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SERIES  THE  THIRD. 
Vol.  XX.  MAY,  1810,  Ho.  I. 

Aitt.  L — Prepuraiory  Studies  for  Political  Reformen^ 
London^  Baldwin^  1810,  pp.  258,  6s. 

TH£SE  studies  embrace  the  folbvinff  topics: — ^'poli- 
tical constitutions;'  ^metaphysics;'  'aoalogies;'  'generd 
ophiioiw  of  political  constitutions  ;'  *  kings  ;'  '  the  church  ;' 
*  nobles  ;'  '  re|>resentation  of  the  people  ;'  '  parties ;'  <  tfae 
press ;'  '  the  prince/  These  '  studies,  or  essays^  are  evi* 
dently  the  production  of  some  person  of  a  reflective  mind; 
Some  of  tlie  remarks  are  acute,  but  the  metaphysical  turn, 
which  pervades  the  work,  renders  many  passages  very  ob- 
scure. Some  are  so  abstract,  as  almost  to  elud(s  the  grasp  of 
the  mind ;  aiid  we  much  doubt  whether  tlie.  autlior  himself 
could  resolve  some  of  his  subtile  generalities  mto  their  sim;^!^ 
and  elementary  constituents.  Writ/^c^  of  this  cast  often  wish 
to  appear  more  profound  than  they  are;  and  spme  of  th^ 
dark  depths  of  ibeir  amimentajtion  are  found  to  be  very  shal- 
low and  superiicialy  whepi  they  are  measured  by  the  line  of 
<x>mmon  sense*  They  appear  deep  only  because  *t}iey  are 
turbid.  Authors  thus  often  impose  upon  themselv^s^  as  well 
as  upo»  their  readers.  We  fear  that  this  has  in  some 
instances  been  the  case  with  the  writer  of  the  present  volume^ 
though  it  contains  at  the  saitie  time  ample  proof  of  ability 
and  penetration.. 

The  author  is  if^o  r^form^r  in  th^  commpQ  s^nse  of  the 
word,  Uiough  he  would  readily  s^e  a,  change  for  the  bett/er^ 
but  is  very  apprefaeiiiiive  of.  one  for  tiie  wprae.  He  thinks 
Uiat  reformers,  in  gei|eral,  are  p^rsiotis  of  very  superficial 
knoH  icijige  y  and  that  they,  have  not  abili  y,  sfilScient  to  vie^ 
^ly  |reM  quesUpu^of  national  polic^  in  all  i^  be^ir^gf^  sin<| 
felaUonsv  Th^y  take  a.  particular  and  partial  view  of  it 
^^reeaUa  Ip  t)ie^  pr^Mdjces^  or.  their  pasmas,  bu^  tbev  want 
both  lai^geness  of  heart  as  well  as  comprehension  or  mind, 
(o  look  at  it  on  all  sides,  and  to  consider  it  in  the  aggregatf- 
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of  its  effects.  Those  questions  of  national  policy  which  relate 
to  the  opposite  and  discordant  interests  of  individuals,  are 
usnally.of  a  vei:y  complicated  kind.  A  man  therefore  who 
views  them  partial  ly^  or  only  in  oiie  or  two  uf  their  relations, 
as  they  may  affect  his  own  interest,  or  that  of  his  immediate 
circle,  can  never  attain  that  knowledge  of  them  which  a 
statesman  ought,  to*  possess,  in  order  to  form  an  enlightened 
judgment;  ahd  to  suggest  such  measures  for  the  prevention 
of  evib^or  th^  reform  of  abuses^  the  abolition  of  old  insti- 
tutions, or  the  establishment  of  new,  as  may  be  gieneraiiy 
beneficial  ta.thexojiunuQity. 

Hobbes  resolves  the  origin  of  civil  society   into  mutual 
fear.     Our  author  seems  to  adopt  tliis  opinion,  for  he  says, 

*  societies  are  formed  by  fear,  or  apprehension  of  evils.'' 

•  « The  majesty  of  the  people,  or  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
may  be  jargon ;  for  it  has  been,  and  will  be,  impracticable  to  any 
peo[4e,  in  any  circumstances,  to  become  sovereign  in  the  gene- 
ral ^ense;  of  that  word  :  but  the  sensibility  of  a  whole  society  ;  the 
general  sentiments,  passions^  and  jitdgment,  formed  on  that  general 
sensibility ;  are  the  real  grounds  of  political  powers  ;  and  accord- 
ing, to  the  various  forms  given  to  those  powers,  they  produce  tho 
various  constitulioils  of  political  states/ 

.  We  must  confess  that  part  t)f  the  above  passage  is  unintel- 
ligibfe  to  us.  We  know,  and  we  agree  with  the  author,  that 
the  'sovereignty  of  the  people' is  an  impossible  supposition 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word ;  and  thflt  the  people  can 
exercise  no  sovereignty  except  through  the  medium  of  some 
delegated  trust.  But,  what  does  the  author  mean  when  he 
says  vthat  '  the  sensibility  of  a  whole  society ;  the ,  general 


either  the  same  as,  or  the  origin  of,  *  the  general  sentiments^ 
passions;'  &c.  and  these  again  he  calls  *  the  real  grounds  of 
political  powers.'  Why  will  authors  express  themselves  so, 
that  we  are  obliged  to  endeavour  to  get  at  their  meaning,  as 
we  do  to  obtain  a  prize  in  the  lottery  by  a  lucky  hit  ?  By 
'  the  sensibility  of  a  whole  society/  does  the  author  mean  that 
general  good  which  is  the  object  of  the  general  sympathy .' 
This  general  good  may  indeed,  though  the  fact  ha?  never  yet 
been  seen,  even  in  the  most  patriotic  states,  absorb  the  sentii- 
ments,  passions,  &c.  of  individuals;'  but  how  is. it  to  'form 
those  sentiments,*  &c.  for  they  must  owe  their  origin  prin- 
cipally to  surrounding  circumstances,  and  fortuitous  in- 
tit#menls.     If  by  '  the  sensibility  of  a  whole  society,*  the 
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dtithor  means,  as  we  conjecture,  the  general  good,  or  public 
weal,  then  we  can  easily  conceive  how  this  public  weal  is  the 
•  real  ground  of  political  power'  For  political  power  can- 
not, in  any  rational  view,  be  suppo.sed  to  have  any  other 
origin  than  the  good  of  those  over  whom  it  is  to  be  ex- 
ercised. 

*  The  political  student',  says  the  auihofj  *  and  every  politician 
ongbt  to  be  profoundly  a  student,  is  in  no  danger  of  beid^  se- 
duced by  me  into  the  illusions  of  democracy ;  for,  in  my  opi- 
nion, history  does  not  furnish  an  instance  of  a  democratic  govern- 
ment ;  and  no  condition  of  society  hittferto  known  would  secure 
its  continuance  for  a  day  :  but  a  general  feeling  or  iensibilUif  is 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  every  society ;  and  the  first  rights  of 
alt  its  member  %  extend  no  farther  than  the  expression  6f  that  sen^ 
sihility :  the  excellence  of  the  society  depends  on  the  excellence 
of  those  arrangements  (however  produced)  which  render  the 
social'seusibiUty  lively  and  perfect;  and  a  people  in  a  condition 
to  receive  the  fair  and  just  impressions  of  all  public  actions  and  all 
fublic  events,  and  tS  express  the  feelings  and  sentiments  excited  by 
them,  possesses  every  thing  thfit  a  nation,  or  the  mass  of  its  popU" 
lotion^  should  possess ;  i.  e.  every  thing  necessary  to  tlie  proper 
foundation  of  civil  society.' 

In  this  second  extract  the  sense  of  the  author  is  almost  as 
obscure  as  in  tlie  first.  That '  a  general  feeling  or  sensibility 
18  necessary  to  the  existence  of  every  society,'  is  as  much  a 
tniiism  as  that  a  particular  feeling  is  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  every  individual ;  for  sensation  must  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  constitute  one  of  tlie  phenomena  of  life.  But,  if  *  the 
general  feeling,'  of  which  the  author  here  talks  as  '  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  every  society,*  be  intended  by  him  as 
synonimous  with  what  he  had  above  called  '  the  sensibility  of 
a  whole  society,'  which  he  makes  ^  the  real  ground  of  politic 
eal  powers/  See.  and  if  that  sensibility  be  intended  as  synoni- 
mous with  the  general  good,  then  we  say  that  though  it  ought 
to  be  found  in  every  form  of  political  society,  there  are  mauy 
^locieties^  in  which  it  is  either  not  extant,  or  not  extant,  so  ast' 
to  have  any  more  influence  on  the  public  councils  than  ihe 
man  in  the  moon.  What  particular  and  definite  meaning 
are  we  to  aflSx  to  the  expression  of  the  author^  that  '  thefrst 
rights  of  all  its  members  extend  no  farther  t/ian  the  express 
-Mon  of'  that  sensihititu?'  Is  there  here  any  depth  of  sense 
which  our  plummet  has  not  length  of  line  sufficient  to  ex-« 

J  lore  f  Or,  has  the  author  bewildered  himself,  and  perplexed 
is  readers  by  the  use  of  an  indefinite  and  abstract  term  f 
How  are  the  first  rights  of  men  to  extend  no  farther  than 
Mir  exprenion  of  that  sensibility,  of  which  the  author  speaks? 
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Are  the  rights  of  men  to  be  circutxiscribed  within  the  circle  of 
his  ideas  on  die  general  good  ?  But  this  would  be  more 
di^srJy  expressed  by  sayingj  that  the  primitive  rights  of  mau 
IQ  soc^ieiy  are  limitedTb^  the  general  good.  The  general  good 
thiui  coiistitutes  the  dennition  of  individual  right.  But^  how 
does  a  nation  possess  every  thing  that  it  ought  to  possess, 
when  it  b  '  t»  a  condition  to  receite  the  fair  and  just  impress 
sions  of  all  public  actions^  and  all  puhlic  events,  and  to 
express  the  feelings  and  sentiments  excited  by  themV  &c. 
We  know  from  a  recent  instance  that  a  nation  may  possesl^  alt 
this,  and  yet  be  in  a  most  miserable  state  of  degradation,  under 
'  a  most  corrupt  and  imbecile  administratioit  The  rtation,  or 
what  tlie  author  calls  the  '  mass  of  its  population/  had  *  re^ 
ceived  a  very  fair  and  just  impression/  of  the  folly  and  wicked* 
Aess  of  the  Walcheren  expedition^  and  the  public  feeling  on 
the  subject  was  very  clearly  and  forcibly  expressed ;— but  of 
what  advantage  was  this  to  the  community,  when,  the  iMrtional 
legislature  in  opposition  to  the  national  sentiment^  and  the 
force  of  evidence  declares  that  expedition  to  have  been  botk 
wise  and  good  i 

The  second  study  b  entitled  metaphysics ;  'but  almost  any 
other  title  would  have  answered  as  well ;  for  the  author  doe» 
littla  more,  as  far  as  we  can  makeout  his  meaning,  than  tell 
us,  that  he  has  Abandoned  the  stiidy  as  *  illusive  and  useless;' 
.and  that  as  'the  utmost  efforts  of  the  human  mind' cannot 
pass  what  be  calls  the  bonndaries  of  natu^,  there  ace  'na 
metaphysics  in  all  probability,  among  the  sciences  of  man^' 
We  do  not  know  what  ideas  the  author  may  affix  to  the  Cenii, 
nature;  but,  according  to  our  notions,  metaphysics  are  in- 
cluded within  the  limitations  of  nature,  or  the  works  Of  God  ^ 
sind  in  the  list  of  those  sciences,  which  may  fid;  occopy  the 
intellectual  researches  of  man.  Metaphysics,  as  opj>os^  to 
physics,  relate  more  partioularly  to  the  op^tions  of  najnd^ 
and  to  the  analysis  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  Nov^  mind* 
as  opposed  to  the  objects  of  what  is  called  the  material 
world,  is  an  invisible  and  impalpable  power ;  but  it  is  aeea 
and  felt  in  its ,  operations  and  effects.  These  constitute  the 
^lenomena  of  mind,  and  shew  the  modes  of  its  agency. 
Those' phenomena,  if  carefully  observed,  and  skilful^  w* 
ranged,  will  be  found  to  throw  considerable  light  on  the  inteU. 
lectnal  nature  of  man ;  and  to  form  an  assemblage  of  truths^ 
which  make  a  promment  part  of  metaphysical  science. 

The  author  thinks  that  '  civil  aiui  political  societies,  hafe 
strict  analogies  to  natural  bodies,  and  that  those  analogies  are 
the  best  guides  to  the  politician  or  statesman,  who  would  eith^fl 
sf^ablish  or  reform  thenu'    The  author  secjps  so  foi^d  of  tim 
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ttnalo{[y  betweidn  Ae  body  politic  and  tbe  natural  body,  that 
it  18  spread  over  no  small  part  of  the  vriiole  surface  of  hia 
phraseology.  Thia  at  first  led  us  to  conjecture  that  the  writer 
^vas'a  physieian;  and  that  the  language  of  pfaartnacy,  ana-^ 
toiny^  &c.  was  the  idiom  in  which  he  was  most  accustomed 
to  think.  We  will  adduce  a  few  of  the  instances  in  which 
the  author  variegates  the  languajge  of  politics  with  the  terms 
of  medicine. 

*  The  necessity  of  the  most  liberal  toleration  in  political  states  ' 
is  analogous  to  that  of  the  power  of  absorption  in  animal  bodies. 
No  structure  can  be  formed  to  preclude  the  objections  and  dis- 
senting opinions,  as  no  natural  constitution  is  free  from  estrava^ 
sated  hmkintrsj    p.  67. 

'  A  system  of  perfect  tokvation  would  act  like  a  syatan  (ff 
ab9orbattSf' 8te.    p.  6$.         ■  ^ 

*  Sometiiing  analogous  to  the  principle  of  election,  universally 
diffused,  seems  to  be  the  only  principle  which  ca^i  aisimilate- 
what  is  useful,  and  excnete  whet  is  hurtful,  in  the  political  con- 
stitution. It  should  occupy  all  Organs  and  all  functions,  like  the 
vessels  of  the  aaimal  body,  by  the  activity  and  vigour  of  whieh 
all  restorative  particles  enter  the  constitution,  and  ail  qfending 
ttnd  injurious  substunoei  ere  refnud  stdmkiim,  or  secreted,  Im* 
|>eHect  electiofia,  fcke  mperfeot  faculties  of  seereti&n^,  are  always 
attended  by  a  diseased  state  of  the  coastituftion.'  -p.  98. 

« Without  doubt,  hafisan  reason,  the  veal  genius  of  buflus 
Micity,  snovesy  in  the  vast  train  af  human  events*  towards  that 
coadiiioQ  of  man,  wherein  tJbe  legislature,  like  the  human  brain, 
ahaH  owke  a  part  of  the  same  system  with  all  the  other  descrifK 
tiotts  of  the  people ;  where  all  feelings  and  sentimenits  incident 
to  the  political  body  shall  be  rapidly  conveyed  to  the  organ  of 
f^fertftce  ;  whm  Ibeir  motions  dliall  be  arrested,  as  ide^s  ate  in 
tl^e  brain,  for  the  process  of  deliberation,  and  being  modified  by 
that  process,  ihey  may  be  propagated  into  the  executory  faculties 
which  are  the  mt^al  muscles,  and  produce  the  gennine  and  volun« 
tary  actions  of  the  whole  body.'    p.  106. 

'  That  sentiment  was  diAused  through  the  whole  nation,  and 
vefy  distinguishable  from  the  passionate  irritability  of  particul4r 
^part$^  whidh  gives  all  the  modifications  of  private  passion  and 
ttmnicifMl  interest,  and  occasions  the  itregnlaritieB  and  disordera- 
•  of  thtir  Bm  eoioti^M.  Hence  the  confusion  and  extravagande 
of  tbe  first  moments  of  French  liberty.  It  is  hy  Hme^  experietKff 
mnd  tnairnKtionf  this  irriiaiility  is  moiled;  md  as  the  eye  is 
■taught  not  ta  rtm  ints  indefinite  tKtion^  but  tp  see  for  the  lokok 
body,  the  ettr  to  kear^  the  mse  to  smeU,  and  the  shin  to  feet  i  so, 
in  political  bodies,  faakftiia  of  vionlar  importance  are  gradually 
^developed.  They  aie  not  apparently  formed  by  deputations  or 
elections  aoalognus  to  representation,  the*  analogy  is  rather  that 
of  sympathy.    Fort  in  politicsi  a  state  b  mistress  of  herself;  as 
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a  temperate  man  is,  when,  in  the  balance  of  his  feernsrs  and 
aentiments,  the  most  estimable  take  the  lead  of  those  ivhicb  are 
the  least.  By  what  laws  these  distinctions  take  place  in  animal 
con  titution'if  we  are  not  better  informed  than  in  moral  and  po- 
litical :  in  botli^  different  parts  have  diilcrent  senibilities  and 
?ll  are  essential :  in  both,  greater  or  lesser  vitality  seems  to  iin^ 
ply  preference  or  degradation  ;  but  all  are  vital.  The  brain,  the 
stomachy  the  intestines,  and  all  the  interior  parts,  possess  exquisite 
sensibility  ;  the  bones,  ligaments,  cartilages,  scarf-skin,  hatr^  and 
milSf  seem  to  be  generallt/  acted  upon  by  existing  causes,  but  are 
essential  to  the  constitution  as  living  and  connected  parts.  These 
different  offices  and  degrees  of  distinction  may  not  proceed  from 
elections'    p.  U 8 . 

The  author  says,  p.  152,  that  the  press  ^has  not  been  im« 
properly  denominated  the  stomarh  of  the  constitution;*  and 
not  satisfied  with  this  piece  of  information,  be  goes  on  to  tell 
us  that 

*  The  state  of  the  stomaoh  is  precisely  the  state  of  every  living 
system  ;  all  the  organs  and  vessels,  external  and  internal,  xcUl  per- 
form their  fimotions  in  the  same  degree  us  the  stomach  acts  pro^ 
perly  or  improperly.* 

'Political  and  moral  measures  have  their  virtues  precisely  similar 
to  ihase  <f  medicines;  and  they  may  suspend  or  alter  modes  of 
action  in  the  political  constitution ;  they  stimulate  or  they  check, 
they  irritate  or  they  quiet/  &c.    p.  153. 

'  Satire  acts  like  the  powerful  stimuli,  and  is  to  be  applied  only 
in  certain  disorders.  On  the  other  band,  to  withhold  instruction, 
the  common  error  of  governments,  is  withholding  aliment,  and 
occasions  a  diseased  and  irritable  debiiUy.'    p:  167  • 

We  need  not  adduce  any  further  evidence  to  prove  that  this 
writer  on  reform  is  wont  to  view  the  constitution  of  the  body 
politic,  like'  the  constitution  of  an^  individual,  which  is  to  be 
treated  secundum  artem.  The  author  evidently  thinks  that 
in  order  to  be  a  reformer  of  a  more  transcendant  descriptiotr, 
than  those  of  the  low  and  vulgar  school  of  VVardle  and  Cq« 
it  is  necessary  to  introduce  the  sapient  term^,  and  all-suiHcient 
fo^mulsip  of  medical  science  into  the  language  of  politics. 
Hence  he  tells  us,  p.  14,  that  tlie  analogies  which  'civil  and 
political  societies  have  to  natural  bodies,  are  the  best  guides 
to  the  politicians  or  statesmen,  who  would  either  establibh  or 
reform  them/  We  fear  that  tliia '  best  guide '  baa  sometimes 
bewildered  our  good  author  like  a  *  Wul  with  a  wisp.^  Im«> 
perfect  analogies  are  very  apt  to  produce  errors  in  reasoning. 
The  analogy  is  often  vague  ai^d  imperfect  in  that  point,  in 
which  it  is  of  most  importance,  .in  order  to  the  formation  of 
H  just  conclusion^  that  it  should  be  definite  and  ^til)rc«- 
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*rhe  human  body  is  composed  of  parts  which  spontaneously 
cohere,  hot  the  body  politic  is  made  up  of  parts,  which  arti- 
ficial compressiop'oaly.  causes  to  coalesce.  The  body-politic 
is  au  aggregate  of  individuals,  each  of  whom  is  actuated  by  a 
principle  of  selfishness,  which  it  requires  the  operation  of  force^i 
or  of  an  external  influence  under  the  denomination  of  law^ 
to  keep  in  unison  with  the  good  of  the  community*  But 
what  is  good  for  one  part  of  the  body  is  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily good  for  the  other ; — for  the  whole  body  contains  ohiy 
one  sensory  and  the  sympathy  is  consequently  complete.  On^ 
part  of  the  body  cannot  suffer  without  the  other  suffering 
with  it.  In  the  human  body  there  is  one  mind,  one  will,  one 
sentiment  of  interest.  In  the  body  politic  there  are  as  many 
minds,  wills,  and  interests,  as  there  aie  individuals.  An  indir 
vidua]  cannot  but  pursue  bis  own  interest,  or  what  appears 
to  be  his  interest.  What  is  his  good^  or  at  least  seems  to  b^ 
his  good,  must  be  always  the  object  of  his  pursuit.  The  one 
and  indivisible  self,  which  there  is  in  the  natural  body  causes 
this.  But,  in  the  body  politic,  which  is  compounded  of  such 
a  multiplicity  of  divided  selves,  the  real  or  apparent  good  of 
the  whole,  however  it  may  be  the  ostensible,  is  seldom  the 
real  object  of  any  political  regulation.  The  good  of  the 
whole  IS  instantly  sacrificed  to  tlie  good  of  some  particular 
part.  The  public  interest  is  suffered  to  be  obscured  by  petty 
considerations  of  individual  emo\,uihent.  The  only  possible 
way  of  preventing  this  seems  to  be  a  full  and  fair  represen- 
tation of  the  people  in  an  assembly,  whether  called  a  parfia- 
ment,  or  by  any  other  name.  This  seems  the  only  way  of  giving 
any  thing  like  Systematic  union,  or  a  pertect  indivisible  self  to 
the  multiferious  and  divided  interests  of  the  body  poUtic. 
This  is  what  alone,  can  cause  any  thing  like  a  complete  ana* 
lor^  between  the  body  politic  and  the  natural  body* 

in  the  fourth  '  study,*  the  author  says, 

*  Societies^  like  men,  when  content  with  the  spontaneous  pro^ 
duction  of  nature,  or  uhen  their  labour  and  industry  are  com^ 
tnanded  by  privileged  classes,  arc  destitute*  of  reason  as  poli- 
tical bodies,  whatever  may  be  the  attainments  of  individuals. 
In  proportion  as  they  provide  for  their  own  wants,  (particularly 
those  which  are  denominated  artificial)  they  acquire  intelligence  ; 
(I  mean  national  inteliigence ;)  they  assume  the  national  char 
racters  of  moral  and  political  agents ;  and  become  capable  of 
freedom,  when  capable,  as  nations,  of  abstraction  and  reason- 
hig.'   p.  1^3. 

Tlie  author  deals  so  much  in  generals,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
develop  the  particulars  of  his  toeaning.    By  the  assertion  that 
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l^lkicBl  bodies  are  destitute  of  reason  ivben  ihm  labour  and 
ludustiy  are  coinniatided  by  priviteged  classes,  do^fhe  aiithor 
mean  that  poKtical -bodies  are  destitute  of  reason,  which  de- 
tote  a  tenth  pan  of  tfieir  tnditstry  to  the  support  of  an  ecde* 
stastical  establiKhofient  ? 

There  are  good  retfunis  iutheiiftti  'stndy '  on  king^ithotigh 
often  obscurely  expheSsed. 

*  The  sovereigntyt  in  every  nation  justly  and  equitably  con- 
siroctedy  exists  not  in  the  king  alone;  not  in  the  UDble6>  or  iir 
th^  people  only;  but  in  the  whole  organized^  state;  in  the  ge- 
neral sensorium,  however  denominated,  of  all  its  feelings,  and 
all  its  affections.  All  partial  powers,  assuming  sovereignty,  pre- 
sent or  obstruct  the  concurrence  of  this  general  scnsibilit]^,  the 
ffenuine  source  of  all  constitutional  powers/    p.  55. 

*  My  obseirvations  are  extreotiety  erroneous,  if  th^  distinetioVt 
be  generally  understood.  It  is  usual  in  terms  to  dis}ingQi«i^ 
public  and  primte  principles ;  but  I  believe  it  is  the  funeral 
object  of  ambttioiii  to  obtain  power  to  be  exercised,  acoordinf 
to  the  private  will  of  the  person  obtaining  it*  It  is  conceived 
to  be  essential  to  nMuarchy,  thai  the  man  bearing  the  office  and 
dignity  (and  not  the  office  or  dignity)  should  have  various  pre- 
rogativesy  which  the  laws  must  not  control.  This  error  con-^ 
founds  the  monarch  with  the  man,  and  introduces  into  the 
character  of  the  monarch,  which  is  a  specified  portion  of  the 
public  constitutioD,  the  private  opinions,  caprices.  Or  views  oT 
the  individual,  whieh  arc  no  portions  of  that  constitution.  lA 
this  manner,  a  wise  and  good  constitution  may  have  a  weak  and 
ticious  kinf  ;  vhidi  is  an  absurdity  in  political  science,  though 
true  in  political  practice.  "Hie  sphere  of  the  monarch  is  circunv* 
acribed  and  delin^Ced  by  the  constitxition  :  the  private  princi- 
picK  and  a<^ioiii  6f  the  man  are  foriiied  and  directed  by  the 
good  or  evil  education  he  has  received,  influencing  bis  good  or 
evil  dispositions/    p.  SB. 

There  is  a  good  deal  6f  sagacity  in  part  of  the  parage 
vvhich  we  liave  Just  quoted,  and  wc  entirely  agree  with  the 
liuthor  in  tliinking  that  the  office  '  of  the  monarch  should  not 
be  confounded  with  the  cliaracter  of  the  man/  llie  man 
may  bfi  a  contemptible  being,  while  the  office  is  a  venerable 
thing,  'fhe  author  teems  to  tliink  a  discretipnary  power 
of  niakiog  war  too  greyt  to  be  entroated  witb  aay  monorcb 
upon  earth,    Talkng  of  kii^a,  he  says^ 

f  A  discnetioDai5  power  had  been  given  them,  in  cases  of 
public  and  impending  danger,  to  inv(4ve  the  community  in  hoe* 
iilities,  and  to  continue  those  hostilities  at  discretion.  The  wis^ 
idom  Af  such  prerogatives  in  all  cases  may  be  questionable ;  but 
ihe  abuses  or  them  must  be  admitted  among  the  immediiri^ 
€m^  fX  0ie  calamities  Wbiicb  a0ect  Europe/   p.  37,. 
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VfeeaArdy  igree.wttfa  tbeatilhor  inlbiokifig  thita  kM^ 
ought  on  tnany  moiBeBtoiis  occasions  to  be  directed  bv  otkr 
.principtes  tlma  those  of  his  own  private  conscieace*  For 
there  is^  or  th.ere  otight  to  be,  a  aonscience  nitached  -to  life 
office^  which  should  have  nM>re  sway  over  the  kiif;  in  his 
offioial  character  than  any  other  iiifliience  originating  in  his 
iodividaal  sentiments  or  his  private  feelings.  A  king  maiy  be« 
aectary  as  an  individuaiy  but  as  a  king  he  ought  to  view  all  secta 
\vith  an  impartial  eye.  Louis  XVI.  was  a  good  inan,  but  a 
bad  king ;  he  confounded  his  personal  with  his  kingly  will ;  • 
aiid  though  a  certain  consciousness  of  impotency  to  cany  on 
die  government,  or  a  certain  vagnetfesire  of  popular  commen* 
<fcition  led  him  to  patronise  the  reformatioii  of  the  stated  he 
yet  had  never  abandoned  the  love  of  arbitrary  power. 

'  Every  circumstance/  says  theauthor«  '  which  gave  hifli  fto^e 
of  resuming  his  personal  (lor  he  bad  no  idea  of  constltatl6tia1) 
power,  he  canglit  at  with  eagerness.  The  orgies  df  \ht  We- 
goards  he  certaipTy  countenanced ;  and  while  he  deHberaied  a^ 
rejected  the  ^laration  of  rights,  and  the  first  sect#dns  of  tHe 
constitutfon)  some  of  bis  former  counsellors^  his  most  c^flR:Ctuat 
enemies,  lurked  in  the  shadow  of  the  court,  with  &e  alaraiii% 
air  of  myitery  and  plpt 

'  But  perhaps  the  most  fatal  error  be  adopted^  he  fh6tlght 
sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  England,  aod  tfaat  he  aright  with 
the  least  possible  danger  become  a  despot  by  corruption.  He 
thcfefbre  aemanded,  and  oblalnedy  twenty-ftve  )nitKotis  ¥ian4rifg 
for  the  erpences  of  his  household ;  besides  fhh  revenues  o^  4iis 
donsahis,  forests,  parks,  and  palaces ;  four  anltioas  of  the  qoeet/s 
dowr}%  &c.  Tbe  king  lived  at  a  small  expense,  and  all  theie 
revenues  were  in  debt. 

« Wbat  Infatuation  t  in  the  vi^w,  and  with  the  olfer  of  a  Cdnstf  ^ 
totional  power,  that  would  have  rendered  him  tlie  idol  of  his 
country,  and  the  happiest  of  mnkind.  Dat  he  sacrificed  him- 
aelf,  and  his  justfame,  to  the  couacils  and  imrigucsof  thof^ 
^nrKobad  an  ijxfierest  in  deceiving  bim  ;  aad  he  made  thatsacrifide 
probably  hi  good  faith ;  for  when  the  civil  oonstitatton  of  tbe 
clergy  was  ofieted  him,  he  recaved  it  Hvith  marks  of  disgust 
verging  on  bornnr,  and  pleaded  his  conscience  #ith  un^aivocal 
sincerity.  He  had  therefore  no  idiea  that,  .in  the-capacity  of  'a 
king,  he  was  to  be  directed  by  any  other  principles  thanthoi^ 
of  Iris  ewn  conscience,  and  that  Ibe  public  duty  of  tbe  king  wiis 
parainonot  to  all  the  feelings  and<^mions  of  the  aoaa/ 

Some  nsdicions  remarirs  dcctir  m  what  tfie  author  aaya  on 
die  chuitrh.  Priests  in  all  age$  hiive  been  too  prone  to  claim 
a^^bonopoly  of  truth.  But,  when  in  any  country,  any  sect 
aofDs  at  an  exclusive  domination,  and  tlie  government  is  suffi* 
titaHy  bigoted  or  igoorait  to  favour  its  pr^tUsioi^s^  it  matt 
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.in^it&bly  diminish  its  own  8ecurity>by  diminishing  its  hoTd  (m 
the  'genenri  regard.  A  wise  government  will  neither  put 
itself  ttt  the  head  of  a.politacal  faction  nor  of  a  religious  sect ; 
but  will- shew  equal  favour  to  men  of  the  most  opposite 
opinions  and  creeds.  A  government  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
that  paternal  affection^  which  it  owes  to  ail  its  subjects,  when 
it  establishes  any  sectarian  cree()|  and,  by  loading  it  with  fa- 
vours and  emoluments,  casts  an  indirect  odlkm  on  all  the  rest. 
Every  ecclesiastical  establishment  liierefofe>  should  be  erected 
on  the  broadest  basis,  which  justice  and  vrfaicb  charity, 
which  muftfor  ever  be  conusient  with  public  titi/i ^,  wiii 
permit.  We  have  ever  been  advocates  for  such  an  establish- 
ment, because  we  are  convinced  that  it  would  put  an  end  te 
the  jealous  feuds  of  angfy  polemics,  and,  while  it  moderated 
the  spirit  of  intolerance,  would  augment  the  national  stock  of 
moral  worth.  A  government  ought  not  by  an  exclusive  patron* 
age  to  encourage  any  sectaries  to  say  to  their  fellow-creatures 
ill  that  imperious  tone,  which  is  die  peculiar  characterisitic 
of  self-sl^cient  religionists. — 'We  alone  are.  in  possession 
^  the  triftb/  'AH  those  who  difter  from  us  are  fools  or 
knaves/ 

*  Henry  VIII.  of  England^'  says  the  author,  '  in  adopting  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  reformation,  had  no  object  beyond  that  of 
investing  himself-  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  pope.  And  In 
the  capityktion  of  Cambresis,  Louis  XIV.  engaged  for  himself 
and  bis.suQcessors  for  ever,,  that  no  other  religion  than  the  Ca* 
thollc  should  be  establiebed  there*  On  the  same  principle,  the 
Spanish  minister  commanded  all  physicians  to  use  certain  medH- 
cines  in  an  epidemic  disorder,  offering  theni  only  the  alternative 
of  imprisonment.  Why  should  not  the  functions  of  physic  be 
contronled  by  the  prerogative,  as  well  as  those  of  divinity  V 

'  The  degeneracy,  depravity,-  and  the  crimes  of  England, 
have  been  the  subjects  of  elegant  declamation  ;  but  her  greatest 
folly*  perhaps  her  greatest  crime,  in  the  perversion  of  her 
sacred,  institutions,  and  in  the  neglect  and  abuse  of  the  learn- 
ing and  talents  of  her  clergy,  have  been  overlooked.  The 
clergy  are  fixed  at  the  springs  and  sources  of  the  morals  of  the 
people,  ahd  their  province  has  a  peculiar  influence  and  a  pec%i- 
liar  charm,  for  they  administer,  that  solacing  hope,  which  all 
who  have  suffered  feel  to  be  necessary  to  the  human  heart. 
Are  such  men,  prepared  for  such  offices,  to  be  clustered  into 
the  trains  of  political  partisans  or  adventurers  ?  That  traffic 
of  blood,  called  the  Slave  Trade,  that  last  depravity  of  mereaotile 
avarice,  which  purchased,  by  robbery  and  murder,  the  right  of 
-profiting  by  the  long  and  lingering  death  of  a  fellow-creature, 
was  partial  and  inconsiderable  in  its  evil,  as  well  as  in  iti  crimi- 
nality, when  compared  with  the  deliberate  system  .of  devoting 
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a  numerom  and  lemrncd  body  of  men  for  ever,  to  the  service  of 
Almighljy  God,  3rctobli{>ingi;hein  to  participetcy  on  all  occasion^' 
tlie  guilt  of  drivinp^  nations  as  herds  to  tbe  alaugbter.  i  always 
Jbear  and  observe  the  prepurations  of  war,  with  a  bJeeding  heart ; 
but  when  an  unprincipled,  and  unfeeling  political  minister,  whose 
education  has  been  the  bar  or  the  gaming-table,  awed  perhaps 
at  the  6rst  view  of  tbe  mujesty  of  justice,  menaced  in  his  ima-^ 
gtnation  by  the  spirits  of  tbe  famished  and  the  murdered,  caUa 
^n  a  numerous  and  respectable  clergy  to  blaspheme  the  God 
they  adore,  to  interpose  their  sacred  characters  between  beavea 
-and  bis  purposes,  to  add  him  in  tbe  contempt  of  bnman  wretchr 
edness,  and  to  justify  his  prodigality  of  human  woe;  my  mind 
is  filled  with  horror,  and  1  feel  myself  dragged  and  plunged  into 
the  deepest  national  guilt/ 

<  The  clergy,  when  enthralled  by  political  ministers,  avoid  this 
elevated  path  of  religious  duty ;  abandon  their  claims  to  the 
formation  and  correction  of  public  principles  and  opmions; 
and  their  learning  and  talents,  by  disuse,  become  unimportant, 
or  matters  of  mere  admiration.  The  order  may  in  this  manner 
be  degraded  into  an  instrument  of  public  evil,  by  becoming 
subservient  to  an  administration  of  govcrnoleat,  which  may  itself 
be  a  disease,  being  Withdrawn  from  the  influence^f  the  princi- 
pies  of  the  constitution/  • 

Some  of  tbe  above  sentiments  evince  an  enlightened  mind. 

In  '  Study' VIL  we  meet  with  tbe  following  passages 
which  are  not  unworthy  of  notice,  as  they  discover  raya 
of  no  ordinary  sagacity^  but  which  are  much  obacured  .by  tba 
cloudy  medinm  through  which  they  are  conveyed* 

'  As  in  the  growth  of  animals,  the  acquisition  of  new  parts  i^ 
attended  with  pain,  disease,  and  danger ;  so,  in  political  bodies, 
the  most  beneficial  changes  commence  with  evils,  often  wit^ 
vices  and  crimes.  The  wisdom  of  the  politician  consists  in  tbe 
discernment  of  these  symptomatic  evils,  and  to  judge  of  their 
tendencies,  either  to  the  benefit  or  to  the  injury  of  the  body^ 
No  innovations  of  modern  times  have  so  effectually  changed  the 
constitutions  of  European  states,  as  the  introduction  of  standing 
armies  in  wars ;  and  of  lawyers,  which  form  standing  armies  in 
the  contentions  of  legislation,  and  in  the  administration  of  the 
laws  ;  but  they  have  been  produced  naturally,  by  the  jealousies 
and  competitions  which  embarrassed  the  prince  and  embroiled  the 
Dobtes;  by  tbe  division  of  labour  in  the  introduction  of  the  arts, 
trade,  commerce,  and  riches,  aniong  the  people;  by  the  neces* 
sily  of  deriving  a  revenue  from  acquired  opulence ;  by  tbe  exten^ 
sion  of  civil  claims,  and  the  introduction  of  new  classes. 

'  The  ancient  nobility  has,  therefore,  been  nearly  superseded 
in  political  arrangements,  and  a  new  race  created  fjnoro  t^^  pro- 
fession of  t^e  law,  which  has  pot.  jet  assimilated  with  our  poll* 
tM  fonstUution* 
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*  The  pwugt'ui  of  Eampe«  ia  aitty  vuuinfacttfres  and  cosmeree^ 
Ittwever  adfantcgeoos,.  has  had  ilt  iQcomrenicnces  and  its  evii&. 
A  species  of  fermeiiiati^Q  attends  ait  changes  mnd  all  deviations 
freooi  national  habits :  but  deviations,  in  a  progressive  socielyy 
find  dieir  reparatioe  in  tfa^  evib  thej  first  occasion ;  and  truths^ 
political  una  mora),  are  generally  submitted  to  the  orde&l  of 
evil,  in  prcfKMrtioQ  to* their  importance  in  the  general  order  of  tha 
miiverse* 

'  Tbe  evil  of  the  innovation,  in  the  ratroduction  oi  lawyers,  was 
not  overlooked  before  the  French  revolution  discovered  many  of 
its  coaaequences.  Coorts  of  justice  became  labyrinths  of  chi- 
cane ;  and  a  race  of  attorneys  were  draM  n  from  tbe  sewers  of 
btnnau  soci^y,  and  from  tbe  occupation  of  analysing  their  filthy 
and  abominable  contents.  In  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of 
this  spirit,  the  constitutions  of  the  £nropean  states  are  per- 
Wrted:  lawyers  in  general  not  only  compromise  with  defective 
lawa  when  it  proves  their  devotion  to  the  crown,  but  the^  opposi 
dreir  reformation  if  they  engender  law  suits,  which  furnish  their 
harvests^  and  Whife  they  cc»npose  such  considerable,  such  pre- 
ponderating parts  of  European  councils.,  no  material  amendment 
erf  These  laws  can  take  place  without  calamities. 

*  The  French  revolution  fooiishes  to  reformers  an  awfnl  lesson 
on  this  subject. 

'The  parliaments  of  France,  which  were  in  reality  courts  of 
law,  graduafly  usurped  some  of  tbe  provinces  of  legislation, 
Wiich  its  princes  weakly  allowed,  by  a  sort  of  compromise,  to 
iiroid  Ihe  statfes-^fene^al,  the  re4I  legislature  of  tbe  country. 

<  The  centring  parties'  (for  they  were  conspiratoi^  against 
tbe  constitution)  fSrec[uent1y  disagreed  ;  and  by  appealing  to 
tbe  public,  accelerated  and  rendered  violent  the  approaching 
Crisis. 

'The  lawyers  (taking  always  the  promising  side  bf  a  question) 
/deserted  a  throife  under  wbich  tfaey  bad  been  first  fbstered,  anfl 
afterwards  curbed,  and  provoking  some  degrees  of  punisbinedt 
On  themselves,  prepar<Hl  the  people  to  yield  to  them  tbe  fin^ 
directions  of  the  tempest,  lli'ey  obtained  it  for  some  time ;  they 
abated  ft^  'fury,  fcut  involved  every  thing  submitted  to  public 
consideration  in  such  intricacies  and  re6nemeAts,  that  the  paf- 
tlence  of  t^e  people  was  exhausted ;  who  ^rsdually  receded, 
pM,  die  populace  plunged  every  thing  in  anftrchy  anddesc^ 
iation. 

*  While  these  changes  took  pUce  in  kll  tbe  stiperior  and  pr?« 
Vilcj^ed  orders,  wbat  is  sometimes  called  the  mass,  somethnes  tbte 
body  of  tbe  people  were  left  to  the  various  operations  of  tbo9e 
prihciptes  which  take  place  universally  in  all  collections  of  men 
wbich  are  suddenly  dissevered/ 

In  'Study*  V1!I.  cm  Ae  repretfenttition  of  Ae  people,  w<e 
Iffidaeirerai  acote  and  just ^emaita.  The milhor  ii  himself 
Uio  r^ompier  i  but  if  we  were  required  to  giirc  t  specific  d^ 
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acripdp»of  hit  chaxacteri  im  slnmld  tm^  that  hci  manaAiltai^i 
ikinker  on  refomu  He  doe*  net  diMUM  the  pvokaUe  good 
or  evil  of  aify  o£  die  plans  of  vttotm  in  tW  reptesentalioo  of 
the  peoplei  which  have  been  oAmv  agitated,  md  which  seem 
now  likely  more  tbw  ever  to  occupy  the  attentioD,  U>«  divide 
the  opioioBSi  and  to  inflame  the  padsiboa  of  th^  qatioo* 

'  I  would  not  hj  any  means**  says  he,  '  dtscouraffe  the  eilbr^ 
of  moderate  reformers ;  they  succ^fully  oppose  and  check  some 
of  the  ramifieations  of  public  evils;. and  though  ttfejs change 
not  their  general  result,  they  respite  individuals*  and" solace  smal 
societies;  whidi»  like. spots  of  verdure  in  a  desftrS,  shew  that  its 
cultivation  is  within  the  verge  of  poiisS>ility. 

« They  also  preserve^  in  spnall  but  sacoed  deposits*  those  priite' 
ciples  of  justicct  virtue,  and  leal  policy«  the  prevalence  of  which, 
even  at  an  immense  distance,  is  the  gseat  consolation  of  the 
human  mind.  But  beware  of  their  plans  apd  mtcims,  if  tbef 
embrace  the  stmctiire  of  tho  whole  societj^  and  are  to  be  excr 
cuted  in  the  age  of  man.  Moses,  when  bo  meditated  the  tran|b- 
migration  and  the  reform  of  Israel,  led  tUem  into  a  wilderness, 
where  he  detained  them  forty  years,  to  eradicate  those  dispo- 
sitions, and  to  purge  the  society  of  those^  refradory  persons 
whieh  would  have  disqualified  them  for  the  promised  landL 
fVHty  years  of  events  which  I  would  not  choose  to  desci^he; 
may  be  necessary  to  render  the  people  of  Gireat  Bsitain  capabl« 
of  producing  any  thing  am^ogous  to  that  state  of  communicaaiott 
between  the  head  and  the  members,  between  thebndn  and  the 
extremities^  whieh  seems  to  be  in  the  contemplation  of  wise  and 
good  men,  when  they  wish  for  a  legislatioi^  if Uch  is-  a  reprtfenr 
tation  of  the  people*  '  ^ 

*  What  man  unappalled  can  cootemplste  the  certain  eonse» 
i|aentes  of  a  faithful  and  correct  representation  of  the  people 
of  Britain  at  this  moment  ?  France  sought  ibis  correct  repre* 
flentation  ;*  not  in  its  first  assembly,  which  was  moderate  \  n6t 
in  the  second  assembly,  which  was  not  destitute  of  knowledge 
and  virtue;  but  in  its  convention,  which  was  a  representation 
tolerably  correct  of  the  general  feeUng,  or  at  least  the  general 
opinioo,  of  public  grievance  and  publk  vengeance ;  and  its  opci- 
rations.have  conveyed  to  the  human  race  the  most  sublime  and 
salutary  k|sons,  in  the  deepest  and  most  afflicting,  horrors  I 

'  Have  the  people  of  England  na  general,  opinion  oa  the  anbr 
•j^of  grievances,  aojlhave  Ibcy  no  hopes  of  vengeance?' 

The  author  thinks  that,  if  the  right  of  suffrase  were  vested 
exclusively  in  the  proprietors  of  laqd;  it  wou^  have  effi?c^ 
destructive  to  commerce  • 

' '  It  is  hoped/  'adds  he,  '  nformeia  wiV  not  again  annex  uaaa 
appendages  to  the  land,  fot  tho  expedieni  of  being  represeated 
by  our  masteri,  would  nefef:  ^e<A  our*  e9anci|iatio»»   V^  HPr 
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idantjtig  «nd  faopelem  oppre^ion  of  a  landed  aristocracy,  wbco 
acting  immediateiy,  or  by  representation,  has  directed  the  efibru 
of  modem  talents  to  a  moniea  interest,  by  the  encouragement  of 
,«rt8^  nmnnfaciiires,  and  commerce/ 

But  then  we  are  told  that  this  monied  interest  seldom  pos* 
messes '  those  virtues  without  which  the  privilege  of  represen- 
tation would  not  be  a  ble^ssingyand  imtional  happiness  could 
not  be  produced  or  secured.  Tradesmen  and  nierdiants  sel* 
dom,  perhaps  ueveri  intend  the  public  intei^est/  .  But  the 
public  interest,  though  it  is  often  at  variance^  is  moreofteii:  in 
linbon  with  the  pursuit  of  private  gain;  though  it'  cannot  be 
expected,  that  merchants  and  tradesmen  should  in  general 
sanctify  the  passion  of  lucre  with  the  glow  of  patrioti^in. 
JBven  our  author  confesses  that  trade  and  commerce  have  a 
great  influence  in  instructing  mankind  in  the  necessity  of  pro* 
Sity  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life.  Trade  and  corn* 
lnei*ce  strike  their  roots  deep  and  spread  their  branches  wide, 
where  mutual  confidence  supplies  them  with  a  vigorous  nutri- 
ment ;  but  thia  confidence,  itaelf  must  owe  its  origin  to  the 
jgeneral  prevalence  of  integrity  in  the  domestic  reU^ionsi  as 
well  as  the  mercantile  transactions  of  society.  Now  patriot* 
ism  itself  is  a  more  coQiprebensive  probity ;  it  is  the  ^ame 
principle  applied  to  interests  of  more  complexity  and  mag- 
nitude.  It  is  transferred  from  the  petty  details  of  individuals 
to  the  great  aggregates  of  national  good.  In  any  state  of 
national  representation,  we  think  the  public  weal  likely  to  be 
as  much  promoted  by  delegates  from  the  class  of  tradesmen 
and  merchants^  as  by  those  who  are  more  particularly  desig* 
Dated  by  the  name  of  the  landed  interest. 

The  author  says  that  '  a  commercial  nation  is  extremely 
^low  in  the  formation  of  its  moral  faculty,  even  when  its  go- 
vernment does  not  obstruct  it.'  But  we  ask  ;  must  npt  the 
moral  faculty,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  knowledge  and  the 
practice  of  probity,  be  more  improved  in  proportion  as  it  is 
more'cultivated  ?  And  where  is,  or  where  can  th{l  faculty  be 
jso  much  cultivated  as  among  a  commercial  people  i  The 
more  the  relations  of  property  are  diversified,  the  more  va- 
riously is  the  moral  principle  tried  and  exercised.  This  may 
seem  paradoxical,  but  is  it  not  susceptible  of  demonstration  i 
We  are  to  far,  therefore,  from  thinking  that '  a  commercial 
nation  is  extremely  slow  in  the  formation  of  its  moral  faculty^' 
that  the  reverse  appears  to  be  the  truth. 

It  is  the  dijOTusion  of  property  or  of  wealth  among  iudi- 
nriduals  which  causes  the  genius  of  civilization  te  expand. , 
Itis  indeed  under  the  genial  influence  of  property  that  civt- 
/btation  be^om^  aflourishiiig  plant/  and  discloses  both  (he 
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flowers  and  the  fruit  of  those  arts  and  elegancies  of  life, 
which  multiply  the  eiij6yii\ent8|  while  thej  add  to  the  poliah 
of  society.  BtU,  where  trade  and  commerce  do  not  eiMt, 
property^  in3tead  of  being  widely  diffused^  and  dispersed  in 
numerous  sub-divisions,  will  be  generally  accumulated  in  lai^e 
Brasses.  This  was  the  case  in  this  country  before  commerce* 
and  mamifactores  became  so  prevalent^  before  such  numerous 
incitements  were  offered  to  the  active  powers  of  individuals, 
and  the  means  by  which  property  might  be  acquired^  were  so 
abundantly  multiplied.  But  the  intrbduction  of  commerce 
and  manufactures  had  the  happy  effect  of  acting  like  a  wedge 
en  the  otherwise  solid  and  knotty  trunk  of  an  overbearing 
landed  aristocracy,  and  of  riving  it  into  pieces  better  propor- 
tioned to  the  general  good  of  society. 

Trade  and  commerce  have  given  rise  to  what  is  called  a 
monied  interest,  which  rivals  that  of  the  proprietors  of  land, 
and  has  contributed^  in  a  much  greater  degree^  to  the  progress 
of  civilization,  and  to  the  mora!  and  social  beneat  of  the 
whole  community.  In  any  plan  therefore  of  reform,  which 
may  hereafter  take  place  in  the  popular  representation  of  this 
country,  we  should  be  sorry  to  'see  the  monied  interest  de- 
prived of  their  due  ahare  of  weight  in  any  new  scale,  by 
which  the  right  of  elective  suffrage  may  be  graduated* 

We  are  well  convinced  that  >in  any  plan  of  reform,  pro- 
perty should  be  made  tbe  basis  of  suffrage ;  but  the  portion, 
which  should  confer  the  right,  ought  to  be  small,  in  order  to 
operate  as  a  general  incentive  to  the  industry  of  the  people, 
to  olitain  that  degree  of  political  consequence  which  the  nght 
of  suffrage  most  always  give  in  a  free  country.  Monied 
property,  which  is  now  both  directly  and  indirectly  taxed,  as^ 
well  as  landed  property,  and  which  altogether  contributes 
more  largely  to  the  necessities  of  the  state,  ought  to  be  at 
least  equally  represented  in  tliat  assembly  in  which  the  im- 
portant right  of  taxation  more  particularly  resides.  The 
monied' interest  is  at  present  more  particularly  represented  by 
some  of  the  members  of  the  large  cities  and  boroughs  where 
the  right  of  sullrage  is  extensi\'ely  enjoyed.  But  what  a  mass 
of  wealth,  both  in  large  and  small  portions,  is  there  at  pre- 
sent in  th»  country,  th.e  possessors  of  which,  though  exor- 
bitantly taxed,  have  no  part  in  the  choice  of  those  senators 
whose  resolutions  are  constantly  taking  such  large  sums  of 
money  out  of  their  pockets  f  Is  this  equitable  ?  Is  it  con- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  which  supposes  the 
people  to  tax  themselves  through  the  medium  of  their  repre- . 
smtatives  i 
•'■  'XJbegT^t  grievance  of  which  the  Americans  complaioed. 
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^^did  wbicb  ttKi#t  kufcibly  impelled  tbcm  to  shake  off  the  joki^^ 
-qC  Uu»  C9iintry»  ytaa  th^  attempt  to  impose  taxea  uppD  them 
^  9.,||aiiliam$rit  iu  wbicb  they  hact  no  representatives.  But 
i|^  ia  •ot  9«  litda  rem^rk^bie  that,  in  this  country,  at  this  nio- 
meiU,  the  masses  of  wealth  of  different  descriptions  which 
«re  taxed  by  peiaons,  iivwJiose  election^  the  proprietors  have  no. 
qboice^  would  probably  be  mone  than  siifficiept  to  purchase  the 
ffttrwaph  of  the  whole  landed  property  of  America.  Is  not 
lb»  a(i  evil  which  calls  for  2LTemedff  i  Is  it  not  a  grievance 
vbicb  ottj^  to  be  redressed?  We  are  not  now  discusslqg: 
any  apeci^c  plan  of  r^fotim*  That  is  not  at  present  quv- 
iliteillion.  We  are  only  su^^sting  bints ;  and  callipg  tbe 
aHention  to  a  few  simple^  elementary  trudis,  of  which  re- 
formers ought  never  to,  lose  nght.  They  will  be  founc!  ai^ 
iff^NKgnable  barrier  against  tjyranny  on  die  one  side,  and 
anaschy  on  the  other.  We  are  equally  foes  to  both. — When 
the  time  comet,  and  ooiae  it  probably- aeon  will,  for  discussiiig. 
apecific^pians  of  reforna,  we  will  then  speak  out  with  as  OMiclii 
yiajmess.  and  sincerity  as  we  have  on  religipus,  or  any  othe« 
topics  of  great  and  general  importance. — rOur  desire  on  sncb 
ocoaaiona  has  always  been,  and  we  hope  will  always  be, 
to  speak  the-  truth,  without  the  amalleat  miature  of  dupUcitjv 
or  deceit; 

We  believe  that  the  maasur^  of  parliamentary  reform,  if 
conduct^  with  wisdom  and  moderation,  would  be  projiu<ctiv% 
fi  gtieal  natioiKili  benefit ;  but,  b^  must  be  a  fai)atic,oc  a  visir 
gpasy  m  politics,  who  imaginea  tl»t  it  wiU  be  a  specific  fiat 
cvi^y  malady  with  u^hich  the  bo^y  politic  is  inlrsted,  and 
aeslore  the  whole  to  a  stale  of  aouad  and  vigorous  health,. 
Qttf  political  gangrene  is  ^dq  deep*>seaied,  dqd  spread  loo 
1^  Id  be  so  easily  removed.  The  military  mania  of  ^  the 
gpveiaiment  for  more  diana  century,  with  a  few  lucid  inlervala 
qS  rational  quiescence,  has  so  vitfated  tlie  sentiments  and 
Siorals  of  the  people  by  the  weight  of  taxation,  ^bich  it  hat 
^Mised,  the  immensity  of  patronage  which  it  has  accumuT 
hUed,  and  the  abject  dependence  lo  whieb  it  has  recktced 
%  krge  j)ortion  of  the  people  from  the  highest  to  tim 
lowBestranks-^that  we  ace  at  present  in.  top,  corrupt  a  state  fov 
parliamentary  reform,  or  any  other  reform,  to  make  m  instaMtly 
whole.  Parliamentary  reformers  may  ianoy  that  they  can 
say- to  our  diseased  and  crippled  constitution,  *  Wk  wi^l  9.B 
THOU  wiiOLK  ;'— but  the  vital  energy  of  pvblio  spirit,  of  pa* 
Iriotisro,  and  of  individual  independence,  which  is  in  such  an 
extremity  of  languor  and  eahaastion,  is  not  to  be  ftiddeoly  neslor* 
ed  by  any  nostrum  which  the  lust  of  innovation  might  apply, 
Tb»  Gufie  nust  be  abw  and  gradual^  not  though  applied^  can 
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it  operate  beiiefidally^  except  id  «  period  of  peace.  In  tbc^ 
time  of  war^  comiptioii  of  every  species  iniisi  contimiaUy  Jo^ 
crease.  Peace  then  must  either  precede  or  accomptfay  reform ; 
or  the  Qiost  strenaoos  reformers  will  soon -find  mttt  they  hate 
to  execute  the  labours  of  the  Danaidesy  andlohold  waler  • 
in  a  sieve. 

In  the  IXtfa. '  Study*  dtf  parties,  the  author'  malces  a  few 
jnsty.and  some  very  acute  remarks,  but  mingled  as  usual  with 
a  good  deal  of  matter,  which  is  so  indefinitely  Or  abstractff 
e^pressedf  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  what  he  means. 
Perhaps  the  author  himself  would  be  puzzled  to  explain  his 
own  meaning  in  definite,  clear,  and  intelligible  terms.  The  fol- 
lowing remark  is  sU'iking,  and  is  not  undeserving,  the  attention 
of  those  who  are  sticklers  for  the  parity  of  an  Utopian  com« 
monwealth.  ,  . 

'  In  thia  state,  good  and  eyil  are  so  intermixed  both  in  prini* 
Gjple  and  piuctice,  that  a  reformer  who  would  accelerate  the  pro- . 
giress  of  societ;^,  by  attempting  to  separate  wholly  its  ingrediepits^ 
wo.uld  retaxfd  it,  and  destroy  the  hopes  of  virtue  by  anticipating 
the  season  of  its  maturity.' 

*  In  the  mingled  dispensations, of  providence,  t  see  reasons  to 
abstain  from  all  pretences  either  to  political  or  moral  perfection. 
The  air  we  breatne  is  farmed  of  Kttfe  more  than  one-ioUrth  of  a 
living  and  salutary,  combined  with  nearly  tbree'Q^urtbs'of  a 
poisonous  and  mortal,  principle.— What  a  sUl^ect.for  a  reformer 
who  would  scrupulously  search  and  afiect  to  amend  the  ways  of 
Qod  !^*'  What !  (he  would  exclaim)  rest  the  existence  and  health 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  on  breathing  ^n  air  three- 
fourths  of  which  is  infected  and  mortal  ?  What  a  vast  field  of 
reform  for  those  who  can  produce  the  better  part  of  this  air !" — But 
the  eonstitution  of  man  will  not  admit  the*  general  use  of  better 
air.  The  constitjjtion  of  man  therefore  requires  a  mixed,  and  not  a 
pare  element.  It  would  not  be  the  most  extravagant  hypothesis 
which  piety  ever  def  ised,  that  the  constitution  of  man  will  be 
improved  by  the  improvement  of  society,  and  by  ^is  removal  to 
a  better  world ;  and  that  in  heaven  the  air  will  be  perfectly  pure, 
and  render  him  immortal.  But  this  i^  not  my  object ;  it  is  to 
reinind  reformers,  that  a  state,  far  short  of  purily  and  perfection, 
i»  the  state  of  society  which  they  wish  to  amend ;  and  that  thay 
will  leave  it  impure  and  imperfect  when  they  have  executed  their 
best  projects.' 

We  will  leave  if  to  others  to  judge  whether  there  beany 
truths  and  how  much  in  the  following  observations:  .^ 

*  A  Briton  is  not  at  this  time  that  noble  character,  whose  self* 
leva,  though  ardent,  acts  under  the  limits  of  public  as  well  ai 
domestic  aflfecilons ;  whose  sentiments  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
sentiments  and  motives  of  these  around,  him ;  of  those  who  with 
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hihi  fdftn  tt  c^ii]iifiir)^>  tttii  fh  some  it^e^  6f  the  wlftollr  libman 
ra^.  Th*  ^ifnirf  is  ^vtdid  into  parttftii  the  fir*  of  which 
vroovn  in  tlw-  mafic  circle  of  tbe  irffloelicc  of  ^^venmt^nt,  per^ 
feefljr  comimndediby  Abeminnter.  •  .Tk^  otiicrs^  sq  bcterog^neous 
coBf ctkm  of  or«tM*B»  l^Vh^amyen^hp,  "wkf^  poUtipal.^apacity 
united  may  fill  up  the  ministerial  vacancies  whenever  they  may. 
take  place.  The  people,  excluded,  ^f|a  the  iBterxah^ble.  cop- 
tentio^  of  these  parties,  become  ubsocial;  aac(  lose  the  spirit  of 
patriotism.  £very  mari«  like  the  magnei,  confines  bis  attracting^ 
and  repelling  pole  to  himself,  or  to  hh  private  cir^te',  and  no 
combination  is  now  thought  of  where  those  poles  ar^  dfrect^d  to 
a  cotilttiori  centre.  The  idea,  that  a  man  live^  only  (6,  hlttself ; 
that  he  is  a  detach<*d  being,  in  whose  (iflea^res  and  ptiM^tMf  td^ 
ard  interested  ;  is  the  most  instiffera'ble  6f  all  Int6et4<^f,  ifAf^ 
thii  perversion  is  not  fdrmtsd  into  thepa«si<5n  ^^atstice^  Bui 
^this  is  the  general  eflbct  of  the  seclusion  of  an  enterpiwnig  peo- 
ple from  the  concerns  of  their  government.  They  embark  in 
trading  or  commercial  speculations,  and  where  the  preVdifing  ' 
policy  admits  not  of  the  just  sympathies  of  nations  wi^b  nation^, 
or  of  persons  with  per$ons,  tbe  proper  foundations  of  jii'sfiie  and 
virtue  are  Withdrawn,  aiid  avarice,  under  the  detiotninaticm  of 
mechanic  or  commercial  speculation,  but  with  the  real  spirit  of  * 
the  most  selfish  bnbnopoly,  becomes  the  actuating  principle,  and 
all  political  considerations  not  in  subservience  to  it  ^re  without 
efrect/ 

iTie  Xffir  'SltidyVon  the  press,  contains  miny  remarks 
wtich  shew  the  sagacity  and  rencdtive  mind  of  the  writer ;  but 
here^  as  iij  other  parts  of  the  work,  we  meet  with  passages^ 
of  which  i^  will  be  difliicult  even  to  conjecture  the  sense. 
Though  die  panegyric  which  Mr.biieridan  lately  paaaed  in  the 
house  of  commons  OH  the  potency  of  the  press,  as  an  iastni* 
floent  of  piibtic  liberty^  contained  tiothii^  novel  iH' tbe  thooghtf 
yet  il  was  very  happily  introduced^  and  admirably  expressed. 
The  press  at  present  is  the'  best  guardian  of  the  liberfie* 
of  Englishmen;  and  while  it  cail  be  preserved  invioUite  from 
the  sword  of  despotic  power,  ^hich  is  and  must  be  always 
secKtly  pointed  to  its  detraction,  we  feel  no  apiilnebensioiy 
for  the  interests  of  public  freedom.  We  know  that  a  stroi^ 
mi  ultimately  invincible  cpuiiteracting  power,  not  only  to  ser* 
vitude,  but  to  every  opinion  at  all  favourable  to.  that  lowest 
atate  of  human  degradation,  is  constantly  operative  iur  the 
ibind^  of  men*. 

The  volt^m  of  mofi  are  the  atale  of  mind  whick  iodiiees 
action;  but  these  volitions,thougb  often  arising  from  the  sudden 
impulses,  of  jiassioQ^  whicbgive  a  false  bias  to  the  choice,  yet 
ara  often  the  result  of  that  judgment  which  has  been  exercised 
ifi.previoua  iatellectufil  delibefation.    Trud^  a»  truth,  is  omaiv 
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potent  It  ex^cnes-t  iWce  ry^  tUe  mind,  to  wlAcb  it  cannof 
oppose  tbj  petdthtkrA  teiv^kte.  The  mlnd^  Itiffy  diftgutse  itif 
eonvktiofiSy  10  tvnyoiany.do  fiMiil  meft^enary  e6nsidenitionii ;' 
but,  no  mindy  that  is  sane,  can  witft^and  th^  force  of  eti-' 
Aetice.  '  When  two  pr6[^itibns  ^vi  <rfibred  to  the  ririiid,  lfa« 
mind  mustincHDe  to  that  sid^^  bti'  iifhlch  there  i^^ioV  ftefeais  to" 
be^  the  strongest  proof.  The  niind,  ma^  form  erroneous  JMck- 
mmi,^}ui  eyed  ail  errbdeoit^  jju^ment:  zi  far  i^s  it  is  sin- 
cere, ia  the  effect  of  an  appai^nt  bs^^iice  in  tile  evidence^ 
If  trutk  be  ap  powerfjul,  inb^t^  must  l>e  iis  uttlmate  eKTecta  on 
l(ie  public  aupd,  when  opei;]^ttng  througb  sac)i^fi  ^eidiU0i.a» 
that  of  th^  preaf)¥rhic(i«iwbl€^  ti^th  to  8peak>  aVx^ne  anai)  tint 
fame  tinM>.  with  jien  th&usand  atid.more than  ie»  thouaaDcl 
toogiHia,  so  m  lo>.be  ailtii|iaielj  heard  by  idmoat  cttry  itidmi^ 
dual  in  the  British  isles? 

"^  We  haMly  SM  what  aeeiiri^ftrfiHhilrittMtidii  can  Idkie 
eifijeiy  agai)Ut  b^ing  inhd^  sMt^b  ;:-'Mtyut»  in  a  ntttidn;  v^bereatl 
hien,  or  afniost  tneri  read,  arid  Whfefre  the  pre^s  is  constantlt 
ethpfdjffed  ds  art  auxifJaV^  tS  ttuth,  despotism  must  be 
iSrii^b^d  by  pufelic  opiriibti,  bifofe  alii  cai*  reav  hfef  bead. 
Sbe.i^a):  pall  in  the  ^id  of  falsehood  or  of  superi^ti.tion — but 
t^^  divii^ty  gf  truth  will  ^in^le  ^sucb  a  blaze  of  light,  a3,FM| 
aoew,  .Mi^  brpod  of  tyramiy  in  ^  their  defornity,  and  mako 
tb^fii.ahriak  bs|ck  into  tbeir  r?<i?eMe8  of  ^^^  •. 

A  .  datioDy  which  ia .  taade  free  by  triMfa»  which  .  suwC 
foboei^  or  laltr.  be  the  tt^  wbefe  the  press  i^  iiree^  will  poa^ 
tela  itkiiid  of  freedom  T^ry  dtfTt^reot  froas  thal^  whicU  waa  ofet 
c^njtiyed  by  the  natiootof  anii^ity,  who,  wMle  thdy  W6re  phys* 
aitatl^  free,  M'ere  oieMatly  ^\kttfn  They  wete  slaves  to  k  ? ariet^ 
of  dehiilpfis,  beealfde  it  wal)  nqt  the  truth  which  made  theni 
fi^^e.  ;  But  a  natioA,  whb^e  j^(?edom  is  nurtured  and  matured  bi 
the  safot^  mfluence  of  the  pressj  wilt  be  Aot  pnlv  ph^'srcallj^ 
h\}i  iotelleciually  free.  Its  atatutes  will  upt  only  contain  a 
Habka^,  C0BPU8  for  the  protection  of  t.he  bpdv,  but  ^ 
Habilas  MfiNTBii  for  l^he  .security  ot  tne  s^ino.  The 
niassy  ten^tk  of  chain  whi^b  prieatcraftj^  octipg  a^  the  menial 
of  ck^potiaoi,.  coiti  round  the  bodied  and  the  i&imb  of  m 
igooratit  people  wiU  be  brokea  f  aiid  tiod^  wfao^  as'  the  jpooc 
aays^  prefera^ 

« Before  all  templei:  the  npiigbt  taeiot  asd  pdto/ 

aMl  be  worahipped,  ^dfhout  any  ieetaridti  diviakniulj  in  ike 
ipiHt  of  wiitersal  lote. 

The  kbchltlec^e  Of  tfaeatijSInf  i^orld  was  a  aorf  o^  ztiA  Wlifeb 
oft^n  d^Hghted  in  codceiiling  wirat  it  IcifieW,  fn  order  to  bfe 
ihon^t  to  Iciio^  m6re  tbdn  it  re&Ily  did ;  dad  to  gcfver^  fgnor* 
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ance  by  itfl  credulitv  and  itft,  fear$.    But^  since,  the  inyeatioa 
gf  priiiUng,  the  veil  of  mystery,  b&s  be^n  r^,  and  it  is  diffi-. 
.  cult  for  iguorant  iqaposUire.  to  usurp  the  honours  which  are. 
due.onIy  to  the  really  wise.    . 

The  author  of  this  work  ^eems  to  think,  diatevenin  this 
counti7  tlie  press  is  notyet.si^ciently  emaucipkted. 

'  Some  of  the  laws/  says  be,  *  relating  to  it  are  generally  dic- 
tated in  thie  spirit  of  barbarism;  and  though  they  do  not  restrain 
its  licence,  they  check  its  real  and  beneficial  liberty,  "y 

'  The  prospect  of  the  pillory,  of  saragc  mutilation,  of  (Wonious 
transportation,  or  of  an  ignominious  death  ;  though  th^V  do  not 
hitimidate  satirists  and  libelfers,  though  under  some  ci^rcam- 
titances  th^-x^iitribute  to  their  production,  tbey  b^t  in  th« 
bod  the  highest  and  most  estiineble  tprodueiioos  -ef  ihc-bumao 
mind.  .     •  .  »:  .  ■  i. 

-  '  The  editor  of  «n  English  paper  wa^fi  impnsoDed,  ini  tbe,Y#$ter 
rnd  of  the  refgn  .o(  Aiine,.f0r  printing  that  the  dM]^e*.of  J^^ 
emburgh  was  hup^p^backed,  though  the  truth  was  nptbr.ious'to 
!Euroj)e»  A'nothei^  was  taken  upjn  Ute  same  reign,  on  tne  com- 
V  plaint  of  the  Kussian  resideutj  for  comparing  the  Czar  to  a 
Siberian  bear.  ,  ,    '  „ 

*  The  subjects  on  which  the  lawS.>te  most  severe  dnd  mdst 
barbarous,  afe  the  most  interesting  to  humanity,  the  tpost  dHB- 
iuh  of  investigation,  and  int^ch  errors  are  most  venial,  ftcc^A'ttse 
most  harmless.-  ^n  these  sut^ecird^lieale  sn^  tildd  mtridsfdard 
not  think,  and  oamiot  be  ezpe4te<i> to  write  or  to  publish  at  the 
hazard  of  humiliating  and  dis^aceful  punishments.  In*  Chia 
manner  the  first  ^eat  souroes  of  important  and  useful  knolrledge 
arfi  shut  up;  for  those  persgus  wbo-.ocQasionally  escap^^.or  sur* 
fDount  the  ob^tacl^,  ^re  n^t  sufficienUy  numerous  to  b^  consi- 
dered as  exceptions.  Ages  may  concur  to  produce  a  Locke, 
crudent  to  insinuate « truth  with  suffering  all  it's  penalties ;  but 
the  life  of  Locke,  patiently  subrnftting  to  the  frowns^  and  con* 
ktantly  endangered  by  the  calumnies,  of  servile  and " paltry  priests^, 
is  a  lesson  of  melancholy  discouragement  to  virtuoUs, philosophy, 
and  to  those  writers  who  would  engage  in  the  mos^  useful  emr 
ployment  of  the  human  mind:  it  is  a  baneful  record;  that  no 
virtue  can  propitiate  interested  and  despotic  crueky ;  and  that 
no  offence  is  so  mortal  to  the  vanity  of  false  literature,  as  the 
jUlempt  to>  introduce  new  ideas,  the  greatest  blessings  of  man* 
kind.'  ;.        . 

The^ttthor  remarks^  yf^  •think  with  great  truths  that  though 

«  ibe  Reforiktation  asserted  the  national  iodependenpe  against  tha 
claims  of  Rome,  and  the  national  right  of  appointing  a  distinct 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  the  province  of  private  judgment 
was  not  enlarged  until  the  Puritans  brought  the  subject  into 
jiiscussiqn ;  and  if  th^ir  atguments  were  not  always  honourable 
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to  their  talents,  their  patience  and  suiFeriogs  were  testimonies  of 
their  zeal  and  their  sincerity. 

*  But  the  titility  of  the  press  in  the  extension  of  liberty  was' 
only  occasional,  and  then  scarcely  perceptible^  from  the  Conquest 
to  the  accession  of  the  bouse  of  Stuart.  That  power  was  roused 
by  the  Civil  War,  and  though  the  flood-gates  of  literary  licence 
have  been  frequently  drawn  together,  they  have  neve;*  since  been 
closed.' 

llie  next  passage  which  We  shall  produce  is  rather  quaintly 
but  forcibly  expressed. 

'The  warfare  of  the  ^servants  of  government,  and  periodical 
writers,  was  carried  on  with  various  successes  and  disasters,  until 
the  nempapers  planied  the  standard  of  the  pillory  in  the  ,gaUtry 
b/ patliamejit.  This  js  the  strong-hold  of  the  English  press,  it 
b  *one  of  the  strongest  lodgments  of  liberty  in  the  fortress  of 
power.' 

Perhaps  the  following  remark  may  be  thought  paradoxical ; 
but  we  are  inclined  to  assent  to  the  truth.  .  The  author  says 
that  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  *  is,  in  a  great  degree^ 
owing  to  the  unjust  and  unwise  restraints  of  its  liberty.' 

*  The  art  of  printing,  to  the  public,  is  like  the  art  of  speating 
to  an  individual ;  and  the  obligation  of  speaking  truth,  by  the 
press,  is  of  superior  importance  in  proportion  to  the  superiority 
of  the  public  to  any  individual.  The  punishm^m  of  literary 
falsehood  should  be  severe,,  prompt,  easily  obtained,  without 
exceptions,  and  always  inflicted  on  the  guilty..  Thje  doctrine — 
Oiat  truth  is  a  libel,  becai^^se  it  ro^y  provoke  a  breach  of  the 
peace-ris  a  sophism,  which  could  not  be  pleaded  if  falsehood 
were  immediately  punishable.' 

The  opmion  of  the  audior  on  the  virtues  and  talents  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  does  not  appear  to  be  more  favourable  than  our 
own ;  thoagb  in  his  estimate  of  tl^  character  of  Mr.  Fox,  he 
places  him  much  lower  in  the  scale  of  political  excellence 
than  we  have  been  wont  to  do.  Of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  author 
says, 

.  'The  facility  of  his  elocutiim,  the  structure  of  his  sentences 
and  a  rapid  choice  of  words,  were  fatally  substituted  for  profound 
acquaintance  with  human  nature,  and  competent  knowledge  of 
domestic  and  foreign  relations.' 

Part  of  wlmt  follows  is  in  the  obscure  and  ambiguous 
^le  of  the  writer,  afid  not  very  easy  to  be  understood,  though 
die  cooclusioQ  is  (lefinite  and  clear. 
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*Tbe  ghost  of  the  Ute  minister  is  too  powerful  for  the  ptfnf 
patrtoUsm  of  this  day.'  By  the  necenity  of  contran»  durio^^  hit 
life^  he  made  a  leadier  of  opposition,  who  would  have  been  vir* 
tuous  if  he  had  possessea  resolution  to  carry  that  oppotitioo  to 
extreinity.  The  opponent,  to  be  a  good  man*  had  only  to  oon* 
.tradict  and  resist  the  minister.  Tba(  has  been  done  by  a  man 
q(  >he  strongest  extemporaneous  talents  that  ever  appeared.. 
While  he  strictly  observed'  this  rule,  he  acquired  the  n^me  of 
patriot,  and  vas  the  terror  of  corrupt  cabinets :  but,  by  a  weak 
mmpromise  and  coalition,  he  ruined  hjs  political  character,  tbfew 
a  suspicion  over  his  future  pretensions,  and  bi«  opposition  WKIi 
ever  afterward  undecisive  and  inefiectuaU  He  met  the  minister 
on  unequal  terms,  and  directed  in  vain  the  in^petuoaity  and  (iink-> 
qeas^  of  his  elvquence  against  the  art^  cunniug,  and  plausibility 
of  his  antagonist. — Both  wanted  profundity  and  comprehension 
lOif  geniu9, 1  always  mean  fucb  as  that  of  Locke,  of  Monteaquien, 
or  of  Adam  Smitfi :  both  w^re  destitute  of  the  elementaiy  know* 
ledge  of  real  statesmen,  which  no  random  experience  can  supply ; 
both  had  entered  the  world  as  hereditary  politicians,  and,  when 
only  i^oys,  9Qpiinai^d  the  career  of  sages..  The  minister  be- 
c^m^  |nasi|e|:  jpf  i^beir  lanj^uagCj  without  theif  ideas;  all  his  sci- 
ence was  resolved  into  langua^^ ;  apdtie  mounted  on  the  wings 
of  word^  into  a  region  of  brilliant,  but  spurious  eloquence,  where 
acientific  ideas  nevfer  enter/ 

In  another  gart  of  the  work^  the  author  tells  us  that  Mr.  Pi^ 

'  spoke  m  the  masque  of  religfon  and  civil  order,  ''and  thus  he 
did  the  deed  be  durst  not  name  ;'^  he  threw  the  interests  of 
Britain  into  a  revolutionary  wheel,  and  drew  the  .events  by 
chances:  tinselled  with  the  flowers  of  meretridous  eloquence, 
he  undertook,  without  horror^  to  add  fuel  to  the  ^ames  of  devas- 
^  tation;'an'dIiel4up  to  the  woiid^a  hideous  fiend,  disguised  m 
pompous  pretence  and  false  magnificence,  which  he  denominated 
'*  a  just  and  necessary  war/' 

As  Ihr  as  we  can  make  out  the  fea|  drift  of  the  author  in 
iha  Xth. '  Study/  which  is  no  very  easy  matter,  it  appears  ta 
be  that  the  more  general  instmdaon  of  the  people  by  the 
nsodium  of  t)ie  press,  is  the  only  safe  basis  on  which  to  found 
my  poUtJcaKreforroation.  We  must  agree  with  the  author  dutt 
po  reform  is  likely  to  be  veiy  lasting,  nor  very  extensively  bene* 
^cial^  which  originates  in  the  ignorance  rather  than  in  the  know- 
ledge, in.  the  bUhd  passions  r&ber  than  in  the  deliberate  jjudg- 
meht  oft  the  people.  To  give  ipen  ti  voice  in  tlie  election  of 
legislators,  whose  intellectual  faculties  have  never  received  any 
(Pfilture^  but  nrhq  have  t^n  ei^enj^ed  ftqjB  tb^ir  ijaf^nqr  W  <=f  ®- 
MWiy  an<jF|g90f^nce,  ^ould  iip  qi))y  40  euoap  a  V4it  n^^  i% 
vibi^b  ^  ihost  ungoverned  f^sfigm  b^iWi  ^^M  \^  4ifp. 
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criminttHMi  is  to  be  found,  to  hp  thrown  into  violent  and  turbkl 
action  by  political  speciiiatori,  who  are  ever  ready  to  n^^^ 
the  ladder  of  their  avarice  or  their  aoibUion  oa  the  {<bould(u;^ 
of  the  multitttde. 

We  have  no  space  to  make  any  strictures  on  the  Xltb/and 
last '  Study/  called  the  Prince.  But  we  are  ionpelled  to  ea> 
tract  one  remark^  which  we  fear  but  too  truly  describes  the 
prevalent  characteristic  of  the  present  times. 

'  The  spirit  of  the  ni^tion,  at  this  awful  time^  is  a  general  desife  - 
o^  making  fortunes,  to  support  expensive  and' vicious  profusion. 
The  tnnnoierabie  passtont  produced  by  an^-univerBal  and. insatia- 
ble avidity  lor  favour,  placet,  pensioM,  &€.  diffuse  a  cfiitagio^ 
and  enervating  influeoce  through  the  whole  nation.* 

We  have  considered  this  volume  more  at  length  than  U- 
isrould  otherwise  deserve,  if  it  were  not  from  the  close  relation 
which  many  of  the  reflections  have  to  the  critioal  aspect  of 
political  parties  at  the  present  period,  to  the  lust  of  inuovation 
on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  determination  to  resist;  even  a  safe, 
moderate,  and  practical  reform  of  abuses  c^  the  other.  When 
political  discussions  are  so  generally  agitated,  it  may  not  be  a 
wholly  useless  attempt  to  endeavour  to  discourage  the  pas- 
sionate expectations  of  reformers,  as  well^  as  the  infatuated 
obstinacy  of  their  oppon^u^,  and  to  direct  the  atteptio^  of 
sober  iiiquirer^  and  real  wejl- wishers  |p  their  cQuitfry,  to  a  few 
of  those  simple,  but  most  important  principles,  of  which  we 
cannot  lose  sight  in  this  Stormy  crisis  whkaut  endMigering  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  community.  ~ 

Art*  II. — An  Historical  Survey  of  the  Ecc^shsiical  JntU 
quities  of  France;  with  a  View  to  il^irate  the  Rise  and 
rrogress^  of  OoiMc  Architecture  inMurope.  By  $be 
late  Rev.  G.  D.  ffhitthigion,  of  St.  JokrCs  VoMege^ 
Cambridge.    Taylor,  1809. 

WHEN  an  author  writAs  with  an  avowed  purpose  of  coiw 
futing  received  opinions;  it  becomes  oC  some  importance  to 
ascertain  whether  he  made  the  observations  on  which  he  fbunda 
his  own«  before  the  adoption  of  his  {MMtiqiilar  hypothesis* 
We  believe  that  Mr.  Whittingtbn's  '  previous  study  aiid  knowh 
ledge  of  Gothic  architecture,'  were  accomplished  but  a  short 
time  before  b^, undertook  his  exploratory  jouniey  to  France ; 
and  use  had  not  auMle  him  so  sturdy  an  antiquary,  that  hfi 
should  of  force  be  enthralled  io  ao  unalterable  opinion.    Wo 
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are  the  rather  inclined  to  fall  hito  dits  way  of  thirvkmg;  sinee 
the  value  of  the  publication  mint  be  increased,  in  proportion 
as  the  writer  undertook  his  inquiry  free  from  prejudice. 

*  The  author^t  *  design  in  its  first  conception  was  limited  to  a 
refutation,  from  the  history  of  existing  monuments,  of  an  hypo-r 
thesis  maintained  by  sereral  writers,  and  supported  by  the  society 
of  antiquaries,  tb^t  tbp  style  usudly  called  Gotbic^  really  prij(i- 
pated  ia  this  island,  and  ought  therefore  in  future  to  receive 
the  'denomination  of  English  architectare/ 

In  the  coun^e  of  his  inquiriesi  he  jndged  it  better  to  change 
his  plan;  and  the  present  work,  which  occupied  the  four  last 
years  of  his  life,  is  now  published  according  to  his  own  re* 

Suest.  The  author  unfortunately  did  i^ot  live  to  complete  fus 
esign,  which  comprehended  also  '  an  incjuiry  into  the  origin 
of  Uothic  architecture :'  his  editor,  however,  has  been  able 
%•  ascertain  his  opinion  on  this  disputed  point. 

f  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  (Gothic  architecture)  is  of  eastern 
fsxtraction,  and  that  ii  was  imported  by  the  Crusaders  into  the 
west.  All  eastern  buildings  as  far  back  as  they  ^o  (and  ae 
cannot  tell  how  far),  have  pointed  arches,  and  are  m  the  same 
style;  is  it  pot  faif  to  suppose  tbs^t  some  of  these  are  older  than 
the  twelfth  century,  or  tqat  the  s^me  style  existed  before  that 
time  ?  Is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  dark  ages  of  the  west  should- 
have  given  a  mode  of  architectureto  the  east  V  &c. 

The  Crusaders  are  therefore  supposed  to  have  introduced 
this  style  among  us;  but  even  admitting  that  the  pointed  arch 
was  coipipdn  in  the  east  before  the  twelfth  century,  it  does 
^fit  aUike  us  as  a  necessary  consequence,  tliat  the  nations  of 
the  west  may  not  also  be  inventors  of  that  style,  especially  as 
the  churches  ^r^(ed  in  flnglfind^  by  the  knights  templars, 
were  not  int^nd^d  as  imitations  of  the  native  archi^cture  of 
Palestine,  but  of  the  (:hurch  qf  the  (loly  Sepulchre,  which  does 
not  displf^  a  sifi^le  pointed  ^ch,  but  is  altogether  a  bad  imi- 
tation of  the  antique  buildings  of  Rpme.^  The  circumstance^ 
that  only  the  most  ancient  of  our  circular  churches  (St.  Sepul*; 
chre's^  at  (3Biqbr|dge),  displays  the  round-headed  arch,  addis  to 


*  T^e  obserratioti  of  an  author,  (vrbom  we  do  apt  generally  admirej^  on 
thii  subject,  is  verified  in  the  sj^stem  under  di^cumon.  '  Ho  sooner  is  any 
f^n.  of  an  iarention  iovfiuted,  bat  difierent  countri^  b«i^in  to  assert  an  f  xciij|- 
sive  title  to  it,  Hiid  the  only  point  iu  which  any  eoontries  agree  i^  perhaps  m 
aacribing  the  discovery  to  some  other  nation  reinote  enough  in  time  for  neU 
ther  pf  them  to  kaow  soy  tl^iig  of  it'-^WaJpole't  AaecUcitek  o(  Pf  iqtoig, 
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ike  probiibiUtyy  that  the  painted  arch  in  the  otheft.  w^  kvit  m 
inkatioD  of  that  tftjie  whidi  was  not  unknown^n  £u^land  al 
the  time  of  their  erection. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  preface  without  noticing  with  re* 
prehension  the  confidence  displayed  by  the  editor  when  ex- 
pressing himself  on  a  subject  with  1»hich  he  does.not  appear 
very  well  acquainted;  and  which  at  laifl  if^  and.innst  ever  foe^ 
involved  in  darkness  and  confusion* 

'  If,  therefore,  we  could  discovet  in  aiiy  ooe  country  a  gradual 
alteration  of  this  style,  beginning  'with  the  form  of  the  arch,  and 
progressively  extending  to  the  whole  of  the  (H'nameiits  and 
general  design:  after  which,  if  we  eouM  trace  the  new  fashion 
slowly  nisking  its  way,  and  by  degrees  adopted  by  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  the  supposition  of  Mr.  WalpoW  (that  the 
Gothic  style  proceeded  from  a  gradual,  corruption  and  subsequent 
refij^ment  of  the  Roman,)  ^ould  be  -greatly  confirmed.  No* 
thing  qf  this,  hovoeper,  is  the  case/ 

'  Truly,  the  noble  editor  is  very  dictatorial^  and  seems  to  have 
foi^gotten  that  he  is  treating  a  subject  which  has  perplexed  all 
the  grey^beards  of  the  society  of  antiqnaries^  and  hundreds 
more,  who  have  spent  long  lives  in  its  investigation.  The 
advantages^  and  the  honour^  which' he  derives  from  having  ac* 
companied  so  e;cceUent  and  judicious  a  friend  as  Mr.  Whit« 
tington  on  his  tour  of  examination,  and  from  being  appoitited 
the  editor  of  his  posthumous  writings*  do  not  necessarily  dub 
faim  the  minor  of  antiquaries^  nor  justify  his  pasjsing  a  hasty 
and  undigested  sentence  on  a  topic  with  which  he  Kas  but  a  very 
slender  acquaintance. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  affirm  that  Lord  Orford  is  in  tfie 
right;  Or  that  Lord  Aberdeen  is  in  the  wrong,  but  on  either 
fide  of  the  question  we  feel  a  strong  sentiment  of  disap|Ax>^ 
bation  at  hasty  and  violent  conclusions.  We  abo  discover  an 
appearance  of  artifice  in  the  manner  in  which  his  lofdship  lays 
down  his  proposition.  Why,  for  instance,  is  the  alteration 
from  Saxon  to  Gothic  architecture  to 

*  begin  with  the  form  of  the  arch  V 

Why  might  not  the  short  circular  columns  become  gradually 
more  lofty^  and  more  clustered,  and  the  small  dimensions  of 
tlie  e^rly  Saxon  church,  expand  into  the  proportions  and 
fastness  of  "the  Gothic  cathedrals  of  a  later  date,  piior  to  any 
material  change  in  the  construction  af  tlie  arches? 

Mr.  Whittington  begfais  his  survey  with  an  account  of  Ae 
churches  of  Constantino,  and  his  remarks  on  the  architecture 
p/lbe  church  of  Sta,  Croce,  confirm,  as  we  think,  a  conjecture 
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of  Mr.  Bentham  and  other  amiqaariesy  tfaat  die  word  ptfrtici^ 
lis  descriptive  of  a  part  of  oiir  mo^t  ancient  Saxon  churches,  is 
to  be  interpreted  aifle. .  We  found  our  opinion  oo  the  drcum* 
stance  of  this  churchy  as  well  as  other  anoient  'Bantic^j  having 
the  aisles  open  to  the  atmosphere  in  the  manner  of  porticoes.* 
Theise  probably  were  imitated  iu  our  island  as  Air  as  the  dif* 
ferenee  of  olimate  would  admit  of  imitation ;  and  though  in 
some  measure  secured  from  the  internal  air,  mighty  without 
much  apparent  impropriety^  retain  the  appellation  of  portici. 
If  it  should  be  asked  bow  the  Saxons  became  acquainted  with 
fbe  fqrms  of  the  Roman  Basilicte  ?  Jt  is  readily  answered,  by 
their  communication  (with  ecclesiastics  from  Rome.  For 
instance,  Gregory  the  First  sent  three  preachers  and  several 
monks  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  inhabitants  of  our 
island  in  the  articles  of  the  catholic  bitfa:f  these  of  coarse 
ivould-  alto  communicate  to  theH^  catechumens  the  mode  of 
constructing  churches  after  the  manner  of  Italy,  and  thus, 
>irichou^  any  great  stretch  of  probability,  we  may  trace  thp  ongin 
f>f  ttie  porticus  before  alludjed  tp. 

The  second  chapter,  containing  an  account  of  the  churclie!| 
of  ^e  Gauls,  and  the  third,  displaying  the  progress  of  architect 
|i4pe  ^m  the  time  of  Clovis  to  Charleuiagne,  are  perspicuous 
^lucf^atipos  of  the  sacred  edifices  of  those  periods;  andii 
appears  from  Mr.  Whittington's  documents,  that  the  shape  ojF 
pQOstantine^s  churches  was  adopted  in  France  before  we  have 
any  authority  to  ascertain  their  eaistence  in  England.  We  are 
pot  inforif  eti  vvhether  ^hey  were  built  with  aisles,  but  the 
author  speaks  of  their  '^  interLal  porticoes,-'  without  any  ex* 

Slaifl^p  or  r^ark.  In  the  third  chapter  we  have  an  elaborate 
isseit^iiptf  to  prove  that  there  were  few,  if  any  professed  archi- 
tects in  Frapc^  at  this  early  period,  and  that  tne  ecclesiastics 
ifcere  t)ic  (jesigners  a^  well  as  superintendnnts  of  buildings  devoted 
to  religion>  It  is  well  known  that  they  were  so  in  England, 
an^  t|ie  atubor  ha9  made  it  siiflficieptly  clear,  that  France  had 
equal  reason  to  boast  of  ^he  abilities  and  perseverance  of  her 
clergy.  Our  readers  will  perhaps  be  interested  in  the  relation 
of  the  sudden  rise  of  St.  Eloy ;  at  least  the  slory  of  the  imme* 


*  We  notice  this  coinci4viicc  from  an  ul«a  thai  it  prc-scots  a  rery  atrouy 
argument  in  ffvour  of  the  Saxon  churches  of  the  sixth  ceottiry  havins  been 
built  of  stone. 

See  Beatbam*8  Ely,  p.  W,  or  his  £$8iiy,  as  publish^  by  Taylor,  p.  9''^— B. 

f  Mi^it  eC  viros  optinioR  in  Britanoiam,  Augustinufb,  Melitum  ei  Joannein» 
eumqiie  bis  monacbos  quoinleia  probatuisine  r\iat  i   quorum  HMmiUsr  4^ 
frv^ticvtwnitM^idei  sostri  4p^isffc  Aagli*  tum  priiiiHfl»int4lMCMD<^#»t«  ; 
Flatina  d^  viia  Toiit.  Grej^rorH  I.  iC 
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4hte  vewui  oi  vmrk  will  be  recooEiiiieiidedi  \^y  the  charm  of 
navelty. 

*  Having  been  lm)ugbt  to  court  to  make  a  saddle  for  tbe  king; 
tiitentraordiQary  talents  soon  made  him  an  object  of  royal  f^vpur; 
and  after  exercising  the  employmeiUfi  of  goldsmith  and  archited 
during  tbe  reigns  of  Dagoberi  and  Clovis  II.  be  embraced  l^ 
ccclesianica)  pix>fe$siony  and  was  appoiated  Bisbop  of.Noyon  by 
Clotbairelll.' 

.  Thechapt^condudes  ^vitbanaccount  of  tETeantiqiiari^. of 
the  abbey  church  of  St.  Dennis.  The  origmal  structure,  of 
which  some  repmants  still  exist,  ira^  beguj)  by  Pepi|)|  |mi4 
fiaiabed  by  Charlemagne  in  775.  In  this  respefct  France  l^^c^ven 
England  far  behind :  we  cannot  \viUi  cert^iiUy  s^^^rq^  tha(  smjr 
portion  of  our  ecclesiastical  ^chitectip-e  is  pf  grealer  antigui^ 
thai)  the  conque9tj  though  if,  h  highly  proba|4^  t^  30i|)€  ar^ 
really  Saxon. 

•^  Th^  townl\  cjiagt^r  cpntahis^  very  ^lear  and  acf ura/e4^^r4fh 
tion  of  the  motley  style ;  the  union  of  meannesa  and  magpi^-^ 
cQDce,  iptrodoced  into  FnuH:e  \iy  th^  splendid  Chafi|e(^gpe. 
'^rke  ijruptions  pf  the  Nornians,  after  the  death  of  jUomW^  <H4. 
only  imj^ded  the  progre9s  of  architecture^  but  churcbea  aq(f 
inpnasterief  met  with  untimely  destruction  fropi  the  hands  of 
these  barbarian^;;  wbiUt  ti^e  Saracens  r^^figed  Frai^c^  oji  i]^ 
other  side  of  the  king^on^.  ^dd  to  tbe^e  adver^  circan^r 
Btances  tfa^  iflea  which  prevs^l^d  ah^ut  the  qonclqaio^  of  thp. 
t^JOti^  cfpti^ry,  thaf  the  world  would  en^  with  tl^  ^rstmi^eQ* 
wiup,  9i»4  ^e  s{^  not  b^  s^irprii^ed  at  th^  tprpi^  ^tp|teof  tb#, 
country  in  respect  to  every  elegant  an^  useful  ^rt*  When  tba 
yfOil4  was  f9uiu;i  to  have  surviv^  the  e^pifatiqn  of  the  teptb 
century,  it  was  ag^ip  though^  of  consequence  to  repair  and 
erect  places  of  ppb)ic  \vorsbip;  and  under  the  happier  auspicea 
of  ^p()^rt|  ^ciipsiastifaL  and  ^iponas^ic  edifices  began  to  re^r 
Aifii^  qis^vp  wajls ;  apfi  altlioiigh  the  architecture  qf  th^  pro-, 
ce^^  cepiiiurie^  contipued  to  prevail,  tb^  churches  at  .{Ma 
penpd.  ys^p  coii8|rpct^4  pn  a  mpre  extpnsive  plan.  M 
this  time 

'  Tbe  fashion  in  practice  all  over  Europe  continued  to  ]b^  a 
barbarous  imitation  of  the  Roman  manner^  but  from  various  cir-^ 
cumstances,  in  different  countries,  it  partook  of  different  features. 
'fbe  Saxon  churches  in  England  were  inferior  in  elt^ration,  • 
massiveiiess,  and  magnitude,  to  those  of  the  No/mans^  and  the 
Norman  modedifiered  considerably  from  that  whicfa  was  adopted 
in  the  neighhourbood  of  Paris,  and  further  to  the  south.  The 
Norinan  churches  were  in  some  instances  largerj  bi)t  exhibited  a 
greater  rudeness  of  design  and  execution. 
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*  The  oolumns,  in  particolar,  were  withoat.  symmttry,  and 
shewed  but  little  skill  in  the  art  of  sculpture,  while  those  of  the 
French  arti&Ls  \^hose  taste  had  been  improved  by  the  remaioa  of 
Soman  architecture,  frequently  imitated  with  success  the  Corin- 
thian capita),  imd  sometimes  the  classiVal  proportions.  ;  Both 
styles  are  wholly  deficient  ill  correctness  of  taste,  but  the  bar- 
barous massiveness  of  a  Norman  structure  has  a  more  decided  air 
of  origmality,  and  its  rudeness,  when  on  a  large  scale,  serves 
greatly  to  enhance  the  sublimity  of  its  effect/  p,  43^ 

The  next  century  is  above  all  other  periods  remarkable  in 
the  calendar  of  the  antiquary,  as  the  era  in  which  the  pointed 
arch  first  made  its  appearance  in  £arope.  Among^  the  first 
instancefi  of  the  pointed  arch  in  France,  Mr.  Whittington  enu- 
iherates  the  works  of  Suger,  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  begun  in 
11379  and  the  monastery  of  the  knights  tempFars  at  Paris, 
fHrobftbly  begun  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  We 
shall  reserve  ouf  remarks  on  these  dates  to  a  further  oppor- 
tunity^  which  is  offered  to  us  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
work. 

It  would  have  been  unjust  in  speaking  of  the  works  of  this 
time  to  have  passed  by  the  name  of  Benizet,  or  'St.  Benedict; 
the  architect  and  founder  of  '  the  great  bridge  across  the 
Rhone^  between  Avignon  and  Villeneuve^  one  of  die  grandest 
'  efforts  of  architectural  skill  which  France  has  ever  produced.* 
Like  many  other  surprising  works  of  the  earlier  ages,  its 
erection  was  attributed  to  divine  inspiration;  and  the  author 
justly  observes^  that  *  cbnsidering  the  extent  and  novelty  of 
the  plan,  it  may  be  suspected  that  he  designedly  had  recotu^ 
to  the  aid  of  superstition.' 

The  account  of  this  great  undertaking  of  a  man  who  is  de- 
scribed as  a  shepherd,  reniituls  us  of  a  story  related,  we  think,  by 
Mr.  £vans,  of  ah  original  genius  of  modern  times,  a  stone- 
mason, who  succeeded  in  throwing  an  arch  across  a  vast  chasm, 
ID  North. Wales,  which  had  defeated  the  frequetit  attempts  of 
professional  architects.  We  will  conclude  our  remarks  on  the 
fiflh  chapter,  with  the  author's  atrcount  of  the  architecture  of 
the  twelfth  century  in  his  own  words.  •'■ 

*  We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  architecture  of  France 
underwent  a  total  change  ini  the  course  of  the  twelfth  century  ; 
during f  his  period  it  exhi]bited  three  distinct  characters;  at  the 
beginnmg  of  the  century  the  old  Lotnbard  mode  was  in  practice  ; 
towards  the  middle  this  became  mixed  with  the  new  fashion  of  the 
pointed  arch  ;  and  before  the  end  the  ancient  heavy  manner  was 
every  where  discontinacd,Jand  the  new  airy  tinmixed  Gothic  uni- 
versally adopted/  *  .  |?«50» 
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.  T{be  ntst  aqd  last  chapter  of  tkia  diviaion  iBfenm  us  of  the 
fouDdatioQ  of  the  superb  structures  ef  the  thirteenth  ceatnry;. 
and  it  must  be  cpnfessed  that  the  author  has- made  g6od  hb 
desjga  of  she\iiiig  that  the  Euglish  were  far  beiiiod  their  con^ 
tineiital  rivals  in  richness  and  variety  of  style  duriqg  this  era; 
but  this  acknowledgment  comes.more  regularly  under  the  head* 
of  Rheiinsy  and  St.  Nicaise,in  the  latter  division  of  the  work. 

fThe  Iburteentb  add  fifteenth  centuries,  in  consequence  of 
tf>e  iai^sioiis.  of' the  English,  were  particolariy  inauspicious  to 
the  progress  of  tiie  arts  in  Franc^,  whilst  in  Englabd  they  were 
carried  to  the! highest  state  of  magnificence;  thongfa  the  chastity' 
4^  dengn,  whheh  gave  vtilufe  to  the  structures  of  ah  earlier  pe- 
riod^ tio  longer  existed.  The  fii?st  part  of  the  woA  coricludea 
with  an  account  bf  the  total  abandonment  of  the  pointed  style,, 
tvhich  in  JJnglarid  also ,  was  shortly  afterwards  siiperseiJed  by 
9i6ns;rd  imitations  of  the  architecture  of  modeni  £pine. 

Tne^^6ry,'p{  rte  foundation  of  St.  Germaid  is  weU«oU«. 
and  its  variojus  dates  have  every  aj^pearance  of  accuracy;  but 
aa.we  are  engaged  in  the  examination  of  particular  edifices/ 
we  shall  paas  hastily  through  this,  chapter  t<i  others  of  more* 
interest:  obser^ang  by  the  way,  that  the  auttior  has  displayed 
gr^at  ingenuity  in  his  disagreement  from  a  contested  opinion; 
diat  the  statues  \^hich  ornament  the  portal  of  the  tower  are  of  ' 
the  age  of  Charlemagne,*  or  even  of  Childebert. 

The  second  chapter  describes  the  foundation  of.  the  abbey 
of  St.  Genevieve,  the  church  of  vi^hich  is  considered  as  th& 
most  interesting  relic  in  France,  and  with  justice^  if  the  church 
novic  in  existence,  the  more  ancient  part  of  it  we  mean,  be 
really  the  original  structure  erected  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century ;  and  from  its  size  and  figure,  probability  aeems 
9iuch  to  favour  that  optnjbn.  The  more  recent  pavtof  the: 
building  is  singular,  on  account  of  its  \oug  wA  lancet  simped 
windows,  which  the  author  remarks  are  very  rare  in  France^ 
As  it  does  not .  seem  ascertained  when  the  alterations  con- 
taining these  windows  took  place,  and  as  this  form  is  almost 
universally  adopted  in  our  first  specimens  of  poinded  archi-, 
tccture,  it  is  not  improbable  that.  France  has  ocoaslonaljy, 
borrowed  that  peculiarity  from  us,  whilst  we  have  more  gene- 
rally adopted  her  rose  windows. 

The.  church  of  St.  Denis,  which  occupies  the  next  chap*. 
ter,  was  alihost  rebuilt,  and  dedicated  in  the  year  iji40 ;  but 
afterwards  underwent  several  alterations :  but  it  does  rK>t  seem, 
tery  clear  when  these  took  place.     However,*  we  dp  not  think' 


•Thh  church  was  erected  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  «eiitary ;  and 
reboitt  by  tf  ocard  in  f90,  aJmvft  in  the  sUtc  m  trhieh  it  now  huaaini. 
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so    WkiUikg§M*$  Sun^  of^ke  Atatquiiit$  of  France: 

Aat  Mr/WWtiSiigmiiM^ifat^s'Hie  appearance  6t  AC  pohited 
grdi  mFratfce;  in  a^iibiflg  t6  the  work  of  Sager^  (the  chevet 
«f  Sb  Denibj>iii  abtilpiitt  prior  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
eencury.  ^  He*  tli^efore  exults  at  having  estabKsbed  his  hjpo- 
tben9,  that'  rii^  pohit^i)  arch  vf9$  known  in  France  before  H 
diade' its  appeavance  in  England. 

'When  it  it  vemeiabered  that  the  wdrfai  of  8aget  were  mil 
executed  before  the  middie  of  *  the  twelfih  ceokxtry,  and  that  th^ 
chevet  of, Sif  P&nis  was  ittcJitpoHkbiy  finished  in  the  year  1144^ 
our  b^lijgf  th9t  the  English  mniiHft  were  prior  to  .thoae  of  othev 
nations  in  tfie  use  of  the  pointed  arch,  must  b^  contiderablj 
shaken.  No  certain  instance  can  be  brought  forward  aRioog 
Aie  anterior  or  contemporary  buildings  of  this  country,  in  whidi 
the  point^iS  arch  was  decidedty  introduced.  All  authorities  cencuf 
in  fiking  tht  rei^  of  Henry  11.  (that  is  after  the  year  1 154)  as  the 
earliest  era  t)f  ^fte  h^trodiiction  of  the  mixed  style  of  round  ana 
pdioded  aftlWs,  WHith  we  see  practised  in  SugcPs  wOrks  in  Praticc 
btfiire  tiiat  petiod.  The  fir^t  wot^  in  whicYi  the  pointed  arcb 
4eeidediy  ooenra  hi  this  eoiintry  (for  the  dubtotos  insunee  Sf  St: 
Crosfiy  built  in  U3!^-^d6,  cannl^t  be  aditiidett  by  any  one  whi^ 
wishes  to  proceed  dn  sure  groonds^)  are  the  vaokir  of  archbishop 
Kogfer,  at  Yorky  begun  in  117  i;  the  vestibule  of  the  temple 
churcb>  built  in  n84;  the- great  western  tower  of  £Iy^  finisbeA 
in  ll8i) ;  the  choir  at  Canierbury,  carried  on  between  11/5  and 
1  ISO;  and  the  two  western  towers  of  Durham^  which  are  almost 
exactly  ih  the  same  style  as  Suger 's  firont  at  St.  Denis,  erected 

nn:  p.m. 

Hw^ailtbor  hks,  \ri  donbt  not,  eiiu\ne^afed  all  th6  earliest 
«pdt;ilHel»  6f  (be  pbititbd  slreh  Mitth  \Vere  known  to  tiini^lbut 
witboat  tniMtig  dur^etVes  ^arti^d  in  this  contention,  we  may 
ifiivLte  fh€  ^i^lHet  ihstdnce  of  tfr^  cKiirch  6f  l^t.  Joha  a^ 
l^etis^,  thfe^  to#(er  of  \t'hich  is  supported  on  tbd  eastern  and 
western  sides  bysemich-ctihirarchb^,  atid'oii.ih^  northern  and 
aouthertti  by  pointed  ontdii. '  We  believe  idl  the  antiquaries 
who  have  aeen  it  concladc  the  arches  to  be  coeval  with  each 
othery  ahid  with  the  otTier  ahcie^^t  part^  ot  the  building.  li\ 
Mr.  Brifton^s  account  of  thid  church,  he'  <{lio^ed  th'^  bpiniori 
of  tlie  Oxford  Anglo-Saxon  f)rofeS^or,  who^i'^arks,  that  m 
those  parts '  1  lone  ago  recogfris^d  the  magh'ifll^^nce  of  ftog'er* 
of  Siu^fti/  &C-*  Now  Roger,  bishop  of  Safisbtify,  Kved  in  th^ 
r^ign  of  Henr/I.  arid  we  kiave  our  readei^s  to  iudge  fafoW^ 
Mttr  this  stroi^^  probability  a(>pr6aches  to  ce'rtaimy.  Li  th^ 
WteMeri  fiobt  ^  iiantbony^  there  is  an  iusiaA<ie-4>f  the  Intro* 


4*  ^toii;fl  4rcUtect«r»l  intiipittiesi    ("aitia.fafe^ 
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WhHti^hf/B  Surif9tfoftke  dMtiqmti49  rf  Ffami.     ST. 

^  dkiction  ofthe  {kN«tedirdi,«idJRsoek  a  skntmrwrciiaevi  it 
^  unlikely  to  bave  beeh  a  subsequent  addibdn;  the  date  of  tfaar 
partoT  the  buiMkig  i&.llOB.  Perbafls  ori  a  orara  accovai)!^ 
eaamioatioti  of  our  parodiial  tbuncbet^  other  mtadaea  majr 
oc<iQr  to  fix  more  decidedly  Ae'  em  of  the  pointed  H^cbiis 
Enalaad;  and  it  il  bat  just  to  adriiit  tliat  in  someDf.  tbs  Imp 
celebrated  churches  of  France,  antiquities  might  be  axpoaedf 
^^ich  cahy  it  back  in  that  counti^  to  a  j^riod  still  more 
remojte.  *  •       \         >•       i  -  .  .•..  .." 

.  tVe  shall  pasa  over  the  fofifthicha|iter  whieh  destribea  th4 
cathedrd.oC  iNptse.  Damej  (a  ohnreb  with  -  iim-  prelAuiaows  ' 
except  in  regard  to  its  size^)  and  proceed  to  ear  pdmafffcs  eii 
themtby  whi<rh  is  oocttpied  in!  k  dcscHptionof  Iwojof-Uie 
moat  bbautaful  Gothic  structures  in  the  world,  the  cstdiddiai^ 
and  the  cburctrof  St.  Necaise,  at  Rheims. 

Thifivest  front  of  this  elqpnit  building  f6rflta  a  froqtii|Refc6 
to  th^  work^  and  the  reader  will  BckkiowUdgi  how  deatetedljr 
it-fe^oojidefied  the  fiaest  specimco  of  |»ohited  architeateie  in. 
Europe.  After  havhig  bestowed  da  it  «  merited  .omtmmla^ 
dation,  th^  author  adds^ 

*  ''That  thesd  praises  tniy  tioi  bb  <hoiight  extratagaht  and  oii* 
fbtinded,  1  will  point  out  distinctly  its  beiauiies,  and  the  causc^i 
of  Its  superioritv.  The  diminlshirig  liar  pyramidal  ibtthi^  ill 
itself  more  graceful^  and  it  is  certainly  more  congenial  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Gothic  style  than  tlie  sqV)Are  frbnts  of  our  c^thed^ls. 
It  has  the  advantage  ifhMk  is  possessed  too  by  sorte  of  bxM,  of 
having  no  mixture  or  confusion  of  design  ;  bat  hen^  ho#  ftdbiy 
has  the  invention  and  the  taste  of  the  architect  displayed  itself! 
ile  has  surpassed  every  other  front  in  richness^  at  thf^^me  time 
Chat  he  has  excelled  them  in  lightness ;  he  has  judicJuusly  placed 
all  his  heavy  magnificence  beloWy  and  has  gradually  lightenedl 
aad  rdieved^his  ornaments  as  they  rise  to  the  stilattmit  i  tbt  iye 
is  delighted  without  being  confused  ;  every  thing  partakes  of  the. 
pyramidal  and  spirsl  form,  and  the  srchitectdne  is  preserved  as 
ddii^ete  aHd  light  as  possible,  as  a  contrast  and  relief  to  ihd 
scolpture*   p.  127.  '  ■  ' 

w 
Tbe  author  then  proceeds  to  state  die. advantages  it  derK'es  « 
from  its  magnificent  portal ;  contrasting  with  it  the  oppositi 
inannefs  of  our  cathedrals^  whose  western  doors  bear  no  pro- 
portion to  the  altitude  of  the  ftont^  ot  the  ii)i^;faificence  of 
y  the  windows. 

'In  the  surveying  the  cathedral  of  Rheiots,  there  it,  I  tbinlr, 
V       noAing  ebieb  thd  itiost  scrupuloes  taste  wouM  wish  altered^  ex<^ 
,cept  tbe^eisb  ef  Hie  fa^wersi  wMch  might  perliaps  |ay^  asiulMi 

•  mere  spiral  sha{ie/  .       /- 
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38     fKkiitingtont  Swrde^  of  ike  Jutiqukiet  of  France: ; 

I»  (his ;  retfect  wi  differ  vfiA'  the  iiutbdr;«Bd  think  the  o\h  » 
je<;tioti  lies  agsiiiist  the  crowding  of  the  large  marigold  win* 
^w  into  a  pototed  arch,  which  seems  placed  where  it  is  for  no 
reason  whatever,  and  has  much  the  appeanmce  of  an  after* 
'diodght^  not  to  mention;  that  its  mode*  of  union  with  the 
toWerSi^^atthe  springing  of  the  arch,  is  ill  defined^  and,  in  the 
print,  incomprehensible.  We  also  disKke  the  twp  gigantic 
iigiures  connected  with  the  diminutive  ones;  and  the  heavy, 
and  inharmonious  resemblance  of  trees  immediately  above  it* 
Notwitlistandiitg  these  eiceptions,  we  readily  iiHow  it  to  be 
die  richest^  and  lightest,  specimen  of  the  styk,  which  has  ever 
met  our  observation^ 

'  We  pass:  over  the  beautiful  little  structure  of  St.  Nicaise, 
and  hasten  to  the  more  interesting  one -of  Amiens.  Tliisit 
particularly  notorious,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  erection. 
Iakin|^i  place  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  cathedral 
of  ^isbury,  and  Mr.  Whittington  from  that  coincidence 
draws.* a  valuable  comparison  between  the^e  two  cathedrals. 
The  nsHlt  of .  lua  ob8er.vations  is, 

'not  that  the  French-built  chnrcfaes  in'  the  thirteenth,  like  ours 
of  the  succeeding  century,  but  that  they  had  before  ua  addefl  .to 
the  simple  beauties  of  the  former  period  many  of  the  gracea, 
^hich  were  not  adopted  with  us  till  the  latter/ 

The  similarities  between  these  two  buildings  are  the  arch' 
•truck  from  two  centra,  and  includipg  an  equilateral  triangloj^ 
the  lancet  window.  •  . 

♦Pnbeck  marble  pillars,  encompassed  by  marble  shafts,  a  little 
detsiched,  and  a  pofusion  of  little  columns  of  the  same  stone  in 
the  oraameDtal  parts  of  the  building/ 

The' dissiaftlarities  consist,  in 

*  the  disposition  of  the  church,  (of  Amiens)  with  the  aisles  to  its 
transepts,,  its  double  aisles,  on,  each  side  of  the  choir,  together 
with  the  beautiful  semicircular  colonnade  at  the  end  of  it/ 

1^  "       * 

The  sui^rising  loftiness  of  the  cathedral,  and  .especiqlly  the 
'  greater  height  of  the  pillars  to  the  arches ;  but  above  all,  the 
gorgeous  display  of  statuary  of  the  west  front,  and  its  mag- 
nificent'aud  welt-proportioned  portal. 

Another  dissimilarity  nodced  by  Mr.  Whittington  is  the' 
concealment  of  the  arched  buttresses,  or  bowers,  in  the  roofs 
of  the  .side  aisles,  as  at  Salisbury,  .Lincoln,  the  south  transept 
^  pf  York,  8cc. ;  whilst  at  Amiens  they  are  proudly  exhibited 
90  the  etterior,  and  richly  perforated.  Had  we  not  so  many 
instances  of  the  arched  buttress  being  afterwards  used  onii^ 
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mentftlly^  we  ifaodd  Inwe  con8i<lerM  this  eofi6«iihietit  6f  AetP^ 
necessary  props  as  a  proof  oF  greater  refineineDt,  atid  it  k  an 
anomaKsm  in  the  progress  of  the  af ts^  that  they  are  odie^«> 
urise. 

A  table  of  soiiie  of  the  comparative  pfoportlofis  of  the 
cathedrals  of  Aniietis  and  SaKsbury,  a  deicriptioii  of  the  t#o 
edifices  of*  the  chapel  of  the  pahce,  and  that  of  di^  Vir^  at 
St.  Germain  der  Pre?,  with  an  account  of,  and  critkiil  kiiiniad^ 
Vcrsions-on  the  Maseum,  under  the  conduct  of  M.  Lehoir, 
close  the  body  of  the  work*  A  '  note  from  the  e^tors'  fol-» 
lows,  cotitadning  a  well-desenred  encomium  6n  their  deceased! 
friend.  We  are  iiot  among  Aose  who  regret  Aat  the  author 
has  '  codined  his  talents  to  a  discussion  of  so  limited  and  pai^ 
tial  an  bterest,  ai  the  process  of  Gothic  architecture :'  mt 
rather  congratulate  the  public  on  the  acquisition  of  anch  it 
c}ear  and  aispassiofiate  inquiry  into  oui  right  of  appropriating 
to  ourselves  the  itrvention  of  this  captivating  sffle. 

Mr.  Whittiogtoii  has  proved  that  the  churches  of  France^ 
excel  oUrsf  in  decorative  magnificence,  and  that  this  pectiliaf 
cfcahictenatic  prevailed  in  tlrem  lot^  befim  our  ecek^iattical 
strnctntes  affbrded  any  examples  or  simiuir  exccDence.  He 
has  takeii  iway  someAing  from  the  probability,  di*t  th« 
pointed  arch  had  its  origh  in  England;  and  haa  altnoat  provM 
that  France  is  not  indebted  to  us  for  her  Gothic  style.  At  tbe 
same  time  it  does  not  follow  that  we  have  borrowed  the  pointed 
arch  frdm  her,  tfa6o^  in  all  prob&bi^y  yfh  hsfve  been  mil- 
tuafly  mdebted  t6  dacb  oth^  for  ntany  ef  its  pecuUAritiea. 
'f^  tfie  comfort  of  onr  antiquaries,  it  may  peacefully  tetaJflt 
Hm  appellation  of  EtttrliA^  if  applied  t6  the  jKeneral  cha** 
racter  of  the  style,  as  Mr.  Wbittingtdttf  hai^  proved  a  funda* 
mentsi  difterence  to  exist  between  both  Are  proportion  and 
embefiishments  of  French  arid  BrituAi  Gtothib. 


AR*r.iII. 
the  Tinm, 


^The  Me/Mml.    %  tie  Anihor  of  the  '  2We^ 


rr  ia  loaf  since  it  wte  proper  to  class  aovela^  amd&g  tbo 
fi^t  and  trifling  efibrts  of  wayward  fancy,  or  justifiabJe  in 
Mties  to  past  ttirai  over  with  uQconoara  aa  beaeaUi  the  nolica 
of  Iheii  graaa  tribunaL  A  novels  now-*»-dqr9»  is  ti  leriout 
lectnre  on  the  moral  and  religious  duties  of  Im ;  aw^  ae  sucl^ 
desarvat.a  ]riaoa  by,  the  aide  of  Plato  or  Saaratea,  rather  tbao 
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<ii  I/wigtts.  Heliodoras,  or  Adiilles  Taiiiia.  It  i«  afeogUi* 
wed  parable>  a  dramatic  bomilj ;  ami  we  have  little  doubt  that 
if  die  framers  of  the  ihir^-oioe  articles^  or  of  die  ecclesi'^ 
astical  banons>  had  postponed  thdr  labour*  to  the  present 
periled,  they  would  have  found  sufficient  cause  to  ordain  at 
aCated  periods  after  morning  senrice,  the  riding  of  certain 
diapters  out  of  certain  fashionable  roiaances  in  lieu  of  the 
ordmary  sermon. 

On  polemical  questions  what  guide  have  we,  so  infallible,  so 
all-«uffieienty  as  the  elegantly  religious  authoress  of  ^  CodlebH  V 
Mrs.  Prudentia  Homespun  follows  indeed  a  humbler^  but  iit 
our  opinion,  hardly  less  useful,  course.  Her  lectures  involve 
no  disputed  points  of  divinity.  She  neither  attempts  to  re* 
concile  the  nysteriea  of  the  IncaruatioD,  nor  to  explain  away 
the  devil  and  his  angels.  All  her  aim  in  respect  of  theology, 
is  to  write  a  good  practical  comment  on  certain  passages  in 
the  sermon  on  the  Mount ;  and  since  it  is  now  the  fashion 
(and  An  admirable  fashion  it  is)  to  be  so  very  j;ood  in  ^H  pur- 
suits, whether  of  instruction  or  amusement,  we  shall  not  cloak^ 
under  any  affisdatioQ  of  learned  fastidiousness,  our  aincerc 
opinion  that  in  every  atreel  and  square,  *  From  gay  St.  George 
to  distant  Marybonc.'  '  The  Refusal'  amy  be  read  (if  read 
attentively)  with  as  much  advanti^e  as  the  most  elocyient  ha- 
rangue of  Barrow  orTillotson. 

Adultery,  in  all  its  various  forms,  and  under  all  t^  specious 
.  pretexts  which  can  be  devised  to  conceal  or  palliate  its  defor- 
mity, is  the  £uhionable  reigning  vice,  against  which  Uie  artillery 
of  Mrs.  Prudentia  is  on  this  occasion  principally  directed. 
^  The  Tale  of  the  Tiraues/  one  of  the  most  affecting  romances 
that  we  recollect  to  have  ever  read,  was,  as  most  of  our  readers 
iprili  remember,  founded  on  the  same  principle ;  and  it  may  at 
first  appear  rather  singular,  that  a  lacly  should  on  two  different 
occasions  have  chosen  for  her  theme,  a  crime,  the  bare  men- 
timr  of  which  would  have  raised  a  blush  on  the  cheeks  of 
oar  grandmothers,  and  which  even  their  grand-dbuigbters  are 
asham'ed  to  talk  of,  except  under  softened  appellations,  or  with 
the  protection  of  circuitous  innendoes.  However,  as  hor 
avowed  and  manifest  aim  b  to  do  good  (if  good  <;an  be  done) 
among  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  and  as  no  corruption  is 
more  prevalent  among  them,  or  more  de3tructive  of  the  peace, 
the  honour,  the  virtue,  of  our  age  and  country,  we  thiuk  her 
entirely  justified  from  all  false  scruples  of  delicacy  in  <the 
selection  she  has  made  of  her  subject,  more  especially  at  iff 
the  manner  of  treating  it,  she- may  lay  daitu  to  perfect  origi- 
nality of  design* 
*  Her  former  romance  decribed  a  young  vromaa  of  virtuon* 
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education,  an  excellent  1ieart»  and .  a  good  understandings 
placed  in  circnmatances  which  render  her  the  object,  and  bj 
the  roost  natural  and  almost  insensible  degrees,  the  prey  of  tbc$ 
villainous  arts  of  seduction.  The  present  tale,  if  it  falls  short 
of  the  former  in  point  of  strong  interest,  is,  we  think,  superior 
» to  it  in  the  force  and  utility  of  the  moral  which  it  in<;ulcates. 
^  Let  him  that  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall/ 

Lord  A?ondel,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  is  the  very  pattern  and 
mh^ror  of  true  nobility— <generous,  patriotic,  infleuUe  in  his 
integrity,  unquestionfible  in  his  morality, 

*  Not  without  ambition  but  without 

The  illne)s  should  attend  it/  . 

In  early  life  be  forms  an  attachment  for  an  object  to  all 
appearance  the  most  deserving  of  it*  His  love  is  returned 
with  equal  ardour ;  and  the  impression  made  on  his  mind  is 
that  which  no  time  or  circumstances  can  ever  efiace«  On  the 
poini  of  union,  his  intended  bride  suddenly  writes  to  him  her 
determination  to  break  it  off  for  ever.  She  assigns  no  reason 
tor  this  extraordinary  conduct ;  and  when  he  seeks  her  to  ob- 
tain an  explanation,  she  is  no  longer  to  be  seen  or  heard  of* 
•'l^he  world  charitably  attributes  ber  flight  to  the  conscionsnesa 
of  vice ;  and  the  earl,  unable  to  assign  to  it  any  other  motive^ 
gives  easy  belief  to  the  tale;  his  pride  prevents  him  from  . 
Uiakii^  any  further  inquiries  after  her,  whose  rejection  of  him, 
was  die  most  unconditional  and  explicit;  be  quits  England^ 
and  in  various  situations  m  foreign  countries,  as  the  servant 
of  the  public,  endeavours  to  lose  the  sense  of  misery  ia  the 
bnrf7  ^f  business  and  in  the  labours  of  patriotism,  courage^ 
and  humanity.  He  is  subsequently  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  where  his  conduct  excites  such  universal  respeet 
and  admiration  that  he  begins  to  be  looked  up  to  as  the  first 
man  both  in  ability  and  virtue  of  his  natton.  Recalled  by  a 
minister  wh»  fears  his  influence,  he  lands  again  on  his  native 
soil,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years,  the  same  uncorrupted 
and  incorruptible  character  that  he  had  left  it,  not  only  unen- 
riched,  but  impoverished  in  his  private  estate,  weakened  in 
health,  tfiough  not  shattered  in  constitution,  believing  himself 
a  gloomy  misanthrope,  a  hater  of  marriage  and  of  women,  ail 
flbhorrcr  of  society,  and  of  what  is  called  the  world ;  but 
behfig  in  fact  only  a  man  of  disappointed  ambition,  and  of 
disappointed  love,  too  proud  and  upright  to  seek  power  at 
the  expense  of  integrity,  yet  ambitious  of  power ;  covetous 
of  fame  even  to  excess,  yet  so  high  ill  his  own  estimation  as 
to  despise  the  very  instruments  whose  applause  is  necessary  ta 
his  happiness. 

Pa 
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With  these  f  uajities  joined  to  an  exterior  of  perion,  ^ 

portment,  and  accomplubmepta,  the  rooit  engaging  that  can 

be  pos8ei|3e4  by  maiii  be  becomes*  the  object  of  love  and 

almost  of  a4oh(tion  to  an  inexperienced^  sinipla,  good  girl^ 

the  heiress  of  an  old  intimate  military  acquaintance,  whom  he 

visits  on  his  first  arrival  in  England.     Her  passion  is  not  very 

delicately,  but  with  a  soldier-like  frankness,  made  known  to 

bim  by  his  friend  \  but  though  hi^  «¥s^nity  is  not  a  little  flattered 

b^  the  idQlatry  of  one  so  young*  aiul  rich,  and  lovely>  the 

remains  of  an  unextinguished  iirei  and  the  fear  of  the  world*^ 

construction  of  what  they  would  be  apt  to  term  a  convenient 

marriage^  long  deter  him  iVom  yielding  to  such  a  proposal. 

At  length,  however,  as  his  esteem  for  the  real  unassuming 

virtues  of  the  lady  increases,  bis  scruples  and  repugnance  to 

marriage  are  diminished,  and  he  is  at  last  persuadec)  into  an 

union  which,  though  entered  into  without  any  violent  feelings 

of  love  on  his  part,  p^-omv^es  to  be  more  productive  of  lasting 

liappinesJB  to  botn  parties  than  most  of  those  matches  to  ^hicb 

the  common  consent  of  novelists  seems  to  have  exclusively 

and  invariably  ass^igned  the  portion  of  paradisaical  fehcky* 

4.b9ut  the  fl^me  tin^e  his  lordship  is  called,  equally  by  tb« 

Toice  of  bis  sovereign  and  of  the  nation,  to  recommence  hfo 

career  of  politics,  as  an  efficient  i^ember  of  the  existing  cat 

binetr 

The  reader  will  have  perceived,  diat  wilh  all  the  earlV 
aplendid  qualitiesi,  both  of  the  heart  and  mind,  a  great  deal  of 
his  virtue  is  built  on  the  dangerous  superstructure  of  vai^ity^ 
and  an'^overweiening  self-confidence*  The  defects  of  his 
wedded  Emily,  ace  of  a  totally  opposite  cast.  Exc^suvf 
timidity,  diffidence,  and  susceptibility,  of  mind,  are  her  leading 
characteristics;  to  such  a  degree^  i^deec^  as  to  render  her 
somewhat  top  insipid  for  the  heroine  of  romance,  though  as  % 
^  representation  of  real  life,  and  for  <,he  sake  of  the  nporal,  «^ 
have  no  objection  whatever  to  make  to  the  portrait*  Theses 
however,  are  qualities  which  render  her  very  unfit  foi;  the  cQoar 
panion  of  a.  (^binet  minist^r>  aqd  frequently  throw  both.  her*, 
self  and  him  into  situations  incoiisisteut  with  the  high  dignity 
of  their  station,  and  with  that  exaltation  of  decorous  pre** 
eminence,  which  his  ambition  of  public  honour  renders  ne* 
cessary.^  JHer  excessive  adroiraiioD  pf  him  which  first  excited 
bis  vanity  in  her  favour,  bepomeii  distasteful  and  irksom<» 
mrhen  it  prompts  a  wish  to  make  bim  ipore  exclusively  bee  . 
own;  and  when  at  last  she  becomes  a  mother,  her  devoted 
attention  to  tlie  cares  and  fiears,  the  needless  solijcitiides  9a 
vTiclI  as  the  real  duties  of  her  nev^  situation  insensibly  wi(k9> 
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the  breach  in  affection,  which  her  lord  has  not  yet  learned  to 
ackhowfedfre  even  to  his  owti  conscience.  ' 

Under  Atsfe  unfavoirrabte  circumstddces,  accident  throws 
him  ill  the  fiX^  of  srn  FtaKan  lady  who  had  admired  him  ia 
earlier  days,  had  submitted  to  the  disgrace  of  making  bim  • 
the  first  advances  to  the  union  which  she  desired,  had  been 
forced  to  submit  to  {he  disgrace,  imagined  greater,  of  his 
rejection,  and  who  ultimately  resolves,  in  compliance  witlj  the? 
united  dictates  of  love,  revenge,  and  ambition^  to  work  his 
downfal  from  the  high  pinnacle  of  virtue  and  self-esteem,  and 
with  it  the  destruction  of  his  happiness  as  well  as  that  of  his 
rnioffending  wife. 

Tlie  intrigues  by  which  she  advances  step  By  step  to  the 
completion  of  this  design,  form  the  chief  incident  of  the  nar- 
rative. Vanity,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  the  lurking  principle 
upon  which.her  engines  are  made  to  play,  nor  is  she  fong  un- 
conscious or  the  effect  Chey  have  produced,  or  of  the  promisd 
which  it  affords  of  ultimate  sifcecss. 

The  fall  of  the  great  Earl  of  Avondel,  under  these  circum* 
stances,  is,  we  are  persuaded,  neither  unnatural  nor  improbaUe. 
Yfe  only  think  that  it  did  not  require  the  iAvestn^eut  of  his 
Circe  with  attributes  of  exterior  perfection  so  rom^tic  as  to 
be  almost  incredible,  and  which,  if  reaf,  we  should  be  loath 
to  believe  compatible  with  a  total  afaanddnm'ent  of  every  vir* 
tuous  an4  honourable  principle. 

But,  tbougfa  the  mental  adultery  is  brought  fo  its  coririple- 
tion,  and  the  misery  of  poor  Emily  made  as  intense  as'  female 
tenderness  perhaps  can  be  brought  to  suffer,  tlie  intervention 
of  a  machinery  (the  improbability  of  which  is  not  atoned  by 
any  usefulness  to  the  main  purposes  of  the  story)  prevents 
dlie  actual  commerce  which  alone  the  world  calls  criminal. 
The  earl  is  restored  to  reason  and  virtue,  and  to  the  affection* 
which  he  oiq;ht  never  to  have  MgoVbtn  for  h#r  whode  aoul* 
dumg  tile  perioc^  of  bifl^  greatest  estumgement  was  invariably 
hofxai  to  hiitf  alone.  Of  the  cafMroph^,  or  of  the  vaiiottr 
events  which  Jeatf  to  it^  i^^  sHall,  in  juiMk^  ta  Our  readersy  say' 
no  lUore ;  ziid  we  nbw  ctd^  th^  voluiiAe^,  witfi  the  most 
unqiudifled  recomDietidbtidti  of  them*  to  dl  thosfe  on  whom 
the  serious  admonition^  6t  e)£pertence  aild^  kindiiess  afe  eaf* 
nukted  to  have  anj  lasiin^^and  beneficial  e£^ct« 
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-A»T.  IV. — A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Tongue^  for  the  Use 
of  Schools^  By  J.  Janes,  Author  of  the  Greek  Gram-' 
mar.    Loudon,  'Mawman,  IB  10,  pp.  lO?  p*  ^• 

MR.  JONES'S  admirable  Greek  Gnmimar,  which  wo 
noticed  in  a  former  number  of  the  d.  R.  made  us  take  up  the 
present  volume  with  a  strong  prepossession  in  its  favour.  In 
the  Greek  grammar  of  Mr.  Jones,  we  found  the  work  of  a  scho- 
lar, who  had  not  merely  compiled  a  bookfiom  (he  labours  of 
his  predecessors,  but  who  had  thrown  some  new  light  on  an  old 
and  hackneyed  subject,  by  the  originality  of  his  views,  and  who 
had  formed  the  old  matter,  which  he  has  in  common  with 
bis  predecessors,  into  such  a  luminous  and  easy  method,  as 
to  render  his  grammar  altogether  one  of  the  least  perplexing 
and  confused,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  easy  and  intelli- 
nble  to  which  the  learner  can  have  recourse..  The  present 
Latin  grammar  will,  in  every  possible  point  of  comparative 
encellepce,  be  found  at  leasts  equal  to  the  Greek.  It  is  very 
clear,  yet  very  erudite;  and,  witnout  any  ostentatious  display 
of  learning,  it  discovers  a  mind  at  once  acute,  comprehensive^ 
and  profound.  To  the  learner  one  of  its  recommendations 
will  be  its  brevity;  but  though  brief,  it  contains  more  research 
than  any  Latin  grammar,  witfi  which  we  are  acquainted,  in 
die  same  compass.  Mr.  Jones  has  verv  judiciously  thrown 
\xAo  notes  that  portion  of  the  matter  which  is  of  a  more  re- 
icondite  kind,  and  is  designed  for  scholars,  or  those  who  have 
made  some  progress  in  classical  literature,  and  are  capable  of 
following  the  author  in  the  close  analogy,  which  he  traces  be* 
tween  the  language  of  Greece  and  that  of  Rome. 

In  his  preface,  Mr.  Jones  make>  a  remark,  in  which  w^ 
perfectly  coincide.    He  says 

^  that  the  move  philosophically  the  principles  of  grammar  are 
treated,  the  more  intelligibly  they  will  appear  even  to  children  ; 
and  to  children  perhaps  more  so  than  to  men,  as  less  bias8e4 
by  erroneous  associations,  and  less  in  need  of  intellectual  vigour 
to  counteract  the  ibrce  of  prejudice.  This,  it  is  allowed,  is  not 
the  case  in  other  philosophical  disquisitions:  because  the  phi- 
losophy pf  matter  and  of  mind  lies  in  regions  far  beyond  the*  per* 
ceptions  of  sense  J  whereas  the  philosophy  of  language  is  founded 
only  on  external  objects,  the  structure  of  the  vocal  orgaAs,  «pd 
the  great  law  of  animated  nature,  the  association  of  id^as,  the 
pperations  of  which  all  i^re  able  to  comprehend*' 

In  eKhibitipg  Ae  deeleosioiit  of  the  nouiii^  Mr.  Jones 
places  those  cases  together,  which  faa:ve  sioiilar  temuDatiaQs ; 
If^  far  wt9pc?^  tbe  ^tivf  and  ^l^htive  in  tfic  plural  of  «U  ^ 
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declensions,  and  in  the  singular  of  the  second  declension. 
Thus, 

Sing.  PluraK 


N,  V.  Uotior,  honour. 
G.  Honoris. 
D.  Honori. 
AB.  Honore, 
Ac,  Honorem 


N,  V.  Ac.  Honores. 
G  Ilo.ioium. 
D.  Ab.Honoribus. 


Sing.  ■     PluraU 


*  N.  V.  Ac.  pecusy  a  flock, 
G.  Pecdris. 
D.  Pcc6ri. 
Ab.  PecOre 


N.  V.  Ac.  Pecdha. 
G.  Pecdrum. 
D.  Ab.  Pecdribus.' 


Soipe  writers  think  that  the  Latin  language,  like  the 
Greek,  had  no  ablative  case ;  and  that  the  dative  and  ab* 
lative  caseS|  which  are  universally  alike  in  the  plural,  were  the 
same  wl  the  singular.  In  the  earliest  period,  when  the  Latin 
Janguage  had  a  closer  approximation  to  the  Greek,  Scheie^ 
iuB  thinks  that  the  antient  KoniaB»  had  no  sixth  case,  but  like 
the  Greeks,  made  use  of  the  third,  wirii  the  aid  of  a  prsposi- 
tion;  and  that,  in  course  of  time,  this  third  case  was  divided 
into  two,  as  it  was  coupled  or  not  coupled  with  a  praepo* 
sition.  In  the  second  declension,  the  dative  a^d  the  ab* 
lative  cases,  as  they  are  called,  have  both  (he  same  termina* 
tions ;  nor  had  they  formerly  any  difference  in  the  third  decleo»- 
sion.    Thus  we  find  in  Plautus 

*  Hoc  est  mel  metfi  dulci  duleius.' 

PUnU.  Trirc.  11.  4..aO.- 

*  Ubi  equa  jyor/s  prodeant  ad  Trcsviros.* 

Per*.  1.2,  30. 

It  appears^  therefore,  that  the  dative  and  ablative  cases  hajd 
formerly  the  same  termination  in  that  declension,  where  the 
difference  is  now  most  remarkable;  and,  if  we  consider  the 
dative  C9SC,  as  generally  denoting  the  object  to  which  an  action 
tends,  and  the  ablative'  as  the  means  of  produdng  it,  the  asso^v 
ciation,  which  must  necessarily  exist  in  the  mind  between  the 
twoj  are  likely  to  have  caused  both  cases  to  receive  a  similar 
termination;  or,  in  other  words,  to  have  made  one  case  suf- 
fice for  botfaj  as  we  actually  find  in  the  singular  and  plur-* 
Greek  nouns,  and  b  the  |dnrai  of.  Latin  noons,  aa  welbfini 
singular  of  nouns  of  the  secood  declmaion*  Si^m^ 

'  Postea,'  says  Scheid, '  usu  distingui  coepit  unt^  g^  ^ 
casus  in  d«a«»  pistinam  tertiiet  noram  aexti,  ^Tmi^UiM 
issignauest  vduti  propria,  ut  et  erat  ant^uior  ;  g  :ij|^^^^ 
tnicntion  terminaiio  t*    Hiiic  vero  in  nonnulU    xtj^  LdLtxoM 
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jfitqtM  e.  JaiQ  .▼•»>  in  quarts  declinationis  dattf o  noa  mo^ 
Jfrudiii^  sed  et  frudu  dixisse  priscos  muUis  exeroplis  pbbat 
.GelUyB  IV.  l6.  Imoio  C.  Ctuarem  in  Jntdogick  librU  omnia  u- 
tiusmodi  me  i  ikfra  difmda  censuisse  tradit.  Similiter  in  quinta 
olioi  pron^iscue  modo  diti  per  dipthongum  ex  Grseca  forma, 
pkoio  die  per  0  longi^m  dixere.  Plautus  Mercat.  1.  1.4.  ama'-'. 
tort^  qUtaut  nocti,a!fict  die,  aut^H,  out  Unit  miseries  narrant  $u^ 
fli.  Ex  his  omnibus  patei  jani>  ni  fallor,  manifeste  ^extum  Latip* 
prum  fuisse  primitus  eandem  tertiO|  qui  tunc  pt  apud  Graecoa, 
prqipoaitiones  quoque  recepit/  &c.    Scbeid^  Saoct.  Min.  78. 

•  In  the  declenaxop  of  adjectiresj  Mr.  Jopes,  as  we  tbink^ 
veiyji|diciousIy  adna^  leamera  not  to  decline  together,  ac- 
(Cording  to  the  common  method^  the  masculine^  feminine  and 
Milter  adjectifeay  which  creates  confusion  and  prevents  them 

*  from  seeing  in  the  adjectives  thus  varied,  the  esact  models  of 
their  respective  declensions.  The  proper  way  is  first  to  trace  an 
adjective  from  its  mfucuiine  termination  to  the  feminine  or 
neotar,  as  tt  qualifies  a  feminine  or  neuter  noun,  and  then  to  de* 
pUn(B  it  agreeably  to  that  deckwion  which  its  termination,  points 
Mt.  Tliu»,  in  honoifmhiatf  «re  should  begin  with  Aduks,  bonq^ 
%vA  tl)en  follow  i^p^aa,  through  the  first  declensipii  to  the  Sjccu- 
aative  plora) ;  k«  htm;  q.  honoi,  ^c.  Thufi  a)so  ia  omnia^  we 
dipuld  say  mnai^,  omiK^  syifl  t|iea  add«  b(.   v.  A.p»  omnc;  g. 

*  Tbe  personal  and  reflex  pronouns/  s^ys  Mr.  Jones,  fare  de<* 
rived  froi^  the  Gree|c,  17^,  fiau^  liM,  ego,  mei,  mhi,  which  is  but  ^loi, 
written  as  with  an  aspirate^  ^m?.  In  tbe  two  other  pronouns, 
the  labial  or  diganr^ma,  the  antagonist  of  the  aspirate  has  been 
.adopted. — tm,  Umi  or  tibi,  tu  beiiif^  w,  the  Bofie  of  ^.7— 5t»  is 
the  GroejL  ev, «  being  received  in  the  room  of  the  aspirate,  and 
Hbi  is  the  dipmmiLted  form  of  mi,  Tbe  ablatives  m,  ti,  #?,  are  . 
ft»$,  rw,  M,  withput  tl^e  digamma ;  and  hence  the  difference  be* 
tween  the  dative  and  the  ablative  of  ihesQ  pronouns.  Tbe  ac« 
fsusatives  rm,  U,  ^,  ought  to  be  nHf^  t9,  «y,  to  correspond  with  /ai, 
^,  f/their  rjsspective  originals.  It  is  remarlntble  that  tbe^  French 
kave  a^opied  the  ovthography  of  these  wprda  l|K>ni  the  Greelr^ 
moi,toi,  soif  while  in  tbe  proniiociationof  ihemtii  eorra^ends  u> 
^  Latin.flie^  te^  mu  JVos  todinos-ane  IbeGtfeet^w^  aadofMt, 
libicb  aie  liipit^dhto  tbe  dual.  ivuaihMr/ 

It  is  npt  a  little  curious  to  see  Leunep.  E^yn^pL.  L.  Q, 
^7i\,  derivipg  the  Gr^ek  f^^^j,  from  the  verb  a^v. 
cepn 

only  dt'^*l**^'  «ayahe,  •  t^i,  et  ejualpcapronimciaUmi  lyi,  pp* 
^he  greal^!^  f^^V^^^  tfiHisiil  adiprimm  parsofiain.aiip^ateiii  d^  . 
pperations 

In  eifhiWihe  this  atlmrahk  ctymologj;  are  welconte  to 
places  those  ci^,  may  agbrd  yvitji   r^doect  to  ^h?  orij^in  0^ 
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proiHwn*  Bal  .w«  ve  iodiiied  to  think  iiiat  tht  im«Mi> 
expressive  of  the  firsV  mcm4  9iid  third  pwiom^  o»  of  the 
persona  speaking,  spoken  to,,  or  spokaa  of^  viare  impeniett 
before  any  word  was  coined  to  express  agency  m  foaeniiv 
or  in  the  abstract.  The  prdamin  pytf,  wheme  l£i  IjslU 
ego,  is  probably  of  eastern  descent;  though  it  toay  not 
have  been  immediately  derived  from  Ae  Hebrew  anoo,  ot> 
Syr  eno.  Scheid  supposes  diat  hu  was  in  ose  among  the 
most  ancient  Greeks;  and  we  certainly  trace  the  lufluenc^  of 
anoo^  eno  or  iw  in  the  formatiofi  of  m»»,  Mr»  no9,  8cc« 

Scheid  things  that  all  tbt;  liters  and  syllables,  except  die 
vowelii^  a,  e,  i^  o,  u^  which  are  now  found  in  the  persoml 
pronouns,  and  their  cogna4a  forms  ar«  lh#  additioas  of  a  hUar 
age,  and  constitute  &a  past  of  the  asseiiee  of  the  ptonooB^- 
Thus  he  says  that  in  die  pronoap  ego,  Ae^l\ahhg9,  anda» 
tu  and  ts  the  coilsonants  t  and  a,  do  not  bemig  to  the  nuNcai 
letters  of  the  word.  And  be  addi)  that  the  syllables^  i$e  i^ 
(ur  tie)  vrtf  and  dent  in^  iste,  ifle^  ipse,  idem^  are  abo  to  b^ 
regardea  as  the  contributions  of  a  later  age. 

Mr.  J^ones's  chapter  on  the  Veibs  is  brief  and  dlsar.  It 
contains  all  that  the  learner  need  to  commit  to  memory  oil 
.  the  subject.  Mr.  Jones  does  not  burthen  his  page  with  supeir*^ 
flu^us  rales^  nor  perplex  the  miod  with  futile  and  ftisoloutf 
remarks.  The  seventh  chaptec  in  the  second  part  of  this 
work,  will  fiirw4i  a  very  faw>urablQ  sp^cimeo^of  our  authors 
tafentaasL  ft  graawMmn,  and  of  the  practtcal  as  well  as  speiett^ 
klvvo  merits  of  the  present  pubiication.  We  dull  iherefoi^ 
quote  it  a*  lengd^,  as  we  are  persuaded  theiw  ane  few  of.o«f 
philological  readers,  who  wiU  not  peruse  it  wkh  sausfeo^ 
tion. 

«in  order  to  eonpreb^  the  nature  and  diameter  of  the 
Latin  language,  it  is  necessary  to  iUustrat^  the  onaiogies  by 
whiiBh  its  u#un^  w||ect)ves^  and  verbs,  are  iiMmed  ftfom  each 
olbtsr»  andxnibieh  masb  its  derivatiQn  (cam  th«i  Qtwk:  tong«^| 
and  diis^^I'SbaU  attempt  briefly  to  do  in  tbis  chapter. 

*•  \  ^una  sae  deri  «ed>.  from  nfums^  to  eapress  the  cfonntry'  eg 
finnily  towhicb a perMi  belongs*  Tbo^.  from. Pnamu$  is-  do* 
■ltd  Briamidcfs  tbe  fien.  of  Priamua ;  3hw,  a  maat  ofi  Trojb  A 
son  named. from  his  ftuther«  i8<  a  Eatnwj^c  novo  >  ^maaoaaoeii 
fnm  his  countvy^  is«a  GrMAt^tnoun. 

*  The  paux»ymi<!  names^of  oialeaendin  dt9^mi  are  of  tbafini 
dedensian ;  sta  £acu$,  JB^fkks^  gen.  d«i  the  son  o^  Ml^m* 
Tho»a  of  fiunales^  end  in  ne^  iii.ast  the  first  being,  of  the  fi«t  de- 
elensioQ^  thftxnber,  t5v»;of  tha  thiinl;  asvi^nsiit*  i^er»ir,.gcKi<  m 
the  daughter  of  Nereus ;  Tyn4wru§,.  !Z>Mfam^  gen.  T^ikiMndit^ 
tlift.dcii^cirof.ls3rmian]a:  TroJa^Trootk  geo*^,  a  woman  of 
Troy,    Thes^  ferips^e  borrowed  from  the  Greeks    The  Latins 
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clMHigc  tkt  natM  of  a  pitce  into  an  a^l^clive,  ^ualifyiirg  the  com* 
moD  name  undeictoodi  Roma,  Romanu*^  a  Roman;  Athenct, 
JMienimiUj  an^thanian;  Sicuiut,  a  Skritian  man :  SiculiSf  a  Sici* 
lian  woman. 

*  A  noun  is  derived  from  other  nouns,  to  diminish  the  sense ; 
as»  liber  a  book ;  hbettw,  a  little  book;  pver,  a  boy ;  puerulvs^ 
jmtl^fOr  jmeliulvM:  ckarta^^L  paper;  ckartula,  a  little  paper; 
fjpiu,  omiscvlump  a  little  work;  retf,  a  net;  reticulum,  a  littla 
net.  These  are  called  diminutives*  and  they  generally  retain  the 
gender  of  their  primitives. 

'  11.  Nouns  arc  derived  from  adjectives;  as  pius,  pietat,  piety ; ' 
h&ntt$f  bonitaSf  goodnas^  ifacilis^  easy  to  be  done  ;facilit(u,  facility  ; 
also  Jkcultoi,  the  power  by  which  a  thing  is  done ;  an(i  diifi' 
eidtagp  or  dificuftas,  that  which  eannot  be  easily  done ;  multuip 
mudtitudo;  pknut^pknitudo;  contuctUH  eoMsuctudo;  alius,  alti' 
iudo,  I'hese,  as  expressive  of  qualities  separated  from  the  things  • 
in  which  they  exist,  are  abstract  nouns;  they  are  unifiirmly 
feminine,  and  those  derived  from  acljectiyes  are  o  inis. 
.  A<)je<Stive8  in  the  neuter  tenninatioa  are  used  as  nouns;  af» 
5oiiifm,  good ;  ina/vm«  evil.  In  some  instances,  adjectives  in  the 
masculine  or  feminine  are  used  as  nouns;  inferi^  those  below 
t.  e.  tbe  infernal  gods ;  supeH,  those  above,  t.  e  the  gods  above; 
f  atria,  a  country ;  oriem,  thfc  rising,  i,  e,  the  rising  sun,  or  the 
part  where  the  sun  rises,  the  east ;  octidtns,  the  west.  In  these, 
and  such  instances,  the  noun  Is  understood,  patria  terra,  the  na* 
live  land ;  tuperi  dti,  irferi  manes, 

'  Nouns  are  derived  from  present  participles;  #cftfii#, knowing  ; 
sctfff^tff,  knowledge;  diligens,  diligeptia,  diligence;  docens^  dae^ 
trma,  leaming ;  from  the  future  in  rus,  in  the  feminine  termi- 
Dation;  nahtrus  about  to  be  born;  natu^a,  that  which  causes  to 
bebom«  t.  e.  nature;  mcnsurus^  about  to  measure  mensura,  a 
thing  to  measure  by ;  and  finally,  from  the  neuter  of  the  per* 
feet  participle,  dictus,  spoken;  dictum,  a  thing  spoken;  f actus, 
made;  factmih,  ^  thing  made,  a  deed ;  eventvs,  eome  to  pass : 
eventitm,  a  thing  come  to  pass,  event. 

'  HI.  Nouns  are  derived  from  verbs, — First  to  express  the  agent 
or  tbe  person  who  acts;  as*  omo,  amafor,  a  lover;  moneo,  mmiitor, 
an  adviser ;  rego,  rector,  a  ruler ;  audio,  auditor,  a  hearer,  a  dis* 
eipk.  The  name  of  the  agent  also  ends  sometimes  in  ex;  as, 
.  judicif,  I  judge;  judex,  Xtt^,  the  neraon  that  judges;  eonfux  or 
•  eai^unx,  a  man  or  woman  joined,  from  eonpmgq;  rex,  a  man 
that  rules,  from  rego ;  remer,  a  man  that  rows,  from  remigo. 

*  Secondly,  to  express  the  action  of  the  <rerb  abstractedly  con* 
•idered,  or  the  effect  of  that  action.  These  are  generally  formed 
by  changing  «m  of  the  supine  or  us  of  the  perfbct  into  to. 

<Lego,*  lectum,  lectio— instjtuo,  institutum»  instilutkH-con* 
templor,  contcmplatos,  contemplatio — ^natoor,  aatus,  natio,  tke 
'piking  brought  forth,  brood,  nation. 

'  Some  of  these  verbal  nouns  are  bonewed  from  tke  prescikt 
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tense :  opinar,  I  think ;  epiniOf  the  efiect  of  thought/^ 
lego,  I  choose ;  Icgh,  a  body  of  men  choien,  legion. 

'  Thirdly^  to  express  the  power,  l^abit,  or  the  seontton  wUch' 
arises  from  the  action.  These  are  all  the  same  with  the  perfect 
participle  in  each  conjagation. 

*  Odoror,  I  smell;  odoratas,  smell,  or  the  sense  of  smelling; 
Moneop  advijie;  mxmitut,  advice,  or  the  habit  of  advittog;  tango^ 
touch  ;  taetus^  the  touch;  sentio,  feel ;  muus,  the  senae. 

*  These  and  such  other  nouns  class  under  the  fourth  declen*. 
sion.  But  nouns  thus  funned  have  many  of  them  a  double  ter^] 
mi  nation: 

*  Obsidco,  I  besiege ;^oteWlo>  or  obsidium,  a  siege;  eoUuo,  I 
wash  together;  eoUuvia  and  coliinio,  things  washed  togcther»r 
filth ;  compago,  I  fasten  together;  e^mpages,  and  Mnpego^  9r 
joint ;  cccnttu  and  evaUum* 

*  AnjBCTirBs,  being  qualities  of  things  are  naturally  derive^' 
from  the  notins  which  eldest  those  things. 

'  Consul  consularis^  eomular. 

populus  popularis,  popular, 

citis  citIUs,  €iviL 

servus  servilis,  leiri/r. 

bumus  humilis,  hnnble* 

campul  campestris,  belonging  to  tkeplm^ 

sylva  sylfestris,  sylvat^ 

fiemim  feneus,  of'  iron. 

aorum  aureus,  golden. 

nix  nivalis  nivariu!»  nivosu9,  snovy. 

necesse  necessarius,  neccuofy,^ 

neias  nefarins,  or  n^fastus,  impunum 

homo  humanus,  huinan* 

Tiper  vipenn'us,  of  a  viper. 

pecunia  pecuniosus,  fond  <f  money . 

religio  religiosus,  debotcd  to  religion,  nr/mtfrflNial 

fomm  forensis^  belonging  to  the  forma. 

domus  domesticus,  Somatic* 

n»uta  nauticus,  naval. 

mare  maritimus,  maritime. 

« Adjectives  are  derived  from  vexbt. 

'  Facilis,  ea$u  iabedone,  froorfiicio,  toda^ 
doclWn,  ieaciabUp  dooeo.  ' 

utiiiff,  useftil,  utor. 

tkbtlin,  lamentabkg  fleo. 

mobili9,>cA/e«  moveo, 

volubilis^  vohiUcf  .  ▼olvo, 

avidut,  c^iy,  ireo. 

cpndidui,  nAt«%  candee^ 
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'Participtet  are  verbal  ad^ectire^;  but  thmigli  they  hare  tli« 
form  of  adjectite^,  they  retaia  in  part  the  meatihig  of  the  verb. 
Many  partteiptes,  however^  both  present  and  perfect,  become 
axfjectitea  in  sense,  as  well  as  in  tertnination  ;  as,  ailigens,  dilii^eiit; 
<ir^if«,  acute;  (/mo/ic/ttf,  dissolute;  (/ocfu#,  learned ;  ulitusfaliMs), 
high. 

'  *  Ver&al  aclgecti  tes  are  of^eo  like  verbs  comp<^ded  of  prcpotM% 
ons ;  amduui,  tpjtdus,  consuetus^  eicpfrs.  Many  adjectives  are  idinMi* 
dSateFy  borrotred  from  the  Greek;  as,  Xiiot,  favis,  smooth;  s^miCf 
€riticns;  x^o?,  dtrkus;  n^M,  9t$tiHs,  barren ;  vmo^^,  farvmi ; 
ftryct^t  ntagnus;  4tXautf,  to  drive  out  ^  exul,  banished* 

*  Rnally,  some  adjectives  in  «  are  derived  from  verba ;  as,  vkas^ 
iiiat  which  1  nres  lortj^,  from  vivo  ;  fenax,  tenacious^  Croia  teneo  / 
ttl6Xy  swlfty  fMm  voh,  to  f!^ ;  rapaXt  rapacious,  from  ropto. 

«  Though  numerous  classes  of  nouns  are  derived  finom  verbi^ 
yet  all  vcyhs  either  immediately  or  vemotelv  orig ioated  in  dohm  ; 
and  the  more  ancient  any  lang|ttagt  is,  toe  naore  easy  it  ia^  to^ 
trace  them  to  Cbeir  origm. 

*'  The  compound  verbs,  wbic&  ensel  ofrti  tlie  Gtveb  iii  nanlti* 
pficity  and  variety,  are  all  of  La^in  growlih ;  but  the  simple 
verbs  may  be  traced  chiefly  to  Greece,,  and  in  some  instancea 
lo  the  Asiatic  languages,  where  they  easiit  not  m  verbe^  but  aa 
nouns.  It  is  wordi  while  to  specifj^  a  firw  examplea  of  iMs  kind, 
but  it  is  first  necaswry  to  ilatw  tone  of  thioas<  general  principlea 
which  influenced  the  Latin  in  iu  demvatioa>froiw  the  Greek. 

'  1.  All  the  vowel  sounds  are'.ao  fluetuaitiaiU'  ibat  tm  atten- 
tion can  be  paid  to  them  in  tracing  the  origin  of  a  word* 

'  2.  Consonants  produced  by  the  sanne  orgada  are  eften  in« 
terchanged  one  for  another,^  ao* that  the  i9lMk'pp.b^  Vy^  f,  it^ 
only  one  letter  in  an  etytttalogiiial  view.  Ihe-^tate  t^  tf, «,  d, 
(,  tt,  are  but  another,  while  the  guUamla  k^  g^Jy^i  ;^form  only 
a  third  letter. 

«  3.  The  liquids  m^a^  k  ^>  ttoionhr  ana  oOon;  interi4ianged, 
but  they./iiHriUdinaata  diaauise  e  wmd  b«  diangingt  their  situa- 
tion, or  by  combiningb  witu<  ooa  of  die  mwcri  camabinma;  Thua 
9  is  adventitious  whenever  it  it  fbiMid'  united,  witk  a  gottwral  or  a 
dental;  as,  Ivovj,  densut;  i^ym^f  magmir- ^9ym,  junga;  fny^^ 
pango;  dvyy,  tango.  In  some  ijiieMN»%  however,  the  d  is  ad- 
ventitious ;  as,  candeo,  from  caneo ;  fendo,  from  thih. 

*  The  letters  d,  f,  /, «,  often  tiVe-  the  plate  of  eadl^  oHhar ;  aa, 
lifrnjikot  tvfjL^;  o^wm^.'O^jfiieM'yWmfftmrSb^'^f  or  gahno;  t^tf, 
to  smell,  oko,  and  also  alo* 

*  M  is  adventitious  before  b,  p,  or  f;  as,ai&o,.cMri^;  Jvnff^f 
>M^oLfm ;  Ko^of ,  the  topt  iorynthus,  berriea  gfowing.on  tiie  top* 
The  Hebrew  ^)Mnaa^.  in.Greek|  Is  rvfA^iiiYAf»of»  vv^^ftvAr;  in 
Latin  JiMbo. 

'  The  liquid  r,  from  itfr  vibratory  soundi  ofi^en^c^aogW  its  po- 
sition; as,  c^v,  rfpo;,af^Bai{|^,  rapio\  «^a^7|P^2ur*. 

^  4.  In  the  oriental  laogiiages,  guttu raw  alKNWided*  which  like 
other  consonanu,  contained  in  themselves  l£e  vowel  necessary 
to  their  pronuttciation.    Sut  it  is  the  teadency  of  every  guttural^ 
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when  iMOttie  luUttNil^  to  tofteo  dvwn  in  the  ripidity  ^nt^r^ 
•rce  uHo  a  meie  eapirtUt  till  it  1  leoglli  fttnithf^i.  Thus  esrm 
bM  def^naraied  into  kom,  ami  xi^l^  *^^  knmiSp  conii;  and 
iDto  komof  a  rraature  of  canh»  nao.  So,  hi  the  Greek,  the  or^ 
fmat  kJkmi^  a  Uog»'  became  ttm^ti,  to  reifo,  whidi  Homer  pro* 


*  This  leads  me  to  remark*  thai  the  aspirate,  instead  of  fatiishi. 
wm  waa  changed  mto  a  labial  letter,  w,  v,  ^,  /» or  f  |  and  thia 
ailbstitulsQD  «r  a  labial  Cor  the  guttural  or  an  aspirate,  it  the 
origin  of  the  much  disputed  digamma.  This  digaaMia  prew 
taiM  io  the  age  ef  Homer,  when  the  langitaf^e  was  ohially  otaU 
But  bis  poems,  as  being  wrtV^ea,  preserved  the  guttural  or  aspl^ 
rale,  the  true  original  cbantcter;  which,  being  studied,  caused 
Ibe  aspirate  to  prevail  in  lime  over  the  digamma;  and  thus  it 
festered  the  lae^age  to  its  primitive  purity*  But  the  Letin 
having  flowed  from  the  Greeh  at  an  early  age,  when  the  caprice 
of  oral  sounds  spread  uoeontxoiiM  by  written  letters,  and  having 
no  monoment  of  genius  like  the  IHtad  and  Odyssey  to  eorrect  riiat 
eaprice,  as  was  the  case  in  Greece,  adopted  the  digamma,  and 
thai  sapareled  by  a  broad  line  of  disttnotion  flpom  tiie  panfat 


saiigwe« 
'Hi 


It  ia  necessary  to  ilhntrale  this  position  by  a  fcw  exampka* 
The  digamma,*  for  the  aspirate,  takes  pla^o  in  the  beginning  of 
werda;  ai^  ^99^  viMptr;  evenii^;  am^j  n  home,  views,  a  viU 
lifT^i  /ecw,  a  hearth  1  and  /orso,  10  nourish ;  diM?,  etmriTi,  vine '; 
j«y*r,  or  fm^,frang9;  ^fi^^^gnrnfjoreot  h^io^  Ve$t&;  U,ti% 
force;  Sm^,  vtntt,  veins;  iiJW,  ndeo^  or  viso;  voco,  vaoco^ 

*  it  abo  Ukes  pkce  in  the  middle  of  words;  My^  an  ^gg^ 
mmm:  mm*^  «nw^>  an  age;  ok,  a  sheep,  eoif;  «^9^,  tfrncm; 

JUam  worda  on  thia  principle  may  be  traced  beyond  (be  Gvc^ 
lb  the  Asiatie  tongaea.  Tbns  hi  Arabic,  koMtfhy  from  the  tri^ 
literal  «)nn  kctpK  means  lettered^  skilCbly  crafty,  and  gave  birth 
to  the  Latin  mrlmn^  vo^r,  faber.  The  sanle  Arabic  urord  aho 
meana  the  extiemi&y,  or  any  prooainent  part  of  the  body,  as  thb 
middle  finger,  oc  natura  viri ;  and  hence  terpm  and  verfm.    The 


*'  The  followi^f  lines  an  the  SaXte  Digwns  mtt  fram  Tertntisow. 
KomiAuin  molU  inchoata  literis  voca1it>iiii 
.^Bsticas  USMS  vcrtit^  et  digsawwa  pneecit 
iEolica  dialeotos  a»teoi  viista  ferqie  est  It«lc,  •» 

HesperoQ  c^uum  dico  Gnece,  Ve$peram  e(>gpgmiimt^ 
£«tU  sic  Vests  facta;  Vestis  Esthea  dicitur :    *   ^ 
Hioa  qtiem  Omoe  Toeamas,  Vim  jubei  me  dioere : 
fiar  est  naltis  id  iisa>  et  magii  poetienm.  est ; 
£r  enin  natita  vox  e«t;  ille  Vcr  boe  dictitat.  * 

Qqos  HoDierufl  dixit  £netoiM,  ille  Venetos  autumat : 
Et  Viola  flos  nuDcupatur,  qtiem  GraM^i  vocant  Ion : 
Bt  Islaos,  iHe  Vioteai  t  erede  Marco  TulUo : 
Qnnamne  Itaa  jrocaftt  Acbm,  bmo  vitem  fans  JM'h     '  ^        ^ 
J^laia  osppbo  eomprobarl^  £ofa»  et  csterL*  K 
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HtbreW  nan,  kmco^  t»  ttrHce  out,  produeed  ico,  tclrr,  to  ttriiie; 
vMca,  to  coa^uer ;  and  4Kv»,  to  sharpen,  t.  c.  to  make*  a  thing  fit 
fer  cutting;  bence  alao  mai9,  a  needle^  from  its  sharp  point ; 
^9^,  koen:  ueebtm,  vino|;ar«  as  beiny  sharp  to  the  taste. 

'  5.  For  the  digarain^  or  labiai»  the  JUtin  tbn^  has  adopt- 
ed the  letter  « in  many  of  those  words  which  have  an  aapurate  in 
the  Greek;  as,  m^^^i^ier^Mroy  vtbi  innf^^  mperhus,  p^ood; 
ii,  tu9f  a  sow;  ii/u,  nrm ;  aKtj  s(d,  salt;  «AXo^i,  satioi  i^vw, 
4erpo;ifj»f  mkot  oieo,  soleo;  «^,  9^lva ;  V%  ^  book,  nmo ;  •», 
.ivt;  a;un(»Mdct«i«  a  furrow. 

.  *  lliia  anakigy  led  to  peefix^  to  a  conscmant;  y^i,  $cribo; 
4rri^Mr,  a  bee),  spemo ;  yMpfv,  scalpo,  or  sculpo* 

*  I  sbaii  BOW  specify  a  few  instances  of  Latin  verbs  baviog 
originated  in  Greek  or  in  oriental  nouns ;  and  here  a  number 
will  appear  to  grow  from  the  same  radical,  as  a  cluster  of 
.grapes  from  the  same  stem :  faro^,  anff<;r,  strength,  essence. 
Hence  mau^  mind,  memtat,  I  call  to  mind ;  moneo,  put  in  mind; 
manesf  spirits,  this  being  the  essential  part  of  man  ;  and  as  it  is 
this  iviiicb  constitutes  life,  hence  maneo^  to  exist ;  and  as  it  forms 
the  strength  of  the  human  body,  hence  Moxtft,  the  haod>  or 
Ibrce.  Hertce,  too,  mta«r,  to  menace.  From  fMtmf,  a  propbet, 
a  teacber  of  lies,  which  was  tbe  true  character  of  a  pagan  priest, 
came  meniior,  to  falsify. 

.  <  In  Arabic,  QM,  am,  is  mother ;  bence  amo,  is  ofnego^  mother 
1,-1  have  tbe  feelinos  of  a  mother,  t.  e.  love ;  hence  also  amian, 
one  who  loves,  a  friend;  amcitia^  friendship;  inimiciiiit,  ei>- 
mities. 

*  In  Hebrew,  >|)W  spee  is  a  lip;  hence  ijntOj  tbe  action  of  tbe 
lips  in  throwing  out  of  tbe  mouth.  From  the  same  root  is  aur^ 
aag6^aad  sapw,  to  take  in  with  the  lips,  to  aup.  llie  eftct  of 
that  is,  to  relish;  bence  it  means  to  be  wise.  In^  Persian,  M  ia 
lip;  bence  the  Greek  Tmfittf  to  take  with  tbe  1ips»  and  in  general, 
to  receive.  And  this  in  Latin  exists  in  the  form  of  Jumbo^  to  licky 
.or  to  sun.  The  triliteral  shurb  of  the  same  language  ir  tbe 
.parent  otskirab  wine,  or  tbe  juice  of  any  thing ;  hence  the  Latin 
sorbtOy  and  our  shrub  or  syrup.  Prom  ns  caph,  the  band,  came 
t^e  Greek  xwn,  a  handle.  The  action  of  tbe  hand  is  twofold,  as 
it  imparts  or  receives :  in  the  latter  sense  came  the  Gothic  gifix 
give  J  and  in  tbe  former  tapiit.  To  take  ,in  hand  is  to-begiti  a 
Biing;  bence  also  copi. 

*  In  Sbanscrit,  xaak  is  speech ;  hence  roro,  to  use^articnlate 
tDUnd,  and  vagio^  to  make  a  sound  inarticulate.  Tlv^  Indian  iw>t 
U»  to  bring,  ha^  produced  the  obsolete  /ao,  latumy  the  adopted 
aupine  of/erv. .  There  are,  however,  many  verbs  which  owe 
Ibeir  origin  to  pure  Latin  nouns  ;  as,  jlfate,  jrpto,  circutio,  to  be 
blind  i  intptuh  to  be  foolish,  trom  Jinu^  tepeg,  vftct/s,  blind ;  iucp^ 
tiOy  trifks. 

*  Verbs  are  often  derived  fromoifaer  verbs;  as,  clamo,  clamito^ 
to  piymucib;  ago,  agito,  to  drive;  iracho^  tragic,  to  handle; 
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wp»w,  veniito,  to  fi^quciit  Tlieae>  at  increwBg  the  wgnificatioii 
of  the  primitive  Terbs,  are  called  frecpMntatiTe  Terbe.- 

'  Tbere  are  othen  derived  frooi  tbe  Mipioe  in  «  by  adding  rw  ; 
partit,  partMrto,  to  teem ;  csu,  esurio,  to  be  hungry.  The»e^  as 
implying  defiire,  are  called  detideralives. 

*  Finally,  some  Terbs  expressing  dimunition  or  endearment, 
end  in  Uo  ;  as,  ^antOf  cantiUo ;  iorbeo,  wrldllo* 

In  Ae  above  extract  we  have  a  few  iniitances  of  die  aqpi- 
city  which  Mr.  Jones  displays  in  tracing  etymologies ;  and 
this  sagacity,  which  b  constantly  under  the  direction  of  good 
sense,  would  appear  still  more  striking  if  we  were  to  ecMn<* 
pare  some  of  his  etymological  researches  Mith  similar  at- 
tempts, evep  by  some  of  the  scholars  of  the  school  of  Hem- 
sterhub* 

Mr.  Jones  derives  spemo  from  im^n^  a  heel ;  and  we  think 
with  much  probability,  as  tbe  use  of  Uiat  member  of  the  body 
is[  likely  to  have  been  employed  as' the  outward  and  visible 
expression  of  contempt  in  idie  lai^uage  of  ge8ture>  which 
most,  at  least  in  many  instances,  have  preceded  that  of  aiti- 
cubte  sounds.     But  the  editor  of  Lennepaays^ 

'  Spcmo  pro  sperino,  ut  ccmo  pro  cerim,  &c.  cogn.  awti^^ 
lU.  pp.  spemi  dicetur  quod  j»«r  viam  ^argttur.* 

VLt.  Jones  derives  sapio  from  the  Hebrew  saab,  to  take  in 
with  the  lips^  or  to  sip,  and  hence  by  the  analogy  between 
a  corporeal  act  and  an  intellectual,  transfened  to  signify  the 
imbibition  of  ideas,  or  the  being  wise.  But  Lennep,  tba 
discifde  of  the  great  Hemsterhuis,  for  great  he  certainly  was, 
asys  Lat.  Sapo  dittum  videri  poesit  a  wtveniU,  ditsoh^^ 
duque  sordibus,  verbum  sapio  autem,  quasi  jmriicubti  rei 
iotutas  gmtu  perdpio.  In  tracing  etymologies/  it  seems  par« 
ticularly  necessary  to  attend  to  this  consideration,  that  words 
could  on  their  first  invention^  or  aboriginal  use,  have  had  only 
one  particular  signification,  from  which  the  subsequent  mid-i 
dplicity  of  senses,  which  is  so  observable  in  many  words, 
has  been  deduced  either  by  analogy,  which  may  bejtermed  fue 
of  the  great  formative  powers  of  language,  or.  by  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  ooe  of  the  leading  principles  which  goveru'the 
'  m^kital  operations  of  man,  and  which  is  itself  in  some  mea- 
sure under  the  coutroul  of  analogy,  or  fixed  in  many  of  its 
habitudes  by  the  resemblances  of  things.  The  one  particnlar, 
aboriginal  sense  of  any  word,  when  it  can  ,be  traced,^  is  usually 
found  to  originate  in  some  material  form  or  object  pf  sense* 
Hehce,  nouns  appear  to  be  the  first,  or  rather  duly  essential 
{MTt  of  speech;  u  the^rest,  not  excepting  the  vefb»,  le^m'tha 
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deimtif  #8  of  tuMiiM,  Mri  tt>  have  omM  ibeir  ^rly  bfrth  tb 
that  parent  artoek. 

Wt  think  that  Mr.  Jones's  derivation  of  the  verb  amtf^  from 
Ae  Arabic  am,  a  mother,  which  is  much  more  probable  than 
that  of  Lenpep  and  Scheid,  from  o^^  cijjw,  attrahendo  qd^ 
ducere,  admovere,  or  sesetem  cooiprehensam  falce  manaali 
demetere,  and  hence  transferred  to  signify  comphcti  tdnisy  &c. 
Thft  verb  exprastive  of  the  acf  of  loving^  is  certaidj  much 
mere  lifcelj,  according  to  the  commou  operations  of  analogy 
and  aaao^iation,  to  have  owed  its  ori^  to  die  mma  indicativa 
of  mothePf  impiying  the  idea  of  mirturing  the  infaot  at  her 
bosom^  and  fendiing  it  in  her  armsy  with  all  the  sensations 
which  maternal  tenderness  iosmresi  than  to  the  act  of  cutting 
down  corn  with  a  sickle  in  a  field.  We  discover  much  more, 
«f  what  we  may  call  the  philosophy  of  etymological  research 
in  the  derivation  of  Mr.  Jonesj  tb^n  of  the  disciples  of 
Uemsterbnisw 

In  his  chapter  on  the  conjugation  and  composition  of  verbs, 
Mr.  Jones  has  s«ibjoined  numerous  instances  of  Latin  verba 
derived  from  the  Greeks  itf  most  of  which  be  appears  to  dis? 
play  equal  sagacity  and  good  sense.  Mr.  Jones  derives 
Dor^lfeo^  at  which  Scheid  beagles  with  trueGermaii  kibefuSeg, 
from  r^x'^f  to  whirl,  by  tramposiag  ^.  FttIgto,Yfhich  Scbeid 
aeema  content  to  derive  firom  ^,  Fo^,  '  pp.  traho,  spec, 
tfptendoreitiy  caudamve  lucentem/  Mr.  Jones,  with  much 
'  teas  drcuitfon  and  much  more  probabiTit^,  brings  from  fXirtf, 
to  btaze,  by  the  transposition  of  x.  On  the  verb  tuigep^ 
Scheidsaya^ 

'  Ao  a  rmt^u  <|uia  cqofs  iuMentes  turma  cafteria  copiia 
caMsren  appaicbantp  aut  crittms  etiaa»  ahtores  gevebatti  y 

Mr.  Jones  saytf  that 

« tafgiB»  dageneralad  firom  Ae  obsolete  t^yw,  orttt^Afri^,  and 
hanee  its  prtmanry  seoae  niust  have  bean-  to  he  agitated,  or  to 
swell  with  anger/ 

Part  of  what  Scheid  «aya  ia  (he  etymology  of  tutgeo,  ap^ 
pears  to  us  to  be  mere  nonsense ;  though  We  io  not  in  thW 
mstance  entirely  coincide  with  Mr.  Jones,  "f  nrgeo  ^e^ms  to 
owe  iVi  origin  to  if^fv  cogo  coi^ulo;  whence  tv(^.  Tbtf 
primary  dienae  is  that  of  making  butter  or  cheese  by  agifa-* 
lion,  or  coagulation.  Tlie  tumid  commotion  which  tlie  titil)r 
undergoes  during  thid  process,  ia  transferred  by  analogy  Mr 
represent  the  stat^  of  the  bosom  under  the  influence  of  angef 
0r  of  any  violent  sensation. 
'  In  (he  lyttax  whitb  w^  flkid"  fki  thid  grftmmai',  we  have  M 
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occasion  to  complain  that  the  author  19  either  prolix  or  obscare 
ill  his  rules.  In  the  chapter  entitled  the  '  Syntaa  ot  Prepo-» 
sitions/  we  wish  that  the  learned  writer  bad  eolaiged  a 
littfe  more  on  the  etymons^  or  primary  sense  of  diese  abbre- 
^viations.  Of  ^  palam^  open^  exposed/  the  author  indicates 
*t^e  origin  in  vat^afAOi^  the  open  hand^  which  is  certainly  a  much 
more  probable  source  than  that  of.  the  German  critic^  who 
say8> 

*  pALAikf,  i.  e.  accutativds  .sing,  absolute  adhibitus,  r^peten- 
dus<}ue  a  nomine  paia,  ^rakn,  i.  e.  excufsio,  propalatio»  atque  ade« 
expositio :  unde  palam,  pro  itarit  «r«^1|»/  8x. 

It  is  now  tio^e  to  conclude  our  notice  of  this  work,  -la 
which  Mr.  Jones  has  certainly,  evinced  not  less  learning,  nor 
less  judgment  than  in  his  Greei^  Grammar ;  and  as  the  Latin 
language  is  much  more  universally  studied  than  the  Greek, 
he  may  be  said  to  have  produced  a  book  of  more  general 
utility.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  grammar,  which  we 
can  with  more  conBdence  recommend  to  the  learners  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  as  brief,  eaity,  and  perspicuous  «  and  even  tliose 
who  are  already  proficients  in  the  literature  of  Rome, 
vrill  find  it  very  useful  for  occasional  reference  and  consult'- 
.  atioD. 


AnT^V.— PA/femoM,  or  the  Progress  of  Virtue;  a  Poem 

in  Um  Volumes.    By  fVilliam  Lauretice  BrowHf  D.  X). 

*  Principal  of  Marisckal  College  and  University,  Jber* 

deen,     Edinburgh,  Oliphaut  and  Co.  iQOg^  foolscap^  8ro. 

pp.  520. 

THE  poem  before  us  undoubtedly  possessed  die  ^ecom* 
mendation  of  a  novelty  of  design,  it  is  neither  epic,  nor 
didactic,  and  is  consequently  not  to  be  tried  by  the  rules  of 
criticism  applicable  to  those  species  of  composition.  Our 
author  distinguishes  it  by  the  appellations  of  a  '  Biographical 
Poem*/  or  a  *  Poetical  Essay,'  and  as  in  this  case  there  are 
DO  rules  to  which  the  critic  has  a  right  to  exact  a  Compliance, 
except  those,  which  are  universally  applicable  to  poetry,  we 
sire  ready  to  adopt  our  author's  criterion  of  eitcellencc ;  that 
if  th^  poetry  pleases  and  affects  us,  the  end  is  attained.  We 
still  however  reserve  the  right  of  entering  our  protest,  if  ^ 
^  are  pleased  and  affected  in  parts,  but  not  equally  so  y  the 
whole,  for  sbould  this  be  the  event>  a  minor  end  wiU  be  th^ 
only  end  that  has  been  obtained. 

CaiT,  Rtv.  VoK'20,  May,  1810,  E 
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Dr.  Brown  has  evidetjtty  a  higher  praise  than  that  of  a  mafl 
of  genius,  th^t,  if  we  can  judge  of  the  heart  by  the  offspring' 
of  the  naind,  of  a  worrfiy  and  amiable  man  ;  this,  we  may  be 
told,  should  disarm  criticism :  we  are  convinced  however,  that 
where  criticism  i)  fair  and  liberal,  as  we  "hope  it  is  here,  our 
author  would  rather  challenge  the  inf}tiiry.than  shrink  from  its 
tii^mal. 

It  has  Been  the  poet's  intention  to  portray  the  life  of  a 
Virtuous  man,  from  hb  childhood  to  the  termination  of  his 
ca/thly  career ;  and  to  traco  the  gradual  progress  of  VKtue, . 
from  the  time^   when  by  good   iostrucuon   its  seeds  were 
sown  in  the  young  mind,  to  that  time,  when  its  efforts  may  be 
^Apposed  tb  bav^  met  with  their  full  success,  by  forming  a 
perfect  character,  as  far  at  least  as  hi)manity  will  adpAt  of 
that  perfection.     Philemon,  who  is  the  character  thus  tt)  be 
(^epkted,  is  bom  in  the  mitiijfier^s  house  in  a  sechided  viHage 
in  Scotland^  the  surromiditig  acefieiy,  which  is  described  <^ith 
son^e  spirit  and  freedom,  is  such  as  that  im  which  young  Edwin 
tdofc  delist  in  Dr.  Beatlie's  Minstrel.     It  was  the  minstrel 
indeed,  we  are  told,  that  first  suggested  the  idea  of  the  pre* 
sent  poem  to  the  atittior,  ii^io,  though  not  claimm^  the  genius 
of  'Seattle,  haS  wished  to  avoid  one  of  bis  deticiences,  as 
observed  by  Gray,  that  of  admitting  too  ^few  incidents  into 
^his  poem.     From  the  birth  of  Philemon  we  are  advanced  to 
his>sducatk>n,  or  ra&er  the  radimeftts  of  it,  at  the  village- 
school.     But  to  those  who  recollect  the  vilkige  school  in 
Ooldstnith^s  beautiful  poem  of  *  The  Deserted  Ytllage,'  the 
present  description  %i\\  have  few  charms.     Rogers  has  been 
the  oilly  successful  imitator  of  Goldsmith.    Dr.  Brown,  bow- 
ever,  has  not  be^  a  professed  imitator,  s6  that  his  failure  is 
'  less.     Of  all  the  studies  in  which  this  child  is  engaged,  dmt 
of  the  Bible  forms  his  greatest  delight;  by  which  we  are  ipore 
than  convinced,  that  the  southern  Britons  are  no  judges  of  what 
sort  of  an  animal  a  young  Caledonian  is,  farther  £an  that  be 
resembles  ourdlblves  in  the  possession  of  ^all  the  members  enu- 
merated in  the  Almanack  ;  for  had  Philemon  been  Iboro  oti 
tiiis  side  of  the  Tweed,  we  should  have  contended,  that  the 
stjle  alone  of  the  Bible,  renders  it  a  very  uninterestittg  story- 
book to  a  young  boy,  and  it  is  impossible  that  this  bov  coind 
at  'hi»  age  admire  it  as  any  thing  but  a  story-bool^.    The  fui^ 
lowing  are  some  of  the  passages  that  excite  his  feeliugt  wai 
aympathies: 

*  He  d0tm%  that  Esau  suffers  mcvc  tbsn  d«^ 
.   .      Stript  of  4118  birth-right,  and  bit  bleBSin«r  tdo; 
And  thinks  it  hard  that  Jmeo({  still  should  me«t 
Soccess^imd  favour  hsing  from  d^ceu/   p.  f 7« 
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'Next  hit  aflfiections  cling  to  Itender  Rath* 
Sweet  emblem  of  Mmpiicity  and  truth, 
lUaven  pious  Boaz  binds  thy  nuptial  tie,    - 
And  blesses  poor  Naome  e'er  she  die/    p.  16« 

In  the  lines  on  the  Author  of  our  religion,  in  tvhidi  be  is 
described  as  comidg  to  the  earth- !(lirrounded  by  all  those 
virtues  personified,  ^ich  are  enforced  m  hb  dispensation,  tr^ 
are  presented  widi  some  very  respectable  poetry ;  but  surely 
Dr.  B.  does  not  mean  us  to  suppose,  that  a  boy  *  in  chfld-^ 
bood/  (wlAch  word  is  prefis^ed  to  this  boot  as  its  argument) 
law  this  occurrence  in  the  light  here  described.  From  the 
Heathen  writers  of  antiauity  also  our  literary  Tirp  derives 
juuch  gratification,  the  characters,  which  he  most  admires  do 
Qiuch  credit  to  his  hearty  but  they  are  not  the  daring  and  the 
enterprising,  which  are  the  diaracters  that  boys»  aye,  and  very 
cood  boj^f  too,  more  generally  admire,  lo  modem  history^ 
however,  be  as  roused  lo  entbusiasm  by  the  opf^ressions'  pi 
Edward  I.  We  present  ourn;eaders  with  this  burst  of  bk 
palriotism. 

'  Now,  with  indigpant  eye,  the  youth  survejfs 
The  direful  scenes  his  native  soil  displavs ; 
See  conqae^  stalks  along  the  ravaged  fields. 
Her  letters  rattks,  and  her  fanlcfaion  wields, 
/•While  outraged  Scotia  h  condemned  to  mourn 
Her  sceptre  broken,  and  her  hurels  tomt 
See  floHeus  Wallace  grs^  ih'  avenging  steeU 
Resolved  to  perish,  or  restore  her  weil ; 
Bensalh  his  potent  to<Msr  die  respite% 
Revives  .her  courage,  and  tehtees  her  firei^ 
Joys  in  ^r  M/oa,  and  batlt  tt^e  com^  dajr    . 
That  Edward's  triumph  in  the  dust  shall  lay. 
Tbe  hm's  soul  ihfonn^  Philemon's  bieast. 
He  spurns  oppression^  and  bewails  th*  onprest. 
He  6ioums  his  favourite  champion's  nitbtess  FatCi^ 
He  swears  to  Edward  unrelenting  hate. 
He  bids  war's  dang  A*om  hill  to  niH  extefu), 
i%d  HghteO\is  Vengeance  firom  the  ^ouds  ^e^ettd  t 
So«Hi  is  th'  atonement  iikade  at  Bamloc^^bttm, 
Soon  Scotia^i  arms  tMl  vletor/s  rettrn, 
Tbcabortee^  W^liace  tovering  o'er  the  tgM^ 
Fires  entry  Scot,  and  sirkm  \m  an*  #itfc  might  % 
Till  %ihg  Edwkrd  knows  His  heaven's  decree 
That  Caiedaaia  «ver  shall  be  «ree.'   jp.  f  3>  A. 

Mtay  of  the  last  lines  ol  this  eKtmct  are  spirited  end  ener>* 
gelic,  and  we  take  this  opportunitv  of  thanfciiy  Dr.  Brown 
for  not  itrengthening  by  his  example  tbe  tise  of  strange  and 
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anomalous  metres,  \vhicl^  5ire 'perhaps  even*  more- frequerr 
among  his  countrymen  ihah  our  own,  but  for  Bl>c\ving  hi 
attachment  to  the  English  conplet.  In  poeCry,  the  most  ap- 
proved of  the  ancients,  and  Pope,  Parnell,  and  Mihon  among 
the  moderns^  are  those  to.  ^phich  our  youth  is.  roosf^^ttaehed. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  book  an  episode  is  in^^pduced  to 
instance  the  charitable  heart  of  the  boyl  Tite  st'oi:);/is  .prettily 
.  told  of  a  young  woman  with  two  phildf^^i,  wW-haHj^arried 
fi)r  love,  and  lost  her  husband,  who  was  sliip\viiecfccd  and 
drowned  ;  .the  denouement  proves  lier  to  .bp  .jthb  cousiu  of 
Philemon.  '      •  ..   /.  i 

•  Twas  thus  Philemon's  genVous  nature   gr^w. 

Disclosing  every  bud  of  fairest  hue ; 

Heav*n  gave  the  soil,  where  virtue  finds' its  root,' 

Attentive  culture  taught  the  plant  to  shoot; 

Luxuriance  pruned)  the  flow'ring  gems  secured. 

And  bade  them  bare  the  fruit  which  time  matured/ ^.56« 

In  the  third  book  a  supernatural  agency  is  first  introduced 
by  the  personification  of  Philemon's  good  genius^  under  the 
name  of  Itlitiriei;  to  this  we  strongly  object,  nor  are  our 
objections  removed  by  our  autlior's  apology  for  it  in  his  pre- 
face ;  for  to  whatever  extent  divine  grac.e  Ynay  operate  in  the 
human  miiid,  it  will  be  fpuntj  tliat  to  attrlbi^te  all  good  ac- 
tions to  the  ufimediate  inteiy^iUioo  of  Providence^  if  ill  rather 
tend  to  deaden  than  awaken  practical  morality,  as  many  may 
wait  for  a  manifest  intervention,  which  they  probably  will  never 
feel,  who  otherwise  might  hav^  ^proved  its  operations  by  prac- 
tice, without  referring  (hose  operations  to  any  other  cause 
than  that  of  6  good  and  i^eligious  education.  If,  however^ 
this  spirit  is  introduced  herb,  inerely  as  a  god  or  goddess  in 
Homer,  we 'stilt  strenuously  object,  for  if  Dr.  B.  sticks  to 
the  old  critrcal  canon,  that '^'superior  agent  is  not  to  be  intro- 
duced, where  a  human  one  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  to  be 
effected ;  he  conceives- virtiip  Scarce  attainable  by  man  alone, 
with  the  ordinary  operations  of  y  od  in  his  mind,  aiid  thus  at 
once  destroys  the  practical  nu^iality  of  his  poem.  For  if  it 
is  necessary  to  employ  this  superior  Agency  for  one,  others  will 
think  it  lopt  time  to.  follow  tbeJsame  pursuit>  without  the  same 
advantages.  But,  though  we  dinapprove  of  the  interxeution  of 
Ithuriel,  his  advice  to  bis  el^ve  may  be  read  with  advantage 
and  pleasure ;  an4  we  are  sorry  it  is  our  duty  to  point  out  to 
the  author  one  passage  in  it,.;vh]ere  he  has  rather  indulged  ia 

•  Swift's  figure  of  the  bathos  j  we  tvish  the  four  first  lines  could 

'  discard  their  companions;      •  '  »"' 
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'Mtd  dJBMipation,  cloth'd  in  fHendship's  (^oisef, 
SteaU  on, the  heart,  and  gains  it  by  surprize;   » 
l4»red  by  the  specious,  foroij  uoguarded  youth 
Admits  her  maxims  as  tbe  voice  of  truth, 
Takes  her  for  guide,  and  while  ike  walks  before 
Proceeds  to  knock  at  guilty  pleasures*  door» 
Her  porter  opens  with  satanic*leer/  &c.    p.  64. 

*  Dissipation  15  here,  we  allow,  not  improperly,  but  rather 
undigtiifiedly,  made  to  perform  the  office  of  a  rascally  pro- 
curess. Philemon  is  removed  to  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's, 
the  alma  mater  of  iliany  celebrated  men,  and  Dr.  Brown  in- 
dulges in  some  reflections  on'  the  violent  spirit  of  the  reform* 
ists  in  Scotland,  which  has  desolated  the  Gothic  fabrics  in 
that  country  more  than  any  other ;  St.' Andrew's  itself  is  a  most 
melancholy  instance  of  the  fact.  Here  too  our  author  touched 
with  the  aditionitus  locorum  breaks  forth  in  an  address  to 
this,  the  seat  of  his  own  early  instnictioD,  and  as  no  feelings  are 
more  adapted  to  call  forth  poetry  than  these,  we  will  enable  our 
readers  to  decide,  and  we  think  their  decision  will  be  favour, 
able, -on  his. merits  in  a  field,  which  has  been  so  highly  cutt^ 
vatcd  by  the  author  of  the  Pleasureb  of  Memory. 

*  To  thee,  Andrea,  when  my  fanc^  flies, 
^Vhat  forms  of  pleasing  recollection  rise, 
»  .  Sw^et  recollection  of  the  dawning  day. 

When  hope  her  flow'rets  strew'd  alon  j  the  way, 
Each  splendid  image  of  delight  sopplied> 
« And  promised  bliss,  experience  has  denied; 
Wb^}  fraud,  suspicion,  artifice,  unknown, 
I  saw  the  hearts  of  others  in  my  own ; 
'My  only  fear  a  rival's  brighler  powers. 
My  only  task  to  gather  classic  flowers/    ;>.  79. 

Bright  were  the  names,  that  once  adorn'd  her  sphere, 
Bright  stars  in  h«r  horizon  still  appear. 

Buchanan  here  renew'd  true  learning's  light, 
Train'd  artless  genius  to  direct  his  flight, 
Cleared  Study^s  paths,  and  led  the  youthful  mind 
Along  the  course,  that  Nature  had  designed,    p,  80. 

Our  limits  yrill  not  iillow  us  to  commemorate  the  other 
worthies  of  this  University,  to  whom  a  handsome  tribute  la 
paid.  'We  mtist  return  to  Philemon,  who  is  now  settled  al  this 
seat  of  learning,  where  we  are  sorr^  to  say  he  has  a  vision  of  the 
patecd  of  reason,  by  whom  he  is  handsomely  received.  Tlie 
introduction  of  this  seems' unnecessary,  the  execution  of  it 
has  little  ill  it 'that  either  d^sieries  praise  or  censure.    Of  the 
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•       '  *    *         . 

associates  of  Phtlemoa  two  hcciome  kilenrovea  id  ihfc  story ; 
Eugdiio^  whose  chaH-actev  k  that  of  an  open,  freOy  and  ra- 
ther thoughtless  young  into,  and  Vulpeltus  a  desigmng  hypo- 
.  crite,  with  a  fair  exterior.  One  of  the  heavenly  monitors 
Bdvises  Philemon  to  reject  the  former,  lest  he  should  learn  to 
palliate  vices  by  the  name  of  levities,  white  his  bean  remains 
unoccupied ;  VulpeHus  insinuates  himself  iiKo  the  vacant  plac^, 
his  villanies  are  soon  detected,  ^nd  the  formes  intercourse  be<* 
tween  Eugenio  and  Philemau  renewed,  on  the  basl^  of  virtue. 
We  will  omit  the  remainder  of  bis  academical  career,  in  part 
of  which  be  occupied  himself  with  theologici^l  studies,  aiu) 
at  the  same  time  an  attachment  is  forming  imperceptibly  be- 
tween  him  and  a  female  of  the  name  of  Clara.  The  seventh 
book  of  the  ten*  into  which,  the  work  is  divided,  is  partly 
all^orical ;  there  is  likewise  a  conversation  carried  on  between 
Philemon  and  a  being  called  *  Charity,'  or  '  Love,* 

•  On  earth  my  name  is  Charity,  above 
Th'  angelic  choir  dehght  to  hail  me  Love/ 

We  do  n^t  eMictly  comprehend,  whether  we  art  toundev^ 
stand  this  personage  as  one  of  the  dramatis  persome,  on  the 
stage  at  present,  or  whether  as  the  ghost  wa;s  only^to  he  seen 
in  die  mind  of  Macbeth,  so  this  is  to  be  considered  as  a  mere 
creature  of  the  imagination  oC  Philemon* 

Prom  the  university,  Ptulenwu)  accompanies  his  friend 
lEaigenio  on  a  contineiital  tour ;  many  of  the  scenes*  described 
in  this  tour  h%«e  cooie  under  the  authors  own  observation,  and 
those  places,  of  which  he  has  not  been  an  eye-witness,  he  has 
rarely  dwelt  on.  in  the  passage  of  the  two  yoimj^  nieq 
through  England,  Dr.  Brown  has  I'itked  Ae  accusation,  be- 
fore the  Critic's  court  in  Scodand,  of  want  of  nationality,  in 
the  foUpwingp  line^ : 

'  PhilemDh  roost  Admires  the  southern  hearty 

Remote  from  vile  deceit,  and  servile  art, 

Friendly;  tho'  blunt,  <^ligii]^»  yet  sincere, 

I>cvoid  <^  flattery  or  saispioious^  fear. 

And  in  its  form  descries  a  nobler  gra^e 

Than  marjcs  the  prudence  of  his  native  race«'  f,  \.  vol.  2» 

We  thanl  bios  cordially  for  US'  candour  and  Ufanrality*  T(i# 
descriptioaa  of  natural  scenery  are  numerous  an4  varfed^ 
perhaps  they  are  dmwn  with  dhe  greatest  succeibsm  SwiiUer* 
land,  which  are  some  of  tbqsi^  scenes,  we  douhUnot,  tba^  l>r» 
]3roWD  htp  himself  visited.  That  our  readcrsi  91^  asci^i^taiA 
ttm  awriior's  pmcpsiopii  tp.  the  jftsm  9t  dsspi^vf  (toeog^  «f# 
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laiv«  selected  one  of  At  most  atrikiog  imd  extraordintr;  apols . 
OB  the  coQtioent,  we  mew,  the  celebrated  Mount^BlaaCj  iu 
SwitaerhwcC  foi*  a  trial  of  the  poet's  powers. 

*  At  once. Mount  Blanc  his  awful  glorj  thews— 
His  hoary  head  the  firmament  defies ; 
jBelow  bis  breast  the  forked  lightning  flies. 
Before  him  every  mountain  fades,  bis  seat 
Tow'rs  o'er  their  heads,  diminished  at  his  feet, 
•  Old  as  the  world  a  shining  mantle  hides 
His  shoulders,  and  descends  along  his  sides ; 
The  sun,  when  cancer  all  his  rage  awakes. 
Here  dafts  his  fires,  and  no  impression  makes. 
His  flames  are  queiicVd  amidst  th'  abyss  of  snov/  • 
As  iron  ceases  in  the  i^ave  to  glow, 
.  Tis  evening,  day's  declining  orb  retirea 
From  all  the  summits  of  inferior  spires. 
Still  on  Mount  Blane  it  flames,  to  purple  bngfht 
Transforming  all  hjs  garb  of  spotless  white/  p.  ($S.  ro/.  2. 

Thero  will  he  many  who  who  will  think  this  pa.ssago  too 
fancifiil,  it  is  certainly  however  by  no  mcnns  tm^etical.  The 
friends  cofttlnue  thair  tour  through  Italy,  and  irom  Italy  pro- 
ceed north wajrds  to  Paris,  where  Philemon'a  morab  are  a  httle^ 
tainted.  Iti^riel  however  strengthens,  ihemji  and  displays  to 
him  an  evil  deiDpn^  by  whose  miseries  he  in  terrified,  aod. 
repented 

On  bis  return  from  tb«  continent  he  becomes  a  viDage- 
pastor,  is  united  to  Clara,  imd  bas^every  promise  of  a  happy 
life ;  bia  carea  are- chiefly  couAned  to  his  ministerial  occupa- 
tions, the  description  of  which  is  spun  oat  to  an  unreasonable 
kngtbl  TTheae  occupations  are  interrupted  by  the  discordant 
aUife  of  bis  country  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion ;  at  the  battle 
of  Ciilloden  he  is  described  as  distihguishing  himself  in  a 
atyJe,  wlw^h  ^oiild  have  led  us  to  have  given  him  credit  for 
the  Ca9le  of  other  joy^i  in  hia  youthful  studies.  We  were  in 
)¥ipee  that  when  oor  paator  had  been  settled  in  his  cure,  he 
wQuU  have  Jiv^  very  bapp/afterwardsj  and  it  is  impossible  to 
conceal  the  facl;^  that  b^  ia  now  become,  like  many  other  bene* 
£cQd  clergy,  rather  a  tir^omo  acquaintance*  It  is  necessary, 
Kowover,  thai  bv  virtue,  abould  undeigo  farther .  trials,  which 
indiiCM  Qur  author  to  put  him  in  prison,  iior  sheltering  a  rebel 
m  diaiM0S^  the  infbmaWoo  of  which  is  conveyed  by  Vul- 
pelbt. 

.  It  diMtf  not  DMck  nmtlev,  whether  this  new.  incident  ia  pu»* 
Mn«d  horn  tha  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield/  or '  Jonathan  WUd,'  to 
which  hitler  chwiiftar,  howeverj  Vulpellua  ia  a  mere  candle- 
iWifiNr.   .\V#  Wiim  thai  tb^  «ore  exaa  Hapacript  of  tho 
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story  will  be  foutid  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  as  we  have  m 
y^xii^  the  additional  circumstances  of  an  attempt  9\  rescue  by  - 
the  parishioners,  with  their  pastor's  prohibition.  In  the  sue-* 
ceeding  suiferiiigs  of  this  good  map,  Job  is  his  only  pafullel, 
^nd  the  want  of  probability,  together  with  the  super- human 
excellence  of  Philemon,  renders  this  last  book,  which  we 
jirainly  hoped  to  lind  the  most  interesting,  nearly  the  least  so 
in  the  poem, 

What  can  possibly  be*  tamer  than  these  X\Co  lines  which 
fiunounce  his  death,  after  a  prayer  to  the  Almighty  to  receive 
bis  soul  ? 

*  He  says,  reclines  his  head^  and  shuts  his  eyes. 
Soars  with  Itburiel,  and  obtains  the  prize/ 

The  graves  of  Philemon  i^nd  Vulpellus  are  near  to  eacli 
Other,  which  circumstance  gives  rise  to  some  reflections,  by 
wjiich  the  poem  is  concluded. 

It  is  now  our  duty  (o  give  an  opinion  on  the  performance, 
and  a&i  the  purposes  of  it  are  twofold,  that  of  a  practically 
moral  work,  and  a  poeti(;al  work,  we  will  briefly  stdte  our 
ideas  respecting  it  ip  both  these  points  of  view. 

As  a  mbdpl  of  imitation,  Philemon  is  perfect,  and  we  are 
aware  that  we  ipcur  Dr.  Brown's  censure  of  *  Ind^ence,^  and 
^  Depravity,'  when  we  observe  that  we  think  it  too  perfect  to 
produce  much  practical  moral  good.  When  we  place  the 
greatest  model  of  perfection,  that  was  ever  displayed  to  man, 
t>efore  us,  we  consider  him  as  a  $xed  standard,  to  which  we 
are  to  make  as  near  approaches  as  lie  in  our  power;  at  the 
same  timp  thai  we  are  conscious,  how  distant  that  approach 
will  be,  even  in  the  very  best  of  men.  But  when  w^ exalt 
one  of  ourselves  as  an  object  of  imitation,  he  has  not  the 
same  authority  to  command  our  compliance,  and  must  there- 
fore win  it,  and  conciliate  it  by  yielding  in  his  -  turn  in  the 
minor  occurrences  of  life,  till  he  has  drawn  us  over  to  a  due 
performance  of  the  more  essential  duties ;  which'  will  be  soS:»fiev 
accomplished  by  occasional  compliance  with  ojur  own  habits, 
than  by  setting  himself  apart  as  a  superior  being,     > 

A^  a  pbetical  work  the  plan  is  very  undigested,  and  tiie 
greater  part  of  the  incidents,  though  perhaps  not  unconnected 
^Vith  the  purpose,  are  still  so  evidently  introduced  from  the 
intention  of  makmg  sonietl\,ing  lilee  a  story,  that  tkey^do  not 
much  relieve  us  on  our  journey.  As  a  whole,  Philemon  is 
f^tainiy  a  tedious  composition,  in  many  of  its  detached  ^ita 
it  is  poetical,  en^crttiinitig,  and  instructive^  and  if  we  were 
to  characterize  tht poetry  of  it,  we  shuttkt  say  that  k  very 
seldom  suik^  below  mediocrity,  is  genertilly  ^vfi^e  it,  and  ttk 
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many  instances' bJglily  cultivated  ;'  and  though  wc  cannbt  pro- ' 
fess  ourselves  admirers  of  the  plan,  jet,  from  the  partial  good- 
ness of  the  execution;  "we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  those  ' 
mIio  have  leisure  and  inclination,  to  read  the  whole,  will  in 
parts  receive  much  pli^asure,  and,  we  hope,  some  moral  ad- 
vantage. 


Art.  VI. — Jn  authentic  Narrative  of  four  Years*  residence 
at  Tongataboo,  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  in  the  South 

Sea.     By -,  who  went  thither  in  the   Duff, 

under  Captain  JVilson,  in  1796.  '  fVith  an  Appendix,  by 
an  eminent  Writer ^    London,  Longman,  1810, 8ro.  %s. 

THIS  narrative  js  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  oral 
communications  of  the  person  whose  adventures  it  details.  It  is 
drawn  up  in  the  first  person,  and  has  every  appearance  of  being 
an  anvarnished  and  authentic  narrative  of  real  circutnstancea 
and  events.  Iliere  is  indeed  such  an  appearance  of  artless 
sincerity  in  the  confessions,  which  the  hero  of  t\ie  pi^ce  makes 
of  his  errors  and  misconduct,  as  excites  a  favourable  opinfoo 
of  bis  veracity. 

The  author  of  the  narrative  tells  us,  that  after  receiving  a 
common  education,  the  reduced  circumstances  of  his  father 
caused  him  to  enter  into  the  service  of  a  tradesman,  in  a 
populous  town  inone  of  the  midland  counties.  He  says  that 
be  was  not  defective  in  industry,  in  which  indeed  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  subsequent  periods  of  his 
life ;  but  he  acknowledges  that  be  '  had  not  the  fear  of  God 
in  his  heart,'  and  wae  '  addicted  to  cursing  and  swearing.'  A 
piooB  acquaintance  induced  him  to  go  to  a  place  of  worship 
on  the  Sabbath  ;  which  he  did  for  some  time,  on  account  of 
the  amusement  which  it  afforded.  But  some  religious  inqui- 
etudes appear  to  have  been  occasionally  awakened,  when  he 
was  so  ulanned  by  a  funeral  sermon,  that  be  resolved  to  alter 
his  conduct.  The  reflection  on  his  recent  state  of  spiritual 
obscuration,  made  him  think  with  compassion  on  that  of  the 
heathen ;  and  having  heard  of  the  project  of  sending  mis- 
flkmaries  to  the  South  Sea,  he  was  seized  with  a  desire  of 
becoming  an  auxiliary  in  that  pious  undertaking.  His  offer 
to  ^forward  the  work'  Mas  accepted,  and  he  embarked  on 
hoard  tbe  Duff,  al  filackwall,  on  his  apostolic  minsion.  When 
the  vessel  teached  Portsmouth,  our  author  and  his  brother 
inissiooaries  received  frequent  visits  from  Dr.  HaWeis,  who 
^jconmeoded  tbem  to  Ood,  and  to  the  word  of  bis  grace  ^ 
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whicb,  wjs  the  tnthor,  '  if  properly  imploredi  would  have 
kept  U0  from  fal^ng/  but  whichj  unhappily,  in  this  iostauce 
did  not  succeed  so  well  as  might  have  been  wished. 

On  Sunday,  the  ^tb  of  September,  1796,  the  ship  was 
off  Falmouth  ;  soon  after  which,  many  of  the  brethreo 
climbed  the^  shrouds  to  turn  a  last  loolc  of  regret  on  their 
native  land.  In  the  despondency,  which  ensued,  they  encou- 
raged each  other ;  and  in  this,  and  on  similar  occasions,  hail 
recourse  to  the  solace  of  a  hymn,  of  which  they  often  felt 
the  benefit  on  the  way.  The  following  are  two  of  die  stinzaa'. 
of  this  composition,  which  proved  such  a  cordial  to  the  low 
spirits  of  the  author,  and  his  drooping  companions. 

^  What  though  the  seas  are  broad. 

What  though  the  waves  are  strong* 
\Vhat  though  tempestuous  winds 
Distress  me  all  along ; 
Yet  what  are  seas  or  stormy  wind  "  « 

Compared  to  Christ,  the  sinner^s  friend ?     ^  ^ 

'  Chhist  is  my  pilot  wj^se,  • 

My  compass  is  his  word ! 
My  soul  each  storm  defies. 
While  I  have  such  a  Lord. 
)  trust  his  faithfdlness  and  pow'r 
•To  save  me  in  the  trying  hour.' 

.  Tweatywnine  j^issionaries  were  on  board  the  Doff,  idie 
captain  of  which  ship*  of  the  naaie  of  Wilson,  is  said  to.havc 
bad '  his  heart  in  the  glorious  work.'  On  Friday,  the  l£th  of 
November,  the  Duff  with  her  pious  crew  arrived  at  Rio  ife 
JenerQ.  Here  ibey  were  grieved  to  behold  the  religioiiB 
delusions  of  the  inhabitants,  among  whom  they  aaw,  soma 
faking  a  reverential  obeisance  to  the  images  whii^  they 
passed  in  dieir  way,  or  kaeeH^g  do^n  twice  upon  one  knee 
wben  St  Mary's  clock  ^ruck  srix.  These  aad  ether  acts  of 
grimace  struck  our  reiigiomis,  who  were  bent  on  the  businea 
of  eonvenion,  as  woadtrfuUy  absurd ;  but  the  ship  got  under 
weigh  before  they  bad  time  to  convinr^  the  natives  that  their 
raligioB  wii  all  dumb  sbew^  and  not  wotth  a  groat^  eompared 
with  diat  which  they  coi|ld  have  substituted  in  its  place*. 

The  captain  of  the  Duff  had  intended  to  go  round  Capo 
Ii<m,  bl*  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather  mducad  hsia 
t^  alter  bi^  course,  and  to  proceed  to  Otaheifte  i»  an  eastern 
Erection  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A  treosendoNS  slorm 
wailed  the  ship,  as^hey  appsoacbed  die  loogitiide  of  tbii 
Cape ;  but  the  missioBaries  were  <  graeiouaty  ]ireaened  from 
i^eiviaf  aqy  siyvry.'    After  aocoualeiitny  atedur  taitttie^ 
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tsnp^s^  ^  Ouff  at  last  ntcbored  4b  Matavai  Bary  m^ 
island  of  Utabeke*  The  captain  preaeoted  ihe  quaeii  9f 
Otahejte  with  a  gaudy  London  dreia ^  with  which  ^  wm 
much  gratified;  and  the  king  was  honoured  with  an  Euro« 
peaii  suit ;  dieugb  he  was  inyKih  better  pleased  with  adme  iroft 
tools  which  he  afterwards  received.  PemMsaton  was  pro* 
cured  f/om  Maane  Manne,  the  grandfother  of  Otoo,  tho 
reigning  Icing,  and  the  high  priest  of  the  island  for  a  party  of 
the  miiisioii;irics  to  settle  here^  and  teach  the  native^  how 
little  relipiion  they  had  hitherto  had.  11)e  fertility  of  this 
island  might  have  induced  tha  brethren  to  have  given  it  the 
naine  of  Paradise^  if  they  had  '  not  known/,  as  they  tell  us, 
'  that  Eden  was  become  4esplate  through  the  sin  of  the 
primeval' pair.' 

After  leaving  some  of  the  tweoty-dine  misstonarie^*  at 
.  Otaheite,  captain  Wilson  sailed  with  the  rest  for  the  Friendly 
Islands.  Tongataboo^  which  was  now  the  destination  of  the 
ship,  is  about  one  thousand  four  hundred  miles  distant  from 
Otaheite.  The  trade-winda  accelerated  the  passage.  The 
boat  was  sent  ashore  at  Palmerstone  Island,  to  procure  a 
supply  of  cocoa-nuts,  which  are  in  great  abuadancQ  on  thU 
desert  isle. 

<  Brutes/  says  the  writer^  '  as  well  as  the  rational  race,  were 
such  strangers  here,  that,  the  sea- fowls  on  the  beach  were  so' tame, 
that  they  did  not  attempt  to  fly  away  when  we  approached  them, 
tficy  only  opened  ibeir  bills.  We  collected  many  of  them,  andi 
brought  them  to  the  ship.  They  resembled  the  seagull,  but 
«^ere  of  larger  size.  They  were  unpleasant  eatings  and  the  taste 
ji6iAewbat  resembled  that  of  6sh ;  their  smell  also  was  very  oUba^ 
sive :  they  ail  soon  died  a  natural  death,  for  ^m  did  not  kill  tbcaa 
forfoodw' 

On  a^Dfvo^diing  Savage  Island^  which  they  did  m  the  nigb^ 
iheji  descried  the  iwtiveaiishittg  fay  torch-light.  These  lorchca 
an  made  fioos  the  hark  of  the  coceA-outtraei  which  grows  up 
«»evy  year  with  the  young  stem,  as  it  risea  from  the  old  stock ; 
smd^  being  of  an  unctuoue  nature^  is  caknlatedl  ta  mwh  ^ 
place  of  a  tord)^  and  ia  dexterously  empl^ftd  aa  a  decoy  It 
attraot  the  fiafa  into  the  net. 

!llie  brflAcen  on  hasoA  the  Duff  bed  not  loi^  apchoml  wit 
Tengalebe^  when  tbef  were  wrMriaed  Iqr  e  ^mt  from  two 
jBuropeana,  Baoied  BenjMiio  Ambler  and  John  C^neUyr  who 
IMToved  lo  be  pesaoea  of  infaaoiis!  character^  and  H  thfs  ae^uel 
give  ttm^nsffBtmmm  to  tbe  nttaaionarieft. 

The  princbel  chief,  or  Dugonageboola  of  the.  iihmd>  wb6 
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6ft   NitrratweoffeurYeitr^Itesiiinceailhfigaiehh^:- 

tation  and  land  at  Abeefo,  near«be  residence  of  Tosab0we> 
thp  son  of  Moomoe.  The  autltor  says  that  the  habitation 
vrhich  was  assigned  them 

'*  was  a  comfortable  dwelling,  in  a  little  fields  inclosed  with  reeds 
neatly  interwoveu,  and  fastened  to  green  stakes  driven  into  the 
gix>und,  wbicji  had  shot  forth  suckers  and  brancheS|  that  now 
were  iDtwined  into  a  verdant  fence/ 

llie  brethren  were  visited  in  their  new  dwelling  by  the  dif- 
ferent persons  of  rank  in  the  island,  none  of  whom  '  came 
without  considerable  presents  of  bales  of  cloth,  roasted  pigs, 
bunches  of  ripe' plantains^  or  strings  of  cocoa-nuts/.  .Tliey 
made  in  return  as  many  presents  of  European  articles  as  their 
^tock  afforded.  The  brethren  fixed  up  a  cuckow-clock, 
wbicii  greatly  excited  the  surprize  and  admiration  of  the  na« 
fives,  who  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the  island  to'  behold  the 
i^onderful  sight. 

'  They  reported  we  had  got  Accoulafr,  i.  e.  "  wood  that 
sweats/'  Every  one  who  saw  it,  went  and  'told  his  hdjijhboiir 
'•^Nago  mamattai  accoulair/*  i.  e.  '*  1  saw  the  wood  speak/' 

They  madp  a  present  of  one  of  these  clocks  to  Duatonga, 
^lo/npxt  to  DugonagaLoola,  was  the  most  powerful  chief  in 
the  island.     Duatongu,  impelled  by  a  curiosity,  which  seems 

5*f)planted  in  human  nature,  as  the  counteracting  power  of 
gnorance>  took  the  clock  to  picceis,  but  as  he  had  not  skillto 
put  it  together  again,  he  sent  for  the  brethren  to  perform  the 
ofEcs  for  him*  'The  bretliren,  who  were  more  versed  in  theo- 
ll^y  than  mechanics,  attempted  in  vain  to  make  tbe*eiickow 
speak  again.  *  This,'  says  the  author>  ^  excited  great  li^ghteir 
among  them,  and  brought  down  upon  us  much  ridicule/  *We 
have  no  doubt  but  that  it,  at  the  same  time  greatly  diminbhed 
their  authority  in  the  island,  and  the  respect  which  they  had 
liilherto  experienced.  The  most  proper  persons  to  be  sent 
on  these  and  similar  expeditions^  are  artificers,  of  different* 
descriptions,  with  a  sufficient  share  of  good  sense^  to  teach  the 
'uncivilised  inhabitants  their  duty,  and  the  motives  for'  prac-> 
tisifig  it.  A  certain  degree  of  civilization  is  the  necessary 
precursor  of  an  improved  moral  system;  and  to  attempt  to 
introduce  a  system  of  moral  duty  so  pin'e,  refined,  and  exalted 
as  the  Christian^  where  men  are  immersed  in  the  grossest 
ignorance^  with  respect  to  the  common  arts  of  social  life, 
where  agriculture  and  nianuSsctures  are  only  very  imperfectly , 
ktiowni  uhere'  the  division  of  labour  has.  not  multiplied 
the  relations  of  property,  and  where  the  Janguagg^  of  the-. 
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thmithe  t^rfamr  Yeats' Bfitidef^at  Toi^ofabdo,  »«l 

people'  U  top  poor  and  scanty  to  enable  them  to  express  atty 
abstract  idea^,  appears  to  us  a  faio  expenditure  of  labour  and 
of  time,  *  \  I  I 

I^oomoe^the  reigning  chief  of  Tpngajt^boo,  died  not  long 
after  the-  arrival  of  the  English  missionaries.  Tb^^dangero^ 
sickness  of  Moomoe '  excited  great  concern  through  tiie  island, 
atid.  one  df  -bis  own  sons  yra^  slain,  thfroiigh  d  delusive  hope 
duit  btr  ^baltb  mnd  strength  '"would  be  coninaiunicated  to  hb 
dying  fatber/    -Savage  >grief  practised  the  n|o&t  horrid  rites 

•  tp  honour  blskfuneral,  and  cPh^e<cfate  his  fnHreJ'  ^wo  of  the 
-*wit!es^of  Modmoe  were  strangled  at  the  •  Fiatboka^'  or  place 

where  his  body  was  interred. 

';  ^  Tfae'Wiatooka  was  a'  large  inclosed  space  with  a  Vofty  funeral 
pile  in  the  atiddle>  of  -  a  pyrHmtdical  form,  roon^  which  ilie 
bodies  of  the  <;hief9  had  been  laid  for  ages  past,  in  a  solemn 
range  of  ruc^  dignity.' 

'  To  the  space  around  this  tomb,  great  numbers  of  the  na- 
tives/ assembled  by  the  sigaal  of  tlie  conch-shelf,  came,  night 
after  night,  till  the  period  of  mourning  was  past,  lo  fight  witb 
each  other,  to  cut  themselves  with  sharp  instruments,  and 
testify  their  sorrow  for  Moottioe.    Toogahowe  was  elected 

,  JDiigonagaboola  after  the  deatb  of  his  father.  The  brethrea 
finding  that  they  made  but  small  progress  in  the  knpwledga 
trf  die  language,  by  living  together  apart  from  the'natives, 
agreed  to  separate,  and  take  up  their  abode  with  different 

-  chiefs.  The  author  of  this  narrative  went  to  live  '  atone  with 
Mulkaamair,  the  first  chief  in  the  island,  next  to  Dagonaga- 
boola.'  Here  the  honest  missionary  informs  us,  that  the 
temptations  of  his  situation,  aided  '  by  hits  natural  depravhjf/ 
overcame  him.  '  Instead  of  praying  for  grace,'  he'  tells  us, 
that ^ he  'began  to  indulge  in  foolish  imaginations,  and  to 
neglect  the  needful  exercises  of  private  prayer,  reading  die 

*  Bible  and  irteditations.'  IJe  does  not  specify  what  his  par- 
ticular *  baclcslidings'  were,  except  the  ad»  j)tion  of  the  dress 
of  the  natives,  and  marrying  one  of  the  women  of  the  island. 

.  The  rest  of  the  brethren  did  not  fail  to  let  our  author  bmr 
their  remonstrance's  and  reproofs,  to  which  he  appears  to. have 
listened  without  much  sorrow  or  respect.  As  one  oieaas  of 
reclaim'ing  him,  tliey  proposed  to  marry  him  in  due  form  to 
the  woman  with  whom  he  lived.  To  this  the  author  con- 
tented, but  the  lady,  when  she  was  told  by  the  brethren, 
that  she  was  going  to  contract  an  engagement  which  no- 
thing but  death  could  ever .  dissolve,  refused  to  be  a 
party  in  such  a  covenant.  The  brethren  now  persuaded 
our  authorthat  it  was  unlawful  to  live  with  this  won^an  any 
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t&ngififr;  but  it  seems  ftfterwaitb  to  haTe"  reeorred  to  Ms 
thioi^t^,  tkat  tKe  cereuiontn)  rites  of  Tcmgaiab6o,  tnight,  ia 
this  instance,  be  not  less  obligatory  than  those  in  otber  eonti* 
tries ;  and  'Mutkaamair,  at  Whose  btmse  be  ire^ded^  ^ent  for 
iber  again. 

^'My  diief/  taja  the  aotiier*  "gatv  us  m  halAation  near  bia 
own.  Hera  I  brotigiit  all  I  bad,  and  gate  her  tqnat.pQBifSiina 
'  with  layseAf*^  We  lived  bera  together  for  aone  "tioae,  in  aaoeh 
comfort,  i  daily  advanced  in  tbe  knawltedge  of  tbt  tanfHafFW 
and  socb  prosg^eJbs  iof  niccets  now  opened  upon  me,  that,  I  detecw 
mined  to  finish  iny  days  in  Tongataboo/ 

Ottr  audior  n&w  became  desirous  6f  aeipumig  a  portion  of 
landed  property  in  the  island,  that  he  might  render  himaaif 
jod^pendenji*  A  neigkbouring  ohiaf  bad,  at  this  time,  ito 
'  abbee^  or  farm,  which  contained  about  fifteen  aieres,  of  which 
be  wished  to  dispose.  Mtdkaamair  made  the  purchase  for 
l>iir  author  with  '  a  spade,  an  ax,  a  small  natii^e  canoe,  aqd  a 
couple  of  knives.*  Tiiis  estate,  which  was  called  Omata^nee, 
was  '  separated  from  that  of  Mulkaamair^  by  a  lagoon  or  arpl 
pf  the  sea,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across/  Our  author  repaired 
tb^  day  after  toe  purcha&e  to  has  new  home ;  and  be  gives  such 
an  artless  aud  pleasing  account  of  hisseniationa,  pursuits,  aod 
prospects,  that  we  think  the  reader  wiU  not  be  displeased  wuji 
an  extraci.  .  * 

♦  With  ^\M  jtjy  did  I  contemplate  its  Trttle  pendent  groves  t>f 
cecoa  and  ptahitain  tress,  and  its  smooHi  latrHs^  diversified  by 
little  habitations,  which  contaiiied  the  peaiMffol  natives,  wbo  wsMr 
became  my  sul^cti  and  labourers  to  cuUif  ate  my  fields  f6r  Aeir 
*  9vrn  subsistence  and  mine  !  t  visited  them,  and  informed  them 
I  wished^tbat  they  would  remain  wita  me :  but  they  were  timid, 
and' appeared  unwilling  to  stify,  on  account  of  the  ill  usage  which 
other  natives  had  met  with  from  the  Europeans,  before  mentioned, 
whom  they  served.  I  encouraged  them  by  kind  words  and  bdia- 
tloOff  and  at  length  prevailed  upon  them  to  continue  with  me. 
.*  Ittnay  ap))ear surprising,  that  an  estate  so  small  as  fifteeiv 
neres  should  contain  the  cottages  of  Ubourers :  but  U  should  be 
ftasfdettd  that  Tongataboo  was  througtiotRt  cuUivSt^d  like  a 
farden,  and  that  the  cocoa-nut  and  plaimain-tiees,  Uj^on  a  sma^l ' 
fxftettt  of  ground,  were  sufficient  to  support  many  inhabitants. 
.  '  My  tittie  domain  ^as  bounded,  on  bne  side,  by  the  ^SiDirf, 
Wore  mentlened,  Whieh  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across, and  sepa- 
rated it  froBi  Mooat  my  fermer  ivstdeace.  I  reeetai^d  supfilits 
of  |>roviaions  from  Mulkaamai; ,  and  set  about  the  ctdtivatioa  of 
^y  little  territory  with  all  possible  diligeoee:  planted  coco^aind 
plaintaimtrees  with  the  assistance  of  my  tenants,  pi^bsiptfjt,.  a^e 
Ivkig,  to  eat  of  the  produce  of  my  own  industry. 

\  »  * 
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«  Omftt»aaee  was  mt  hr  from  ft  A11ee»  or  maiiftion  of  Dugo- 
nagaboola,  the  priocipal  chief,  at  wbick  he  oodisiotiaUy  resideik 
Betwixt  him  and  Mulkaamair,  Uiere  always  subsisted  a  jealousy ; 
for  which  the  reader  of  the  foraftt  pages  cte  easily  aeKounc,  fr eiH 
tbeir  having  been  rivals  for  power. 

'  It  was  ue  custom  of  the  inferior  chiefii  to  send  men^  two  <» 
ihree  tines  a  week,  to  ^  fadon^eer^'^  i.  e.  to  dig^  pl^ot  anl 
labour  for  Bugpnagaboola.  Soiaetimes  fire  hun.dred  or  these 
tributary  Ub6urer&  ^elre  at  W^rkj  at  the  satne  time,  on  bis  estate. 
That  no  offence  might  be  giren,  I  applied  to  him  to  es6U3e  my 
services.  \ie  lauded  heartily  at  the  idea-  of  my  thinkhig  to 
^dongyedr  for  him>  as  be  considered  m^  he^d,  a  chief  Uke 
himself. 

'  My  laboiireirs  finding  the;f  had  only  my  estate  U^  attend  t% 
weiie  much  gratified,  found  their  work  easy,  and  perfiMtned  it  wi4^ 
cbeerfttltiess.  Choosing  a  pleasant  spot,  at  one  comer  of  uiy 
abbte,  I  built  myself  a  fallee,  or  habitation^  and  ipade  a  plan* 
tatioo  round  it,  6t  j^lantain,  lyead  fruit,  and  cocoa-trees.  From 
niy  fallee,  I  made  a  sandy  gravel  walk,  six  feet  in  brefldth,  and 
»bout  two  hundred  yards  in  lengthy  through  the  abbee  to  the  high 
iroad,  vhidi  ran  along  one  end  of  it:  and  pUpted  it  on  eafih 
f  14c  with  sugar-canes. 

'  In  about  half  a  y^ar,  my  plantation  bfgan  to  flourish*  and 
was  the  olnect  of  ^neral  admiration,  >nd  obtained  for  pie  Dutch 
l^peot  and  attention.  The  young  men,  a«  they  passed,  would 
ask,  '*  Whose  «bbee  is  this  }^  Others  would  reply,  «'  Toqgattii 
pappft  htngee,^'  *^  It  belongs  to  the  man  from  the  sky,"  €9: 
''  Moola»*'  *'  it  is  the  stranger V  As  I  walked  tjuough  my' 
plantations,  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  people  would  sayj^ 
**  Oj^ewa,  pappa  langee  goohou,**  '*  well-see,  the  auif)  firwii  th^ 
$lty  18  coming. ' 

*  The  freedom  frpm  taxaticm*  or  fadongyeer,  granted  to  my 
abbee,  its  increasingleiTuty,.  and  fertility,  wd  the  ease  vrhich  my 
tenants  enjoyred,  attracted  numbers  to  it;  so  that»  though  I  dmm^ 
additions  to  it,  by  the  permission  of  the  chiefly  as  will  be  afterr 
wards  mentioned,  I  soon  had  as  many  labourers  as  I  needed,  an^ 
Was  obliged  to  irefuse  several,  who  were  desirous  of  Jiving  with 
ne. 

*  Haying  brought  my  abbee  into  good  Gultivation>  and  eon« 
'structe4<^  comfortable  fidlee  or  habitation,  I  fetched  say  wife  Cjp 
resiQe  4ith  me,  whom,  during  this  time,  I'  often  wetitt^  visit. 
IVe  lived  very  comfortably  ic^^tber,  but  had  no  ^Idren/ 

Our  author^s  pYosperity  seems  soon  to  have  h^d  ft  twd 
effect  on  his  morals ;  for  we  tiud  him  increaiiiq^  the  anm^  ^ 
Im  wives.  He  laments  the  depravity  of  his  nainre,  tells  ^evcnr 
^outb  to  beware  of  the  all'iriog  altraeiiotis  of  sensual  obfcotv 
«id  addnnea  the  exaaipie  of  SolooMn ft$  a  proof  thftt ^paMOt 
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fi4   Naf  rathe  of  four  X^r/.  Utud^n^^  at  Tongatabd0. 

Though  we  cannot  .excase  .the  conduct  of/  our  author  ia 
olher  respects,  yet  we  think  that  be  deserves  great  credit  forr  • 
the  example  of  industry  which  he  exhibited  or  his  abbee,  and 
for  the  improved  modes  of  culture  which  he  appears  to  have 
practised.  We  are  not  sure  whether  he  ma^  not  have  really 
benefited  the  natives  more  essentially  in  this  point  of  view, 
than  he  would,  if*  be  had  acted  with  as'  much  zeal  as  an 
evangelical  preacher,  as  he  did  as  a  vigilant  stud  industrious 
agriculturist. 

'My  little  farm/  says  the  author,  'was  a  gaMen  throughoiU. 
Many  came  to  offer  themselves  for  workmen,  as  my  laitd  was  free 
'  from  the  "  fadongyeer,"  or  tax  on  labour,  and  my  labourers  met 
with  kind  treatment.  I  willingly  received  tJiem,  as  I  took  much 
pleasure  in  agriculture  ;  and  the  chiefs  perceiving  ifiy  industry 
and  success,  and  entertaining  a  friendship  for  m^,  gave  me  per« 
mission  to  cultivate  lots  of  land  adjoining  to  my  own ;  and,  ere 
long,  I  purchased  some  fields  bordering  upon  my  abbee,  so  that 
at  last,  it  comprised  fifty  acres  ;  and  my  o^n  household  some- 
times contained  no  less  than  thirty  personii.  So  great  was  the 
fertility  of  my  abbee,  that  I  had  yams,  cocoa-nuts,  and  plantains, 
in  such  abuinlance,  that  even  in  the  hvngry  season,  or  time  of 
scarcity,  after  making  liberal  presents  to  my  neighbours,  and 
feasting  my  own  family  with  daily  plenty,  the  fruits  were  left 
to  drop  off  the  trees.  I  mention  this  circumstance,  also,  to 
show  the  honesty  of  the  natives,  and  their  regard  for  stranger^. 
Though  they  thought  it  rather  a  commendable  dexterity,  than  a 
crime,  to  rob  European  articles,  because  so  rare  and  Valuable, 
•yet  they  would  not  plunder  thp  plantation  of  another,  especially 
that  of  a  stranger.  Many  of  the  natives  around  who  were  pressed 
with  want,  came  to  beg  the  fruits  of  my  estate.  The  abbee  was 
robbed  however  but  once,  and  that  was  by  one'man  of  the  lowest 
order.  He  was  detected  by  some  other  natives,  who  with  great 
dexterity,  discovered  that  he  was  the  person  who  had  stolen  some 
pines  and  plantains  from  my^abbce,  by  bringing  the  fruits  to  the 
trees,  from  which  they  had  been  robbed,  and  fitting  them  to  the 
branches  where  they  had  been  broken  off.  So  great  is  their 
severity  against  a  plunderer  of  the  plantations,  that  they  would 
have  put- him  to  death,  had  not  I  interposed  :  but  they  would  not 
be  satisfied  without  tying  him  up  and  Hogging  bim.  ^  ' 

•  '  The  umbrageous  walk,  which  my  thick -set  hedge  of  canes 
soon  formed,  was  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  it.  It  was  my 
pleasiure  to  trim  my  little  shrubby ry,  and  keep  it  clean  and  neat  > 
and  its  dehcious  fruits  and  cooling  shade,  amply  repaid  me  for 
my  trouble.  When  wearied  with  IalK)ur,  in  my  fields,  I  found 
great  refreshment  in  walking  or  reclining  in  my  embowering 
harbour  of  canes,  and  sucking  the  juicy  sugar  they  contained. 
J  used  to. break  off  a  cane  at  the  root,  suap  it  into  two  or-three 
parts,  and,  stripping  down  the^-caoei  suck  tfaa.{nUi  wfaicb  waa 
•aturattd  with  the  sweet  juiae» 
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Batringtan^s  Memom  of  the  Irish  Union,  4^«      $5 

♦  The  cane  when  grown  to  perfSction  was  as  thick  as  four 
fiDgers ;  but  the  chiefs  were  so  fond  of  it,  that  they  would  not 
refrain  from  eating  it  titi  it  arrived  at  maturity.  It  was  a  com- 
mon amusement  with  them^  to  chew  it  for  hours  together/ 

Our  author  had  now  acquired  a  familiar  acquaiotanee  with. 
the  language  of  Toogataboo.  He  could  converse  in  it  with 
faciiity,  and  was  a  Veiy  acceptable  comj^auioD  to  the  natives 
from  the  degree  to  which  he  could  gratify  their  curiosity  by 
descriptions  of  Europeau  manners,  inventions^  and  events* 
He  daily. advanced  in  wealth  and  dignity^  and  kept  purchasing 
additional  pieces  of  labd  till  he  had  acquired  a  considerable 
estate.  But  a  conspiracy  was  formed  soon  after  this  by  a 
chief  named  LoogolaU^  to  murder  Dugooagaboola,  and  trans- 
fer the  supreme  power  to  Mulkaamair.  Dugonagabpola  was 
trcackeroiisly  ptit  lo  death ;  and  a  civil  war  ensued^  in  whichj 
after  various  turns  of  fortune^  our  author  sought  and  obtained 
the  protection  of  JLooigoI^la,  who  appointed  him  chief  of  ono 
of  the  Vavou  islands*  He  hpd  hardly  arrived  here>  before  ho 
leamfHl  that  an  Ei^liih  ship  was  on  the  co9St;  to  whichj  after 
aereral  ineffectual  Attempts,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  making  his  - 
escape,  and  was  hapj^y  to  be  again  brought  within  the  verge 
of  civilized  life.  In  ttiis  ship  he  sailed  to  Canton^  from  whence 
he  proceeded  to  America ;  ^md  from  America  he  again  rer 
tamed  to  his  native  country^  where  he  resupied  his  former 
occupation^  and  *  was,'  as  he  tells  us,  ^  induced  by  his  pious 
friends  to  Utteod  again  to  the  Ipng-neglected  npeans  of  grace/ 
This  narrative  is  frr  fro^i  l^iag  destitute  of  interest,  and  it 
siay  certainly  siig|[est  some  useful  hints  to  those,  who  are 
advocates  for  senduftg  evangelical  preachers  to  the  islands  ia 
the  SodA  Sea ;  or  lo  aiyy  other  pfurt  of  the  world,  whether 
civilized  or  savage,  where  the  natives  are  to  be  invited  to 
Wibrace  the  reli^oas  code  of  Christendom. 

IM     ■ilMilii  I     II    II    II      I     .  iM   ■    III!  II  I  m 

Art.  VIL — Historic  Anecdotes  and  Secret  Memoirs  of  the 
Legislative  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
By  Sir  Jonah  Barrtngton^  one  of  His  Majesty  s  Council 
at  t^fW,  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiraltjf  of  Ire^ 
land,  and  Member  of  the  late  Irish  Parliament  for  the 
Cities  of  Tuam  and  Clogher.--rPart  I.  Robinsop,  1809/ 
Mo*  abosit  70  pag^,  pr.  One  Guinea* 

WE  know  not  of  any  book  which  we  should  open  for  the 
'first  time  with  so  much  interest  and  curiosity  as  a  Hbtory  of 
ifae  Irish  Union,  written  by  a  well-informed  and  active  inha- 
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bitant  of  the  country — not  that  we  should  expect  from  it  that 
impartiality  which  is  the  essence  of  historical  excellence^  nor 
even  (such  is  tiie  prevalence  of  party  rancour)  a  strict  adhe* 
rence  to  truth  in  the- narration  of  factfi;  but  that  a  great  deal 
of  light  would  necessarily  be  thrown  on  a  transaction^  to  the 
particulars  of  which  the  public  at  large  remains  much  in  the 
dark^  although  it  seems  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  of  the 
iirst  importance  to  be  thoroughly  known  and  understood  by  all 
of  us.  But  the  stronger  our  disposition  to  receive  with  plea- 
sure the  work  which  Sir  Jonah  Harrington  has  long  promised 
to  offer  us  on  the  subject^  the  greater  was  our  disappointment 
at  seeing  the  commencement  only  of  his  labours  published 
in  the  trifling  as  well  as  expensive  form  with  which  it  is  now 
invested.  A  copper-plate  title- page,  with  a  beautiful  vig« 
nette^  representing  the  proclamation  of  the  Union  before  the 
government-house  at  Dublin ;  six  finely  engraved  portraits  of 
lords  Clare^  Coniwallis^  and  Moira,  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald^ 
Curran^  and  Bush^  (the  solicitor-general) ;  even  tlie  cover  oiF 
the  book  richly  emblazoned  with  devices  of  the  weeping  wil- 
low, the  shamrock;  and  the  Irbh  harp  ;  all  these  various  excel* 
lences  may  (we  are  far  from  defying  it)  be  well  worth 
the  guinea  that  is  demanded  for  them  ;  but  when  we  see  that 
forty-two  pages  of  prefatory  observations,  followed  by  twenty* 
six  of  text,  (the  whole  capable  of  being  inserted  entire  in  aboat 
one  sheet  of  our  Review)  form  all  the  appendage  to  this 
blaze  of  beautiful  illustration,  we  cannot  help  fearing  that 
Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  anxious  to  attain  the  fame  of  litera* 
ture^  at  as  little  expence  of  labour  as  possible,  and  having 
^ven  vent  to  his  laudable  desire  in  one  thin  and  gentlemanly 
quarto^  may  henceforward  sit  under  the  shade  of  his  laurek 
in  dignified  silence,  and,  if  called  upon  by  some  unreasonable 
critic  to  redeem  his  pledge,  point  to  this  slender  monumeaft^ 
and  bade  him  '  look  there  and  rest  satisfied.' 
*  We  hope  we  may  be  mistaken;  but  this  fear  which  wd 
entertain  is  founded  on  our  frequent  experience  of  writers  who 
are  so  eager  to  see  themselves  in  print,  that  they  cannot  wait 
beyond  the  completion  of  some  small  portion  of  their  destined 
work,  and  then  exhaust  all  the  powers  of  the  engraver  and 
Drmter  in  the  decoration  of  their  little  half-formed  bantling, 
rf ow  there  should  seem  to  be  nothing  in  '  Historic  Anecdotes^ 
of  the  Legislative  Union  with  Ireland,'  however  interesting, 
that  calls  either  for  so  hasty  or  so  Splendid  a  form  of  proceeding. 
We  should  ourselves  have  with  pleasure  waited  till  Sir  Jonah 
might  find  time  to  complete  his  destined  task,  and  would  then 
have  gladly  accepted  his  offering  in  a  form  better  adapted 
to  the  convenience  of  literary  purses^  without  envying  theiour 
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•r  five  score  of  particular  friends  ^hotn  he  might  think  fit  to 
disthaguish  by  the  acconipanimeTit  of  his  vignettes  and  por«i 
traits,  hi$  extenMve  margin;  and  his  shamrock  border. 

Sir  Jonah  talks  indeed  as  if  greater  progress  had  already 
been  made  in  his  work  than  we^  judging  from  the  manner  of 
its  appearance^  have  supposed  that  it  will  ever  attain.  Hel 
says,  '  it  had  long  since  been  iu  considerable  progress/  and 
adds,  that  its  publication  had  been  delayed  by  reflections  oo 
tbe  receoey  of  the  event  to  which  it  refers,  or  the  probably 
undue  influen<ie  of  party-spirit  in  his  representations  of  so 
fresh  an  occurrence>  and  the  invidious  nature  of  the  task,  from 
the  animadversions  on  livhig  characters  to  which  it  must  of  ne» 
eessity  give  occasion.  Still,  we  caoinot  understand,  if  so  much  of 
the  work  was  already  eompleted,  why  so  small  a  portion  of 
it  should  at  first  be  published,  without  being  quickly  followed 
by  a  second  Fasciculus.  This  part  bear$  date  the  first  Of 
September,  1809;  siiide  i^hich  seven  months  have  elapsed, 
and  we  have  not  seen  it  followed  by  a  second.  The  reasons 
suggested  for  its  long  delay,  apply  just  as  forcibly  at  the  pre* 
sent  moment  as  they  could  at  any  former  period  since  the 
Union.  ^ 

*  Another  very  peculiar  advantage  has  attended  the  suspension 
of  this  work : — at  an^  earlier  period,  though  facts  were  believed, 
they  were  but  imperfectly  confirmed^  Men  were  cautious  of 
duehsures  which'  might  attadh  dpon  themselves^  br  involve  the 
reputation  of  their  relativesi  Corrupt  acts,  at  tht\first  moment 
of  commission,  appear  in  aU  their  deformity.  The  rewards  of 
vice  are  dealt  out  as  it  were  by  the  hands  of  a  monster,  whose 
fbrbiddin|^  form  gradually  appears  less  hideous,  as  repetition  ac- 
customs man  to  behold  him  without  shuddering ; — till  at  length 
his  favours  are  received .  without  disgust,  and  his  familiarity , 
acknowledged  without  secrecy  or  compunction.  Privacy  is  tho 
creature  of  only  a.  few  years ;  as  time  passes  away,  communica- 
tion comes  forward.  Suspicions  are  converted  into  deoionstra* 
tion — documents  get  into  the  hinds  of  strangers,  and  facts  becomie 
divulged.  Such  has  been  the  case  as  to  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir, the  pwtponeihent  of  its  publication  has  been  in  this  point 
]Dvalu|d)le,  more  especially  as  a  deficiency  of  corroboration  would 
be  the  strongest  ground,  to  lessen  its  e£fect  and  impeach  its  cha* 
netec'  fr^.  Obi  jf,x^ 

Without  ofieriBg  any  eomnent  of  xmr  own,  we  shall  now 
.  fiproceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  small  portion  of  those 
fn^tUoty  observations  which  the  author  has  laid  down  as 
containing  the  principles,  ahd  the  justification  of  an  nnder- 
takii^  of  which  we  onjy  imh  that  he  a£brded  ns  »  bettef 
prospeet  of  the  completion. 
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'  Since  the  accoinplishineiit  of  the  Unioo,  the  state  of  Europe 
has  assumed  a  position  heretofore  unknown ;  this  moment  is  pro- 
hahly  the  most  critical  and  the  most  trying,  the  British  empire 
ever  experienced. 

<  The  English  people  have  of  late  become  mistrustful ;  aud 
seem  not  warmly  attached  to  any  connected  party.  The  great 
contending  leaders,  who  so  long  interested  the  empire  in  their 
struggles,  are  now  no  more  ;  their  talents  are  lost  to  their  coun- 
try,  and  their  stations  remain  unqccnpied  in  the  senate :  .the  peo- 
ple seem  to  regard  what  is  termed  the  regular  admrnistnition  and 
the  regular  opposition  without  any  very  preponderating  attach- 
ment ;  they  respect  ^ome  individuals  oonnected  with  each,  but 
seem  to  have  no  strong  reliance  on.  the  aggregate  of  either. 

*  In  Ireland,  the  government  is  lit;tle  more  tbtn  nominal  as  to 
measures :  eternally  dragged  between  aseendenqf  and  enKMca- 
patum^*  and  like  an  intoxicated  man,  staggering  altematdy  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  it  keeps  no  steady  footing  or  commandin|^ 
attitude.  The  Irish  cabinet,  from  its  nature  temoorizing,  is  per- 
manently perplexed,  and  the  country  is  said  to  be  aangerously  dia* 
turbed,  without  exciting  even  an  inquiry  into  the  remote  causes 
of  its  uneasiness,  or  suggesting  any  measures  to  eflect  its  tran- 
quillity.* 

After  a  few  words  on  the  state  of  the  continent^  arid  its 
comiection  wkh  the  interests  of  4the  British  empire,  he  goes 
on, 

'  The  greater  difficulty  in  whldi  a  nation  is  involved,  the  more 
eritical  her  situation,  the  more  embarrassed  her  eoimcils,  and  the 
more  inefficient  her  ministers,  the  mone  ioaperative  it  is  upon  her 
to  investigate  her  own  concenis  wiUi  promptness,  decision,  and' 
fortitude ;  to  look  deeply,  stedfastU,  and  diapassionatdy,  into  the 
state  of  every  important  portion  of  her  departments  and  her  de- 
pendencies ;  andt  before  it  is  too'late,  appy  radical  remedies  to 
radical  effects;  rather  than  deceive  the  !world  and  herself  by  « 
course  of  delusive  palliatives,  unequal  ta  the  disease,  and  inap- 
plicable to  the  constitution. 

« Ireland  should  be  the  veryJirH  object  of  BritiA  attention,  and 
under  this  impression  the  author  writes :  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
her  tranquillity  can  be  permaMnily  secured  by  thp  presence  of  an 
armed  force  or  the  severity  of  a  special  commission.  Uttie  is  the 
Irish  character  understood  by  those  who  senoosly  make  suoh 
assertions.    To  insure  the  tranquillity  of  fadsad/  her  wounds 


*  The  wordf  tuctndAiev  anA  emancipation  bavs  deSnitloiis  peciiliHr  to  lAs- 
Und.  Protestant  Mpendency  is  'ussd  for  nUgitut  titftJirMwv— >CatkoMe  eiasp- 
Cipation  for  civil  toleration^ibe  fomor  word  eiq^resMS  iSeii  than  it  mmm  'tfi^ 
Utter  mtre.  The  speeches  and  writiDgs  of  Sir  Biohard  Musgrave  and  Xord 
Hedesdale  havedeSasd  theoac  aoA  i^ pahiication by  Mr  William  VtunOk 
elttcidates  the  other. 
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must  be  probed  to  their  dqvtk,  and  her  diaofder  inVestigrated  to 
the  wMe  exieiU  of  their  symptoma.  Ever^  cause  of  compldnt 
abottid  be  explored  to  ka  ongm^  and  evdy  altegatioa  of  grievauce 
or  imposition  be  investigated  and  discussed^  the  accuoiulatiog 
and  circumstantial  charges  of  maladministration  during  the  agi* 
tation  of  the  Union,  which  are  daily  casting  deep  sha£s  of  sus- 
picion on  every  important  measuce  since  enacted  as  to  Irelandi 
should  be  either  cot^irmed  or  refuted*  Let  the  Irish  nation  be 
<ure  of  British  justice,  and  the  British  people  may  be  sure  of 
Irish  aiiackment.    *  •  ♦  * 

<  •  «  «  Tii^  people  of  Great  Britain  have  long  h^txx  deceived 
with  respect  to  the  state  of  Ireland :  the  deception  can  last  no 
longer:  the  criftis  is  arrived,  and  that  country  must  be  known: 
tier  real  state  should  no  longer  be  accredited  from  the  mere 
assertions  of  the  minister,  or  her 'dearest  interesU  decided  by  a 
question  of  adjournment :  the  consideration  of  her  case  has 
become  identi^ed  with  the  security  of  the  empire ;  and  every 
subject,  who  regards  that  security,  and  loves  the  connexion^ 
should  lend  all  tkw  (his)  efibrts  to  protect  it  from  dangers  so 
anminent  and  extensive.  Th^  Union,  though  alleged  to  have 
been  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  tranquillity  of  the 
empiie,  and  the  consolidation  of  its  resources,  does  not  appesur  as 
yet  to  have  effected  any  of  those  extraordinary  advantages  whidi 
were  looked  to  from  its  adoption ;  and  after  nearly  ten  vears  of 
trial,  its  success  has  completely  failed :  one  country  is  doubtful 
of  its  utility,  the-  other  certain  of  its  mischiefs,  llie  loss  of  a 
resident  parliament  becomes  every  day  more  severely  injurious  to 
Ireland ;  and,  even  defective  as  it  was,  its  absence  is  deplored  \jff 
the  nation  as  the  departure  of  an  old'friend,  or  the  death  of  a 
protecting  patron.  With  the  incidenu  of  this  measure,  England 
is  as  yet  totally  unacquainted ;  she  knows  that  a  Union  has  been 
effected,  acted  upon,  and  established :  yet  its  occult  causes  remain 
unascertained,  and  its  consequences  uninvestignted  by  the  British 
people.  Nothing  but  an  unreserved  and  honest  history  of  that 
▼icious  measure  can  turn  the  eyes  of  Great  Britain  to  the  true 
atafte  of  Ireland;  either  as  to  the  sources  of  its  disquietude,  or 
the  defects  of  its  constitution.  To  undeceive  the  English  people, 
therefore,  with  respect  to  the  critical  state  of  Ireland^  is  one  great 
object  of  this  memoir :  and  if  a  full  consideratien  and  effective 
inquiry  into  her  grievances,  as  they  afTect  the  character  and  safety 
of  the  British  empire,  shall  be  the  result  of  the  author's  labours, 
he  will  be  gratified  in  the  consideration,  that  he  shall  have  ac* 
complisbed  the  highest  service  to  his  king,  and  that  empire,  which 
moderate  talents  and  a  limited^  capacity  could  possibly  efiectT 
fref,  Ob$.  pp.  xiii.— xvii. 

The  first  cUapter  (the  first  and  last  of  the  present  publU 
cation^  coataias  only  a  general  view  of  the  condition  of  Ire* 
hadf  m  and  previous  to  the  year  1779^  and  conclodea  with  a 
character  of  the  late  earl  of  Clare,  with  lOme  extracts  from 
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Irhich  we  shall  also  conclude  our  present  Article,  renewing 
the  expression  of  our  wish^  that  we  may  jet  have  the  pleasure 
of  noticing  the  continuation  of  the  work^. notwithstanding  our 
fears  to  the  contrary. 

'  John  Filzgihbon,  the  second  son  of  a  barrister  of  high  repu- 
tation in  Ireland,  was  himself  called  to  the  bar  in  J 772.  Naiu-'i 
rally  dissipated,  he  for  some  time  attended  but  little  to  the  duties 
of  his  profession  ;  but,  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  and  his 
father,  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  all  those  advantages 
which  led  him  rapidly  forward  to  ibe  extremity  of  his  objects. 
Considerable  fortune,  professional  talents,  extensive  connections, 
end  undismayed  confidence,  elevated  him  to  these  stations  Of^ 
Whicli  he  afterwards  appeared  so  conspicuously  seated. 

'  *  ♦  ♦  From  his  advancement,  Ireland  computed  a  new 
4!pocha !  the  period  of  his  life  comprised  a  series  of  transactions, 
ID  the  importance  of  which  the  recollection  of  former  events  was 
merged  and  extinguished ;  to  the  character  of  lord  Clare  may 
be  traced  the  occult  sources  of  heretofore  inexplicable  measures ; 
In  his  influence  will  be  found  the  secret  spring,  which  so  ofleii 
rendered  the  machine  of  Irish  govemraeni  rapid  and  irregular ; 
and,  as  we  pass  along  those  interesting  scenes  which  distinguished 
Ireland  for  twenty  years,  we  often  anticipate  his  counaTf,  and  as 
often  mourn  the  result  of  our  anticipation. 

*  In  the  earl  of  Clare  we  find  a  man  eminently  gifted  with 
talents,  adapted  either  for  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  the  nation  ho 
Inhabited ;  but  early  enveloped  in  high  and  dazzling  authority^ 
he  lost  his  way  ;  and  considering  his  power  as  a  victory,  he  ruled 
his  country  lets  a  conquest  ;^ — warm,  but  indiscriminate  in  his 
friendships,  equally  indiscriminate  and  implacable  in  his  animo* 
gities,  he  carried  to  the  grave  the  passions  of  his  childhood,  and 
has  bequeathed  to  the  public  a  record,*  which  determines  that 
trait  of  his  varied  character  beyond  the  power  of  refutation. 

'  He  hated  powerful  talents,  because  he  feared  them ;  and 
trampled  on  modest  merit,  because  it  was  incapable  of  resistance. 
Authoritative  and  peremptory  in  his  address ;  commanding, 
able,  and  arrogant  in  his  language;  a  daring oontempt  for  public 
opinion  seemed  to  be  the  fatal  precipice  which  misguided  his 
conduct;  and  Ireland  became  divided  between  the  friends  of 
his  patronage,  the  slaves  of  his  poweo  and  the  enemi^  to  his 
tyranny.' 

His  character  at  a  judge^  which  is  drawn  with  ability,  and 


*  *  ffis  lordship^f  Ust  win,  now  *  rcsoord  in  the  Prerogative  Of&ce  of  Dub- 
lin, a  noit  extnuMTdinary  eompontioa  of  hatred  and  alfectioDy  piety  aad 
maUpe,'  fco.  Tbt  oddity  of  tliis  «etc«tera'  bad  aUaoai  dJKpfl^Bopsd  Qur 
fcl^ttres  a  second  tim^. 
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%e  believe  widi  equal  impartiality,  is  summed  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing final  sentence : 

''  Yet,  in  many  instances  he  was  an  able^  and  iu  many  a  most 

tiseful  judge  ;  and  though  his  talents  were  generally  over-ratedf 

and  many  of  bis  decisions  condemned,  it  may  be  truly  said, 

^that  with  all  bis  failings^  if  he  had  not  been  a  vicious  states- 

man,  he  might  have  been  a  virtuous  chancellor. 

'  ^  *  ^  *  As  a  politician  and  a  statesman^  the  character  of 
lord  Clare  is  too  well  known,  and  its  effects  are  too  generally 
experienced,  to  be  mistaken  or  misrepresented.  The  end  of  bis 
reign  was  the  downfal  of  his  country^  his  councils  accelerated 
ivhat  his  policy  might  have  suppressed,  and  have  marked  the 
annals  of  Ireland  with  stains  and  miseries,  unequalled  and  in* 
deiible. 

*  In  council,  rapid,  peremptory,  and  overbearing ;  he  regarded 
promptness  of  execution  rather  than  discretion  of  arraogement^ 
and  piqued  himself  more  on  expertness  of  thought  than  sobriety 
of  JHdument.  Through  all  the  calamities  of  Ireland,  the  mild 
voice  of  cosociliation never  escaped  his  lips;  and  when  the  tor- 
rent of  civil  war  had  subsided  in  this  country,  be  held  out  no 
olive  to  shew  that  the  deluge  had  receded.    *  ♦  ♦  * 

'  *  *  His  political  conduct  has  been  accounted  uniform  :  but 
in  detail  it  will  be  found  to  have  been  miserably  inconsistent. 
In  17s i>  he  took  up  arms  to  obtain  a  declaration  of  Irish  inde- 
pendence; in  1800,  he  recommended  the  introduction  of  a  mi- 
litary  force  to  assist  in  its  extinguishment ;  he  proclaimed  Ireland 
a  free  nation  in  1783  ;  and  argued  that  it  should  be  a  province 
in  1799.  In  1782,  he  called  the  acts  of  the  British  legislature 
towards  Ireland,  '*  a  darii^  usurpation  an  the  rights  of  a  free 
pe9ple;  and  m  1800,  he  transferred  Ireland  to  the  usurper.  *  *  * 
Thougb  he  intrinsically  hated  a  legislative  Union,  his  lust  for 
power  induced  him  to  support  it;  the  preservation  of  office 
<»vercame  the  impulse  of  conviction,  and  he  strenuously  supported 
that  measure,  after  having  openly  avowed  himself  its  enemy  ; 
its  completion^  however,  bUsted  his  hopes,  and  hastened  his  dis- 
aolution/ 

We  would  gladly  have  made  this  extract  more  complete  by 
the  addition  of  all  that  the  author  has  further  remarked  upon 
this  extraordinaiy  personage.  But  the  full  half  of  a  publican 
tioo  is  rather  unusual  measure  for  the  extent  of  a  quotation  ia 
tbe  review  of  it. 
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A«T.  Vlll.— ^  Letter  to  the  Conductor  of  the  Critical 
Review,  on  the  Subject  of  religious  Toleration ;  with 
Occasional  Remarks  on  the  Doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  Atonement.  By  Herbert  Marsh,  D:  D.  F.  R.  S. 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity.  Cambridge^  Deighton, 
IBlO. 

IN  our  re^ew  of  Mr.  Veysie*8  *  Examination  of  Mr. 
Marshes  Hypothesis/  &c.  in  the  C.  R.  for  October,  IQOd, 
p.  £06,  we  gave  Dr.  Marsh  credit  for  what  has  often  proved 
a  great  auxiliary  to  theologians  in  their  mutual  conflicts; 
polemical  subtilty.  But,  at  the  same  time,  (see  p.  £12) 
we  added,  that  we  thought  him  inferior  to  many  other 
divines,  in  strength  of  intellect,  and  solidity  of  judgment. 
When  we  stated  diis  opinion,  we  had  not  seen  the  lectures 
of  the  Margaret  professor,  and  our  sentiments  therefore  couM 
not  have  been  biassed  by  the  pemsal.  When  we  afterwards 
read  the  lectures  themselves,  we  discovered  in  theiA  a  much 
greater  defect  both  of  intellectual  vigour  and  of  solid  judg- 
ment than  we  had  previously  anticipated. 

The  letter,  which  is  now  before  us,  is  certainly  not  want- 
ing in  subtilty,  however  defective  it  may  be  in  other  quali- 
ties. The  professor  has  evinced  no  ordinary  skill,  or  rather 
cunning  in  eluding  the  question ;  and  drawing  off  the  atten- 
tion by  a  sort  of  logical  sjeigfat  of  Land,  from  flome  of  the 
prihcipai  points  in  dispute,  between  him  and  the  Critical 
Keview.  His  whole  letter  at  the  same  time  pal|Nibly  shows 
that  his  resentment  has  been  inflamed  by  the  mordfication 
of  his  pride;  and  he  appears  in  every  page  to  be  writhing 
vidi  the  contortions  of  a  man,  who  is  inwardly  conscious 
A  at  he  is  convicted  of  error,  but  who  is  determined  to  per- 
sist  in  charging  it  on  his  opponent. 

in  the  very  begining  of  his  letter,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
.  the  professor  says,  that  the  article  on  hb  lectures  in  the  Cri- 
tical Review  for  February,  1810,  '  is  a  torrent  of  abuse  on 
a  single  topic  incidently  mentioned  at  the  end.'  Now  the 
professor  certainly  makes  his  debui  under  very  bad  auspices, 
by  commencing  his  attack  on  the  C.  R.  with  a  wilful  misre- 
presentation. That  the  word  '  single*  may  lie  emphatic,  the 
professor  has  printed  it  in  italics.  The  professor  no  doubt 
imagined  that  tlie  orthodox  readers  of  his  letter,  who  would 
think  it  profane  to  touch  even  the  cover  of  the  Critical 
Review,  w  ould  swallow  his  '  ipse  dixit*  without  any  exami- 
nation, and  would  give  him  credit  for  having  answered  the 
iingle  topic  on  which  the  reviewer  is  said  to  have  expati- 
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ated.  To  this  topic  iDdeed  the  wiij  professor,  hu  priiicipdly 
confined  his  attention,  as  he  probably  thought  it  the  moat 
favourable  on  ^ich  to  exert  that  dexterity  in  cavilling  in 
ivbich  he  excek. 

'But,  lyliat  will  the  reader  think  of  the  candour  and  veracity 
of  the  professor,  when  he  learns  that  the  review  in  question, 
instead  of  being  '  a  torrent  of  abuse  on  a  nngle  topic,'  is  a 
stream  of  argument  on  several  topics  relative  to  the  lectures 
of  the  professor,  mingled  with  such  occasional  reproof,  as  the 
publication  rendered  necessary  ^ 

In  our  review*  of  the  lectures,  the  plan  of  die  pro- 
fessor is  first  diown  to  be  imperfect,  and  at  variance  wiA 
the  title  of  his  work.  The  author  in  his  title  professes  to 
describe  '  the  several  branches,'  not  of  christbn  theology,  but 
'  of  divinity'  in  general ;  and  yet  he  omits  the  most  important 
iquestion  in  the  whole  circle  of  theological  study  \  thb  MOftAL 

COVBfiNMBNT    OF    GOD. 

The  reviewer  does  not  blame  the  lecturer,  as  he  erroneously 
supposes,  for  not  instructing  his  hearfers  in  the  being  of  ft 
God,  which  the  sight  of  the  fitmanfent  alone  is  sufficient  to 
prove  without  the  aid  of  a  Margaret  Professor,  but  for  not 
establishing,  or  endeavouring  to  establish  the  mora/  govern* 
ment  of  the  Deity,  by  a  satisfactory  chain  of  argument.  The 
professor  must  know,  if  he  knows  aAy  thing  beyond  th^  A, 
B>  C.  of  scholastic  polemics,  that  the  benevolent  adminu^ 
iration  of  the  Deity  is  a  subject,  the  consideration  of  which 
includes  many  more  perplexing  at)d  nemingly  contradictory 
fAenomena  than  the  txistence  of  the  Deity.  The  attribute 
<tf  power ^  and  of  contrivance  (to  borrow  a  word  from  the 
professor)  is  palpably  manifest  in  the  heavens  above,  Md  in 
Ibe  earth  beneadi;  but  the  attribute  of  benevolence  is  ^fkote 
tperl^ed  in  obscurity  and  involved  in  doubt.  With  a  lucid 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  moral  government  of  God, 
vreisaid,  fltnd  we  ekj  still,  that  the  professor  ought  to  have 
begun  his  '  description  of  the  several  branches  of  dwimUf! 
'  The  being  of  a  God,  mav>  as  the  professor  asserts,  and  for 
mtag^t  ire  know  with  truth,  be  a  subject,  '  which  «frcuM^ 


*  We  fasva  only  to  reqnent,  ooce  for  sU,  that  those  lovui  of  trHtb»  who 
may  chance  to  read  the  letter  of  Dr.  Marsh  to  the  coodoctor  of  the  Cri- 
tical iR^w,  will  compare  it  with  the  review  of  the  tectdre^  thelnselves,  hi 
iho  <X  K  for  Fdbmary,  1810 ;  in  orSer  to  he  folly  cotiTHieed  of  the  pitifhl 
•opbistry*  artifiee,  and  aubterliigo  of  the  Margaret  profeasor.  The  lettM*  of 
the  ][>cof«i8or,  indeed,  is  such  a  despicable  performance,  that  we  should  not 
JiaTe  deigned  even  to  notice  it»  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  imporlabt  sitoation 
wlifA  the  writer  ^Ids  In  an  Sngtish  universlly,  andtbe/srsi«r  high  raak 
tsideh  ht  eo^pisd  in  t^  public  apMNi  as  the  tmriator  U  Michrislii. 
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forms  a  part  of  academical  education/  in  die  university  of 
CambridfTf;  but  is  the  moral  government  of  God,  tanght^ 
mth  a  sufficient  copiousness  of  induction,  in  any  university 
in  Christendom  ?  Here,  then,  was  a  wide  field  open  for  the 
ability  and  research  of  a  Margaret  professor;  in  which  be 
might  have  earned  more  iasung  renown,  and  done  more  ex- 
tensive good  than  he  ever  will,  by  discussing  tlie  technical 
elements  of  biblical  criticism  for  lialf  a  century. 

The  professor  tells  us  that  we  ^  recognize  the  contriver 
of  the  world  in  its  contrivance  J  We  did  not  want  the  pro- 
fessor to  tell  us  this.  But  is  not  mechanical  contrivance  a 
different  thing  from  benevolent  design?  The  eyes  of  die 
professor,  like  those  of  this  mole,  appear  to  be  fitted  to  grope 
in  the  dark  recesses  of  scholastic  lore,  and  to  mark  the  *  ques- 
tions and  strifes*  of  verbal  theology ;  but  his  mind  is  not 
•ufficiendy  enlarged  to  comprehend  the  general  design  of  Pro- 
iridence  in  the  moral  world,  or  to  develop,  with  the  force  of  a 
master,  the  mysterious  appearances  which  throw  a  melan- 
choly shade  over  the  present  state  of  man. 

After  criticising  the  plan  of  the  professor,  we  proceeded 
to  animadvert  on  his^rs^  dengti  not  to  publish  any  part  of 
the  lectures  till  the  whole  were  finished,  and  his  subsequent 
relinquishment  of  that  design  from  the  pretended  solicitatiom 
of  his  friatds.  We  then  noticed  a  gross  inconsistency  be> 
tween  me  avowal  of  the  professor,  that  one  part  of  his  lectures 
could  hardly  be  understood  without  the  other,  and  his  prac- 
tice in  publishing  one  part  without  the  other.  We  next  quot- 
ed (see  C.  R.  for  Feburary,  p.  153)  a  very  extraordinary  pas- 
aage  from  the  lectures  of  the  professor,  on  which  we  com- 
mented at  length,  but  not  at  greater  length  than  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  required,  and  the  dogmatical  tone  of 
the  writer  rendered  necessary.  We  felt  it  our  duty  to  repress 
the  haughty  sneer  of  a  malevolent  sophist;  and  we  trust 
that  we  did  not  knake  the  attempt  in  vain.  The  professor 
indeed  appears  to  have  been  either  so  confounded  by  the 
aiguments  which  we  employed,  or  so  abashed  by  the  conscious 
imbecility  of  bis  own  statement,  that,  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, he  has  not  even  made  an  attempt  at  a  reply. 

In  die  passage  of  the  lectures,  which  we  have  just  men- 
tioned, the  object  of  the  professor  is  to  prove  that  *  any  at'- 
tempt  to  generalize  Christianity  in  order  to  embrace  a  variety 
of  creeds  will  ultimately  tend  to  the  exclusion  of  all  creeds;* 
aad  that>  chrtstianity,  when  generalized,  is  no  ckristiamty  at 
all.*  We  explained  not  vaguely  J^ut  definitely,  what  was 
meant  by  the  phrase,  *  genertUizing  Christianity.*  We  proved 
tUt  christiaMty  was  often  gea^ralised  bjr  Jesus  faioiseif^  and 
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Uiat  it  has  been  genendized  by  Mr.  Locke  and  othen,  to  as 
|o  '  embrace  a  variety  of  creeds/  JVe  trust  that  we  have 
demooitmted  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  candid  mind,  both 
among  churchmen  and  dissenters,  that  Christianity  may  be 
generalized  with  great  adv^ta^e  to  the  be^t  interests  of  man- 
kind. 

The  religiop  which  Christ  taught,  and  which  the  evange^ 
lists  have  recorded,  is,  throughout,  a  generalizing  scheme.  It 
is  fitted  to  promote  the  moral  benefit  of  man  in  every  clime  ; 
though  the  professor  seems  willing  to  make  us  believe  that 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  is  confined  to  the  narrow  pale  of 
those  who  believe  in  the  Trinity  and  the  atonement.  Thus 
though  the  christian  doctrine  is  contained  in  all  its  purity  in 
the  writings  of  the  Evangelists,  the  professor  has  sullied  it 
with  the  addition  of  two  doctriues,  which  are  not  only  not 
once  enforced,  but  not  once  recogni^  by  the  evangelists* 

The  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  is  Qne  of  the  striking 
exemplifications,  which  we  might  have  adduced  of  the  gener-^ 
iilizing  scheme  of  the  gospel.  The  account  of  the  judicial 
proceedings  of  the  Saviour  at  the  last  day,  in  Matt.  XXY. 
is  another  most  awfully  impressive  recommendation  of  the 
same  generalizing  scheme.  Does  Jesus  at  the  last  day,  when 
the  individuals  of  all  nations,  are  assembled  before  kim  to 
receive  their  doom,  inquire,,  ^whether  they  believed  in  the 
Trinity,  or  the  atonement  If  Does  he  ask  them  whether  they 
assented  to  the  thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  church  of  England  i 
Does  he  tell  thenv  with  th^  chari^  of  professor  Marshy  that 
to  (Ussent  from  them  was  to  dissent  without  a  real  cause  f 
What  then  does  Jesus  require  of  those,  who  appear  at  his 
judgement  seat,  as  the  coudition  of  receiving  an  inheritance 
of  blessedness  i  Has  it  any  reference  to  points  of  speculation  i 
J^O'^what  Jesus  requires  is,  that  every  individual  should 
have  done  good  in  proportion  to  his  opportunities.  Such  19 
the  generalized  scheme  of  Christianity,  which  is  forcibly  re- 
4M>mmended  by  the  highest  authority;  but  which  Mr.  prf> 
fassor  Marsh  tells  us,  is  no  Christianity  at  all. 

After  descantiog  on  the  professor^s  recommendation  of  a 
particular  ystem  of  Christianity,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  more 
comprehensive  scheme,  and  on  his  puling  remarks  with  res* 
pect  to  differences  of  religious  opinion,  we  came  to  the  not- 
aUe  assertion,  that '  to  dissent  in  this  country  from  the  docr 
trines  of  the  established  church,  is  to  dissent  without  a  real 
muse.*  What  we  said  on  this  subject,  which  is  nqtao  n^uch 
•«s  we  ought,  and  certaiol]^  not  so  much,  as  we  might  have 
Md,  occupied  about  two  pages  of  our  review,  or  about  one 
niathjMMt  <4  4ie  w^de.     Yet  ^.professori  impeOed  n# 
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doubt  by  hi^  sacred  regard  for  tmth,  has  declared  diat  the 
whole  review  *  is  a  torrent  of  abuse  on  a  ringle  topic/  The 
professor  might,  with  much  less  deviation  from  truth,  hate 
said  that  he  had  confined  his  petulant  remarks  to  this  pretended 
single  topic  in  the  review.  The  professor  has  artfully  evaded 
the  consideration  of  some  other  topics  of  great  importance ; 
but  in  this,  he  craftily  imagined  that  he  had  a  loop-hole 
through  which  to  squeeze,  in  order  to  elude  the  charge  of 
iotolerance,  which  the  passage  in  question  so  amply  justifies. 

The  professor,  forsooth,  in  the  preface  to  hi^  lectures^ 
appalled  by  the  opposition  which  he  was  likely  to  provoke,  and 
the  dread  of  the  censure  which  he  felt  that  his  want  of  charity 
deserved,  made  a  sort  of  reluctant  effort  not  to  revoke,  but  to 
qualify  th^  intolerant  sentiment,  which  is  so  disgraceful  both 
to  him  and  to  his  work.  The  professor,  after  telling  the  stu* 
dents  of  the  university  from  the  pulpit,  and  the  public  at  iai^ge 
from  the  press,  that  the  doctrine,  contained  in  the  liturgy,  the 
^cles,  and  the  homilies  of  the  church  of  England,  is  '  in  all 
respects  conformable  to  the  Scriptures,'  and  that  to  *  dissent 
from  them  is  to  dissent  without  a  real  cause,'  affected  in  his  pre- 
face to  be  sorry  that  an/ man  who  '  jr|/t>^^  and  conscientiously 
dbsented  from  either,  should  be  interrupted  in  the  exercise 
<>f  his  worship  and  opinions.'  This  was  tiuly  a  great  con* 
cession  on  the  part  of  the  Professor  ;  but  we  trust  that  the 
dissenters  hold  their  right  to  dissent  from  the  church  of 
England,  or  from  any  other  church,  by  a  better  and  safer  tide 
than  the  condescension  or  the  forbearance  of  a  Mtrgarrt 
Professor. 

But  as  the  Professor  seems  to  rest  his  defence  on  Aii  liunt 
disavowal  of  any  persecuting  propensities^  we  beg  leave  to 
ask  him  whether  such  a  disavowal  in  one  part  of  a  work  can 
extenuate  a  deliberate  and  wilful  attack  on  the  principle  of 
relkious  liberty  in  another? 

'Die  Professor  was  too  wily  not  to  imagine  that  such  i  ^tio- 
tification  of  the  obnoxious  passage,  as  he  has  made  in  hb 
preface,  would  serve  as  a  conductor  for  the  hostititr  Of  the 
dissenters,  while  the  insertion  of  it  in  the  body  of  me  work 
would  be  an  unerring  passport  to  the  favour  of  every  patron  of 
intolerance,  either  in,  or  out,  6f  the  establishment. 

The  Professor  must  allow  that,  when  he  uttered  the  senti- 
taient,  which  has  such  a  direct  tendency  to  generate  the  spirit^ 
and  to  promote  the  practice  of  persecution,  he  eidier  be- 
lieved it  to  be  true,  or  to  be  false.  If,  iti  bis  mind  and 
tieart^  he  beFieved  it  to  be  true,  itiwas  cowardice,  lUty;  it  waa 
worse  than  cowarcfice,  to  attempt  to  escape  the  odiumby p 
pitiful  modification.    If  he  beUeved  it  to  be  hbe,  thaii»  What 
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reproof  does  he  d^rve,  for  having  first  ekHberaiefy  writtedU 
Aen  deliberately  preacbed,  end,  last  of  all,  delibcratefy 
printed,  what  he  knew  not  to  be  true  I  A  more  idibcratt 
act  was  never  performed  than  this  of  the  Professor. 

Had  the  Professor  preached  an  extemporanfous  ser« 
noon,  he  might  readily  have  claimed  an  excuse  for  the  ervp^ 
tion  of  one  or  two  intemperate  sentiments  or  expressions^ 
in  the  impetuous  course  of  an  oratorical  hantrgue.  But  a 
man,. who  can  sit  coolly  and  considerately  in'hia  afody  and' 
pen  such  a  sentiment,  who  can  afterwards  solemnly  and  se» 
dately  pronounce  it  in  the  honse  of  God,  and  can  next,  after 
he  has  had  more  time  for  reflection,  send  it  from  the  press^ 
must  be  reckoned  an  enemy  tO' religious  liberty.  No  qualfr* 
fying  clause,  no  pitiful  kalf^measure  can  afterwards  do  away 
the  impression.  The  only  effectual  apology  which  the  Pro- 
fessor could  have  made,  wouM  have  been  to  have  unreservedfy 
renounced  the  sentiment^  and  cancelled  the  page  of  the  book 
in  which  it  was  contained.  This  would  have  been  manly.  " 
This  would  have  been  worthy  a  Profesaor,  who  sits  in  a  chair^ 
which  the  candid  Erasmus  once  occupied.  This  would  have 
called  for  the  highest  encomiums  which  Criticiam>'  which 
Candour,  and  which  Truth  could  bestow. 

Dr.  Marsh  says  in  his  letter,  (p«  6,)  that  if  he  ^  had  b^m 
writing  for  the  press,  it  is  probable,  that'  be  'sbouhj  have 
,  weighed  with  greater  care  the  termK  in  which  the  opinion 
was  expressed.'    But  we  ask  the  Professor,  can  he  Isj  hia 
band  upon  his  faaart,  and  say  that  he  was  not  writing  for  the 
press  i    Has  he  not  himself  intimated  in  his  lectures,  that  he 
SMU  writing  for  die  press }     Does  not  his  whole  ccmduct  prove 
that,  in  the  eomposition  of  these  lectures,' he  always  had  tlie 
liress  in  view  i    And  whether  Dr.  Marsh  had,  or  had  not^ 
the  press  in  view,  and  whether  he  wrote  for  the  pflblic,  or 
oidy  for  his  auditors  in  St  Mar/s,  we  again  ask  him,  whe- 
ther it  were  becoming  a  Margaret  Professor  in  the  nineteenth 
oentory,  to  inculcate  a  sentiment  so  teeming  with  mtoleranee, 
SBKi  ao  btg  with  persecution,  on  the  minds  of  the  juvenile 
members  of  the  University,  many  of  whom  were  intended  fer 
the  mimstry .  of  the  cstablidiment  i    Is  the  establishment  more 
.safe  on  die  narrow  and  rickety  foundation  of  imto>i,9^aNo<, 
than  on  tfaebroad  and  solid  basis  of  uvivebsal  oaaBiVTf 
Ace  we  to  be  assisted  by  the  Margaret  Professor  in  <edil- 
cadttg  men  for  the  church,  whom   he  is  to  incite  to  io- 
atract  the  viUagers   of   the   kingdom    in   opinions,  whith 
•re  reaUy^isnarrowanc^ bigoted,  asthos^  which  were  preached 
Jyy  John  Calvin,  or  any  of  his  partisans  I    Is  Ais  the  way  to 
make  the  establishment  snbaarnent  to  the  public  good?*  is 
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Ibk  the  beat  expedient  which  the  wit  of  Mr«  Professor  Marsh 
can  devise  for  promoting  the  cause  of  truths  and  diffusing  the 
spirit  of  charity  i  Is  the  authority  of  a  Margaret  Professor^ 
in  one  of  the  roost  learned  Universities  in  Europe,  to  be  enn 
ployed  in  giving  a  biass  to  the  minds  of  the  students,  nnfa- 
▼ourable  to  the  true  principles  of  the  Reformatiottt  and  to 
die  genuine  spirit  of  bsltoiovs  ubbrtt  ?  The  Margaret 
Professorship,  though  it  is  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe,  had 
better  remain*  a  sinecure  to  the  end  of  time,  than  be  em-* 
ployed  in  rivetting  the  chains  of  Intolerance  and  Super-^ 
atitionr 

The  ProfessoTf  tells  us  in  his  letter,  (p.  27.)  that  he  '  has 
nniformhf  asserted  the  position  of  Michaelis,  that  the  only 
ItATioNAi.  GROUND,  ou  which  they '  (the  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity  and  Atonement;  '  could  be  refected,  was  the  rejection 
of  the  work  which  contained  them.  The  Professor  indeed 
adds,  by  way  we  suppose  of  refuge  in  case  of  attack,  '  but 
to  this  extremity  I  am  no  more  disposed  to  proceed  than 
yourself/  If  such,  however,  have  been  '  the  uniform  asser^ 
tion^  of  the  Professor,  his  mode  of  thinking  must  have 
been  more  uniformly  intolerant  dian  we  ever  before  sup 
posed ;  and  we  sincerely  beg  die  Professor's  pardon  for  mis* 
representing  him  as  having  once  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree, 
the  grace  of  toleration.  The  venerable  Clarke  rejected  the 
Trinity,  *  on  ration^/ grounds/  and  the  equally  venerable  Lind^ 
My,  on  the  same  ^  rational  grounds,^  rejected  both  the  Trini^ 
and  the  Atonement }  but  we  never  heard  that  these  theologiod 
wordiies  found  the  rejection  of  these  doctrines  at  all  incompa- 
tible with  the  sHDcerest  belief  in  the  divine  Mission  of  Jesus, 
or  in  the  truth  of  the  Christian  revehition.  If  die  only  rational 
ground  on  which  the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement  can  be 
rejected,  be  the  rejection  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  then  it 
mlows  diat  every  person,  who  cannot  swallow  the  absurdity  of 
a  Triune  Deity,  and  the  almost  eq^al  absurdity  of  a  vicarious 
punishment,  must  be  an  inidel*  Hence,  therefore,  a  large,  an 
increased,  and  condnually  increasing  mass  of  Chnstians  art, 
at  OQce,  metamorphosed  into  enemies  to  Chrisdanitj, 

The  Professor  cavils  in  one  part  of  his  letter,  and  seems 
indeed  quite  to  revel  in  the  luxury  of  a  malicious  sneer,  on  our 
introduction  of  the  name  of  Doddridge  among  diose  of  Lard- 
tier»  Priesdey,8cc.  8ic.  (See  Crit.  Rev.  for  Feb.  1810,  p.  158.) 
The  Ptofessor  seems  to  suppose  that  we  did  not  know  that 
Doddridge  believed  both  in  the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement 
.and  that  his  tenets  approximated  those  of  the  Church  of 
England.  But  the  question  was,  not  whedier  Doddridge  was 
p^S^fti^n^bat^^tberbewasaJDisieitler?  AodasaDii* 
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senter,  be  as  well  as  the  great  founders  of  Methodism^ 
Wesley  aud  Whitfield,  are  included  in  the  sieoteiicc  of  eon- 
demnatlony  which  this  highly  tolerant  Margaret  Professor  has 
passed  on  every  Dissenter  of  every  denomination.  For  the 
Professor  said,  and  still  says,  that  '  to  dissent  in  this  country 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Churchy  is  to  diaseot 
lArithout  a  real  cause/  Now,  whatever  the  Professor  may  say 
to  the  contrary,  we  distinctly  assert,  that  however  near  the 
tenets  of  Doddridge  may  have  approaclied  those  of  the  Esta- 
blishment,  he  did  not  dissent  ^without  A  rbal  9Ausb.'  If 
tlie  Professor  ask  us  what  that  cause  was,  which  could,  in 
our  opinion,  justify  his  dissent,  we  answer  that  it  was  a  scru- 
ple OF  CONSCIENCE  ;  which,  whether  it  relate  to  any  point 
of  greater  or  less  moment,  is  a  real  cause  of  dissent  from  the 
Church  of  England,  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  from  any 
Church  in  the  universe.  If  the  conscientious  difference  be- 
tween the  opinions  of  Doddridge  and  those  of  the  Establish-^ 
ment  were  not  more.than  a  hair's  breadth,  he  had  a  real  cause 
for  his  dissent.  The  Professor  indeed  denies  this ;  and  endea* 
•vours,  by  an  insidious  sophistry,  to  make  us  seem  to  deny  it 
too ;  but  we  will  not  suffer  him  to  contaminate  either  us^  or 
the  Review,  with  the  gangrene  of  his  own  intolerance.  Wf 
request  the  Professor  to  keep  that  to  himself;  and  not  to  let 
tlie  noxious  vapour  be  again  exhaled  from  his  lips  in  the 
church  of  St*  Mary's. 

What  the  Professor  has  said  about  Doddridge,*  shews  that 
be  is  as  ambidexter  in  his  logic,  as  bis  creed;  but  Critical 
Reviewers  are  apt  to  be  quick-sighted,  and  it  will  not  be  aa 
easy  matter  to  blind  tbero  even  by  the  dust,  which  a  Margaret 
lecturer  may  attempt  to  throw  in  their  eyes.  Before  we  con- 
clude, we  must  request  the  Professor  to  recollect^  that  the 
captious  cavilling,  which  is  so  strikingly  manifest  in  his  letter^ 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  fairly  meeting  the  question ;  that 
insidious  sophistry  is  a  poor  substitute  for  sound  argument ; 
and,  above  all,  that  the  real  intere^s  of  the  Established 
Church  must  be  much  less  efficaciously  supported  by  the  nar* 
row-minded  iutolerapce  of  a  Margaret  lecturer  than  by  thlb 
comprehensive  charity  of  the  Critical  Review. 


♦  See  the  Professor's  httar,  pp.  21— Sd.    PoknicU  disputes  hardly  far- 
Bith  a  specimen  of  more  pitiful  sophistry. 
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Art.  IX. — Specimens  of  English  Drafnaiic  Poets,  a?4(F 
lived  about  the  time  of  SKakspeare,  with  Notes.  By 
Charles  Lambe.  .  Longmap^  Hurst,  Rees^  &  Orme« 

WE  think  an  apology  due  to  Mr.  Lanibe  for  omitting  sof 
loi^  to  notice  bis  book.  But^  we  shall  not  detaiu  our  readers 
in  a  detail  of  circumstance.^  that  have  occasioned  delay,  nor 
Mr.Lambe  with  unprofitable  apologies. 

The  age  of  Sbakspeare  was,  as  is  well  known,  fruitful  in 
dramatic  writers ;  a  few  have  out-Kved  their  times ;  many  are 
almost  lost ;  and  all  have  been^  in  some  meKsure,  eclipsed  by 
his  transc^ndant  genius.  But^  we  do  not  think  all  com|>a- 
risons  odious ;  there  is  great  pleasure  sometimes  in  tracing, 
resemblances;  and  by  comparison  we  often  arrive  at  true 
excelleiice.  We  must  applaud^  therefore^. our  editor's  design, 
and  thqush  presented  here  with  nothing  but  scraps^andnot  quite 
fond  of  having  an  old  author  by  mere  piece-meal,  yet  we  are 
of  tibe,number  of  those,  who  think  it  better  to  have  fragments 
of  a  feast  than  nothing  at  all. 

To  those  who  are  read  in  the  lives  and  writings  of  our  old 
poets,  the  names  of  the  writers,  that  occur  in  Mr.  LambeV 
volume  cannot  be  unknown,  and  others,  doubtless,  will  be  gUd 
to  be  introduced  to  some  new  acquaintaQce.  We  shall  pre- 
aent  our  readers  with  the  names  of  all  the  writers  that  appear 
in  the  present  volume.    They  are  as  follow  ; 

Sackville,  Norton,  Kyd,  Marlow,  Tailor,  Brewer,  Cooke, 
Decker,  Webster,  Marrston,  Chapman,  Hey  wood,  Broome, 
Rowley,  Middleton,  jPord,  Toumour,  Webster,  Daniel,  Gre^ 
ville,  Jgnson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Massinger,  Field,  Rowley, 
Chupman,  Shirley.  Mr.  L's.  plan,  therefore,  embraces  the 
whole  period,  from  the  middle  of  queen  Slizabeth's  reign  to 
that  of  Charles  the  First,  comprising  the  space  of  aboot  half 
a  century  :  and  this  period  takes  in  nearly  all  that  we  possess 
of  excellence  in  serious  dramatic  writing,  except  the  Samson 
Agonist,  and  the  other  dramatic  compositions  of  Milton. 

Of  the  plan,  however,  of  this  work,  we  shdl  let  die  eiitor 
apeak  for  himself. 

'  Morethun  a  third  part  of  the  foliowipg  specimens  are  froin 
Playa^  which  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  British  Museuioa ;  and 
in  some  scarce  private  libraries.  The  rest  are  from  Bodsley^s 
and  Hawkins's  Collections,  and  the  works  of  Jonson,  Beaumont^ 
and  Fletcher,  and  Massenger. 

'  I  have  chosen  wherever  I  could  te  give  entire  seenes,  and  in 
some  instances,  soccessive  scenei,  rather  than  to  string  together 
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single  ptMtgtt  iiiid  detached  betutiet,  ^kieh  I  lia?e  always  fom^d 
Wearisome  in  the  reading*  io  selections  of  tbb  nature. 

*  To  every,  extract  is  prefiied  an  explanalory  bead,  siiS<Heot 
to  make  it  iDteiligiblej  with  ibe  help  of  some  trifling  dtniision's. 
Where  a  line  or  more  is  obscare,  or  bat  reference  to  something 
that  bad  gone  before,  which-  would  have  a&ked  more  time*  to 
explain  than  iU  consequenoes  in  the  acene  teemed  to  desenre^ 
t  have  bad  no  hesitation  in  leaving  the  line  or  passage  out  Some* 
times  wbcire  I  have  met  with  a  superfluous  character  wdicb  seemed 
to  burthen  Without  throwing  any  li^ht  upoii  tlie  sbene,  I  have 
ventured  to  dismiss  it  altogether,  t  have^exponged  altogether 
alt  that,  which  the  writers  had  better  never  have  5^Uten,  that 
forau  tbe%l)jeetion  so  often  refieated  to  the  proiniMuotfs  readhig; 
of  Fie«cher»  Massiager,  and  some  others.^ 

We  must  confess,  we  do  not  jhearttly  consent  to  Ibis  tt»^ 
ttating  and  mutilating  part  of  our  editor's  plan*  Every* 
writer  should,  we  think,  be  allowed  to  speak  for  hunaelO  9bA 
every  reader  to  judge  for  himself;  and  we  may  add,  ftill  morfr 
particularly  in  sPECiMENa.  Here  there  is  roons  for  mocfar 
selection:  and  we  may  think,  that  Mr.  L.  wonid  have  shewn 
more  judgment  by  extracting  such  passages  as  would  have 
require^  no  bmianons,  than  such  as  contauied  any  thing  that 
ought  to  be  thrown  away.  But  we  certaitaty  nenerate  Mr. 
Lambe's  moral  feelings^  and,  in-  general  think  with  him  w 
matters  of  taste. 

To  the  following  part  of  Mr.  iambe's  plan,  we  give  onr  un- 
qualified approbation.  .  ,  .  ^ 

*  The- kind  of  exjtraets  which  I  have  sought  after,  have  been  not 
•o  nmeb'  pkssagea  of  wit  and  hunwor,  though  the  old  plays  are 
rich.M.  swcb ;  as  scenes .  o€  passkm,  -sometimes  of  the  deepest 
quality^  interesting  sitaatbnv.  serious  descriptions,  that  whiclr 
is  niore  nearly,  allied. ta  poetry  than  to  wit,  and  to  tragic,, 
father  than  i^comia  poetry*  The  plays  iwbich  I  have  made 
choice  of,  have  been,  with  ,few  exceptions,  those  which  treat  of 
human  life  and  manners,  rather  than  masques  and  Arcadian 
pastf  rals«  with  their  train  of  abstraoiions,  unimpassioned  deitie^ 
passionate  mortals,  Elaius,  and  Medoras,  and;  Araintas,  and 
Amarillis.  My  leading  design  hss  been  to  illustrate  what  may 
be  called  the  moral  sense  of  onr  ancestors;  to  shew  in  what 
xnanner  they  felt,  when  they  placed,  themselves  by  the  power  of 
imagination  in  trying  circamstances,  in  the  conflicts  of  duty  and  ' 
passion,  or  the  strife  of  contending  duties,  what  sort  of  enmities 
and  love*  tliei/a  were ;  how  their  griefs  were,  tempered,  and  their 
tM  grown  joys  abated** 

Of  the  writers  diejnselvesjt  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should  ^ 
sutempt  to  give  any  specific  account,  and  of  their  writings^ 
which  are  here  but  parts  of  a  whole,  it  v\ouId  be  hardly  fiiir 
to  attempt  a  formal  criticism.    For  biographical  notices  our 
CftiT.RsT.  VoLflO^  May,  1810.  G      •       ^         . 
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Kaders  are  referred  ppi  tMiioy  vsi  the  Bw/ft^hm  praamfoa : 
[r.  Lambe  Vmidif.  flppewB  ocoaaionaUj  as  a  cnlic^-alid  witir 
fjiuckreveda  to  Jiiclasle^  and  in  perfect  consistencj  with  tli^ 
ftadittg  object  of  bb  work*  We  iluil  throw  o6t  otaly Wi  re-* 
iparkor  tMH>.  V   ' 

..Av  ire  ali^ahfjf  have"  ob^rved;  Jiiit  Mr.  Lambe's  1ea<fing 
object  is  to  shew'  '  hoi^  much  of  'Shakespeare  slrinei  ^  the 
gftet  men  hik  contemporaries/  He  has  selected,  we  appre* 
heni^^  ino^t  from  tliose  Mtrit^r^  whom  he  .conceives  ip^  to 
resemble  Shaksjifpre^  Chapman,  Marston,  Mar1oW|  Weh- 
ster^  Fordi  Joiison,  Beaumont^  a»d  Flutcher.  He  baagtren 
a  few  extracts  from  unkoowa  authoi'a^  of  wbicb  on»  »  larom 
the  celebrated  old  comrec^  callisd  lingua*  of  whiisliiM  aboiild> 
have  been  well  content  .to  receive  more. 

With  tlie  same  ^icw  it'  is,  that  he  seems  fond  of*  extracting 
horn  plays^  where  tiie  characters  and  histories  resehible  some 
tfatft"  atle  found  in  Shakespear;  such  as  from  Middletcm'a 
Wiwh,  Ford's  Witch  of  \Edmonton,  Marlow's.  Jew  of 
Malta,  andithe  Merry  Devil  bf  Eflmoutun. 

Middleton*s' Witchr  is  supposed  to  have  preceded  Macbetfi ; 
and  there  is  certainly  a  resemblance  between  the  Charms  m 
Shakespeare^  play,  and  th^  Itic^nftations  in  this.  Mr.  Lambe 
ba^  nptieed-l!!!^  rftseihblarfce^'  but  observes  that  the  re^em- 
blanee  svill  rtot  detract  miicH  from  tile  originalty  of  Shakes- 
peare ;  and  his  observatipns,  on  this  fubject^  are  xoade  with 
sMK^b 'dis<^rfviination. 

--  We  think  Mr.  Lambe  has  omitted  without  snfBoient  reason ' 
to  make  any  extract  fnom  Milton'i^  dramaM  wiituigi^.  na  ibty 
fall  io  both  with  his  plaOi,  md  tbe  period^  to  whicb/theatiape* 
ciiB^iw  relate ;  aa  to  their  hciiig  aq  ittell  teBown,  this  is  ataiosl 
aa  true  of  Ben  Jonson  a  AMdnyat!  «tid  Vaipobe.  It  d#ea 
opt  &U  ia  with  his  plan  to  nolioe  the  macaronic  bumoiir  of 
Ij^onmus ;  but  surely  we  *  should  have  Had  an  eitract  or  two 
from  the  serious  exijuislte  coi^ositiptui  6f  Samson  AgonUtes, 
o^Comus.  t   -      v  •  .r  . 

.Howeyer,  we  see  bht  little  to  censure  M  the  Tolum^/  On 
the  merit  indeed  of  several  of  ihe  ektracts^^  different  readers, 
wjir, probably  think  differently  ;  and  we  ci^rtalnly  canppt  ap« 
prgve  all^  nor.  doe^  ^s-  Lambe.    As  tp  his  few.  ob^eifv«tipa^ 
at  the.  end  of  each  extract,  they  are  t|i«  great  Qriuuni^(tf*iQf  the 
woijjif.  written  with,  tba^  force  aBd^spiiril,  thai  distivguiib  th« . 
cfiMoii  B^tiAM  find  genius,  from  a  mere  verbaliat  aiicl  grara<^  * 
marian.    The  work,  therefore,  altc^ethe^/poiaeases.CQnsidem^  1 
ble  merit;   an^^  every  reader  of  ta>te>.  thousb  he  may  fii)d. 
a  liW^  to  disapprove,  cannot  futl  iq  liod  mudh  that  b^' will 

'.'    ...  i.,  '      .".I         .:>        •        .        »rj^*'    ■'! 
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slated  from  the  third  French  MditioH,  rpvitedf  torrtctfdf 
and  enlarged.  To  which  are  added,  IMuervatioM  oti  cer- 
tain Statemmtt  contained  in  a  late  Work,  entitled,  ^  A 
fino  of,  the  Natural  and  Commercial  Cirenmstanee^  ^ 
Ireland,  by  Thomas  Newenham,  Esq.*  Ijyetdcm,  H^ithntip 
lSlO,pp.  175. 

IN  sevinral  ports  of  oar  joaraal,  and,  pardcularlj,  in  the 
'Appendix  to  the  sevehth  volume  of  the  third  series  of  the 
C.  k,  for  1806,  in  a  retiew  of  ^  work  entitled,  *  De  la  Prcf^ 
.  ponderance  Maritime^  et  Commercialede  la  Grande  Bretagne^ 
&c.  par  M.  Monbrion :'  we  have  inaintaiped,  .in  opposition 
to  tlic  eoeuiies  of  Great  Britain  abroadj  aiid  to  the  aiiti*coOH 
mercialistfi  at  konie,  that  the  coanaercial  prof perity  of  tfaia 
country,  instead  of  being  injurious,  is  beneficial  both  to  tbeai 
Mud  to  herself.  ^ 

We  were  very  happy  to  find  that  die  feroiurks  which  We 
made  in  the  year  ld06,  on  the  ivork  of  Modirion,  are  in  ttrieC 
iitfiaon  with  those  Which  tf^bear  in  tlie  connneticeiiient  ot  the 
present  pmnphlet  of  Sir  Francis  D'lvemois.  Sir  FraneU^ 
tho«igh  he  fermerly  ])roved  a  false  prophet  in  predicting  d^ 
destruction  of  France  from  the  exhausted  state  of  .her  finan-< 
cres,  and  the  monstrous  waste  of  lier  vital  resources  by  r^yot 
lutionary  empifics^  must  still  be  allo\\'ed  to  be  a  writer  of  no 
ordinary  sagacity. and  res^airc)^.  That  sagscity  and  reseaidl 
are  very  conspicuous  in  the  present  panphlcft.  ^  * 

Greai  ficutenesa  and  iorce  .of  remaifc  will  ke^ibulid  in  th< 
foltowing  passage :  -f  «' 

,    •      .'  .         .  i'  .*    * 

MVhat  a  multitude  ofifroundless  opinions  j  ^h^t  internal 
strife— nay,  what  forei^  wAIV^Js(>^  ^fi  beBi\',avoid^  aad 
might  yet  be  avoided,  if  governniciU&.couldif  in  sUting  theit 
public  accounts  of  cominer9ial  tribsaotions,  exhibit  the  vakie  of 
c^modities  imported  and  exported  in  dajfe  Idow  instead  of 
inoHey  !  The  world  would  their  pesceive  foreign  commerce  to  b« 
what  ft  really  is  ;  a  source  oC  great  mutual  profit  to  all .  Bati«m 
whieh^  carry'  It  on,  although  some  conceive  that  t^y  gain  oof» 
tbtnj{  by  it  •  .Nay^,  even  those  which  fancy  thst  they  are  losers 
by  ;it»  wo^ld  immediately  perceive,  that  they  import  the  arttcM 
f6r  wtfidi  they  have  occt^sion,  at  much  less  cost'  tiian  wottld  bo 
inciirred  to  produce  them  i^t  hotne,  and  that  tbey  receive  for 
tbeir  surplus  produce  exported,  considerably  more  than  they 
<:outdrbbtain,  by  diverting  to  other  oi)ieot%  the  labour  employed 
in  producing  those  artielfp  of  export. 

*  Without  doubt,  foreigp  eom^Mrce  is  not  more  than  intenmt 
crade^  or  detnestio  manuhctore,  a  soutee  ef  eMal  pi^&M»  ^^t^ 
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nations.  The  profits  mrbitig  from,  eteh  «f  Che  tA^rte,  d^ead  on 
a^variety  of  circumtt^nces,  such  a^  climate,  mhI,  minerals,  water- 
carriage,  roadft,  habits  of  indiistrj,  iUfd  skili  in  the  subdivision^ 
abridgment,  and  improrement  of  labporyand  in  the  varioaso{>e- 

'  rations  of  agHculTur^,  arts,  and  manufactures. 
*  *  In  these last frartkolars,  England  has,  tiritbin  the  present  age, 
Acquired  a  decided  superiority.  By  meansr  of  her  insutar  situ-' 
ation,  her  coal-mines,  and  the  endless  fariety  of  iwrdiineiy  Mpt 
constantly  in  no^on  by  her  steam-engines,  she  sebdi  to  rornlgn 
markets,  the  works  of  her  various  manufactories  (if  such  tbejr 
may  be  called,  in  which  almost  every  thing  W  iier&mied  by 
mechanism)  with  all  the  'adranlage  which  a  fartoer  nsing  the 
plough,  would  possess  in  the  sale  of  his  corn,  over  bis  neigbboUta 
Who  nad  no  better  implement  of  husfbendry  than  the  spade. 

'  That  such  a  farmer  sb<fnld  excite  the  spleen  of  other  farmers, 
that  the^  should  charge  him  with  oppressing  and  alifling  the 
cfTorts  of  therr  industry,  one  can  easily  conceive  :— -but,  that  bis 
customers  should  enter  into  an  agreement  not  to  deal  with  biro, 
•not  even  lo^  sell  him  'those  part^  of  their  surplus  produce,  ibr 
^bicb  he  was  ready  to  pay  tbefn  a  gootl  price;  this  mdeed, 
roust  seem  absotiitely  inconceivable,  if  the  continent  of  'Earoipe 
'did  not  fumish  an  instance  of  such  an  absurdity,  in  her  recent 
league .  agaipst  British  commeroe. 

'  Let  us  suppose,  that  Bngland,  by  means  of  ber.oonmercial 
capitals ,  and  machtnerv*  manufactured  at  the  expence  of  one 
days  laboiir^  the  woollen  or  cotton  goods,  which  she  barters 
irith  ftussia,  for'  a  quantity  of  hemn  or  tallow,  which  cost  ber, 
and  would  ha^e  cost  Ehgland  two  days  labour ;  still  if  the  ctr- 
Camstances  of  Russia  do  not  enable  her  to  manufactijre  the  same 
qinaatity  of -such  cotiona  or  woollens,  with  less  than  three  days 
bboiir',,  it  it'Oiattilest  that  each  country  obtains  by  this  transac- 
tion the  saving  of  a  correspondent  quantity  of  labour*,  and  the 
power  of  employing  that  labour  in  the  production  of  so  much 
inore  cloth,  so  much  more  hemp,  or  so  much  more  apv  thing,  to 
which  she  shall  fyai  it  most  for  her  interest  to  direct  ner  ioSus* 
try.    Thus  flus  foreign  commeree  furnishes  Russia,  as  well  as 

.  EoglilML  wfib  the  ^detM  of  aUgiaing  from  the  same' quantity  of 
labohr,  eibployed  on  some  t^jects  rather  than  others,  ^a  greaiter 

'^oduce«  and  more  ample  sources  of  enjoyment  This  is  the 
grand  object  of  political  economy ;  the  only  method  by  which  it 
b  possible  to  go  on  augmenting  the  quantity,  kiot  <^iy.  of  com- 
modities for  present  use,  but^acdumulated.capit^  forfatufe 
employments'  ^      ,  r 

»  *  The  productive  faculties  of  the  earth,  ar<^  no  doubt,  suscenl;^- 
ble  of  considerable  atimulus  and  augn\entation ;  but  only  witli^ 
certain  bounds.  In  the  first  place,  the  eai^ti  is  qui^scen^  or 
nearly  so,  during  the  winter,  and  cannot  like  the  steam  engiui^^ 
be  kept  at  work  night  and  day 'throughout  the  yea^  •^NskturewlH 
not  vield  us -a  crop  of  grapes,^  of  cqm,  of 'hemp,  prof  flajii,  or 
produce  us  a  large  tree,  but  aflfBe  eii^hrution  of  certain  ptfio^s 
si4iieb«aftnot  be  tnatMblly  afeDW]^  I7  hu^an  l^^^f(\ujt jjj  1^% 
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then,  En^tMi'  hifo  a  oonspkubot  adrantagie  over  the  nation^/ 
witi)  whom  she  exchangjet  vroolleH,  cottoo/or  metallic  manufac-' 
tvrss»  for  .wine  •r  timber  ;•  aadyet  tlie  exchange  b  equally  ad^ 
vaot^pepu^  tp  «adi  party,  «tbougb  iodifierent  ways«    Tbu^  for 
iocUnoe^  .F^nse  iu  or^er,  forsooth,  to  be  no  longer  depemlent  > 
Hpon  Ai««rfca«for  cottoq^  Iha«  set  about  the  cuki^atioa  of -it  ie  her 
own  ^rrttor7,..ni  a  cfiraate  utterly,  ^fi&i  for  it.    lify»g\9XiA  wefe 
dtitposed  io  appjv  the  san^  priuciple  toMt^  NiPfY^g^^os*  ^  * 
punishmeot'Jor  their  stoppiag  tbe  exportation,  ^f.  tmibeo  she. 
mij^t  raise  a  suQcient  quantity  of  firs  at  home.    &ut  ibien,  on . 
the  one  band,  (esides  the  planting  and  eoclosiag,  several  milliops ' 
of  acres  roust  be  apprQpriate4  to  that  purpose,  whidi  produce 
aiticle&  equally  necessary,  and  more  valuable  ;  while  on  the  other 
'  band,  firs -grow  spontaaeou$lv  in  Norway,  without  tjoubl^  or  ex* ' 
]:eeQce,  %ii«l,  which  Is  a  stiA  itibre  material  constderation,  they' 
grow  on  a  tractofcoiintiy^fk'only  for  lUeirprod««tloD,  and  they 
igust  perish  an  tfie  spat,  if  England  either  could  not,  or  woiild*^ 
not  purcba«^  them*    Ta  vflMk  M.  iha  two  countries  this  com* 
merce  iraa  most  advanUgeous^  it  ia  ueadltsa  6l  iaquu^.    It  is 
suffii  iently  clear  that  the  suspfosioii  of  it  by  eilhar^.  tven  during 
«war,  inu«t  be,.the  height  o^  foUy.^  ^  •     -       >    . 

Sir  Francia  D*IverAo1s  then  proc^ejjs  to'coitibat  the  tbeoty 
of  Mr.Spsnee  and  othen;  respetting  f)ie  advantages  of  fo- 
rdgq  C^mtnerce;  and  we  Cbinic  tbilt  he  proves,  what  indeed 
always  appeared  to  ua  a  aelf-evideot  truth,  that  a  nation  is 
cii;iched  by  fori^ign.Gomiiief«e.in  tb«  aame  maimer  as  by  iaier* 
nal.  traffic  Foreign  cofnmeroe  m  in  iaf4  the  pniioiple  of  the 
cfivisiou  of  labour,  only  applied  oa  a4|iora  vast  and  extenaive 
aeaie;  bat>  with  reaped. ta. the  advanli^geoua  nature  of  lim 
principte  haelf,  it  mattem  not  wheliier  it  be  ccmaidered  as 
operative  among  different  inditridttaW  iki  'the  saine  fliatrict^or 
amoi^  different  dijBtricta  in  the  same  couptry^  or  among  <)ir« 
fercnt  countries  in  the  same  hemiapbere. 
'  As  it  b  more  for  the  ^dvantn^e  of  a  tayl9r  to  buy  hia 
shoes,  aiid  of  a  shoemaker  ^tok,  buy  b^.^lotbe^  than  to  make 
them  himself,  or  as  it  is  more  tor  tl^e  advantage  or  i^  townj  wbick 
is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  manufacture  of  hardware^  and  lesa 
adapted  for  that  of  potton/  to.  procure  its  cotton-cpauuffictiirQ^ 
bjr  exchange/rather  than  to  make  tbem  itself;  so  it  is  morq 
for  the  advantage  of  a  country^,  which  by  its  soil  and  climiate, . 
is  peculiarly  adapted  for  die  production  of  com  and  wool, 
but  not  6>r  that  of  tobacco  and  wine^  to  procure  ,«ine  ^nj 
t5bacco  by  commercial  barter^  rather  than  to  endeavour  to 
wTais6  them  at  home  with  more  labour,  or  at  a  much  gp'eatdr 
expence  than  that  for  which  she  could  procure  them  fi^om 
abroad. 

Commerce,  therefore,  is  not,  according  to  the  dteory  of 
5Ar.  SpcDce  and  other  itt^cammcraaliiti^  merely  tibe  exdmf^ 
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of  eqiUTalents,  It  produces  to  tb^  <Ufferent  Imdiiig  cotnlTtes 
more  .than  ao  equivaleot ;  or,  in  other  words  it  ciiables  lliein 
to  procure  fropn  abroad,  for  the  value  of  a  certain  number 
of  day*  luliQur,  articki  of  utility  or  eujoymeiiiy  which  it  wCMild 
coal  tbeoa  a  greater  number  of  da^  labour  to  ratae,  of 
manvEacture  at  home.  Commerce  Inay  thus  be  fq^fcrded  as 
th^  saving  of  a  certain  number  of  dap  luboMt  in  the  couVse 
c/F  the  year  to.  the  dlfltreiit  Twtions^  who  are  eiigag^d  in  ^a  co^- 
mercisi  inttercourse'^ith  each  other,' «ven  though  the  dcTu^ve 
phantom  of  ^^^ifahnce  of  tfadf  may  seem.t(^daQc^  on  the 
scale  opposite  to  iheir  p^pV!    * '  .      r 

llie  pi'inciple  pf  the  division  of  labour,  sux;/?  ,the  pnbli* 
edition  of]  Ad^m.  Sbuth^s  f  W^altli  of.  jN^itions/  has  been  gene*.  - 
rally  aqjcnowli^dged  to  cc^W^it^te.  the  great  3ea«t  of  .turniiig 
•tbe  industry  ofttaniyjpHi^ifulVjdounCry  to  the  beit.aceountv-«« 
But,  we  will  e^  a^iur-^WIialiis  tommerGe  bat  the  principle 
of  -the  division^of  labour,*  appKed  am  a  grander  scale  ? 
'  Sir  FranpiS' IXIveiifiois  coAleodslbat  the  anlh^ommertial 
'  dscraes  of  BuMvpaitie/'whtolf  Werir  levelled,  with  impotent 
malice  against  tbe  maritime  griiitnes^  of  England^  instead  of 
aDmbibit)W9  blf^-rRlher  .i|i^p)^|ncd;^ti&  focJign  trade  <of  this 
cdunlry ;  and  he  (K^ves  from  inc.9ntaavnrtible  docuiaenta,  that 
tbeir  op^raUon  .b^  |>eep  vofy  Tavoniy^bk  tO  the  growing  pro* 
aperity  of  irel^^nd^  .  •  a 

*  The.#vera|;e  annual  amouht  of  BHtilh  manufhctures  eicportad 
in  Ikofive  years.  |80S,  4,  ^H,  5,  7,  was  ^,nb%S5^ili0mi  vaine^ 
im  lftOa«  ibe  aaMint  was  9&,d99»»9L  Since  the  *blockad« 
tbefjefpr^v  tbaiammial  oaKpovi  oft f  British  fSfmuitcturea  has  itt« 
crfas«s4b|r.tb«sum.of.  Uj)^096i.  wbssk  increase  haaTafcreiice» 
not  to .t)^  ««9/m^  biit|o.«|ie  quOiktiimot  t)»  goads cxporSa*.' 

M.  Gaudin,  Buonaparte's  mipi^ter  of  finance*  precHc.ted 
in  ^ept^mber,  .1806.  that  the  decree  of  bis  master,  whjch, 
f^ariid  the  British  isUnda  in  a  stdte  of  blqcbidej  and . 
excluded  the  produce  of  Bhtish  industry  fron^,  any  coo-*, 
tact  with  tbe  continent  would  put  a  speedy  end  to  ^e.  coa^* 
mercial  prosperi^  of  this  country.  Sir  Francis  bu  sliewii 
bow  this  prediction  has  been  acco^pliihed  by  factS|  wbicb^ 
as  be  says,'  speak  for  tH/emselves/ 

We  shall  tiow  exhibit  a  part  of  the  J>roof  which  Sir 
Francis  lyivemois  addiices  of  the  incr^asbtg  wealth  Qf  Ift* 
lind^  since  the  operation  of  tbe  ftunous  decree  srbi(ph  Buo« 
naparte  fulminated  from  Berlin,  after  he  bad  destroyed  Aa 
IVussian  n^onarchy  in  tbe  field  or  Jena. 

«  In  the  year  I806i  prior  to  the  Berlin  decree^  tbe  exportkCmi  . 
Iieland  of  tbe  produpe  and   mattulKtnfes  af  thna  c«naay, 
idUHUlfed  to  f res/  vulu^.     «  .     #      v.      ?^    *  Mit«(^  , 
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In  Iftftr  -  •  -  -  '•  *-  -  *  '.  lO,lK)38y 
Id  1808  -..-...-  •  12,'577,5>5 
''*llii«  inCfW«?,— mofvlbah  (fh^'third,  inlhe  shorf  space  oflwo 
ye^rt,  is  unpuraYkM  ift  thevunaU  •f  comni^t*C6.  England tier,- 
t«lf,  ii«firf  ^rfired'ffolH  fSire^'tnidt,  a  comfepoiident  augtincft- 
c«tfmi4frtiMrtinitaiscrf  of  h«  f^}e. 

'Artwncft  kflty  frlVfMWy  MeliiRSit«^nnf«d<)i€'niitYon'wlHdi>as 
nudcitog  theindsl  rapid  phif ^«i  imiisstrjr  ftntf  «lre^!Hi.  Bat  li«i% 
irfe  lintf  Wat  ifehind,  %iUi>t  pcmnlation  faleriM*  to  that  <if  fl|6 
Ufti^^d  States  by  tw»  ot  tht^  tnHUdns/faii^,  «iria^  tbdreaibaVgo, 
evkletitl?  got  beyond  t&eiti.  The  amoutit  of  Irish  edtntnodftler, 
^xportiediti  lt(08,  isiont-Mli  greater  than  this!  <€ the  United  Stfttes. 
ia  the  yetfr  1^806,  the  p«Hdd  of  their  higjlvest  ■(rost>eri(y . 
'  •  *  Nor  is  this  -theoiily  astonishing  fact  in  the  recent  bistory  of 
IrMartd;  Her  revehdelms  been  more  Ihan 'tripled  sinde  t\\i 
Vnim.'iOn  itn  artera^  of  Che  three  years  1796^ -S,  its  anuhat 
TrtA«mo^mf*was'  -  *  -*  v  •-'••-.*  j  7.1,8(K),*fJ7 
1ft  l«Oi,' H  r*S6  tn  ' -*  '  •'-  -  .:  ••-  -  6,i7«,Sff1 
>  Yoti'«MT6ealteet,thrft  Vh<1i  y^n  were  in  Irelafnd,  about  Acvihi 
years  ago,  it  appeared  to  ycai,  that  the  peo^fe  iri?r^  iti  a  itafi  df 
p«#fer«f I  depreaslon,  tttid-di^eoMelit ;  smlhyDO  viory  «^l  bbs^tved 
HM  tte  flint  thi«g  to^  dottellMr  them  wa^  t6  giifie Uwlft  #isAt< 
It -is:  ▼ery-'t^robiibles  therefore;  thet  |M  may  Imve  seme  doubts 
«rhelher  tile  MIcttrtm  of  soeh  a  nevei&tte  la  notheyond  what  thei^ 
KeoofeM  ehn  afR>rd« '  iTbe^  might  be  soaae  room  far  sueh  doubts 
if  ifae  ibcrease  in  * thtf  fei^enite  Arose  out  of  diri-ct  taxes.  The 
piymtiflA^of 'SucH'  tkim  tstiAm^be  ai^olded,  ind  the  anjrinented 
prodMi^tfictii  might;  thei^fore,  prove  merely  thatthecemforts 
frftbsbb'Jullo  pay  shenil  wa«  c^irtitHed. '  It  fdrtu'ftstdy  bfappens; 
liMNvtt^,  tiMS  the  nsj^id  iiMproreineM  irf  the  r^ehue  of  Irelaftd 
arises  aiiiiiss«  e^iclusifely  tMi«  <>f  the*  duties  UjMsi  ecfnsufmptitM  ^ ; 
svliich  fPMiks  tkutthe  incMiae  iii  the  oouiiforts'^  the'petfM'liaa 
loBpfe  p«ee  with  that  of  the  reVeAheb  ^' 

•  ^iiet  us,  for  instance,  take  the'  article  of  sugar,  whieh,  be^  a 
sdhitMet  tt  ^noe  most  nufriliVe^  ihioit  ^ea^tant,  and  noSt  heahh- 
fhVlstf  real  luxury  to  the  poor,  nM  atf  absolute  necessary  fd 
CfT^hry  other  cidss* ' 

*  i>jfitM  tahse  of  sugar  inipofted  (sbewhtf;  nist  the  rfai  Value, 
btK  *e  tmiipa(rati%«e  t|usMtiti#s»  180$,  .6^,512(^2.— IflfOT, 
93fSBnL^im3%,  1,1^9*381. 

'?1ie  pradtiee  of  the  tax  otf  this  Single  «rtiele*f^s>  last  year; 
S^i^tol  bekJltf  now  consuaafo^  sffmoftHy  M'^¥^^  etrt.  of  . 
•tt§as;r  Jl  Urn  yeara  ago  her  coasuwption  was  not  hair  so  ye>H- 


**  taliMiabi^  IheM  is  ttdrUdidl  aor  l^ropsfty  tu^.    The  only  direct  taxes 
■re  thote  od  hoaseS)  Mhthn,  wiadly«f»  male  serratits,  and  hones  and  cafi* 


liagcS  fcafA  fcr  |»lMft«re.  Tbesa  ar»  mbreovpt  >o  rery  light  that  th«ir  whole 
ankraiir  (evea  HtclsdiagseaM'of  a  difWoit  deteriptitm,  as  on  piayiog'  cards) 
H,  atfhis^iM^  ealy  liMi^A    la  ISM,  som  additioas  weremad-e  to  thii 


lia»thefvt«9laf,  siaes  wMeb,  their  aanoal  produce  has  taerassed  St,ie8/« 
Whis^U  ISH  tiM  iih^flieih  ^lat'^tlm^tstsl  hicreasc  of  Oe  ireivsnnieK  . 
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though,  in  the  mterval  the  ddties   ha?e   been  ratodt»ftofli 
)6«.  Si.  to  ll  9tf.  34f.  percwt. 

'I  mast  here  call  yoat  attentioa  to  some  circuoiatancei,  which 
not  only  are  cuiious,  but  conuin  matter  far  seHrout  refleelaoo. 
.Your  CttstoinTHoiite  books«  pfeviootly  to  the  hlockada  of  .the 
Baltic,  state  the  annual  iinportatioi^*  of  nm  and  refined  e«lgar 
into  the  vhole  Russian  empire,. at  four  millions^ of  rublea^  wbicb 
sriil  pve  about  10P,000  cwts.  In  France,  ibe  last  official  report 
00  ibis  subject*  that  of  Mn  Cbaptal*  fi>r  the  year^ftOOt  stat^. 
thattbe  consomption  of  iugar,  althoogh  twice  as<  great  ««*it bad 
)>een  in  the  time  of  the  Directory*  did  not  exceed  d^,000c«ta. 

^  In  order  to  placethis  artfqie,  as  mu^  as  posaiMe^  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  pKMm|e  of  prance,  and  v>  wean  theni  from  their 
ruinous  fondness  (or  these  exotic  luxaries,  Booneparte  baa*  since 
that  time,  at  different  reprises,  daubtod^  quadrupled,  oetaipied 
the  dii^i^s  o|[|  si9g«r.  If  ve  suppose  that,  .by  these  menns, .  ht^  has 
r^nced  tli^e  consumption  only  oive  haif;.  we  shall  tod  tbo^  the 
fife  VHliions  of  inhabitants  of  Icelhndjsow  consume  twiee.as  mueb 
^agar»  ^  ^  eighty  millions  wbo  cottstiliite  the  papulaiiDQiOf  the 
two  vast  eatplresroftbeEaLSt  and  West,    t  ,  ,. 

'Bui  this  is  by  no  mefins  %\\ :  g^eat  as  the  increase  in  Ibe^^^t 
|inmmif»  ^  sugar,  b^  b«^,  NrC'.4)iall  4>lresent}y  find.ttAt  tbis 
ariipVis  one  of  Uhisc  in  the  cqpsMcnption  of  wbitb  tho  inccease 
W  been  smallest.  Since,  the  .Union  between  Gtt%X  .9nttif»*ntid 
Ireland,  and,  particularly,  since  tb^  eoiiMer^cy  of.  ^uope  nad 
j^oaericaag^instthecommeicf  of  them  boibvtbe  tadfoflpotand 
bas  flourished  191.  so  high  a  degrf^  Ibal,  ia  |8QS|  tbevagpnsgat* 
^mpunt  of  her  expo/ts  and  imports  was«21^,'437*S4Al&  tocfi^.f^Iwe 
(about  47 3,000,b00li¥;  toumopiV  by  wbicb  it  appears  ttl»t^bk.iit« 
lie  islapd^  lately  so  poan  aiid  ini^fa!iih^nt,j»ow  oarsios  op.o  U|sda 
equal,  in  eatent  and  value,  to  the  whole  of  that  of  prance  V 

\$Bce  Eqghod/.  says  Sir  Francis  in  another  pl«3e^  '  baa 
been  preFentd  by  the  blockade  •  from  purchasing  linen. yam 
Vpon  the  Cflntinept*  the  export  of  tb^t  article  from  Ireland, 
has  been  t(ipled«  and  that  of:  undressed  flax  has  inceeas^ 
firpm  S28  pwt.  iKk /f^^-eiglii  thaumd  eight  hnndrtd  tmd  eighjt^ 
tno  cats.  The  mcreased  export  of  these  two  articles,;  tbo 
funofiut  pS  which  nyiy  be  takw  at  between  3  end  ^iCKVooo/. 
is  alone  abundantly  somcient  to  pay  tor  the  incfwicd  impoita 
of  the  lower  classes  in  blankets  and  other  woollen  i<)aids;<;<Ktpns« 
glMS»  esirthenrware^  bai%iware,  |ec^  At  tbe  sana^  timOf  It:  if  not 
ipapossible  that  (lie.amonnt  of  vtides  of.-lnHQry  ini9orto4  mn/ 

Almattall  the  new  taxes  imposed  sitice  A^e  JJniogLbave  been  nptpo  articled 
ofcocuQinptluii.  If,  therefore,  the  meaoa  of  purcbulng  rach  articles  bad 
ipt  increased,  at  lea<^  at  the  same  rpte.wim  fha  incraasS  <tf  taj|Sl>a9r' the 
i^yenue  woi{Id  bay^  been  diminish^  in«totd  of  ang^Qt^, 
.  In  ;80^,  tlve  f  roa  prod^a^  qf  $be4Mtie0y  qn  wiiie,  bq^,  bopi,  a^d  epicitaan^ 
liqoorty  was  1,^7,191/.  yieldivK  a  iMt  rttTeiiiie  about  ai|a4]  ta'tha  whola 
ifhi^h  iha  treasury  of  Napoleon  derWea  froai  tM  saVW^te  qf  9I4  as  jfeU  m 
Mv  daliss,  to  which  be  ba^,  Ibroy^jbo^fe  (he  F;? noh  empire,  sttbje^Vs^  fOf 
liquors,  upou  f rtc y  sale^j . wh^t|ier  ii^  laiige  ^  «9^1l  fui^tkM  . w  .  •• .    ^ 
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jiitlify  tlie  opitiioiH-  that  Ibe  -prngvctt  -of  tbe  ^mldif  dtfcm  Ib 

ffulence  hftt  betn  itiN  gmttr  Uma  that  of  tht  p«or  in.coiQf^itti: 
thh  be  9Q,  howegrfffioo^lj  were  tbose  penons  in  IrcUncl  de* 
ccitedy  who  oppesied  the  Union  fr^n  aa  epprefaension^  by  na 
means  sarpriain^,  thut  tli^  removftt  of  the  teac  of  the  kgidature 
to  England  would  reduce  bany  of  those,  who  were  engaged  in 
the  mannfaciure  o^farticlet  ofluxurv,  to  idienest  and  beggary  I 
Mo  donbt,  many  wealthy  familiea  reside  since  tbe  Union,  more  or 
lets  in  England ;  yet  we  see  that  the  demand  in  ireland,  for  car- 
fingQty  carpets,  uliBS«  glasses,  cabijf^et-^oA,  &c.  has,  in  '^neraU 
beni  doubled  sinte  the  blockade,  and  tripled  since  the  Union 
That  fi»r  jewellery. and  musical  instmnienU,  has  been  Increased 
tei>*fold.  We  may  therefore,  without  much  danger  ojf  being 
mistaken,  conclude,  that  for  every  wealthy  ftCmily  which  has 
qaitted  Ireland^  ihree  or  foiir  of  fbose  which  remain  have  as-^ 
ceodhd  from  the  middling  to  the  higher  rahks,  and  at  least  nine 
or  ttH  fit>m  the  lower  ti»  the  middling. '  The  ehrichment  of  a 
tatiOR  aiwajp  actsiiathis.  way :  what  is.peculiarly  striking  in- the 
^asQ^lrelaod  is»  that  ibis  great  change  has  been  eifectecf  in  so 
4iPrt  a  time,  and  to  so  great  an  extent  within  the  two  last 
years/ 

We  were  {(ratified  by  tlie  Ktatennentb  of  Sir  Fimnds  ^D^Iter- 
imis'fospeGlnig  the  increasing  prosperity  of.  Ireland;  miA, 
those  statements  are  fomided  on  docoments>  to  whicb  wj9  ^n«! 
act  suspect  our  Hdtbor  of  having  falsified.  We  consider  tlie 
increase  of  wealth,  when  produced,  not  by  the  ''spoliation  of 
^var,  which  ahvays  eabaui^,  even  where  it  seems  to  enrich,  but 
of  wealth  iKN|ttired  by  increased  efforu,  or  improved  methodi 
of  agricaltural ' and  maov&ctunpg  industry^, m  an  infallible 
qrtnptom  of  incrensmg  civilisation.  ^Tba  more  the  refined 
mo^  of  cii^ilized  life  are  dtffnsedamong^'tbe.  Iri«li|)eop)e, 
the  more  peaceable  and  tractable'  will  they  beoone^'  lliey 
wiU  gradually  learn  to  liberate  thetnselvltofirom ibw  fetters c^ 
priestcraft  aiid  superstition^  l^  which  the  great  mass  of  the 
peasantry  seem>  ^t  present,  so  firmly*  bound ;  and;  they  will 
partake  more  largely  than,  they  have  hitherto  done'  of  that 
imellectual  iUumioaMop«  which  prevails  in  other  part)i  of  the 
empire.  Btfore  we  conclude  this  article,  we  must  remark 
tfiat  the  transbtion^  wfaiok  was  «do  ,eaqr  taftk«ii  eaecMtfd  with 
iMisideraMe  ability*  •..<•> 


^KT.  Xlf—Pahythn  ;  a  Pohn,     LendM.  Ho  PnUislier'af 
Naqie«  )810i4fo.j»p. 


.  THiS  peena^  wUeb  is  th^  prp4uctian  of  a  young  lady, 
throws  the  SeiUoman  priie  poeipa  of  the  Cantabrigians  far 
IMq  Ae  ahad^.    ft  19  b^jr  ai^iiiiited ;  mid  the  W«fication 
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The  poefd  opcm  witll  th<  fcUpmaywogtUt  linci  r*  • 

.    '  Wherp  SL'mar's  plain  e^ctends  i^.bf^rffpsand^.. 

\Y)ie«e  VeD  no  Aca^  royc}  ii^la^vl^  I^atidf  ; 

Where  W)  gfy  flow^m  xlitplay  their  varyiug  Jbue$, 

Wh^pe  no  cmr  rill  the  {alfitin^  pilfrrioi  viewis ; 
.   ^>  gpMeo  birv^»u  che^r  tbe  UbViog  fj^aip^ 
.  But  desola^ioii  ru^es.the  burning  plaiuj;,    '.  ., 

Ko  templcft  iheve  in  orieDt  pomp  arise,' 
.  Vq  prWibt  attend  tbp  glittVing  eacrifiqa;  ^'  j 

No  hallow'd  vaae*  fr(wn  Juclea's  shore  ^  .^  ..,    ., 

Adorn  t)at tpoiU  wbifrh  Bab^J'f  mo^arcbf^otv^. 

"No  courtiers  pKOstrate  at  the  tjrraiit^s  tbroipjCi. . 

Or  fairn  empires,  iUexe,  subjection  pwhj"  ^  ^ 
-But  nBOi>#^efs  bo«|rl,  and.hicaang  serpents  d^e^       ^   ^ 
.  Wbera  towered  the  kiog4^!a  g|ory»  Cb'alp0^s  jpri<^^^  ^ 

The  Wf'autfioress  d^crfbes  the  prosjietity  Am!  thef*Mi-«f 
Babylon;  and  exhibits  th&  imagery  anc}  Ili4^' ^htimeMS' of 
Scripture  in  very  glowing  verse.  The  Scripfutfes^rfepic^  etltti 
the  spirits  of  deceased' potentates  in  the  realms  beoeatbVA^ 
reyoritkte;  jnthe'faiF'o^  Behhoxar.  Isaiah  my»f\  ^  Hell  from 
iMMfeadyia  mnived  for  thee  to  meet  thoe  at  tliy  •ooipg/^iViflki 
Tbii  dioiighc  is  Ihua^  pocticaUy  dilated  by  out <fmd»«tir^,     «      | 

'  A  gljmra'ring  light  of  pallid  blue  is  ^He<f, "'  [  '  * 
O'er  these  drear  regibns  of  the  trand'rin^  dl^ad  ;'  •  *  *  * 
Tliifeugh  tfle  darl'globnif  th*ir  ^adoiry  ferine  Afrpetf/'^  ^• 
'  Dim*»eeti^itt  fitdingst^rt  >i^en  clouds  airn^Pt  •' '  > 
I^ouUhbd^t  ^IrDti'^KC^s — belles  vmulitsamnid..  /  .\ 
-  A^th ,MI«Ni  mar  rev«lyer«l6  the  sSmumI^'  •     , 

/  Hiiif  from  hif  ihrne,  the  dack-rob'd  ttionarch  rears, ' 
'^  Hli^MMfomamUlsi^ncifclingapeafcs*     .    ,   . 
.  iuAwn  ekKtric  iash  .the  sky  illumes^    .  ^       , 
':.  Ikktra  Aertely  gloaming  'midst  tempestubus  glpc^ois ; 
a^  l{MBii'd  a  sulleix  and  malignant  lights' 
Of  joy  on  Satan^  when  athwart  the  night, 
.  I      '  He  vjew'd  the  fallen  lord  of  Babel's  thfonfe,     '  t 

Seek  his  dark  realmsj  unfriended  atid*  «fone.'    • 

.  ».•  ',  • 
The  pl^aent  ^eadftticoi  of  the  MKient  nte.of  Babylon,  is  rem 
presented  in  the  faigli  wroo^t  figurea  of  Saipliil«r  «n^  vff» 
paifHith*  ^"^  itfiw^Mw  ^Unes»  There  may  be  some  x:ominou«* 
place  embelliahments  in  the  foHowing  portraitafe  of  a  pi^riiff 
]baeiftlkSfibl^lo«t»d4Bert.$  but  i«^  do  aoi  believe  ibat  the 
different  circttfP8tiiiicee«f.8i|c|i«MiBtre«9iQ|  situation  could  welT 
be  selected  with  more  taste,  combined  with  more  appropriatp^ 
discrin^ita*,  or  wound  lip  liritk  ttiore  uaafccMl'  aetisibUi^. 

*  Sbadd  e'er  some  hapless  pttrrid  thither 'stray^ 

When  fwksoa  western  hiUitOe  evening  rays  "  •* 
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lfVflUa«Mw«*r/iliran«#nMvtftli«rW«r, '   ^  V 

He  dnHipInf  f  iewt  pfy  twiti^iii's  (^)iaMB'riftg*iiltf>t 
.  XVluie  noKiouft  devi  cbeir  baleful  influenoc^shcct  > 
.  And  hi|{U'$  Hark  shadgWft  o'er  the  desert  tpread ; 
(That  night  on  which  no  morrow  eV  Aall  4aviv  ^ 
To  gaide  the  pilgi;iin  o'er  the  wilds  forlorn,)  - 
4)il^,hc  it^iidA ;  and  tremblin;  dreads  to  wake 
The  dVadly  renjjeance  of  the  poison'd  ftiiake;  \ 
De?!pair{n^'  hears  the  wild  beasts  fcHrful  bries, 
4nj^  vengeful  4irMrUnp^  that  around  him  -rise ; 
No  more  for  hioi  ahaft  brealbe  kprin***  balftiy  jptl^.'/ 
Arid  aromatic  llctesonw'acent  the  rale; 
Jfo  m©i^'ft>r  hifri  the  redd'ning  morn  *Ha!l  tMii, ''   *"  ' 
Or  ttiol»nYi^t  radMnite  eheer  the  midfttight  ikiei  f 
'Hia  wife*  m^y  eovfld  the  lin;^eHfi»  honn  )a  tu^tv 
*  tlisvhildr^  ne'er  afarihtiew  their  stre^q^atiy ;  > 
'  Iniiraiircftefa  ent'n'ngxararatt-lograeti        ^ 
. .   .-  Tkifif  om^\^g  aeek  tbAxooKqeroe-crqwded  itraet 
Ai^\  f^fbicn  who  never  caAKtum,     ., 
Prepare  tbe  solemn  dirge-*-t,hefun'ral  urn ;.  • 
^     Your  f^ber— huab^nd— p-lies  on  Shinar's  plain,  ^ 
Mounters,  ye  walcb  und  weep,  and  watch  in  yaiaT 

In  die  Aove  extract,  tbe  two  titles  In  a  pat^thesis  woull 
hwe  been  better  omitted,  aa  thev  are  flat  and  i^pid^  and  tbi 
same  thought  recurs  in  tbe  following  liitea.  Some  of  th^ 
otiier  thoughts  would  have  |i>een  .iAiprovei}  by  cOiD||>reasioQ; 
We  hope  tlKit  tbe  authoress  of  this,  poemi,  wfaTo  if  teid  to  b^ 
the  Hon.  Mias  Hawke,  will  Aot  abandbo  ttie  acqualntajicci 
which  she  has  thus  happily  commenced  witb  tbe  Muses.  But 
we  would  by  no  means  advise  her  ugain  to  meddle  with  scrip-; 
tural  subjects,  of  which  we  cannot  ad*  to  the  iut^fest  erett 
by  the  embelliahments  of  poetry,  and  which  are  gchertlly  Ctfoi 
aacred  to  be  made  dazzling  by  the  variegated  hues  of  llctiott. 
Let  Mias  H.  abandon  these  subjeiOs  to  thfe[valoroas  coitapetitor« 
for  tbe  Seatonian  pri^,  or  to  young  clergjuHen,  wh6^  in  or- 
der to  prevent  themselves  from  falling  asleep  after  dinner,  may 
by  way  of  a  stimulus  to  vigilance  borrow  the  church  bible,  ai4 
turn  it  mto  blank  verse.  «  \^ 


AtT.  Xlh-^J  Foyage  to  the  Dmerafy,  cmUaimnga  sta* 
thHM  Attomt  of  tie  Setilemtnu  there,  ami  if  ffese 
m  the  EsBeombo,  the  Berbiee,  and  ather  Co»^:iKWit 
jetrert  of  Guyana.  By  Henry  BoHnghroke,  Esq.  of 
Norwich,  Deputy  Vendae  Uaeter  at  Surinam,  4W. 
fp.  400.    PbiUipa,  iflOT* 
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li^nim^$y  kemg,  n  hmf  9^in»  ^  it$C^mmen;ial  and 
JgriaUltnml  'R€ioHr€t$^  Smlt  CUmaU^  Hatmal  HiMwy^ 
4^c.  .Towkkh  HrfTudied  SkeitKes  tf  ike  Mfii^Hen  mm 
Custotmtif' the 'Mosquito  Indihns,  precBded  byttheJMr^ 
fMl  of  a  vom^e  to  the  MaiwHo  Shore.  lUtuirattd  btf 
a  Map/  By  Capt.  litHikrson,  of  his  Majifky's  MM 
WeU  India  fUgment,  Bvo.  pp.  £03.     Baldwina,  1.809. 

TH^,p«Bru8al  oVMr,  Bonnij;1^ro|{e*s  Vojagc  to  ,Uie  De- 
aenir^  is  acliuirably  qu^li^eti  to  arrest  Iho  attentioii  of  thoge, 
vbo  take  lip  »  book  ojf  uray!3U...nQt  iia  a^nien^  jN^li9  tempo, 
hut  as  ao  l^ldii^ol^il  belp  to  il^  .atu^y  of  |»oUtiG>l  oooaomy. 
His  booVtOpeiis  with  some  cgoUsOiv^^rf^t  discussioiiy  jo  which 
be refpurds . whqi^.be  is  pleased' to denoiniiiale  'the^  perverae* 
iiess  of  tbe  English  navigatioii.  hmV  as  a  deepjeaM  evil  in 
our sytftem .  •  Xirpnrsuing  «he  sufeject  be eoforoas  irilb  several 
judicious  remarks  the  necessity  of  a  relaxation  of  the  «iAviga* 
tion  act  iu  favour  of  vessels  built  by  British  sufoje^ts^  in  our 
ikmeripao  setliameotM,  wB^re  ir  v^ould  seem  that  tbe  abun-> 
dance  of  Ikiateriats  and  price  of  labbor,  are  .not  the  only  en- 
couragecneiitjj  held,  out  ai»  do^vijig  -from  the  adoption  of  bis 
auggestions.    .     •  '      .         \ 

^Tic 'first  three  chapters  are*  mosfty  devoted  to  oescriptlve 
sketches  made  during  the  excursions  of  our  traveller  on  bis 
0i:sl  arnyal.;  in  .these  the  hospitality  displayed  by  the  settlers^ 
both' f)if Itch,  ^n^  English^  furnishes  a  grateful  tlienic  ofac^ 
tnowledgei^jent^.  thus  early  however  does  th^.. author  enter 
tibe'Iist^A9  ^'advocate  for  the  slave  trade.  We  are  willing 
to  give  him  credit  for  the  truth  of  his  statements  respecting 
(lie  felicity  ^lypyed  by  our  sable  brethren  pnder  an  English 
or  even  a  L)utch  task-master,  but  ^'hen  we  turn  to  a  wordy 
^dicatioQ  to  Mr.  Wiiudhain,  who  is  jpancgyrised  t^r  his  dls^ 
crmiination .' ?n  ^/te  diftaih  of  administrative  appdiif'ment,' 
and  ooihplitnented  in  the  same  breath  for  his  hostility  to  the 

S'^^olition  pfi^lavery,  we  cannot' help  ascribing  a  bias  to  Mr. 
olifigbiokeVmind,  which  the  lucrative  place  of  ^  vendue  mas-' 
ter  at  SMrinam/  has  brought  in  its  train. 
*  Jt  is,  a  w;eak  ailment  gainst  slavery  to  ^ect  tbe  frisks 
ihgs  displayed  by  its  victiiifis  on  a  "day  of  rejoicmg  an?idTe- 
ness>  as  the  effusions  of  a  mind  habitually  eay,  and  cheeffiil 
from'tlie  lightness  of  iu  burdens;  yet  aucb  is  the  iind  o^ 
logic  by' which  Mr.  Bolingbroke  would  seek,  to  leconcile  his 
readers  to  the  .policy  of  the  African  slave  trade;  it,  resembles 
the  ar^mentaiioQ  of  a  countjy  meml»er^  who  in  a  late  debits 
00  die  bill  for.  pre  venting  Gruelt)^  iti^  a(oimal«|  infarred  ^ 
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gmeffAlm^n&n  of  the'Ibirer  b«ifigi;froift  llie cw^r^Cliiigs  6t 
Ibe  iC6«i  IN  hit  own  meadows ! 

*.TIie disgraceful  hitercoufse  that  pretaih  between  Are  i^ea 
10  the  West Ifitfiee,  ftifnished'a  feir  subject"  6f  Mr:  Bofing4 
broke'a  ihiitnad^ersion*  and  yet  he  entirely  overlooks  the  cirr 
cumtiaote  that  thiii  u  ohe  bf  the  curses  attendant  upon  a 
state  of  slavery.  He  informs  us,  with  rather  equivocal  symp* 
tarn  ^  aMiorf^iice,  that  febi  idstanft  a  yodng  luati  arrivea  in 
Deoierarjb'be  aeeks  out  some  aintiquated  female  traflkker  iu 
Wastlodisitt  |i«ofligacyi  froas  whom  he  porcfaasea  a  com- 
paoioo.Qf . hia  betk  The  price'given  variesy  as  we  areiinfomeil^ 
from' 1094.  Id  idOLmiA  it. too  often  happens,  that  io  itni^' 
tatioii  of  «  Mr.  Thouna  Jnkle/  oF  itihmms  memory,  ^vf 
iiawJy|^pprtod«  debancbee^pecalates  on  tlie  progeny  of  hid 
coQiCu^nfife  as  1>welliiig  tfie  catalogue  of  heir  looms  wbiek 
are  to  pass  Wjtk  his  pliiptation  to  th^b^[hest  bidder  t  ' 

•  Tbwre'HrefiaaMigesin  Mr.  Boiifigbroke's  work;  which  tf^** 
fordsome^fOMod*  lor  hope  tbat*dife  barbaroda  pmisbmentil 
infllctiad  09  the  negroes  inrtbe  West  bdies.  are  becennbig  nn* 
])opiilav  bttt'is.  th^r^iiDi^oiiiedw^  of  tlie  oU'Westlndisn 
moraliiy  inthfs  fblbwiBg  pAditioha  to  the  new  pdnri  ckte  ?  ^ 

'  <^  If  the  cootc  spoils'  th^  sbup'  a  mostbeinojus  cfience  in  tlie.. 
•yes  of  ^.BpTi^n^rDke,  h^  fs^made  to  eat  it  warmfy  p^fjpere4  w/^i; 
cnydmel  Other  domestics  actitig  With  impropriety  are  soinetiflQiea 
confined,  at  'other  times  obligra  to.  eat  an  oniice  of  tilauber^s 
aates^  cf'to  np^  them  vdih  a  tea  spom  ivhen  dissolved  iii  half  a  pint  ^ 
of  wiier.  This' manner  bf  idfticttng  plmishment  Cf  iiiortf  rtUionii* 
tkaniaoy  hilkeito  adopted  and  ;m  long  as  (he  negroes  are  -stlmn* 
laiad  witlia  mip»  eCpcide^  and  amnladian,  it  wiM'teoatkMMto 
i^vstthedeiite^^cir 

'^Wben  Mr^'Bo|ingb'roke  informs  his  readers,  that  to  fofPe,. 
a  poor  pi^ro  to 'slip  a  strong  solution,  of  CJI^ifl^cfV/sot^  by. 
teasp6onfiV3/is  ^  a  more  rationaj  punishment  t|]an|^uj^|iuh^rU> 
adoptCMol^  \ve  wicjlrie  to  suspect  the  a^^curacy  of  his  rea90uii?g 
faculties, ''Tb.i^s  ^uropebns^  it  jippears  fi  refiaeipeut.,ia  ««*»*• 

.%A.j^'^A ^     ***—-- "^alus  or  Nero.  '      . 

the 


tha<  An  a^or  who  thirties  ^o  jujtiy  and  jna^^^^fiipisp/fjfgr^ 

able  otfmttot  topics;  ^ouldl  'sofreq^wuWiipvf.  re^ 

the  most "piitpable  sojihisti?  in  defeii'ce  of  the  jsiijv^e-^        . 
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if  the  pfopk>iu4qf  tlir  pf^pertie^  <Kere,  think  thqqciii  dteet 
th^tro|»ica)  planter  how  btsi  to  puUiv«tQ^  ^ui  tbt  ftidMBbly  oC 
^ai^aiCiif^li/yjir  kitftt'  to  legislate,!  By  such  vain  aiiUior»,.lb«Eo* 
rVi^kii^'oplQ  have  been  g:oatled  ii^to  petitioning  their  Lef)»l%(tirct^ 
for  an  aboliiion  of  tbe  slave-trade^  It  is  the  trade  ia.frec:  ntgo^ 
which  alone  they  ought  to  abpTisb.  The  slave-trad^  is  a  uairev* 
jalbcn^t!*    *      '  /  " 

Now  it  .it  most  ittifeftmate  for  oof  aolMn^lwt  iRte^dli^' 
gmeeiiil  traffic,  whibh  b^  supports,  owes  its  doviiM  to«  dJe 
«  obsertattoB^  exp^rietice,  and  fractical  tahnit.  ^  thooteda 
iglioa«  sndigiiant  eloqiieDce  and  triumphant  persooat  cMMMi^ 
in  the  cause  of  hananity  tvere  called  iiitoactito;ilo#'by^' ine- 
tsfhysical  politictana*  but  by  the  actual  imitation  of  thfc  ae«riea 
•f  horror,  which  are  the  kiseparBbie  codcomitttotsof  Africtei 
alaverj.  We  wiD  therefore  take  kafe  of  this  pdvt  of  Mr. 
Solingbroke^^  perfondaote  tvith^ aMinng  liiui'thal  h6\^tftt 
mucll  credit  be  may  assume  from  his  defeuoa  4i  ^vtrfi  Ive 
hive  fcimd  oothiag  in  it  bat  the  movoleiKiiia  eeh»  of  arg«^ 
mcnts,  iiUch  have  long  bean  AsgUsiiMg  fmm  their  repetition; 
wd  deapicdbler  from  their  want  of  tfa«>«ruei)«igMSr^flifofality.  : 

Out  irateller  next  proceeds  tt>.teict  the  mam^rs  Wnd  ha^^ 
lita  of  the  various  -tribes  of  native  lpdiaiw»  ^ho  iohfdftit  the 
httmense'if^acf^fi  (^  country  wtiiph  gp  1^^  tjbe  vati^  of  Otyauiu . 
Intltia  k{fi^.bf  descriptioD,  %ye  thinJc  him  peculiarly  h|i|ppy#. 
tdid  the.occasional  reflections  ib  whipb  he  indulges  .hirndf^ 
are  far  from  Jtieing  inapposite.    The  different  trii^  nee  dis«* 
tiigttiahed.  by  customs  prising  from. the  diffemnt  ^ys  othk^ 
^wcfa  .the  vi^iieties  in  tb^ir  local. aitualHMia  eonpeti  thafn  tf>: 
adppUi.iTheitf  rebgion however  and  oertai&jgmrtl  mttJiitokin  ^ 
>  poktical  ceconomyare  common  to  alL^  llvef'belleyeit/af* 
God  as  the  .cause  of  fill  the   gpod^  ^hipb  ;oc(;ipB  in.  the 
wtnid;  iaA%  a  race  of  malevolent  beings... of  ^iniii;noir  poiwer^ 
cftlled  YoW&hods  as  the  authors  of  all  the  evils  whiqii  befaL. 
them.   'ITb  the' former  they  offer  up  no  prayer;  bul.ivt^ai, 
misfortitne  asteils  them  they  seek  to  avert  .the  v^eanoe  of  % 
the  htter  by  suppHcations.    With  jthem  the  offi^^  V^M^ , 
and  physidans  are  synonimous:  ^nd^  ^is  c(igiH^-,V.bfy^^i|i* 
taty.  "  VhoHow  (iklabash  or  bladdfer  wijLb  ^  few  s^cpe^^ifn-teVr 
fr^fatefl  a^y  the  evil  jgeniqs  by, the  i^oise  in^k^fprn-nj 
poses^lhe'^ote  of  an  Indian  pharrq^co^is^,')9rb^eiJP|(fi||l^uaV.. 
of  tletbtidn.  (bohsists  in  a  few  ejacutatorv  ^r^oiJp^a^^|.:^|)jc^ 
lead  to  a  feigned  interview  between  the  ttiedical  pnlctitioner 
andfihe  Yowahoo.s  tlieclainis  of  tb«  |>atxent«nrii'€f 'ihcOlatt^ 
are4ben  gravely  diic^iased  end*  tbeiMiMrotfeCfir  ehdi*by^'t»il^< 
phetie  dai:l*iBtion  from  the^tt  or  {ytiCstartD  tHt^MfJAMear  d^' 
the  patient;  xUcb  Um  the  JWhWif  OiMit^Wdtt&ts  of' UVi^k ' 
i«terpfet»tk)nft.-  -  ..fn^.r^?-      .♦.  .- .ws.,7T- 
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' . Tile tA^lMs^MSiifinf  dieir  ^ticf  iFor ibt  lob ^f  d^dei 
tmmmi  ifibnd: iir n  manner  aomeWhtt  siaiilar^to  fStkx  olf  tte 
tml6w^j€(:S€43fdani  nid  frelami  of 'tbp  preMM  dfty.  'At  the 
llinerid  i|  if  fconridked  higblf  uhfaahkmBbie  in  tUe  ^UtnAmtt 
gt  SAer  sei'to^tbe  Robei* :  the  kiMtll  «;f  the  depttrt^  is  tflefe^ 
£oieffiitig iniMdiAalt  tlM  borrorsAolF  intolitttidttJ 

i  Aftier<dbiiiiiiio^  the  nMVe  ladliifisi  Mi*.  BdKngbrete/ r^ 
tarm  to  Ipa^fcvoQike  tepiCy  fliM  after  rxhibicinj;  a  pmshii; 
^itttur^'ofrtbe  lldpiMiiesy  tind  comfort  eifjoyai  by'tiM  Aegi«e# 
oli:fl^i>ateiiaiants  filaiitatim*at  Berbice/boldfy  stssores'hit 
vmttm,  iM  tlw«bolilioii  (4  ihrtfirve-trapde  mA  be  ^Ottindeiff 
wMimtterxteHi  mMm  tot  M  «ohuiie»i 
-o*rho8e  iHmvh  i^hMiee  or  iiftelest  «iaj  direct  tt>  ihe  jilMtiea  of 
Ghiiana^  will  learn  with  pleasure  that  they  may  oceasipaallf 
e^y  aoiictbiiiyiifcc  the  detightg  of  an  Italian  cUmate,  om 
rnahinf  Mdi^ca^  ti  tfettleni^nt  ai  the  ntoath  of  a  rker  of  Iktftl 
mufHeymtmMd  betwden  the  ntetB  Iferblce'and  Deraeraryv 

'  The  rise  audi  progress  of  a.  Datchmaa  from  beggaty  M 
aAoence  uMiofir' talents,  "without  education,  and  with  buff 
Blender'  prptenaianrio  moral  'excellence,  will  be,  found  in  tho^ 
ciiteMiohigaiecMntgiven^of  Mjhfaeer  Vos,  Btn.^n.    At* 
terdiisedii^m  recital,  Mr.' Boltngbroke.  concWea  wiA  t" 
nprtiawieqiiiig Invitatioiltd  Europeans' of  e^ry  descnplion^* 
to  visiithc'  i>eaaeraryas  PlaArterss    The  Imeit  held' out  to' 
<  yeoBf  AMdh^Aamer^'  are  tmly  fascinating;  abd  that  noii 
nyaiint'  mtnf  he  wanting^  Mr,  Bofingbr^e  gravely  borr 
rows  aaqme^f  ihft  delights  of  the  'Mahomediu^p9ra«fise;;t<^; 
httglMnnttb^iux«riaAce  ofi  th^  enfoyment :  in  sboh  the  yt>uh|i; 
Bntirisfiamier  is  iafonned  that  the  rights  of  '^  lintsa^iUicIF 
jMiiifgt/  ane  4i^ebgmaed  in  Guiana  a^  f6rmall|  l^f*l!Key  weTr. 
inifinrope-in  ibe  feudal  ages! 

i.Oui»4inM^de  aot  admit  of  o^  etttering^at  mnefi  greiHer 
lenstfa  inia*  4m  detailt  giten  in  the  f  ohune  ao^ir'  before  u? ;  i 
sttfioaitlo'iay^dial  its  cotfitienb  will  nmpfy  repay  the  thne 
bosloived*  on  the  Mriiial^  The  fender  vriil  no  doul^  he 
staickwitiumBn^rercibtetrMhsibpoUticd'ecoMoO^^  ^Wb 
am  4Mmaua%^ooa«m»g  tbroughout-  Ae  work,  and-  will  be 
dii|mead  i^  domaaon  *  wkli  us^  «o  overtook  <the  foirieiiM  ined 
winch  Mi^^Bolii^nAe  baib  been  occasionally  betrayed;  when 
he  threweioff^tbe^ommertaal  and  sssumea  th^  scientific  or 
hgiihma.  ^etdwcmr>  it  certaiaiy  4oes  strike- uy  ttrhi^My- 
ptesumytnoaa  ki  the  sdeanan  of  a  cargo  6f  shves^f^tn  enter 
thelista. wick  a.  medicai  practitioaei^  of  ccn^deratile  talents' 
on  the  subject  of  the  diseases  of  warm  dimaleSf  •  The 
'  :^aMnblMi^^  <i|trickard;  <a^  htttt'itkased. 


t  Mr,  B.«alfcimty  sails  bUssslf  Vspdas  iCaittr— i. «.  liccss^  sfsimeb^ 
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S6  99lSmi^kfMt  rf/flgtf  ta  tie  Demrmty. 

Co  difsvmie;  the  6m^t\A  qnestkniy)  ^eiaiv  bwfld  ki 
cbtntyj^to  .8appo9e»  .Hser^  imroduced  co'  fliibfic  iMttoo 
tbrovgh  .the  ppoedium  of:  Mr.  BoliHgWoks^  ywrfgnwM 
quarto,  «l  thei  suggeslioti  of  bis  bookMllert  «4io.  probaUy 
fecdi^tcM  Ibat  Dr.  Piiickanl*B  Kotos  on  llic  West  lodi^ 
stiil  tbraitened.to  be  a  forii|i4abl«  wmX  to  aenr  new  pobikadaib 
Of  a  eioiUar  <)^jsctioiipil)UidescT^»lMMi  are  dbe.sneefs  iu  witich 
Mr.  Bpliqgbroke  indulges,  "wheo  arraiseifig.  the  polky  vt 
(iord  SidmouthV  administmtioo.  Wbo  co^d  espeet  tQ.find 
^  auU«-iQiiii4fterial  tira4€  embodied  into  a  ghite  €|tMurto  hook 
^f  tiivttif  ?-:^l^le  advlatioo.  paid  kf  fthat  fawiiii«  Kmrj  syw*« 
phaiit  Mallet  to  Garnets  wfafm  be  big||ed«.oompliflieail» 
that  gipit  aolQii  into  his  Itfe  of  Lord  BoUrigbroke,  was  no- 
^mq^tptbis.  .  •  . 

^fore  v^  take  leava  crf'oiir  tra^Iler,  we  moatirefiicet  t^* 
Ubertgr.o/  cautioning  bim  against,  the  too  freqawit  use  of 
West  Indian  JBnglisb  in  bii  future.lttcabfatiaos«t  >  llauieljr  wa» 
90t  in  Great.  Britain  tbat  he  picked  up  th^  aroeda  f<  indttlt*^ 
for  ''  uocvltivAted/'  nor  will  his  flowery  ei^iresiion  of  ^*  a. 
grads\  nearer  to.  savagism*' pass  ctirrentjrao  taig  aa  our JangMgf  i 
<9a  boaf  t  of  die  intelligiUe  ieritis  of  'f  dt  gnce"  and  <<.sMe  of  > 
iuit^e«''  .  We  woMid  elao  couple,  .^h  our  reaHudu  on  tfaea^f 
inaccuracies  in  jaoguage,  a  .|e^  hima,  which  may*  perhape. 
libeck  ihe  eiBubenudce  of  oim^  tanlhor's  wit  m  <lutire.  .it  is  •* 
poor  pun,  .wbei)  ioformiiig  us  tbat  the  estalest in  tUeuMrary  are 
surroiinded  bjr  ditches,  to  ^y  that. they  ase  ^  iamm/tdt  oAisdL 
^de^  :^the  if;t<  here  wied  ati  gains  tiotli&ng.'by  the  printer^ 
it^ljqs.  .The  story  of  Mynheer  Vtn  der  V ..  and.Ihe  'fiscal  oa 
Dutch  Q}^gurtrate  oi  Peqierary' is  good  of  its  kind^ibafe  aai 
tb^^  isB^tbtfi^  vie^  under. the  Sun,,  and.as  Mr.  Boliiighfoko  . 
admits  that  his  reading  is  not  vei^  eatetisive,  wh  kafe  to  in«'! 
fom  hioLths^  it  is  to  be  found  in  an  edition  of  Jbe .  Millar 
published  Ipog  prior  to  Bolingbnoke'a  visit  to  Gohnia. 

We  shall,  now  proceed  to  Jay  before  onn  reader^  a  krieC 
acoount  of'  the  recent  puUication  gf  GapteianHe^dersoii  on^' 
the  British. settlement  9f  Hofidiirasf.     The  opporlaniticas 
afforded  by  ^  mili(^  life  of  acquiring  matasbk-AkcateDdingi: 
our  knpwlege  of  foreign 4^untriea,  are  maofaMi  grail  and.. 
from  whatever  cause  it  may  afise,  it  is  to  be  :la*lenlMl.thak»' 
the  number  of  authors,  in  |he  mUitairy  professioil^  is  ao  fisw.  •: 
The  wocfc  of  Cwt.  HendersoD  is  admirabiycaledalad  Sdnkaqri 
what  might  be  done  for  thc[  causeof  ieiettie  bya  aMBsi^.ia 
w|)ich,babits  of  general  observation  are  superindneed  oa  .the 
milicary  gl^racter.         ;    .     » 

;  11i^!0r)bsl]^settkniei^.ofHondttrasia»fiafftJbr  a  p^^ 
|he  easti^rn  bouudary '  of  which  is  fonned  by  the  Bay  of  H<»:i^ 
dmro,  and  ibe  wesv^n  by  kEafbXpiip]|f^^  ft«tt 
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tibdht  16  ta  2]  degrees  north  btitdde^  and  frodi  about  S4  to 
94  degree9^  inrest  longi  tu  Ae. 

Early  in  the  eighteemh  century  settlements  bad  been  Fomied. 
by  small  pafties  of  £i^lish^  with  the  afiprobatioti  df  the  na- 
tivesi  om  th^  east  coast  of  this  peninsula^  but  they  y^ete  much 
moletted'  by  the  Spailidrds  until  the  peace  of  1 763^  when  cer* , 
tainstii^iktion^i^re  agreed  upon,  whereby  Spaib  guaranteed 
tfaepossessiortof  these  settlements  to  the  British.  The  for-^ 
mer  pow^  faoWever  has  not  been  uniform  in  its  observance  of. 
good  faith  towaMs  the  latter,  and  various  fruitless  atteotipta 
have'been  made,  to  Subjugate  thecolopy  by  military  enterprizea 
undertaken  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  chapter  which  follows  is  entirely  devoted  by  die  aiutfaor 
to  a  detail  of  the  advantages  likely  to  result  to  the  mother 
country,  from  holding  out  encouragement  to  the  settlement  of 
tfonduras,  (»lculated  to  call  forth  all  ittf  varioO£(  retources.. 
Tlie  mahogany  and  logwood  which  it  ffroduces,  are  regarded 
by  Capt.  HendfeivoD  as  mere  secondary  sources  of  prosperity  i 
be  deteribes  the  soil  and  climate  as  capable  of  i^roducmg  all 
the  vegetables  of  Europe,  hi  addition  to  thos6  of  the  Indies — > 
Cotton,  coffee^  sugar,  indigo  and  rice  promise  asaply  to  re* 
ward  the  adventurer^  who  visits  Honduras  as  a  planter,  while 
loxariailt  iruita  and  abundance  of  animal  food  of  all  descrip* 
lions,  bold  oat  powerful  inducements  to  settlers  of  other, 
deseripUonsi  The  fisheries  of  the  Bays  of  Campeachy  and 
Honduras  are  uncommonly  productive,  but  what  will  per* 
haps  most  delight  an  English  resident  is,  the  abundance  of 
tnrtles  to  be  found  in  th^se  regions : 

There  tre  two  seasons  of  the  year  for  cuttmg  mahogan]^  at 
Honduras^  the  first  commences  shortly  after  Cbistmas,  or  im*. 
mediitely  after  what  is  called  the  nfet  season,  and  the  second' 
k  abont  the  middle  of  the  year. ^Gangs  of  negroes  con- 
sisting of  fironi  10  to  50  each,  are  employed  on  theae  expedi-^ 
tions^  and  tke  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the  enortnoils 
pn^ts  attending  the  trade  in  mahogany^  when  he  is  informed 
that  dne  tt<6eiKbnef,  frequently  produces  1000/.  in  the  market 
M  Hondttlras.     > ' 

We:M^^  tM>£nd  that  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  Hon* 
daM»;  'is  ipeitar'than  those  in  any  other  Britbh  settlemenl. 
The  Valne  of  a  ilegro  at  his^rst  importation,  ik  from  120/.  W 
1602.  Jatofdea  currency,  but  after  having  become  expert  at 
the  bttrftteaa  of  wood-cuttihg,  the  same  negro  wi|I  sell  for  SOOL 

Jim  pbpaaOaai  of  the  aetdement  is  estimated  at  200 
whitea  find  500tfree  people  of  colour.  The  number  of  negro 
thnref  is  supposed  to  be  5000.  It  may  appear  shiguhr,^ 
Imit  it  is  nevertteleas  true^  tint  every  male  dave  is  funtiahed 

Cm«.  Rst.  Vok  ^0>  Matf,  laio.  H 
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vith  fire  arms,  and  yet  thej  are  aev«r  used  eice|>t  in  defence 
o^  their  masters  against  foreign  invasion,  or  in  procuring  game 
for  tkeir  tables*  A  strong  proofs  if  any  were  wanting,  of 
tli^  wisdom  of  a  mild  system  of  treatment  towards  those 
w^om  Providence  has  placed  in  a  state.of  dependieoce* 

The  bilious  and  inflammatory  diseases  peculiar  to  the  Weat 
Indiesi  visit  Honduras  in  the  noit  months^  bu^  tbeii^  ravage* 
are  mostly  confined  to  persons  newly  arrived  iipi  t^e.  settlemec^ 
from  £urope ;  the  negroes  empJipyed  in  the  woods  are  sub- 
ject to  what  is  called  the  bcuf-sore,  a  disorder  w.b^qh  'm  f^p- 
posed  to  be  peculiar  to  Honduras*  It  is  deiyrrib^d  as  a  cai^ 
cerous  affection  of  the  hands  or  legs^  and  t^e  cpre  ia  aaid 
tQ  be  effiseted  by  caustics.  The  Tetanus  of  the  W^  l^O(ift% 
19  totally  unknown  at  Honduras;  a  problifin  ^vyhich  our 
m^cal  readers  will^erh^ps  find  some  diflkultj  jn  solving. 

in  giving  the  natural  history  of  the  settlement  Cs^t.  HaH-' 
derson  has  displayed  uncommon  accuracy  and  nunutco^fat 
apd  the  naturalist  will  meet  witb  varieties  in  the  s^vfnd  ki^g- 
doms  which  cannot  fail  to  add  greatly:  to  bis  stqck  of  }aa0m» 
ledge.  His  remarks  on  the  birds^  fishes^  and.rc|>lilaa  of  .tba 
coa3t  are  peculiarly  valuable. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied ^itl^.a^  accoiim 
of  the  Mosquito  Indians^  with  whos^  nMoao^ri^.Bxjd  cotmtirg, 
tLe  author"  became  acquainted  during  a  mi^on  ftpm  ^ 
British  governor  oif  Honduras  to  the,  chiefs  of  that  iv^Uon*. 
Miiqh  curioiis  information  is  here  communicated^  apd  ^! .  ifw 
Ivsh  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  pleased  whep.h<»  h^^ra^t^-lb^ 
Mosquitos  conceive  themselves  to  be  hjg)iiy  hpi|<M^Q4  bf  the 
friendship  oCthe  British  nation;  tbeir  {NurtialMy  ia  {Qfm4ed 
o^L. several  obscure. traditions^  or poropbecieay  but.n^ori;  pi^ 
ba^ly  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the  assisUnce  ihejr  hav^  oa  «<HM 
occasion  derived  from  British  allies  when«iigi(ed  in  OM.oC 
those  wars  of  extermination^  \\hiqh.tl9^  Spiyiiafdfti  ^hom  tlntf 
beld  in  abhorrence^  have  from  timf  to  tiiiae  «l4g|Mi;>pim|LA^ 
unoffending  Indian  tribes.  .    •  i.  .  ,... 

A  close  imitation  of  British  cu^^i  aijd,.wai9liraui9  .4mi 
'  characteristic  of  the  Mosquitos.'  Their  chief  m{^g^||qf(|l|i 
various  appellations  of  generals^^cc^pi^,  n^W^g  Wid  jWPWwj 
aiid  they  wear  such  of  the  cast-off  clptjiiftjof.  fllii^ ^^fr*^ 
o£' bur  armyi  as  have  found  * 
M<^omouth  Street  to  the  Bay 

of  complipent  to  his  British  s  _     _     .  . ..  ,      ^ 

^e  crown  is  hereditary.  IIm  power  howfty^rA!^)  s^nnmbat 
oespo'tic:  whe]^  tbe  commission  ot  pn^  e^i^icr  is  CftTOJMtrtf 
cafed  to  the  royal  eajf,  a  mefi^nger .  isuj|isp9teb^^tql,tb^^  efc 
fonder^witb  his  A)ajestj('s  gold  h^da4  .^aney^d  witb  tht9  i«b 
frument'deorees  are  enfqrfedA  and  j>f)ni«ha|^rtt;  itp|&4M« 
When  a  crime  is  committed^  wmch  naay  be  atoned  for  bv  the 
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£j9neiit  Q<4  fine,  <aa  in  cases  of  adultery,  nvbere  an  ox  it  au^ 
ifitA  to  beal  th^  vQuaded  hosour  of  the  mjurad  hosliaB^ 
the  chief  man  of  the  tribe  it  held  to  lie  ^espoittiUe  fol*  tiUf 
penaltji  it  is  his  interest  aod  duty  therefore  to  {yretefit  thtf 
ofboder  from  escaping. 

They  have  no  partictihif  fofnrof  teligtous  worshifiry  bu;! 
^ey  believe  id  good  and  bad  spirits ;  like  mo^  savage  nation^ 
they  deprecate  the  wrath  of  the  latter,  by  incantations^  ana 
the  conjurer  is  an  important  member  of  the  Mos(}uito  com^ 
a&unity. 

We  may  fairly  conclude  with  assuring  our  rea4ers  thai  tliii 
tiDassuming  liitle  voUi^ie  pf  Captain  Heudersofi,  is  a^  veiy. 
ijgreeable  performance.  Unlike  miost  of  his  contemporai} 
traveilcfs  who  have  been  seiaed  with  the  itch  of  jovmal  wnl^ 
ipg^  ke  s^dom  obtrtides  himself  on  his  readers'  in  any  ocbel 
etaractec  than  that  of  an  author^  who  is  aoiuous  to  instrtttl 
and  enteiJtain  his  reflders  with  plain*  matters  of  fact^  tmmiie^ 
with  the  affectation  of  extraordinary  political  of  scientific  ac- 
quirements. 
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hdi,,Oj^d,aniMimti€rdirSt:  Mfi^t  Chapel,  Bedford-row,  London, 
Sk^d  miiifoiu    LondoB)  'Hatchard,  1810. 

tSK  atithor  says,  ^  that  a  religious  tendency  of  mindf  is  ne* 
jtanary  to  a  due  reception  of  scriptural  truths  mjII  be  manifest, 
if  we  recollect  that  a  cordial  assent  even  to  a  moral  proposition 
imptiea  of  necessity  the  combined  operation  of  the  understanding 
and  the  afl^ions.  Bare  abstract  truth,  stich  as  the  axioms  of 
g^metry;,  whefe  the  mora)  duties  have  no  place^  and  where,  in 
eonsec|uenee,  there  are  no  prejudices,  nor  passions  to  interfere^ 
>M]r  be'  i«eei?ed  alike  by  a  virtuous  and  a  vicious  mind.  Bu^ 
ei*iy  pmki^n,  whibh  regulates  our  conduct,  can  be  really  ac- 
<pleM3ed  in  only  hy  a  man  who  is  in  soma  measure  influenced  by 
tie  dfctirtas'  ef  virtue.*'  l*art  of  the  above  extract  is  rather  too 
tfegfitfyand^ indefinitely  exprefised.  Wben  the  author  says/  that 
**^r^gia«#  tendency  of  mind  is  necessary  to  a  due  reception  <f 
tmpturii'  iruik!*  he  seems  to  use  the  word  religiofis  as  synoni- 
»ous  with  scriptutali  But  suppose  we  were  to  say,  that  *'  4 
fffifturai  tend^uy  of  mivd  is  necessary  to  a  due  receptioft  tf 
^^turai  tmthf**  would  not  this  be  tantamount  to  the  assertiop^ 
thw,  tio  man  can  give  credence  to  scriptural  ^ruth  till  h^  it 
Pf^kmH^  inclinci  to  Mkv^  itf  Wh^re  ii|Q.^ld  l?.i?,tj^e  4iffejri^P'C# 
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between  Miying  this,  mnd  saying  that  a  man  must  be  ^ejudiced  vt 
fapQUT  (fa  scriptural  prapositiony  before  ke  can  belieoe  itfh  not 
this  to  lower  the  digoity^  and  to  depreciate  the  evidence  «f 
icriptural  truth  ?  To  us  it  appears  that  scriptural  troth  l&e  trutfai 
of  any  other  species  will  influence  belief  in  proportion  to  its  crt^ 
dibility,  or,  in  other  words,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence by  which  it  is  supported.     Though  assent  to  reUgious  truth 
does  not,  as  Mr.  Wilson  seems  to  suppose,  depend  upon  the  wMy 
but  upon  the  evidence,  a  man  cannot  capriciously  will  to  believe 
either  thif^,  or  that  proposition.     Where  two  propositions  aqr 
placed  before  the  mina,  the  mind  cannot  but  assent  to  that  wkicl 
IS  supported  by  the  strongest  evidence. — ^This  is  not  a  matter  of 
choice,  but  of  constraint.    The  evidence  produces  the  necessityf 
Hence  Truth  is  and  must  be  omnipotent.    Such  is  the  wise 
constitution  of  God  !•— A  man  may  di^uise  his  conviction  of  m 
tnitb,  or  he  may  verbally  assent  to  what  he  does  not  beKeve ; 
but,  whatever  may  be  Kis  hypocritical  concealments,  or  his  out- 
ward professions,  his  mind,  as  far  afr  he  possesses  the  faculty  of 
diEcrimination>  cannot  internally  resist  the  force  of  evidence,  Tlic 
mind  is  active  in  examining  evidence,  and  in  balancing  proba- 
bilities, but  It  is  passive  in  its  assent  to  the  preponderance  of 
groof.     If  we  place  two  weights  in  opposite  scales,  can  we  help 
elieving  that  that  is  the  heaviest,  which  turns  the  scale  f    U 
this  belief  a  matter  of  necessity  or  of  choice  ?   When  the  mind 
examines  the  troth  of  opposite  propositions,  it's  assent  must  ba 
commanded  by  the  real  or  apparent  excess  of  proof.    Mr.  Wilson 
seems  indeed  to  bewilder  himself  by  confounding  the  assent  of  the 
understanding  with  the  obedience  of  the  will.     A  man  cannot 
obey  a  moral  rule  without  being  previously  disposed  to  do  it ; 
but  he  may  believe  in  the  troth  and  justness  of  the  rale  without 
any  such  previous  disposition.     A  man,  who  Is  made  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  Alcohol,  cannot  but  believe  that  the  intem- 
perate useof  itmust  be  pernicious  to  health;  but  yet,  Ae  may  not 
be  disposed  to  forsake  the  practice  of  ebriety.     The  assent  to  a 
moral  proposition  does  not  (^  necessity  imply  "  the  combined  ope- 
ration  qf  the  tinderstmding  and    the  affections''    The  mind  a> 
necessarily  assents  to  moral  truths,  when  they  are  supported  by 
sufficient  evidence,  as  it  does  to  geometrical  or  any  other  truths* 
Moral  precepts,  as  well  as  geometrical  roles,  have  an  evidence 
of  their  troth  independent  of  the  practice  of  those  by  whom  they 
are  believed.     For  they  may  be  believed  without  being  practised, 
though  they  are  not  likely  to  bepractised  without  being  believed. 
The  practice  of  any  moral  virtue,  as  of  Jiieneficeo9e,iten^>era9C«f 
&c.  will  indeed  ^f^ovA  z,  more  palpable  and  sensible  evidence  oiitM 
truth  in  the  self-approbatibn  and  self-satisfaction  ,vv.l?ich  )k^f^ 
produce.     This  sweet  unseen  gratification  caonot  belong  to  the 
man  who  believes  in  the  troth  of  a  moral  rule,  and  yet,;iiiolatc» 
he  obligation.     His  bosom  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  Jhe  centra 
of  self-dissatisfaction  and  inquietude.     When  Jesus  said  in  the; 
words  of  Mr.  Wilson's  text,  that  •'  if  a  man  will  do  his  wtfl,  he. 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  6od,''  he^meant,  that 
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■if «.  man  woidj  conform  hit  habits  to  those  rules  of  righteousneiis 
which  be  incakated,  he  would  find  them  such  a  scarce  of  in- 
ternal serenky  and  joy^  as  would  convince  bim  that  they  owed 
their  ori^n  to,  and  had  the  sanction  of,  the  moral  Governor  of 
the  workL 

AsT*  \S.-^TheFall<^  David;  a  Senium  preached  at  All  Saints  Chapel 
Baik^  «ji  Sunday  the  4th  of  March  1810.  By  the  Rev.  Luciui  Qogh- 
iaa,  J).  D.  upon  11  Sam.  ch,  xi.  v.  1.    Longman,  U.  6dl  «    '     * 

THIS  sermon  is  preceded  by  a  prefatory  address  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Gighlan  to  his  Bath  audience,  of  which  the  following^  is 
a  part : 

'  Ladies  and  Gentlemen^ 

*  I  humbly  be^  leave  to  snbmit  the  following  l>iscourse  to  y6ur 
dispassionate  perusal.  I  am  induced  to  do  so  by  the  advice  of 
some  clerical  friends  who  have  seen  it  in  manuscript,  and  by  a 
oomciousness  that  1  'am  incapable  of  uttering  any  thing  in  a 
pulpit  that  could  wound  the  chastest  ear,  of  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree ofiend  any  mind  that  possesses  real  purity.  I  publish  it  in 
▼indication  of  my  moral  character,  and  as  tny  best,  if  not  my 
only  answer  to  those  who  have  injuriously  asserted  that  it  bor« 
ders  upon  obscenity.  Indeed  some  have  exhibited  that  charge  in 
much  more  unqualified  language/ 

Dr.  Coghlan  professes  it  to  be  his  object  to'show  that  persons 
who  induce  in  a  voluptuous  indolence,  '<  must  be  subject  to 
mtrprizee  of  sin,  to  which  persons  of  more  active  pursuits  are  utter 
strangers.''  Tbe  learned  Doctor^  ascribes  the  guilt  into  which 
David  was  precipitated  by  his  connection  with  Bathsheba,  to 
^  indolencef  combined  with  seclusion,**  In  another  place  our 
grave  divine  tells  us  that,  when  the  pious  monarch  was  surprized, 
fie  *'  was  tit  an  unoccupied  state,  that  insemiblif  leads  to  runttna- 
tioi^s  of  an  it^tammatory  and  most  dangerous  nature.**  So  prepared, 
bis  heart  became  as  it  were  a  mine  highly  charged  withcombusr 
iibles,  and  ready  to  explode  in  a  moment.  As  a  proof  that  it  was 
so,  listen  to  tbe  following  sentence  in  the  Scripture  narrative : 
*'  And  from  the  roof  he  saw  a  woman  washing  herself,  and  the 
woman  was  very  beautiful  to  look  upon/^  It  is  not  necessary 
for  my  present  purpose  to  proceed  further,  for  you  all  must 
lecollect  the  catastrophe.  The  Doctor  informs  us,  that  when 
David  first  saw  Bathsheba,  he  did  not  know  her  to  be  a  married 
woman.  '  It  is  there/ore  most  highly  probable  that,  when  he  fast 
yielded  to  a  lustful  impulse^  he  intended  to  indulge  in  a  transient 
Itpse  from  virtue/ 

By  this  time  it  is  probable  that  lour  readers  will  not  be  sur- 
priMd  that  this  sermon  of 'the  Rev.  Dr.  Coghlan  should  have 
caused  a  titter  in  the  gay  circles  of  Bath :  and  incited  the  genius 
of  scandal  which  resides  in  that  place  to  be  a  little  busy  with  tbe 
Doctor's  modest  fame. 
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Alit.  i6,^Tke  Deity  AndJ^afum  of  Jmm  Ckmif  bis^  the  SiAmhm  ^ 
two  Dkemutet,  addrmai  to  a  Society  HeeOngfor  worMp  m  Qtnpe^ 
Une  CJ^pelf  York,  ami pfUkhed  at  $hur  fxquctt^    ijoadoo^h^ti^^M^ 

THIS  production  will  be  an  agreeable  present  to  the  bdieren, 
ID  wl^at  is  cal^pd,  tte  JHiiity. 

^tij.  17. — The  Consequences  of  unjust  War;  a  Discourse  Mkoertd  ai 
Newbury,  february  28, 1810,  being  the  day  appointed  by  Ptotlamo' 

■  f^for  0  gtmeral  Fast;  to  which  Authorities  ore  ofpeadfid^  i«  mii^ 
wmtstm  of  thp  Facts  after  ted.  By  J.  Bicfieno,  M^  X  X40DdoDyv  Joba- 
800, 1810.  2S'  Bvo, 

THIS  ig  a  very  animated  sermoVt  s^^^  does  hoi^oar  to  the 
ipoml  aifd  poiitf^ai  sentimeoCs  of  Mr.  Bicbeno. 

A«t.  18. — Qn  the  Character  and  Iiifiuenfe  (favv  tuous  King  ;  a  Sermon, 
premchod  on  the  26/A  Day  of  October  1809.  in,the  West  Church  Aber- 
deen^  on  occasion  if  the  Jubilee  on  tfie  fiftieth  Anniversary  ofHh 
Majesty's  Accession.  By  Wifliam  Laurence  Brown,  D.  t},  Jf^mic^pMl 
of  Marischal  College,  Sfc,    Aberdeen,  Chalmers  ftttd  Co.  ifki<k 

IF  we  cannot^  j^idgiog  from  the  f  reifent  specipen,  speak  yezy 
kigbly  in  favour  of  this  writer's  theological  talents,  we. cannot 
withhold  our  admiration  from  his  courage*  'S I  ara  not  afraid, 
says  he,  of  our  eternai  foe  with  all  his  hosts,  apd.al)  bis  mililary 
•kill,  and  all  his  profligftcy  and  rancour.^  \Ve  aqknowle^ 
that,  while  we  contemplate  all  tbis^  we  c«innot  feel  quite  so 
,  ^ch  at  our  ease ;  but  we  hope  that,  \iy  degrees^  we  «haU  bring 
fourselves  to  the  same  consciousness  of  security. 

The  leaves  of  this  sermon  ^regili,  which  is  the  only  feature  U 
f^QveUy  Uiat  it  j^resents ;  the  rest  is  common-place, 

POLITICS; 

J^r.  19.— ii  Statement  of  Facts  delivered  to  ike  Bight  Honot^aUb 
Lord  Mifiio,  Oe^mor  General  of  IncUa^  ^c  4^,  on  his  htp  Arrvoal 
at  Miadraw.  By  WilRam  Petrie,  Esq,  Senior  Member  of  the  Cdus^ 
git  at  Madrm.  With  an  Appendix  of  Official  Minutes^  liondoiw 
I.  J.  Stockdale,  PaU-Malli  1810,  d<.  6d. 

\Vi  ottV  feeview  ft)r  last  March,  we  gave  a  brief  accomii  df 
i|[)e  circumstances,  which  gradually  produced  the  late  vioiciat 
burst  of  (bscontent  in  the  Jndian  array.  Mr.  Petrie  apf^ri  to 
^4ve  been  a  strenuous,  and  enlightened  advocate  for  meaawev, 
irhich  Would  hare  either  prevented  the  dissatisfaction  in  the  anny^ 
pr  would  have  app^asied  it  without  any  danger'to  the  public  tf«iw 
ljuil)ity,  and  to  the  ultimate  safety  of  the  British  dominion  in  the 
(tfist.  The  breach  of  the  tent-contract,  the  impolitic  and  iwk^ 
Cessary  severity^  "ifhich  was  shewn  to  General  MacdDwell,  the  im- 
'  potent  resentment  of  which^e  became  the  c^ect,  the  suapemicii 
pf  colonel  Capper  and  maJQr  Boles  for  transmttting  to  the  aitni^ 
^be  fajrewell  order  of  the  commander-in-chief,  were  what  princi- 
pally opf  r^ted  in  ezcitijig  the  disgust  of  the  military,  and  i^  ii^« 
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•Bming  their  miiMb  ipi»iist  tbe  cwU  goyortmbQt  vl  V»dn». 
<  Tbe  facaaore  of  iwinovias  Heatenant  colenal  Cafiper/  «»yt  Mf. 
Petrier'aod  major  Boto,  waa  miiv^fsally  ooodenMied  by  the  t|i#»t 
Mapectable  c^fficen  iatbearmyj  and  not'inore  so  by  (beoffiocia 
in  the  cpinpf^y'a  flerrice,  than  by  those  of  bis  oe^^y'ti  regt- 
meDta,  It  was  felt  by  all  as  the  introduction  ofa  mo^t  dangerous 
prineiplei  and  Miting  a  pernicious  examf  le  of  a  dU^ediefioe  aJEid 
iftfqbbrdiDation  to  all  tbe  gr adations  of  military  ^^k  And..ao* 
ihority :  teabbing  inferior  officers  to  question  .ibej^gafij:  of  tbe 
•rdcrs  ^  tbeic  superiors,  and  bringing  into.diiciiiiaiMi  ^lueetions 
wbieh  may  endanger  tbe  very  existence  of  governiaeipii.'  Our 
proceedings  ai  ihistinie  operated  like  an  electric  sbock».and  gave 
rise  to  QOEnbinations^.'associfttivns*  and  discufiaions,  pregnant  wish 
danger  to  every  coqsti^ut^  autboriiy  in  India;  it  was  observed 
that  the  nenip^l  df  general  Macdowell  (admitting  the expedifscy 
of  that  me^nce),  sufficiently  vindicated  tbe  autboriiy  oil  govern* 
ment,  and  exhibited  to  the  army  a  memorable  proof  (bat.tbe  an- 
preme  power  is  vested  in  tbe  eivil  authority/ 

Mr.  retrie  seems  to  base  qlade  efery  possible  eBort  ao  dissnade 
Sir  G.  Barlow  from  tbe  ill-advis,ed  measure  of  pquifthiiig  tbe  two 
officer^  above  noentioned  for  obeying  the  orders  of  the  commander 
in  chief*  When  the  minds  of  the  military  were  almost  totally 
estranged  from  the  civil  authority  by  the  rash  and  inconsiderate 
pvo^eoiin^of  the  gbvernor  ofMadras^  noneof  tboaenieasores 
appear  <d  have  been  taken^  which  were  most,  proper  for  allaying 
the  stnrm,  i>efore  it  exploded  fh  acts  of  open  disobedf^i&a  td  the 
|ovemfnent  Blf.  Pctrie  ^ell  remarks  that  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  tbe  mbtlnv  of  sTcorps  and  the  revolt  pf  a  wliole 
army,  and  that  the  remeaies,  which  it  may  be  wise  to  apply  to 
tbe  one,  are  totally  inapplicaUe  to  the  other.  But  tbe  igovefnor  of 
Madras  4eete»  to  have  rejected  all  those  counsels  of  conciliation, 
which  wnttld  probably  have  imitantly  quieted  the  ferment  in  the 
army;  .and  have  restored  harcbony  and  confidence  between  the 
mililary  and  civil  power..  The  moment  when  conciiiatoi^  mdb* 
sures  would  have  been  both  wise  and  efficacious,  was  suffered  to 
pass  away;  and  though  the  government  has  been,  for  the  present, 
sQccesaful  in  restoring  tbe  public  tranquillity  in  that  quarter,  yet 
we  fear  that  the  remembrance  of  past  events  bas  4eft  an  imjpres- 
siofi  OB  the  minds  of  the  military ,  which  will,  at  sonie  future  pe- 
riod, be  pnoduaive  of  new  and  more  tremendous  convulsions  in 
the  eastern  woiid.  The  Sepoys  have  been  unfortunately  leu^ht 
U3(  appretiste  our  weaknesi  and  their  strength.  '  The  appeal 
nf  ^overnmebt,'  says  Mr.  Petrie, '  to  the  native  troops  is,  perhifps, 
more  pregftant  with  danger  to  Oar  security  in  India  than  4by 
other  measure  we  have  yet  adopted.  Betides  its  immediate  and 
ruinous  efietets  on  the  cHscipline  and  subordination  ^  the  army^ 
it  leads  to  consequences  of  far  more  general  magnitude  and  im« 
portance;  ^ 

.  '  By  this  afipebl  tp  tbe  Sepoy,  we  instruct  him  tn  the  fiMal 
trucbi  that  on  the  support  of  his  arm  depends  the  si?curity  nf  ttie 
empire  in  the  east.  It  removes  tbe  delusion  by  which  for  so  niany    , 
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yetrs  a.h«ndfi]1  of  Eurapeens  hfts  kept  miflliofM  in  awe ;  an^;  far 
%  lemporaiy  and  ne  ^at  national  object,  endangers  the  whole 
machine  of  oar  Indian  gfovemment.  I  consider  thia  to  be  the 
Biost  fatal  wound  that  the  pablic  safety  has  recel?ed  in  the  pre- 
aent  distracted  conflict/  The  perseverance  of  Sir  6.  Bitrlow  id 
measures  of  rigour  and  coercion  in  opposition  to  those  who  ad- 
vised a  more  lenient  course,  may  first  appear  like  the  intrepid 
constancy  of  a  orsat  mind,  but  a  really  oibat  mind  is  above 
noticing  such  frivolous  pretexts  for  inimosity  apd  resentment, 
M  are  mentioned  in  the  following  passage  from  the  official  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Petrie.  '  In  the  commencement  of  the  discontents, 
the  military  in  general,  at  the  Presidency^  declined  accepting  of 
Che  governor's  invitation  to  dinner.  This  was  taken  op  in  a 
manner  which  gave  importance  to  a  circumstance  of  no  moment 
in  itself,  and,  by  making  the  refusal  a  breach  of  military  disci- 
pline, it  increased  the  spirit  of  resistance ;  and  many  officers 
preferred  incurring  the  severest  displeasure  of  government,  rather 
than  give  this  involuntary  test  of  obedience.  Tke  young  men  cf 
the  imtitutUm  vere  ordered  to  their  corps,  beanse  they  rooHld  not 
attend  a  ball  of  Lady  Barlow's.  A  battalion  of  Sepoys  was  sent 
across  the  peninsula  to  Croa,  because  the  officers  refused  to  dine 
with  the  governor.' 

Abt.  iO.'^Dtiultory  Rcfiectionif  an  Banks  in  general^  and  the  System 
of  keepina  up  ^  fake  Capital,  by  Accmnmodation  jRd^,  so  much  re*' 
Sorted  toby  idonopolists  and  UpeeuhUort ;  divided  into  three  Partu  or 
JSsiaytf  and  Dedicated^  without  Permission,  to  the  Governor  and  Gm»- 
paf^  of  the  Bank  (f  Englar^  By  DanmoniensiSt  London,  Shet^ 
wood,  1810,  limp,  4s, 

THE  first  ^ssay  in  this  little  volume,  is  on  banks  in  general. 
For  '  the  coinage  of  real  money,'  says  the  author, « the  laws  admit 
of  only  one  mint;  it  is  not,  then,%really  astonishing,  that  for 
imaginary  money  there  should  be  iMre^^aiii^f  That,  while  the 
laws  of  a  wise  and  discerning  people,  condemn  as  a  malefactor 

,  and  doom  to  the  most  ignominious  death,  the  man  who  dares  to 
, .  impress  any  metal  (really  possessing  intrinsic  worth)  with  the 
kind's  imai^e,  and  tender  it  as  coin  ;  they  should,  by  permitting 
individual  after  individual,  to  erect  mints  innumerable  and  deluge 
aociety  with  overflows  of  paper,  encourage  such  a  multitudinous 
assemblage  of  intruders,  to  assail,  combat,  vanquish  (the  writer 
may  almost  say  exteirminate),  our  former  oirculating  mediums, 
Uie  regular  forces  of  the  country  ?  Our  guineas  are  banished, 
while  mere  upstart  nominals  triumphantly  possess  the  island  ; 
the  king  himself,  however  justly  reelected  by  his  subjects,  cannot 
withstand  an  host  of  adversaries ;  his  image,  however  precious 

.  and  desirable,  cannot  remain  in  a  countryt  where  the  oppaeition 
of  antagonists  is  daily  and  hourly  increasing. 

*  Independent  of  tbe  grand  national  establishment  or  mint  of 

.   antes,  every  town  or  large  village,  almost  throughout  the  king* 
dom,  has  to  boast  of  secondary  mints ;  whose  proprietors,  in 
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firequent  c$te«y  ar«  not  only  §carc«Ij  kaown  in  tbs  MRghlMr- 
b9od>  wbeie  they  have  erected  the  fur aaces  of  fature  ^miichief, 
but  whose  fiiodad  or  landed  prop^y  iscqualty  a  matter  ^dovtit. 
StilU  even  their  paper  i»  circulated^  and  though  refuaed  .by  aone 
-few  iudtviduals,  whose  knowledge  of  what  appertains  to  personal 
responsibility  places  th^m  upon  their  gfuard  agaiaat.  impontmy 
Aeverthelesa  the  multitude,  wholly  incapacitated  from  («H:aiihg  a 
correct  judgment  of  such  matters^  and  hood-winked  by  the  ap* 
parent  air  of  respectability  attached  to  a  banking  concern,  re- 
4;eive8  as  real  and  boQ4-fi4^  securities,  their  printed  slips  of  paper^ 
which  have  no  more  positive  yalidity  annexed  to  them,  than  the 
shop-bill  of  a  common  tradesman  s  excepting,  indeed,  that  the 
former  prutaise  the  payment  of  that,  w.bich  they  do  not  possess : 
whereas  tAC  latter  really  possesses  the  commodities^  which  he 
professes  to  sell^' 

£6Bay  IL  is  on  n^onopoly  and  speculation*  Essay  III.  is  on  the 
.general  consequences  of  speculation.  These  consequences  are 
very  forcibly  pourtrayed.  The  author  himself  writes  feelingly 
x>n  the  subject,  a^d  seems  to  have  been  the  victim  of  the  delusion 
.which  he  exposes  and  deplores. 

AaT.  StU — A  RpDiev  <f  the  Conduct  of  the  AUietf  with  Ob$erv<Uiom  on 
Pea£e  with  France,    London,     Richardson,  ijBlO,  3*. 

THIS  is  a  sensible  Pamphlet.    Many  of  the*  Remarks  evince 
«agacity  and  reflection.     On  the  negociation  for  peace  at  Lisle, 
between    Lord    Malmsbary   and  L^torneur,    the    author   says 
that  'this  conference  opened  with  apparent  sincerity  on  both 
sides;  but  unfortunately,  our  habits  of  diplomatic  delay  and 
procrastination  (our  plenipotentiary  not  bavine  received  full 
powers  to  conclude  a  treaty)  were  attended  witn  very  dreadful 
and  unexpected  results.    The  revolution  of  the  eighteenth  Fruc- 
iidor  (8ept.  5,  179?)  supervened.    By  this  fatal  event,  all  the 
men  of  talents,  character,  and  moderation  iii  France,  were  de- 
ported ;  and  all  hopes  of  rational  freedom,  all  expectations  of  per- 
manent and  good  laws,  all  prospects  of  a  secure  and  lasting 
Cce,  were  done  away  perhaps  for  ever;  yet  this  revolution 
kg  by  a  thread.     It  never  toould  have  taken  place  if  the  preli* 
minanes  had  been  prcviausljf  signed  at  Lisle.     We  should  then  have 
no  more  heard  of  Bnonaiparte,  hut  as  a  celebrated  general^  like 
AngoreaUy  or  massena*    Those,  who  contemplate  the  power  of 
the  present  emperor  of  the  French  with  horror  and  dismay,  may 
find  ample  food  for  musing,  in  the  concluding  sentences  of  the 
passage,  which  we  have  just  quoted.    On  what  slender  threads 
do  the  greatest  events  and  the  most  momentous  interests  seem  to 
ilepend  !*.The  negociation  at  Lisle,  was  probably  protracted  by 
^he  deladed  policy  of  the  English  cabinet  in  order  to  give  time 
for  a  counter-revolution  to  explode  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons ; 
Jbot  the  revolution,  which  did  take  place'  at  ^ris,  instead  of  pro- 
motiDg  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  ultimately  led  to  the  es» 
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taHMuBnit'df  a  vKmiyriwUy,  foy  wbieh  the  fond  lk>pef  5f  the 
Ca|Mta  seen  te  be  for  ever  eKtinguibhed  !..The  a«ihor  of  tlHa 
yuDphkt  ooodanins  our  fonner  re^Mls  to  mitke  peace  with 
ifMMtfh  aD<i  be  ttainkB  tliat  the  ilttempt  ODght  to  be  renewed.-^ 

« A  tpoedyy  atable  and  honourable  peace,  can  aletoe  avert  that 
•erief  orcalamities  which  h«s  overwhelmed  all  the  rest  of  Europe. 

«  The  pablie  aentiment  infavottr  of  peace  would  be  Unanimous 
and  lOQOy  were  it  not  for  tliat  cla9s  whose  forCune8"are  derived 
^mthe  calamUiea  of  war;  and  whose  connections  and  intereifts 
afe  unfortunately  but  too  extensively  raoiifiH  through  the  Bii- 
tiah  £jOQpire« 

'  The  atabllity  of  peace  muftt  depend  on  the  new  relations  to 
which  it  will  give  birth,  ft  will  be  preserved  as^ng  as  it  it 
lionvetiient  and  expedient  to  both  parties ;  and  longer  no  peace 
ever  yet  continued,  though  made  to  last  for  ever,  '  in  the  nanle 
of  the  bofy  and  indivisible  Trinity.'  An  kononrabU  peace  is, 
however  indispensable ;  for  national  honour  is  but  another  word 
for  natiooal  independence. 

*  Peace,  so  necessary  to  the  worlds  .Peace,  Which  could  have 
.been  BO  often,  and  so  cheaply  obtained/must  like  the  sibylline 
volumes,  at  last  be  purchased  at  any  price.  Part  of  tliai  price 
bat  been  akeady  paid  in  advance,  and  it  is  immense.. the  mde- 
pendence  of  Europe !  Yet,  it  is  consolatory  to  know,  that  peace 
akme  will  secml^  and  establish  our  own/ 

Abt.  ^%,-^A  Defence  of  Bank  Notes  agsitut^tke  Opinions  mkkk  haoc 
been  published  in  the  Morning  Chronicle^  Cobbetft  Registery  and ,  a 
'recent  pamphlet^  entitled  «  The  High  price  of  Bullion,  a  Protfofthe 
Depredation  of  Bank  Notes,^  with  OdservfUions  on  the  Balance  of 
'  2>mfe,  ond  the  Course  of  Exchange,  By  John  Grenfell,  Esq.  Lou- 
doo.    Wailser,  1810.    pp,  33. 

THE  author  treats  the  depreciation  of  our  paper  currency  as 
imaginary  and  contends  that  the  high  price  of  bulfioa  is  not 
caused  by  an  inundation  of  paper,  but  by  an  extraordinary  de* 
mknd  among  the  nations  of  the  Continent.  This  extraordinafy 
demand  for  bullion  among  the  nations  of  the  Contiiient,  mast 
Anally  resolve  itself  into  a  refusal  on  their  part  to  receive  our 
produce  cr  manufactures  in  exchange  for  the  oommoditiea  with 
which  we  are  supplied  by  them.  Hence  thil  trade  must  in  a  great 
d  gree  be  carried  on  by  Great  Britain,  by  the  ^export  of  coin  or 
bullion.  The  price  of  bullion  most  consequently  rise  in  the 
bpnie-market;  and  hence  our  guineas  are  either  smng^ed  d^t 
tf  the  country,  or  melterd  m  the  crucible  previous  to  their  depar- 
ture.— But  if  we  were  less  exuberantly  supplied  with  a  paper 
circulation,  than  we  are  at  present,  the  money  price  of  every  ar* 
iicle  would  be  considerably  less  than  it  now  is  ;-^alid  Great  llri- 
fain  wonld  pay  for  many  of  those  cooMnoditifs  in  her  mantkfflc- 
tnree,  which  she  now  procures  only  tbroulgh  tke  medium  of  tlie 
piteious  metals.  She  would  no  lonfei'  be  draiaed  of  ber  bikliMHi 
as  she  now  is*  We  htfve  not  space  to  discuss  the  subject  at  length ; 
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but  we  fear  that  our  preaeiit  cxceis  of  p«p«iucfirr€ncy  is  a  great* 
er  evil,  and  a  source  of  more  iMimenMia  ills^  tkaa  Mr.  GrenfeU 
seems  to  sqppoae. 

Art.  fiS.^^Reform  without  innovation  or  cur$oty  Thoughts  on  the  onfy 

amj  th^  Bpiht  tjfthe  OmMtiMkm,    l/uidoo,  Surage.  l«|a 

THE  Writer's  notion  of  the  only  practicable  Reform  Conflilei 
itseM*  within  a  very  narrow  compass;  His,  pfepoftal  is  "that 
every  qua!ifica'tion,  Whether  real  orljOrrowed,  #haU  remain  liable 
to  the  defhands  of  the  member's  creditors,  darmj^  the  whole 
period  of  his  sittntg^in  parliament;  iiistead  <»f  its  bch^g  lent,  at 
IS  frequently  the  case  at  present,  for  four  an<!  twf  rTiy  4iours,  for 
the  mere  temporary  purpose  of  erfiablini^  the  member  io  take  his 
seat,  and  to  be  then  returned  to  the  reA4  i>wner.'*  We  would 
ask  one  question  oftfiis  reformer— -If  tKefiwwtmf  of  th^  debt  coo- 
tmneS  bj^ioy  pairticufar  tnember,  either  beibr<',  or  v/khinHix 
anon tiis  after  he  bab  taken  his  seat,  sbmild  be  greater  than  ii$ 
tahte  (if  Ms  qiuMficoitiom;  and  en  extent  should  be  issued'  for. the 
purpose  of  satisfy tnf^  these  claims,  hotfc  could  bi»  contrive  thai 
9uch  qualifcation,  whether  real  or  borrowed,  should  remain  lia« 
ble  to  the  demands  of  the  member'^  creditors,  during  the  whole 
jperiod  of  his  sitting  in  parliament  f  " 

U  Ahe  ohi^fraUieaHe  rtfotm  be  no  better  tham  thif,  w.e  are  m 
a  very  unenviable  pf^icameiit.     But  wc  bc/pe  better  things. 

Akt.  ^4.— jRfliftf  dafcHder  or  Mekorandtfms,  and  Nairativei  Ta/r&eMen' 
tary,  CMly  MUHaiy,  Nitval  imd  EccUtiattical,  L6iidoii>  Scbdleyi 
ISlO.  fbHo. 

THIS  publication,  which  miTst  have  been  produced  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  .very  considerable  labour  and  research,  concentrates 
nuch  inaportaiit  infbrmaiiun  on  subiects,  which  are  at  all  times* 
of  very  |{eneral  interest.  As  a  work  of  refeience,  it  is  valuabl^ 
lind  uiefu).  It  is  printed  with  , great  elegance,  and  bTankjpagfl 
are  lefl  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  such  alterations  as  political 
changes  may  occasion.  It  is  upon  the  whole,  the  best  compile- 
lion  on  the  sutiject  that  we  have  ever  seen* 

POETRY. 

Arr»«^-*7!lc  rstatme,  a  Poem  on,  St,  Valeiuin£s'!daff,  (the  Uth  <JF 
February,}  with  a  PoetieM  Dedication  to  Mn,  Dorset,  Author  dt 

..  W  T^s  Peacock  at  Home!*  By  Edward  Core,  Esq.  ofHamstead  Hedtk, 
liOodoD.    Longman,  1310.    TrkeZs^Ci. 

mrf.  <?0X&  inferms  Mm.  BomI,  «othor«f  ''  The  Peeoeck  stt 
IjdMe,^  to  #ben^  fbrTs  p^cal  mrceau  is  dedietnted,  that  her 
t;ft%  stifl  '¥Mm  fAHtftr  Hve ;  and  thai  thelv  sweetmeas  «l|o  sliH  a«|b> 
tiyl^^andlrtAtMltiri^eMmi^  . 
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**  Tbitfir  Bard's  i^tiown 
**   Btit  little  feftrt  t\kt  critic's  frown ; 
If  she,  whose  Birds  unrivalled  shine/ 
Goice  with  her  smiles  his  Valentxks." 

Atton^otbet  lively  oonplets  calculated  to,  eicite  that  mile  at 
once  so  gratiiyjng  and  so  satisfactory  to  this  gentlesBan«  are  the 
following, 

The  Gavder  ties  the  inarriae:e  noose 

With  (what  man  oft  has  done)— a  Goose 

Wbofie  cackling  to  his  ravished  ears,         ^ 

Seems  like  the  music  of  the  spheres  ; 

And  smitten  witfi  her  <mbon  point. 

Thinks  he  embraces  charms  divine. 

^Vhi1e  their  own  downy  feathers  spread. 

Serve  without  making,  for  their  be4 1 
'fhat  the  bed  should  serve  xdtltout  makings  we  can  easily  con- 
eeive;  but  how  the  downy  feathers  should  do  so,  is  to  us»  not 
qui(e  intelligible.    But  Mr.  Coxe  seems  to  understand  theae 
inAttn  better  than  we  do. 

NOVELS. 

AftT.  t6.^The  Woman  of  Colour,  a  Tule.    f  vols.    London.    Blacki 
Parrjr,  and  K  ing:iburjr.     1810. 

THE  author  of  this  work  lells  us,  that  the  moral  be  would 
deduce  from  the  story  of  the  Women  of  Colour  is  '  that  there  is 
BO  situation,  in  which  the  mind,  which  is  strongly  imbued  with 
the  truths  of  our  most  holy  faith,  and  the  consciousness  of  a  di- 
vine Disposer  of  events  may  not  resist  itself  against  misfortune, 
and  become  resigned  to  its  fate.'  All  this  maybe  very  true  but  we 
have  our  doubts  of  the  morality  of  this  tale.  We  do  not  see 
what  good  is  to  accrue  from  reading  a  story,  in  which  an  ami- 
able female  is  despoiled  of  her  name  and  station  in  society,  through 
the  machinations  of  a- rejected  and  jealous  woman,  and  three 
worthy  characters  made  wretched  for  no  one  reason  in  the  world. 
Olivia  Fairfieldy  the  Woman  of  Colour,  comes  over  to  England 
with  a  fine  fortime  to  marry  her  cousin,  by  the  desire  of  her  late 
father;  if  she  does  not  do  this,  her  fortune  is  forfeited.  This 
.cousin  is  represented  as  amiable  and  handsome.  They  are 
united;  and  the  good  and  superior  qualities  of  Olivia  engage 
the  esteem  of  her  husband  in  spite  of  her  colour.  She  is  happy 
in  possessing  this  esteem  and  displays  much  good  sense  and  UieU 
ing.  It  however  turns  out  that  her  husband  bad  two  years  be- 
fore clandestinely  married  a  beautifuhigirl,  who  was  dependant 
on  bis  brotber'a  wife;  and  aa  this  wife  wished  to  have  married 
Augustus  Merton,  instead  of  the  brother,  she  determined  to  wreck 
^ber  vengeance  on  her  rival.   She  accordingly  soakes  b^  believe 
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that  Ac  was  sednded  by  a  false  marriage;  and>  in  the  absence 
of  ber  husband,  sends  her  into  a  remote  country,  and  on  bis  re* 
turn  propagates  a  report  of  her  death  which  is  beliered,  and  he 
afterwards  marries  his  cousin  of  colour.  I^he  then  removes  the 
former  wife  and  contrives  to  throw  her  in  the  way  of  her  bus* 
band;  her  re-appearance  makes  all  the  aonfusion  thai  can  be 
wished ;  and  of  course  the  Woman  of  Colour's  marriage  is  nutt 
and  void.  The  author  has  endeavoured  to  throw  into  the  cha- 
racter  of  Olivia,  a  wonderful  quantity  of  magnanimity,  fortitude^ 
and  religion,  and  has,  in  some  measure,  succeeded.  Bat  Oliria 
is  rather  too  methodistical ;  providence  is  for  ever  in  her  mouth ; 
she  indulges  a  little  too  liberal  in  the  use  of  the  Most  High^  and 
plumes  herself  too  much  on  her  religious  duties,  and  fier  quota* 
tions  from  Scripture.  The  character  of  ber  black  servant  Dido^ 
is  the  most  natural  of  any.  Mrs.  George  Merton  evinces  a  malig- 
nity, which  we  trust  is  unnatural ;  and  the  East  Indian  Nabobf 
/amUy  present  nothing  new.  ^ 

MEDICINE. 

Aet.  27. — A  eenuine  Guide  to  Health ;  or,  Praetkul  Bat^  on  the  nmt 
uppraoed  Meam  of  preserving  Healthy  and  vreventmg  TDiatues,    3b 
which  are  added^  Cunory  Obaervatiam  on  Intemperance  and  tarians  • 
ExreueMy  and  the  extraordinary  h^uence  <Aey  have  on  the  Hwnan 
Frame :  mth  SuggettioM  to  eounieract  their  baneful  Sffeeti,    4^^-  < 
Stricturn  on  the  peculiar  Regi/nen  and  Management  of  Xnoalids,  . 
Women  m  Childbed,  and  Infants;  with  ample  Instructions  to  select 
tkch  ArtieUs  of  Food,  Src,  as  are  beat  adapted  for  them.    Written,  in  m  \^ 
bri^,  but  comprthensive  Manner,  by  T.  F.Churchill,  M.  D.  Prqfemr  qf 
Muiuferuin  London,  Author  cf  the  New  Practical  Family  JPhysiciasi, 
Medical  Hemembrancer,  4rc.  4'C.    London,  Crosby,  1810,  4«.  Iteo.. , 

WE  have  had  so  many  genuine  guides  to  health,  that  it  is  diffi^i 
cult  to  determine  which  is  the  counterfeit.    I)r.  Churchill'a  titler 
page  certainly  promises  much  ;  but  we  are  not  fond  of  proudsing 
titles.    They  remipd  us  too  much  of  the  labels  on  a  quack-me* 
dicine.    Dt.  Churchill  might  as  well  have  left  his  readers  to  jidj^e  , 
whether  his  numner  be  at  once '  brief  and  comprehensvoe/    Some  * 
of  the  remarks  in  this  work  are  certainly  judicious  and  useful; 
but  it  appears  to  us  that  several  passages  might  hare  been  more  ^ 
delicately  expressed  without  any  injury  to  the  sense.  1 

Art.  S8.— I%e  Medical  Remembrancer  ;  or,  Pharmaceutical  Viodo  Uo^i 
cum  ;  being  a  sliort  Sketchy  of  the  Properties  and  Effects  ^  all, the  { 
Medicinal  Conq}ositions  and  Simples  now  in  Use,  as  directed  by  the ^ 
College  of  Physicians  in  the  last  ifew  London  Pharmacopeia,  arrai^d' , 
under  their  several  Classes.  To  which  is  added,  an  alphabetical  iSble  ' 
in  Latin  and  English,  with  the  former  and  present  new  Nadiies;  iof^  ^ 
taining  the  proper  Doses  of  eaoh  Medicine.  Intended  as  acm^§- 
Pocket  hUsuiol.  The  second  Edition  by  Thomas  Furlong  ChsinkUt;s 
M.  I>.    LoiMlon,  Juluison,  1810,  «rii 

THE  second  edition  of  this  work  contains  every  medicine  i^ 
/  the  London  Pharmacopeia,  with  the  old  and  new  names.    It  may 
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be  a  useful  manual  to  the  sons  of  fsculapius^  of  (o  tbosf  wtitf 
ace  food  of  dabbling  for  a  pri?^  in  tbe  lojttery  or  thi?  h^a^fif^ 
ari* 

.MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  99.^A  Letter  to  the  "RUht  Honorable  WiUiam  WindkMm,  on  hk 
OppoHtiom  to  Lord  ErskiUf^i  Bill,  for  the  prevention  of  Cruelty  t<f- 
Awktmk*    London,  Maiiweil  &i Wilson.    Fnce  fit,  1610. 

MB.  BHINDLl^Y,  tbe  great  artificer  of  canals  use<^,  to  say 
that  he  never  cut  a  live  slick  out  of  a  hed^e  when  be  cculd  find 
a  dead  one  that  would  answer  his  purpose.  This  instance  of  sen*- 
timent  may  appear  extravagant  and  ridiculous;  but  tb  us  it 
seems  a  just  tril^ute  of  respect  to  the  works  of  God.  If  even  a 
live  shrub  ought  not  to.be  Kantonljf  and  uselessly  destroyed,  ho.w 
caD  we  j^kistify  the  practice  of  barbarity  to  animals  asc  sensitive  to 
pain  as  ourselves  ?  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  buJl^  which  feedt- 
in  Mr.  Windham's  meadows  at  Felbrig,  has  as  much  repugnance 
to  the  pleasant  pastime  of  being,  beaten  with  bludgeons  by  a  mob 
of  clowns,  or  lacersted  by  a  couple  of  bull-dogs  as  he  would  him- 
soffl  MlT'  Wipdhara  would  not  certainly  think  this  treatment  good 
sfpft.  But  ijoes  uot  Mr.  .Windham  kaow  that  th«re  u,  a  certain 
old  pncefil '  do  ae  you  ivould  be  done  by,  whichi  within  reasonable 
liautalsons^  is  as  applicable  in  its  praotica I  duties  to  our  conduct 
to  the  brutes  as  t6  our  feHow-creatures.  Every  effort  to  mitigate 
the  sufi^rings  of  the  brute  creation  merits  our  cordia}  praise^ 

^ftT.  SO. — A  Letter  to  Jasper  VavT^  Eftg.  Chairman  of  the  l^feeting  tt 
JAmffPi^  on  Mofida^y  the  Q9th  v/'Junitary  last,  in  tchkh  the  Nature  and 
^tnfipka^  and  the  past  and  present  Extent  of  Marine  AUitr^nce  are 
tsamined;  the  Necemty  of  a  New  Company  to  effect  Marine  Amt^ 
tame  foint^ed  pfit ;  and,  the  Opposition  displayed  toils  Establif/une^i^ 

,  npecially  by  the  Vndervriters  at  Lloyd's  Coffee  House,  ii  considered 
amdrefated,  '  By  a  Subscriber  at  Lloyd's,    London,  Rtchardsoti^  l&W,  • 

.THE  author  of  this  pamphlet  proposes  to  establidi  a  oew  char*^ 
tcsrpid  company  for  the  transaction  of  Marine  Assurance.  He 
nCQQimieDds  that  this  company  sboui4  have  a  v^apital  of  fivn 
fQillions,  of  which  one  million  is  fo  be  paid  up,  and  constitute  $ 
permanent  fuud,  ajid>  tbe  residue  to  be  forih-coming  wl\en  re- 
quired* We  are  not,  in  general,  friends  to  chartered  companies  ; 
Dili  kbia  «ii«^dr  contends  that  one  on  the  footing  of  thUt  wiiidh  bo 
bas  ftfl^^e^ted^  would  be  of  great  national  betiefit.  He  says^  that 
the  busmcFs  of  marine  assui^ance,  in  ^hich  such  a  large  capital 
is.De^^ary,  cannpt  be  conducted  viith  the  ai^me  degree  of  &ecu* 
fit/  to  tb^  persons  insuring,  by  an  iodividual  as  by  ^  cos^pany  ; 
t|i4th(i^  an  individual,  in  ca^eof  any  i^eapy  loss^  is  under  aaMJ^cil 
•tIMager  temptation,  than  a  CMnpaay  can  be,  to  delay  the  pay- 
vent  of  a  just  claim,  or  to  resort  to  sti«l»f>eBi'«ndcontnvaa€e 
«MPt:itti«idei 
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Aboqpethy.—— Stiff  ieal  Obteira- 
tlpns  on  diseaite  resembling  Sy.ph^ 
Its ;  and  on  diseases  of  the  Urethra. 
By  John  Abemethy,  F.R.S.  part^ 
6to.  6s. 

Alley.— -Observations  on  the  Hy- 
drarvyria;  or  that  vesicular  disease 
arising  from  the  exhibition  of  Mer- 
enrj.  By  George  Alley,  M.D.  M.R. 
J.A.  4to.  i4s.  boards. 

Anne  of  Brittany. — An  Historical 

Romance,  3  vols.  12mo.  13s.  6d.  bds. 

'  Blagdon's  Porilical  Register,   vol. 

1.  from  October  1809  to  May  1810, 

royal  8 vo.  U.  lis.  6d.  boards. 

Bridge.— Lrctnrcs  on  the  Elements 
Of  Algebra.  By  the  Rev.  B.  Bridge, 
A.  M.  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  East  India  College, 
toyjil  8vo.  10;  64.  boards. 

Bristow.— The  Maniac,  a  tale;  or 
a  View  of  Bcthlem  Hospital,  and  the 
lf6*'its  of  Women,  a  poem  by  A. 
Bristow,  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Clarke. — Travels  in  various  coim- 
triei  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
By  Bdt^ard  Daniel  Clarke,  LL.D. 
Mrt  the  first,  Russia,  Tartary,  aud 
Turkey,  4to.  51.  5s*  Ditto  on  large 
paper,  81.  8s. 

Cottage  Girl  (The)  a  Poem,  cbm- 
priling  Us  several  Avo:2ations  during 
the  four  Seasons  of  the  year.  By 
ftt.  C.  esq.  author  of  the  Fisher  Boy, 
and  Sailor  Boy,  12mo.  5s.  boards. 

'l)arling.— The  Romance  of  t^e 
Highlands.  By  Peter  Middletbn 
Darlingy  3  vols.  ISmo.  12s.  boards. 

Daoghter  (The)  a  Novel,  2  vols. 
13mo.  9s.  boards* 

Disconrse  (A)  on  the  immoderate 
Uttft  pi  vinous  Uqooci,  ai^^the  fatal 
eaects  thereof  on  the  Life^  the  Health 
and  Happiness  of  the  Inehrmte<  By 
a  real  friend  to  the  thoughtless,  8vo. 
]t«  fewed. 

Elton.— Tales  of  Romance,  with 
o4|ier  Poems,  incliiding  Selections 
from  Propertiut.  By  Charles  A. 
'^ItoBy  Author  of  a  translation  of 
Besiod,  Vteao.  Ts.  6d.  boards. 

Bztractafrom  tbe  Diary  of  a  Loret 
«r  liuntivei ito,  boards,  U.  Is,. 


Orelli^.— rtistoryof  tbe  Ifatlonal 
Debtfirom  tbe  ^Revolution  in  1688  ui 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1 800.  By 
the  late  J.  J.  Grelliei;  Cashier  to  tbe 
Rc»yal  fixchai^e  Assurance  Comp9k>. 
ny,  1  vol.  8vo.  14s.  bpards. 

Grahame. — Poems  on  the  AWL* 
tion  of  the  Slave  Trad^.  By  Mont- 
gomery Grahame,  &c.  4to.  on  roya^ 
paper,  31.  3s.  J[>ttto  on  IlDDerial. 
51.5s. 

Heame.— The  four  first  volumes  q( 
the  works  of  Thomaa  Heame,  M.  A. 
containing  Robert  df  Gloucester's 
Chronicle,  and  Peter  Lapgtp(t'a 
Chronicle,  price  31.  in  boaip^^ 

Hamilton. — ll^markf  on  several 
part*  of  Turkey,  part  1.  JE^yptiaca, 
.or  some  Account  of  the  Ancient  and 
Modem  State  of  Egypt,  as  obtained 
in  the  years  1801-1802.  By  William 
Hatnilton,  Esq.  F.  A,S.  royal  4tQv 
with  folio  plates,  4l.  4s. 
■  Johnes.— Titc  Clinn^iiTcs  of  En- 
gurrand  de  IMonstrc^let,  a  ge/itlcnijtii 
formerly  ii  iideiil  at  Catnbrflj,  la 
Cambresis,  translated  by  Thoipafl 
Johues,  Esc  J.  5  vols,  royal  4lt».  sTl, 

Lines  on  tiie  lameuied  Death  of 
Sir  John  M  jmre,  aus^gested  by  t^^ 
ing  Moore'^  Narrative  of  tbe  Cajn^ 
paign  in  Spuin^  4io.  1*.  sewed. 

Letter  (A )  to  Sir  John  Kdi;o,  Ba- 
ronet, Cha  rtnaii  of  tbe  GeoefaJ 
Quarter  Se.hions  of  the  Pea^Cj  for 
the  Countj-  of  DuTham^  from  the 
Justices  of  t}i,'  Pe3c^j4to.  3s.  seneii 

Milner.— rht"  Works  of  the  lain 
■Ret.  Joseph  Mijiicr,  A.  M,  Master 
of  the  Grammar  School^  and  afteiw 
wards  Vicar  of  tbe  Holy  Trinity  < 
church  in  Kingston-upon-HuU,  8  vqIa 
8vo.  41.  Ks.  boardi. 

Madock's  Florists'  Diractory,  a 
conptetft  Treatise  dn  the  Caltiiro 
and  Management  of  Flowon;  witk 
a  Supplementary  Essay  on  Soil%  Ma- 
nnras^ilKC.  new  adiuon,  with  plains 
imHor^  by  SL  Cortiit  author  %i 
Lectures  on  Botany,  &q.  fvo..9ts. 

Mirror  (The)  of  Itefocourdlectiiif 
a  clear  and  faithftil  portriQiura  gf  ita 
source  and.  objocti*  ^*nlri^]iBUUi> 
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Mitford^PoemB.  ByMaryltav- 
fldl  Mitford,  ISmo.  78.  boardi. 

Neilfon.— 4}reek  Idiomi,  exhibiU 
ed  in  select  penafet  from  the  best 
«ntbQn»  wUh  Eoglish  ootes^  a^d^  a 
^paniag  index.  By  the  Rev..Wil- 
Uun  Neilson/D.  0.  M.ft.  L  A.  8ro» 
58.  bound. 

Peacock.— The  (Senilis  of  the 
Tbamesy  a  Lyrical  Poem  in  tiro 
parte.  By  Thomaa  Lo?e  Peacock, 
71.  boards. 

Palin.— Iphotelle;  or  the  Longing 
Fit,  a  Poem.  By  tlalph  Palio,  I 
1rol.'8yo.  5t. 

Paul.^— Proceedings  in  the  con- 
stmctidn  and  Regulation  of  the 
Prisbns,  and  Houses  of  Correction 
of  the  County  of  Gloucester.  £y 
Sir  6.  O.  Paul,  Bart  9  vols.  8vo.  i^a. 

Pan^lL — ^A  corrected  report  of 
the  Speech  of  M.  Pamell,  Esq.  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  Friday 
the  13th  of  April,  1810,  On  a  mo- 
tion for  a  select  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  Collection  of  Tythes  in  Ire- 
land, 8to.  is.  6d.  sewed. 

Pousonby. — The  Speech  of  Mr. 
Poosottby,  on  the  question  relative 
to  the  Privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  8vo.  Is.  sewed. 

Bose.— The  Crusade  of  St.  Louis 
and  King  Edward  the  Martyr.  B7 
William  Stewart  Rose,  4to.  58.  sewed* 

Rowden.— The  Pleasure  of  Friend- 
•hip,  aPoem  in  two  parts.  By  Fran- 
oea  Arabella  Ronrden,  7s.  boards 
,  Scott— The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  a 
Poem.  By  Walter  Scott,  Esq.  4to. 
SL  2s.  boards. 

Swift— The  Life  and  Acts  of  Saint 
Patrick,  the  Archbishop,  Primate, 
.  vaA  Apoatte  of  Ireland,    bow  first ' 


translated  from  the  original  lAtiflT 
of  Jocelio,  the  Cistercian  Monk  of 
Furins.  By  Edmund  L.  Swift,  £sq!r 
1  Tot  royal  8?o.  9s.  boards.  Ditto* 
on  royal  paper^,  15s.  Ditto  on  im- 
perial paper,  2  Is.  * 

Siege  (The)  of  Isca;  or  the  Battles 
o^  the  West,  an  operatic  Histori|:ai 
Melo-'Dramatic  Spectacle,  peribn»- 
edat  the  New  Theatre  (King's  An- 
cient Concert  Rooms),  Tottenham- 
street,  8vo.  Is.  6cL  sewed. 

Triumphs  (The)  or  the  Sons  of- 
Belial,  or  lliberty  Vanquished,  m. 
mock  heroic  tragedy  in  five  acts. 
By  the  author  of  **  the  Acts  of  tie 
Apostles,'*  uf^  «  Precedents  and  Pri- 
vileges,'* 8va  Is.  sewedl 

iVynn. — Argument  upon  the  jW 
risdiction  of  the  House  of  Commons 
fo  commit  in  cases  of  breach  of  prip 
vilege.  By  Charlies  t^atldn  Wjnn, 
Esq.  M.  P.  2s.  6d.  sewed! 

Windham. — Speech  of  the  Right 
Aon.  W.  Windham,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  June  13,  1809,  on  Lord 
Erakine's  Bill  for  the  more  efibctnal 
prevention  of  cruelty  towards  ani- 
mals, 8vo.  Is.  6d.  sewed'. 

Waring.— Letter  to  the  Editor  oT 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  By  Miyor 
Scott  Waring,  in  reply  to  the  cri- 
tique onXord  Lauderdale's  View  of 
the  Ailairs  of  the  East  Imfia  Com- 
pany, 8vo«  3s.  sewed. 

Williams.— <Saored  Allegories  ;,  6 
Allegorical  Poems.     By  the  Rev. 
John   Williams,    M.  A.   Curate  of 
Stroud,    Gloucestershire^  foolscap, 
4s.  6d.  boards. 

Yuli ;  The  African,  a  Poem  in  %i^ 
cantos,  itao.  4s.  boards. 


Ligt  of  if  r^xrfftf,  iphich^  with  many  others^  ^11  appear  in  the 
next  Number  of  the  C»  R* 


Memoirs  of  Pdter  Daniel  Huet. 
Beloe's  Anecdotes  of  Literature^  Vol.  IV. 
^Eduaonston's  Zetland  Islands. 
WiDsett's  Treatise  on  Hemp. 
Account  of  Surinam*  ' 

Evans's  Old  BaUtfds  enlarged. 
Ensor  on  National  Government, 
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Art.  I. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  PtUr  Daniel  Huet, 
,   JBiekop  ofuivruHche^  written  b^  Himself  \  and  translated  . 
from  the  original  Latim,  mVA  copims  Notes,  Biomtofhi'^  ^ 
col,,  and  Ctntical.    JBy  John  Ailun,  M.  D.  tvols,  Svo. 

•  •  .  • 
THE  lives  of  literary  men  are  proTerbially  unintereflUog ; 
but  this  judgment,  w'hich  seems  to  be  Goofirmed  by  comoion 
consent,  requires  explanation,  and  is  to  b^  adopted  only  iiider 
certaii^  restrictions.  If  the  value  of  biography  is  to  be  estiasated 
only,  lik^.  that  qf  romances,  by  the  number  of  surprising  events 
and  the  extraordinary  change^  of  fortune  wbick  it  reeonisy 
then  indeed  literary  biography  can  in  very  few  instances  be 
worth  a  rush  ;  if,  superior  to  the  mere  amusements  of  chiU 
dien,  we  study  biography  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  our 
minds  to  the  models  of  great  and  exalted  virtues,  still  the  lives 
of  literary  men  can  sehiom  furnish  us  with  such,  magnificent 
objects  of  contemplation,  because,  removed  from  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  the  world,  it  rerdy  happens  that  tbe  devotees 
of  learning  are  placed  in  situations  to  call  ibrtb  the  display  of 
splendid  md  heroic  achievements.  But  if  any  advantage  is 
to  be  gained  in  point  of  iastmctionj  or  any  gmtificatioifr  of 
xationai  curiosity,  by  tracing  tbe  progress  of  human  intellect, 
and  the  process  M'hich  has  led  to  tlie  attainment  of  literary 
and  moral  excellence  in  a  private  station,  by  .watching  the 
influence  of  hopes  and  desires,  qf  enmiUes  tind  rivalries^  on 
the  characters  of  retired  individuals,  by  caUing  betbre  oar 

.  eyes  the  forms  of  departed  worthies,  and  conversing  with 
them,  in  imagination,  as  if  brought  back  to  life  and  famiiiarly 
seatc|d'by  our  .own  fire-sides$  then  is  the  study  of  literary 
biography,  (at  least  it  should  be)  one  of  the  most  pleasiug, 
and  also  one  of  the  most  useful,  of  mental  recreatioosi 

•     Ceit.  Rev,Vo1.«),Jii7I€^1810i  1 
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I J4      Memoirs  bf  tlie  Life  of  Peter  Daniel  liueL 

It  must  be  confessed,  hot\*ever,  that  though  tiiia  represen- 
tation be  perfectly  correct,  yet  it  is  i*ather  that  of  what  ought 
to  bfy^tban  of  what  is^  literary  biography  ;  and  tUat^llie  spe* 
cies  of  writing  jubich  generally  gpe$  i^iidciv  that  9aai#,  de- 
serves all  the  censure  of  wearisome  and  monotonous  dullness 
livbich  the  received  maxira  apphes  to  it,  what  rational  cuno« 
sity  can  be  satisfied  or  amused  by  a  oafalogiie  of  works,  even 
though  accompanied  by  the  dates  of  their  compositions  ?  By 
ah  overcharged  estimate  of  literary  merit,  daubed  over  by  llie 
indiscrimiiRteetriegy  of  a  sitirvtvirjg-friendi  *  By  a  register  of 
the  birth  and  baptism,  the  marriage  and  death  of  tljc  Ijero  ? 
By  a  selection  from  liis  cofr*esponclence,  containing  a  few 
•lobse'  and  uasalisfiictofy  sfrictures^on  boots  or  men,  snch  «» 
one  usually  wTites  in  the  confidence  of  the  moment  without 
a  notion  of  Aiiture  publicity,  or,  may  be,  (what  is  noncti  worse) 
a  set  of  stiff,,  formal,  laboured  crkicisms^  the  result  of  an 
overweeniiig  pedantry^  anticipating  the  hotiotirs  ef  postha-  - 
mous  notoriety,  evea  in  the  etery-day  coknttitkirfdations  of 
friendbhip  and  affection  ?  Yet  such  are  the  codip^>neni  parts 
of  most  literary  biographies.  All  particular  traits  of  cha* 
ndter,  all  the  hfteresting' sketches  of  domestic  and  familiar 
life,  afre  omitted  by^  the  delicacy  of  the  writer.  '  The  cba- 
rael^r  of  his  deceased  friend  must  not  be  subjected  to  the 
scitrtiny  of  a  vulgar  and  indiscriminating  public  ;  the  feelings 
of  his  survivors  cannot  bear  soindeQent  ^n  exposure/  Very 
♦^eil,  sill,  then  you  should  not  have  uiidertiaketa  to,  write  his 
lifeand  ptfbiirfi  bis  letters.  '       * 

Did  not  *  BoswelPs  Life-bf  Johnson,'  (a  book  with  all  its 
puerilities  and  all  the  follies  of  the  writer,  the  most  amusitig 
and  instructive  that  was  ever  composed  on  the  life  and  cha- 
racter of  a  literary  man)  stand  an  -  honourable  exception  to 
the  rule,  we  rfiould  lay  down  as  a  certain  maxim  that  no  good 
is  ever  to  botexpe^ted  f^m  the  biography  of  a  friaid.  On 
« the  other  fannd,  self-biography  is,  frohi  Ihe  irtrtiBte  of  nfali, 
always  liaUe  to  Suspicion  and  generally  vefy  iinj^rfect  Yet, 
such  as  it  is,  we  are,  ufK>n  the  whole,  incfinedto  prefer  it  to 
any  other  sort  of  story-telling.  Its  advantages  and  diemerhs 
are  fairly  stated  in  a  very  sensible  and  well  written  introduc- 
tion prefixed  by  Dr.  Aikin  to  his  presefit  work.  To  this, 
therefore,  we  shall  refer  our  readers  as  containing,  in  language 
better  than  ours,  the  sentimefifs^ with  which  w^e  should  other- 
wise 'have  concluded  these  genieria  remarks  on  literary  Wo- 
gmphy.     '      -  ..     u 

With  regard  to  the  book  now  offered  to  tiie  puWir;  ire 
most  fairly  own  that  it  has  disappointed  our  expectations.  ^' 

<Tbe  bishop  of  Avranches,'  proceeds  Dr.  Aikia  in  tb^'saait 
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introduction,  '"was  apsrson  greatly  CL'lcbrated  fn  his  age  forprd- 
^  found  and  extensive  erudition,  and  for  the  use  he  made  of  it  1(9 
an   author  of  various  esteemed  works.     That  he  ranks  among 
men  of  the  first  order  of  intellecty  I  by  no  mesfns  intend  to  assert ; 
but  he  was  one  of\hase  who  fill  a  certain  space  in  the  literary 
history  of  their  time«  and  whose  name  is  too  firmly  associated 
with  the  durable  monuments  of  lettered  industcy  to  be  in  danger 
of  perisbtng«    The  incidents  of.  bis  life  were  not  very  difierent 
from  those  common  to  scholars  and  ecclesiastics;  yea,  the  man- 
ner in  whi(:h  he  was  traihed  to  each  of  these  characters  was 
marked  by  certain  peculiarities,  which  rendered  him  a  distinct 
Individaat  in  those  orders  of  men.     Long  his  own  master,  and 
enabled  to  pursue  what  studies,  and  in  what  mode  and  company^ 
he  chose,  he  considerably  vafied  his  ot)jects  and  places  of  resi* 
dence.     An  inquirer  from  youth  on  relif^ious  topics,  and  fami- 
liarly connected  with  protestants,  as  well  as  with  the  members 
of  his  own  religious  communion,  he  imbibed  a  degree  of  learned 
Catholicism,  which  did  not  entirely  quit  him  even  when  become 
a  prelate;  and  which  induced  him  to  cultivate  a  freer  and  more 
promiscuous  acquaintance  among  his  learned  eontemporaries* 
than  could  have  been  the  lot  of  one  brought  up  in  the  trammela 
of  a  religious  order,  or  originally  destined  to  an  exclusive  priest- 
hood.    On  these  various  accounts,  added  to- a  life  protracted  to 
nearly  a  century,  the  biography  of  few  men  affords  so  wide  a 
basis  for  the  superstructure  of  a  literary  history  of  th6  age  in 
irbich  he  flourished/ 

When  it  is  considered,  that  that  age  was  the  latter  half  of, 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  Huet  reckoned  among  his 
most  intimate  acquaintance  many,  and  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  almost  all  of  those  illustrious  men^  whose 
knowledge,  wit,  and  learning,  shed  such  a  blaze  of  light  over 
the  magnificent  conrt  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  it  is  natural 
enough  to  conceive  expectations  of  no  common  pleasure 
from  the  memoirs  of  this  prelate  written  by  himself.  We 
believe,  however,  that  few  men  of  the  present  age  have 
thought  the  perusal  of  them  in  their  original  language  v.orth 
the  trouble,  and  that  they  would  have  remained  pretty  gene- 
rally forgotten,  if  Dr.  Aikin  had  not  undertaken  to  revive  them 
in  a  more  popular  form.  As  a  literary  life,  the  whole  merit 
of  which  must  consist  in  minute  details  and  not  in  a  general 
relation  of  uninteresting  occurrences,  these  memoirs  are  ex- 
ceedingly scanty,  even  Dr.  Aikin's  valuable  notes,  though 
more  voluminous  (ban  the  text  to  which  they  are  attached, 
having  swelled  them  to  no  larger  a  size  than  that  of  two  very 
moderate  octavos,  llie  bishop  composed  them  at  a  very  ad-« 
tanced  period  of  life,  when  already  attacked  by  those  infirmi- 
lieft  of  body  and  mind  which  accompanied  him  down  to  the 
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moment  of  his  release ;  vanity  was  by  no  means  the  leaM 
conspicuous  of  his  endowments,  nor  do  we  usually  find  that 
it  is  a  quality  a|>t  to  forsake  its  owner,  as  be  draws  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  termination  of  his  existence.  Accordingly ,  from 
the  whole  tenotir  of  the  composition,  it  is  very  evident  that 
variety  formed  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  inducements  to 
the  undertaking  of  it;  the  notice  which  he  tukes  of  those  ivith 
whom  lie  associated,  oi-  with  whom  he  had  any  literary  or 
other  relation  or  connection,  is  extremely  barren  and  unin- 
fttructive,  being  designed  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  illustrate 
his  own  history,  and  set  oft'  his  own  endowments ;  and,  as  for 
the  character  of  himself,  altiiough  it  is  certainly  possible  to  col- 
kct  here  and  there  materials  enough  to  form  some  general 
and  indistinct  conception  of  it,  yet  it  is  wholly  impracticable 
to  draw  any  satisfactory  conclusions  respecting  the  rank  as- 
signed him  by  his  contemporaries,  or  the  estimate  set  by  them 
upon  his  natural  abilities  and  his  literary  attainments. 

Both  these  defects  in  solid  information  Dr.  Aikin  has  under- 
taken by  his  notes  to  supply,  as  far  as  an  editor  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  can  supply  them  from  the  sources  of  biogrs* 
phical  dictionaries  and  other  compilations  founded  on  the 
contemporary  ipemorials  of  the  age ;  and  we  have  not  the 
least  hesitation  in  aftirmmg,  that  these  notes  form  by  far  the 
most  amusing  and  instructive  part  of  the  publication  as  it  is 
now  presented  to  the  world.  They  will  even  render  the  work 
useful  as  a  permanent  and  convenient  book  of  reference; -but 
they  are  not  "  The  Memoirs  of  die  Life  of  Huet  written  bj 
himself/'  which,  if  full  and  particular  as  all  biographical 
works  ought  to  be,  would  have  remained  an  invaluable  treasure 
to  posterity. 

From  tlie  strain  of  hnmble  piety  and  devotion  with  which 
the  reverend  prelate  commences  his  task,  indeed,  one  would 
imagme  that  any  thing  rather  than  vanity  had  been  the  motive 
of  his  undertaking  it.  He  cites  the  example  of  the  saint  and 
confessor,  Augustine,  talks  of  its  having  '  invited  him  to  ex- 
punge the  stains  of  his  former  life,*  of  feeling  himself  *  sum- 
moned by  God  to  sc/utinize  the  engrained  spots  of  his  con- 
science/ of  '  presenting  an  account  of  bis  past  years  to  Him^ 
the  witness  and  judge  of  all  his  delinquencies/  &c.  &c.  just  as 
the  holy  saints  of  our  qvm  age  would  be  apt  to  do  on  a  similar 
occasion.  However,  hardly  has  he  entered  on  the  course  of 
bis  annals,  than  all  these  humble  and  penitent  emotions  seem 
to  forsake  him ;  and,  except  that  he  now  and  then  talks  of 
his  retiring  for  a  short  space  from  the  world  to  ruminate  on 
the  state  of  his  soul,  and  mentions  to  us  the  struggles  that 
look  place  within  him  about  his  forty-sixth  year,  between  the 
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grace  of  God  and  the  love  of  dressing  like  a  beau  (the  grand 
obstacle  that  was  in  the  way  of  his  taking  orders  till  that  ad- 
vanced period  of  his  life)  as  for  any  *  expunging  of  stains/ 
and  '  scrutinizing  of  engrained  spots/  he  appears  to  be  little 
better  than  one  of  the  pro&ne.  However,  such  majr  be  the 
facon  de  parler  among  bishops. 

He  was  born  at  Caeu  of  noble  parents,  in  the  year  1030. 
His  father  had  been  bred  a  Calvinist,  but  was  converted  to  the 
true  faith,  and  became  a  warm  and  zealous  Catholic.  His 
love  for  dress  seems  to  have  been  a  passion  very  early  in^ 
planted  in  his  mind. 

•  I  was  held  at  the  font/  he  says,  'by  a  person  of  opulence  and 
one  of  the  first  consequence  in  Caen.  On  the  next  new -yearns 
day  he  made  me  a  splendid  present — a  silken  bonnet  decorated 
with  heron's  plume^i  fastened  by  a  circlet  of  gold  studded  with 
diimontis.  To  this  he  added  a  belt  embroider^  with  gold,  from 
which  depended  a  little  sword  accommodated  to  my  stature ;  and 
a  gold  chain,  so  wei*rhty,  that  wben»  at  a  more  advanced  age>  I 
walked  adorned  with  i^  and  swathed  in  its  many  coils,  I  waa 
almost  oppressed  under  its  load.' 

His  father  died  wliile  he  was  yet  an  infant,  and  was  fol- 
lowed within  a  few  years  by  his  surviving  parent,  after  whose 
death  the  orphan  family  were  committed  to  the  guardiaasbip 
successively  of  two  different  relations,  the  last  of  whom  was 
Daniel  Mac6,  the  son  of  their  paternal  aunt.  He  seems  fond 
enough  of  recounting  the  little  instances  of  childish  learning 
and  understandii^  which  he  displayed,  but  among  which  no- 
diiog  occurs  worthy  of  so  much  attention  or  admiration  as  be 
seems  to  think  they  deserve.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be 
said  that  he  imbibed  very  early  the  love  of  letters,  which  dis* 
tinguished  him  through  life ;  and- his  enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit 
of  them  introduced  him,  before  he  was  of  age,  to  the  know* 
le(%e  and  friendship  of  the  profoundly  learned  Bochart,  in  the 
foUowiog  very  characteristic  mdnner. 

. «  Meanwhile,  my  attention  was  engaged  by  that '  Sacred  Ceo* 
graphy'  of  Bochart,  which  had  been  for  some  time  passing 
tfarougli  the  pre«  ;  and  while  I  compared  this  inexhaustible  stora 
of  sacred  and  profane  erudition  with  my  scanty  and  inconsider* 
able  stock,  it  was  a  real  akyvi^v  ofA^tarA^v  (pain  to  my  eyes)  and 
made  me  nouch  dissatisfied  with  mv  penury,  I  then  thought 
if  I  were  to  wait  upon  the  author,  and  contract  an  intimacy  with 
bim,  I  might  derive  some  fruit  from  bis  abundance  and  obtain 
assistance  from  bis  advice  or  communications.  Nor  was  I  de- 
ceived in  my  hopes :  he  received  me  with  liberality  and  kindness, 
and  a  friendship  was*  speedily  commenced  between  us.    But  as 
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at  that  time  the  controrersies  concerning  Christian  doctrine  bcv 
tween  the  Catholics  and  Calvinists,  of  the  latter  of  whom  Bo* 
pbart  was  a  ministefi  were  carried  on  with  pepuUar  warmth ; 
lest  those  of  my  persuasion  should  entertain  suspicions  of  the 
Roundness  of  my  faith,  it  was  agreed  between  \X9  that  I  sbouldL 
pay  my  viMts  with  caution,  and  for  the  most  part  by  night,  with- 
put  witnesses.  Although  I  can  positively  assert,  that  during  a 
familiarity  of  so  many  years,  not  only  no  disputation,  but  even 
po  conference,  concerning  controverted  points  of  doctrine  ever 
took  place  between  us,  as  we  both  studioublv  avoided  it.  Once 
only,  whcf)  in  Germany,  we  were  surveying  the  pictures  hung  up 
in  the  Lutheran  churches,  we  touched  upon  the  question  ot  the 
worship  of  images,  but  slightly,  amicably,  and  without  any  con- 
teptioi).  ]^for  did  he  ever  make  any  objection  to  my  observations 
on  Origep  )^hen  I  sei)t  them  for  bis  examination,  though  there 
yrtre  many  chapters  in  them  connected  with  tbos^  controverKtea. 
It  was  not  till  long  after,  that  our  minds  being  exasperated  by 
causes  hereafter  to  be  related,  we  disputed  concerning  Origen's 
opinion  on  the  Euchaci^t,  and  the  invocf^tiou  of  angels,  and  in- 
deed keenly  and  in  earnest.  But  as  this  contrpversy  is  t>efore 
ll)e  public^  I  ^hall  (lere  say  nothing  of  it/ 

The  cause  of  the  difference  here  hinted  at,  which,  after  an 
intimate  connection  of  many  years,  ultimately  dissolved  the 
friendship  between  these  learned  men,  is  related  by  Huet  en* 
tirely  to  his  own  advantage,  and  as  if  he  had  very  good  ground 
indeed  to  complain  qf  the  unfairness  of  hi^  adversary  and 
quondam  associate.  But  Dr.  Aikin  very  justly  remarks  on 
some  particulars  in  this  relation,  which  (without  discrediting 
?iny  facto  «>ugge$t  the  probability  of  great  misunderstanding 
pn  tlie  part  of  Huet ;  and  the  shrewdness  of  the  concluding 
olfservation,  is,  we  must  coufessj  sufficiently  justified  byseveraj 
kqown  traits  in  the  character  of  the  man. 

'  It  may  be  obsened,'  says  Dr.  A.,  *  that  Huet  had  before 
expressed' •apprehensions  that  liis  close  connection  with  a  pror 
testaht  minister  might  be  interpreted  to  his  disadvantage,  and  the 
danger  would  be  greater  when  he  came  to  be  a  courtier  and  a 
bishop ;  so  that  a  slight  cause  might  be  deemed  sufhcient  for 
^be'dissolutionof  their  friendship/ 

No  literary  character  stands  higher  than  that  of  Bochart, 
for  '  acknowledged  worth  and  candour.' 

In  the  commencement  of  their  intimacy,  Bochart  greatly  en* 
couraged  and  actively  assisted  his  friend  in  the  study  of  the 
preek  and  Hebrew  languages.  His  attainment  of  the  age  of 
pne  and  twenty  having,  *  according  to  the  custom  of  Nor- 
mandy,' set  liim  free  from  the  authority  of  his  guardians,  lies 
^a^e  his  first  journey  to  Paris  '  whitber;j'  he  sajs, '  1  flew  y^itU 
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preart  .alacrity,  and* with  greater  to  the  bookseller's  shops/' 
He  toon  became  a  professed  collector^  iayin^^  the  foundation 
atfthis  period^  to.tbe  utmost  extent  of  his  finances,  of  that 
library  M'hicfa',  by^continuai  accessions  and  assiduity,  he  at  last  * 
increased  so  as  to  make  it  one  of  the  be8t  private  coUectioas 
in  Europe.  Many  sleepless  nights,  in  his  advanced  years, 
were  passed  by  him  in  considering  how  to  dispose  of. this  object 
of  his  warmest  affections  in  siicii  manner  as  best  to  secure  itg 
perpetuity.  At  last  he  left  it  to  a  society  of  Jesuits;  and, 
as  his  annotator  well  remarks,  no  scheme  could  have  been 
devised  more  likelif  to  answer  the  end  proposed ;  since  the 
order  itself  was,  from  its  peculiar  institutions  calculated  ap^ 
parentiy  for  the  most  durable  existence,  and  tlieir  fondnesfor 
literature  .renderfrd  them  the  best  possible  depositories  of  a 
literary  trust.     But  alas ! 

'  jVIan,  a|id  for  ever !'  8ay$  Young.  '  This  perpetuity,  which 
riuet  had  with  so  qiiich  Uiought  and  care  provided,  was  can- 
celled 4ev^nty-<>nc. years  afterwards,  by  the  total  dissolution  of 
that  society,  with  the  coatis^alion  and  sale  of  all  its  effects.' 

Huet's  Vibrary  was,  doubtless,  dispersed,  together  with  the 
rest  of  their  magnificent  and  valuable  collections  in  all  parts 
of  Europe,  and,  however  Me  may  smile  at  this  instance  of 
'  anxious  thought  for  the  morrow,'  it  is  impossible,  as  Dr. 
Aikin  feelingly  9bserves,  ^hei)  remaking  just  before  on  the 
sale  and  dispei-sion  of  the  great  library  of  tlie  historian 
Thuanos,  *  not  to  be  affected  with  such  au  inirtauce  of  the 
nmtability  of  things/ 

tSoon  after  Huet's  return  to  Caen  from  his  first  Parisian 
excursion,  hi^  friend  Bochart  received  an  invitation  from 
Chlristina,  queen  of  Sweden,  to  join  the  assembly  of  literary 
men  which  her  court  at  that  time  contained,  among  whom 
Were  Vdssius,  Salmasins,  and  Descartes.  The  invitation  was 
excepted,  and  Huet  persuaded  to  accompany  his  friend. 
The  account  of  this  journey,  which  it  might  be  expected, 
would  furnish  liim  with  a  variety  of  interesting  detaits,  affords 
b^t.  little  instruction  or  amusement  to  the  reader;  and  the 
best  part  of  it  (like  the  rest  of  the  book)  is  that  it  has  givea 
room  to  some  biographical  notes  of  die  editor's.  Of  the  vain 
and'fcivoieus  female  at. wboae .invitation  it  was  undertaken,  he 
gjbnM  but  litda  jsformatioa ;-  but  that  little  tends  to  confirm  ' 
ail  we  know  from  other  aources  respecting  her  real  contemp* 
tible  character.  At -the  time  of  their  arrival  they  found  her 
already  half^weaned  from  lier  Wue-stocking  affections  by  the 
ascendency  which  an  intriguing  French  physician  had  obtained  - 
Qm  ber  mind.    Yoasius,  tbc  great  friend  of  Bochart,  and 
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^bo  had  principally  rebonmiended  hhn  to  her  noticei 
uncivilly  dismissed  from,  court,  and  Htiet  found  na  graatin-^ 
dacement  to  reinaia  in  it.  He  accordingly  withih<^a  th^ott 
period  applied  for  the  ^ueeu's'  permission  to  depart.  Tbia^ 
nowever^  was  not  so  easily  obtained^  and  be  at  last  found  hiiik* 
self  obliged  to  pledge  his  word  to  return  the  next  yeary  a 
promijie  which  he  seems  to  adiuil  he  had  never  the  slightest 
intention  of  performing. 

The  most  interesting  circumstance  that  occurs  in  this  nar*» 
ratioOy  is  an  anecdote  no  way  relating  to  the  author,  but  which 
is  worthy  the  consideration  of  those  who  argue  for  the  bene-' 
ficial  effects  of  capital  punishments  to  deter  from  the  coito* 
mission  of  offences.  We  have  seen  it  quoted  before  with  a 
view  to  this  very  question.  However^  it  deserves  to  be  related 
in  the  author  s  own  words. 

^  A  Swede,  of  sound  mind  and  good  morals,  well  eif^eetned 
among  his  neighbours,  at  noon-day  seized  a  boy  foul*  yeafs  old, 
as  he  was  playing  in  the  street  amidvt  his  companions  nefbre  bis 
father's  house,  and  killed  him  by  plunging  a  knife  in  his  tfafuat. 
On  being  apprehen$ied  and  brought  before  a  magistrate,  be  ati* 
ther  denied  nor  excused  the  fact,  nor  deprecated  the  punUhment. 
*'  I  know/'  said  he,  '*  that  I  have  deserved  death,  and  I  employed 
this  arti^ce  to  obtain  it  from  you,  satisfied  that  there  could  scarcely 
be  a  safer  way  of  securing  eternal  salvation »  than  to  quit  tbe 
world  with  the  senses  entire,  with  a  body  undebilitatedby  dis* 
ease,  the  soul  being  Uf\ed  to  God  by  the  pious  prayers  of.  religious 
nteji,  and  aided  by  their  counsels  and  exhortations.     Apprised,^ 
therefore,  that  such  a  kind  of  death  was  not  here  to  be  procured^, 
but  through  the  commission  of  some  capital  crimei  I  thought 
that  I  perpetrated  the  lightest  in  killing  a  child  not.  yet  infe^teil 
with  the  contagion  of  this  wo|;ld,  and  )aken  from  indigent  pa-^i 
rents,  burthened  with  a  numerous  offspring."     Haviug  thin  s^id^, 
and  received  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  with  a  cheerful  and' 
smiling  countenance,  and  chanting  hymns  alond^  he  unilerweat 
the  punishment/ 

Dr.  Aikin  well  and  sensiUy  remarks  on  this  extraordinary 
passage^  that  the  notion  eotertained  by  the  poor  wretch  here 
inentioned--«- 

^  is  too  much  encouraged  by  the  public  devotional  practieet  pevw. 
HMtted  in  all  Christian  countries  as  preliminary  to  execuiioa,  aniL 
whiph,  under  the  administration  of  coiibusiastaand  fanatiics,  are 
often  accompanied  with  such  assurances  pf  the  divine  favour 
and  foi^iveness,  as  almost  sanetify  the  death  which  is  intended 
to  deter  others  from  similar  oflences. — I  know  not,', he  cpntiouef, 
*  upon  what  ground  the  reasoning  of  the  ^murderer  abovfi^me^ 
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tioned  could  be  refnted>  by  otHi  who  should  admit  that  the  senti- 
ments wiih  which  he  immediately  left  this  world  would  determine 
hift  doom  in  atiotber.' 

Let  us  look  into  the  recordn  of  Tyburn  or  the  Old  Bailej ; 
bow  often  bhall  we  hear  of  the  mo.st  desperate  and  heinous 
offenders  quitting  life  with  the  expressions  of  rapturous  liope, 
and  eagef  expectation  of  eternal  happineKS !  They  see  heaveii^ 
'  opening  to  receive  tiiem,  they  hear  tlie  songs  of  angels  an- 
nooncing  the  grace  of  God  that  knows  no  bounds  ;  they  feel, 
atsured,  that  though  their  crimes  are  scarlet,  yet  in  hia  tight 
they  are  whiter  than  snqwr ;  and  in  this  edifj/ing  manner,  they 
are  launched  (as  the  phrase  is)  into  eternity.  Now,  what 
effect  will  be  produced  by  such  a  spectacle  as  this  upon  the 
ignorant  crowd  ?  We  will  not  affirm  tliut  it  will  set  them  ali 
upon  finding  out  childreo  four  years  old  and  cutting  their 
throats  in  order  to  get  hanged.  But  is  it  calculated  to  deter 
theoi  from  committiug  offences  Tor  which  they  are  sure  that 
the  parson  will  promise  them  forgiveness  in  heaven,  and  for 
which  the  punUhuicnt  01%  earth  is  nothing  more  than  an  uneasy' 
aensation  about  the  throat,  not  comparable  iu  extent  or  seve* 
rity  of  pain  to  a  (it  of  the  tooth-ache  i  Wc  will  not  affirm 
that  execotioM  ought  to  be  performed  in  secret;  but  we  are 
fully  convinced,  that  the  awful  mjslery  attending  a  secret 
execution,  would  have  the  effect  of  deterring  the  multitude  in 
a  much  greater  degree  than  the  spectacle  of  a  public  one. 

To  proceed  with  pur  analysis,  tlie  remainder  of  which  we 
shall   rei)der  as  concise  as  possible.     On  his  return  through 
Holland,    Uuet  waa  detaiued   for  a  considerable  time  at 
X^yden  ,by  a  sickness,  which  gave  him  opportunity  of  streiigth^p' 
etMUg^his  intunacy  |ivith  Salma8ius,and  of  becoming  acquainted 
mththe  great  critic  Daniel  Ueinsius,  with  Boxborp,  More,. 
Diodati,  aud  otlier  learned  men.     Soon  afterwards,  at  Am}** 
sterdam,  be  was  introduced  to  Frederic  Gronovius ;  how*evcr». 
of  all  these  celebrated  characters,  he  has  given  to  bis  readers 
scarcely  any*thing  besides  the  names,  kindly  leaving  it  to  hi*, 
editor  Br.  Aikin  to  supply  that  general  account  of  the  per« 
50116  without  which  the  names  abne  can  excite  no  iatetevt 
'Wfbatever.    We  ought  to  except  Alexander  More,  of  wboae 
aoioiJM^  he.  is  at  the  pains  to  relate  a  scandalous  story,  an4 
Boxhorn,  of.  whom  he  acquaints  us  that,  'like  that  of  SylL| 
the  dictator,  his  stern  and  lurid  vi.sage  was  besprinkled  with 
red  pustules.^    Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Caen,  he  was  elected 
into  the  academy  there ;  and  about  the  same  time  ckxurred 
thfi  dispute  b^we^en  biw  and  his  old  friend  Bochart,  (to  whoni 
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by  bis  own  shewjngi  lie  certainly  <nved  great  obligations) 
which  we  have  already  slightly  noticed. 

In  the  year  \6Bt,  he  signalized  his  affection  for.letters  bj' 
the  refusal  of  a  post  of  honour  and  profit^  that  of  counsellor 
of  the  parliament  of  Boueu,  which  he  apprehended  would^ 
too  much  interfere  with  his  devotion  to  his  favourite  pursuits.  • 
For  this  act,  ecjually  creditable  to  his  probity  and  his  love  for 
literature,  he  in  some  measure  was  indemnified  very  shortly 
after,  being  m  the  first  list  of  tliose  men  of  letters  on  witoai,  *~ 
•  through  the  advice  of  the  enlightened  Colbert/  Louis  the* 
Fourteenth  settled  annual  pensions.     In  I6C7,  (by  some  mis-- 
take  printed  1(>87)  he  published  at  Rouen  the  great  work* 
which  had  occupied  Iris  thoughts  ever  since  his  Swedish  ex* 
cnrsion,  his  edition  of,  and  commentary  on,  the  works  of 
Origen.     Before  this,  however,  lie  had  made  his  appearance 
as  an  author  before  the  public,  his  first  work,  De  Interpret 
tatione,  (on  the  best  mode  of  translation,  and  on  the  advan- 
tages and  disddvantges  of  translation  to  the  cause  of  litera- 
ture) having  come  out  in  ]66l ;  and;  though  much  less  valued 
by  its  author  than  his  more  laborious  works,  being,  in  the 
ophiion  of  his  editor,  the  best  calculated  of  all  his  pobKca«i 
tions  to  fix  his  fame  at  the  present  day. 

His  Origen,  however,  M-as  that  which  contributed  most  to 
bis  living  reputation,  and  advanced  him  to  the  attainment  of 
those  dignities  which  he  afterwards  enjoyed.  Ibe  £rst  step 
towards  diem,  was  procured  him  by  the  mfluence  of  the  worthy 
and  accomplished  duke  de  Montausier,  to  whom  he  was  first 
introduced  as  governor'of  Normandy,  and  who,  taking  a  great 
affection  for  hi m,recoTti  mended  him  to  Louis  as  sub-preceptor, 
(Bossuet,  afterwards  bishop  of  Meaux,  being  at  tlie  same 
time  appointed  principal  preceptor)  to  tlie  dauphin,  in  the 
yezT  1670.  Fn)m  his  own  account,  the  correctness  of  which 
th^rfe  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  he  acquitted  himself  diligently  > 
and  .'faithfully  in  the  discharge  of  this  important  office;  bt^ 
the  great  benefit  which  his  appointment  has  conferred  on  the 
nforld  at  large,  was  the  publication  of  the  classics,  ad  vtam 
f>eIpMni,  a  truly  liberal  and  princely  undertaking,  first  pro- 
jected by  Montausier,  but  of  wbich  Huet  deserves  the  prin- 
cipal credit,  as  the  superintendant  and  director  of  the  whole 
concern.  One  of  the  most  useful  departments  of  these  cele- 
brated editions  was  entirely  of  his  own  suggestion. 

*  Tiiat  every  autbor  was  published  with  indexes,  n6t  of  the 
corompn  kind,  ivhicb  contain  only  the  more  important  things  and 
wprds,  b|it  which  refer  to  every  word,  was  my  sole  suggestion. 
I  had  long  to  my  greiit  convenience  expr^rienced  the  utility  of* 
such  iodexies,  fram  the  specimens  of  ibpm  given  by  (earn^  V^^Hk 
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!•  their  editions  of  Greek  and. LUin  aathors;  aa  by  Wolfgang* 
Seber  in  Homer,  &c.  6cc,  &c« 

'  I  bad  especially  found  by  long  use  bow  much  advantage  the 
students  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  bad  derived  from  tbose  indezea 
which,  under  tbe  title  of  concordances,  are  annexed  lo  the  Hebrew^ 
Greek,  and  Vulgate  editiofif^  tbe  sacred  books ;  and  for  these 
reasons,  if  in  publishing  tbe  Latin  writers,  at  least,  tbe  same  mode 
by  which  books  are  rendered  more  applicable  to  use  were  more 
widely  extended,  I  was  convinced  that  it  would  be  a  benefit  to ' 
scholars.  A  much  more  important  advantage  re^uUing  from 
sucb  indexes  was,  however,  before  my  mind ;  that  of  circum- 
scribing.  and  entrenching  tbe  bounds  of  pure  Latinity.  For  as 
these  are  entirely  comprised  within  i\\e  works  of  the  classic 
writers,  if  to  each  of  them  were  added  its  own  index,  containing 
aU  the  words  of  that  author,  and  from  those  particular  indexes 
9  general  one  were  to  be  formed,  this  would  become  a  complete 
store  of  the  whole  of  I^tinity,  and  so  composed,  that  whatever 
word  should  ofler,  its  origin,  use,  progress,  or  extinction,  would 
he  easily  discoverable.  But,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  this 
plan  of  indexes,  approved  and  desired  by  many,  was  violently 
opposed  by  some  of  the  very  commentators  employed  in  these 
editions,  either  deterred  by  the  magnitude  of  an  unpleasant  task, 
or  apprehensive  of  subjecting  the  booksellers  to  an  expense,  the 
repayment  of  which  would  be  uncertain  or  inadc{|i1ate.  1  car* 
ried  mj  point,  however,  nor  did  I  cease 

*  ^re  ciere  viros,  Martemque  accendere  cantu, 

<^  until  tlie  marriage  of  the  dauphin  was  in  agitation ;  for  then 
this  court-literature,  which  had  cost  more  than  200,000  livres,  was 
reduced  to  silence.  Although  I  used  all  possible  care  in  selecting 
none  but  persons  of  approved  learning  for  tbe  office  of  commenta-. 
tors  upon  ancient  authors,  yet  some,  who  were  either  more  slightly 
tinctured  with  letters  than  I  had  imagined,  or  were  impatient 
of  labour,  deceived  my  expectations — ^for  why  should  I  deny  it  ? 
So  that  the  collection  was  by  no  means  equal  in  merit,  nor  is  it 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  amidst  a  number  of  young  men,  then 
lint  making  trial  of  their  abilities,  some  should  have  crept  in,  of 
the  lofwcr  order  of  scholars,  who  thought  they  could  teach  others 
what  they  bad  not  welUeamed  theonelvcB;  for  self-confidence 
IB  tbe  foible  of  that  time  of  life. 

'  Although  in  the  whole  pf  this  concern  I  bad  taken  upon 
myself  only  the  part  of  a  director  of  the  work,  not  of  a  work* 
man,  yet^  by  degrees,  I  lapsed  into  this  character.  For  wliea 
Michael  le  Faye,  who  had  undertaken  the  illustration  of  Mani* 
lius,  frequently  stuck  fast  in  some  obscure  passages,  and  was 
enable  to  extricate  himself  by  tbe  help  of  Scaliger's  notes,  he 
i)ccasionally  had  reeourse  to  me,  knowing  that  I  had  foraierly 
read  this  poet  with  attention,  and  had  made  many  marginal 
notes  in  my  copy  for  my  own  ine»  in  which  the  doctrines  of  tba 
fiuthor  wfsre  fiiQ^t/fAp  and  tlie  iiii|upitr^tft]te  errm  of  S^iger 
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were  pointed  oift  This  he  had  often  heard  from  me,  n^hiUt  I 
was  asserting  that  in  no  other  work  Scaliger  had  boasted  so  into- 
lerably and  claimed  so  much  applause,  calling  himself  the  only 
adept  in  ancient  astronomy ;  so  that  when  nearly  breathing  bis 
last,  he  was  thinking  of  his  Manilian  Commentary  ;  and  yet  he 
was  aknost  unacquainted  with  the  antiquated  and  obsolete  doc- 
trine of  the  celestial  motions,  and  the  prediction  of  future  events 
frqm  them.  After  le  Fayc,  then,  had  found  that  some  light 
might  be  thrown  upon  the  dark  precepts  of  Manilius,  from  the 
observations  in  the  margin  of  my  copy,  he  earnestly  begged  that 
I  would  pot  them  together,  explain  and  confirm  them  by  argu- 
ments, and  suffer  him  to  annex  them,  thus  prepared,  to  his 
work.  This,  immersed  as  I  was  in  other  studies,  I  long  perti- 
naciously refused  to  do;  till  at  length  he  procured  the  inter^ 
cession  of  Montausicr,  whose  authority  was  so  high  with  me, 
that  I  was  prevailed  upon  to  comply  with  his  desire/ 

Huet  was  now  intent  on  the  preparation  of  bia  most  cele- 
brated work^  the  '  Demonstratio  Evangelica;*  and,  as  he 
says, 

*  The  perpetual  perusal  of  the  sacred  volume8,^and  assiduous 
meditation  on  holy  things,  rekindled  in  my  breast  with  new 
warmth  the  devout  ardour  of  my  youth,  and  my  longiogs  after 
the  ecclesiastical  profession.' 

His  editor  U  satirical  enough  to  hint  that  the  prospect  of 
ecclesiastical  preferment  from  his  present  court  favour  might 
have  been  a  principal  ingredient  in  rekindling  this  '  devout 
'  ardour/  Be  that  as  it  may,  a  great  and  weighty  consideration 
opposed  itself  to  the  immediate  accomplishment  of  his  holy 
*  longings/  ^  The  manner  of  conducting  the  business  and 
changing  my  dress  appeared  to  require  no  slight  deliberation' 
Many  a  serious  conference  did  he  hold  with  Bossuet  on  this 
most  important  subject,  and  it  was  at  last  determined  that  thi» 
matter  should  not  be  concludad  in  a  huny,  but  that  he  ahouU 
Jy  degrees  throw  off  the  accoutrements  of  a  military  bem 
in  which  he  had  hitherto  indulged  his  vanity.  Thus,  hisawofd 
being  first  discarded,  then  his  embroidered  belt,  next  his  lace 
cravat,  and  finally  his  frinsed  gloves ;  behold  him  at  length  the 
reverend  Abb^  Huet !  '  About  the  same  time  that  he  nnder- 
vCent  thb  metamorphosis,  be  was  invited  to  become  f  member 
of  the  French  academy,  '  But  he  was  then  entirely  occupied 
^ith  his  "  Demonstratio,*'  and  it  was  not  consbtent  with 
siich  a  course  of  serious  8tudy»  to  allow  his  mind  to  Be  dis- 
tracted by  other  concemn/  This  ridiculous  affectation  of 
coyness^  however,  gave  way  at  last  to  the  success  of  a  doa- 
spiracy  formed  by  MontauHer  to  entrap  him ;  and  in  1 674, 
h?  i>e<aim0 '  wwiUingly  wd  i^luctuitly/  the  aasodate  of  Ckur* 
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neille^  Racine,  and  Boikan.  Scanty,  indeed,  are  the  notices 
vhich  be  makes  of  these  and  other  eminent  men  of  whom 
the  academy  was  then  composed ;  and,  ever  full  of  himself 
and  his  own  occupations,  he  hastens  to  informs  us  how  be 
paid  his  devotions  to  St.  Genevieve,  how  he-  converted  an 
unbelieving  Jew,  how  he*  was  made  abbot  of  Aulnai,  how  he 
published  his  '  Quasstiones  Alnetanse,'  how  he  overturned  the 
system  of  Descartes  by  his  'Censura  Philosophise  Cartesians,* 
and  did  honour  to  his  native  city  by  his  treatise  '  On  the 
Antiquities  of  Caen/ 

About  the  year  1683,  a'curious  quarrel  took  place  between 
him  and  Boileau,  in  the  origin  of  which  we  agree  with  Dr. 
Aikin  that  the  divine  had  the  better  of  the  satirist.  In  his 
'  Demonstratio,*  published  in  1679>  Huet  had  found  occasion 
to  attack  a  portion  of  Longinus  respecting  the  sublimitu  of 
the  opening  of  the  first  Book  of  Moses.  '  God  said,  let 
there  be  light,'  &c.    This  passage,  he  affirmed, 

^  bears  no  mark  of  sublimity  :  the  thing,  indeed,  expressed  in 
ib^e  words,  is  sublime ;  but  the  narration  is  simple  and  devoid 
of  all  ornament.' 

Boileau  had  published  a  translation  of  Longinus,  and  with 
all  the  partial  fondness  which  a  translator  is  apt  to  imbibe  for 
his  origmai,  resented  most  'deeply  the  affront,  and,  in  a  sub* 
sequent  edition,  actually  insinuated  a  charge  of  impiety  a^inat 
the  Caviller.  But  if  we  smile  at  the  extravagance  of  Boileau, 
the  nettled  contempt  of  Huet  is  not  less  laughable,  when  with 
affected  moderation  and  candour,  he  gives  the  following  by 
way  of  character  of  a  man  whose  zs>ork9  will  most  probably 
live  when  his  own  name  is  forgotten. 

'  This  writer  had  composed  satires  wbic1)»  indeed,  abounded  in 
wU,  and  eaptivated  the  ear  by  their  happy  versification,  but  wett 
bigUy  aboihre,  replete  with  the  veoom  of  malignity^  and  were 
levelled  against  the  name  and  reputation  of  many  worthy  and 
eminent  persons.  By  these  acts  he  had  acquired  great  fame  with 
4he  public,  itself  malignant,  and  delighting  in  detraction/ 

In  1685,  our  author  was  advanced  to  the  prelacy,  being 
promoted  (still  through  the  friendly  in6uence  of  Montausicr) 
to  the  See  of  Soissous,  which  he  soon  afterwards  exchanged 
for  that  of  Avranches.  But  the  habits  of  his  life  were  now 
so  fixed  and  chained  down  to  study,  that  the  duties  of  bis 
office  became  insupportable  to  him  and,  though  he  himself 
attributes  his  dissatisfaction  to  the  bad  water  of  the  place,  it 
is  easy  to  discern  that  this  is  only  a  frivolous  pretext  under 
which  he  disguises  to  himself  what  he  would  have  conceived 
the  crimii^  preference  of  his  inclinations  to  his  duty*    In 
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]6gg,  he  obtained  the  king's  permission  to  abdicate^  and  re- 
ceived in  lieu  of  his  bishoprick  the  abbacy  of  fontenoy,  ia 
ni'hich  state  of  comparative  retirement  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  The  afBiction  \ihich  he  experienced  from  the 
auccessive  loss  of  friends  and  relations,  especially  of  tw6 
Slaters,  whom  he  tenderly  loved-,  sensibly  embittered  the  de- 
cline of  life.  His  health  was  also  considerably  impaired  bj 
frequent  attacks  of  disorders,  the  painful  consequences  of 
studious  and  sedentary  habits ;  and  to  divert  his  mind  from 
sorrow  and  sufferins  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  mo- 
tive which  induced  him  to  begin  (under  these  circumstances) 
the  review  of  his  past  life  which  we  have  now  been  analysing  ; 
this,  real  and  laudable  motive  he  ought  to  have  honesllj 
avowed,  instead  of  prefacing  it  with  the  cant  of  confession  to 
which  it  has  no  fair  pretension  whatever. 

A  short  appendix  by  the  editor  informs  us,  that  his  in- 
firmities  both  of  mind  and  body  rapidly  increased  from  the 
period  to  which  he  has  brought  down  these  memoirs,  so  as 
thencefortli  to  incapacitate  him  from  any  connected  compo* 
sitioD.  He  dragged  on  his  existence,  however,  to  the  very 
advanced  age  of  ninety-one,  and  '  quietly  expired  on  January 
26th,  1721 J  at  his  retreat  among  the  Jesuits  of  Paris. 

*  Little  addition  needs  be  made  to  the  view  he  has  himse)f 
4iA>rded  of  hit  character.  It  was  purely  that  of  a  man  devoted 
^  literature,  his  passion  for  which  absorbed  all  other  propensities. 
It  did  not,  however,  interfere  with  that  social  civility  and  dispo- 
sition to  oblige,  which  was  partly  the  instinct  of  his  natural 
temper,  partly  the  habit  of  a  polished  age  and  country.  Yet 
be  displayed  no  small  degree  of  impatience  under  criticism  ;  and 
from  some  of  his  manuscript  letters,  he  seems  to  have  given  way 
to  qaerulous  dissatisfaction  with  bis  relations  and  fellow-towns- 
men,  especially  in  his  declining  years.  Though  be  had  his  own 
peculiar  controversies,  he  wisely  abstained  from  interfering^  ia 
those  disputes  between  the  different  religious  parties  which  S4»k 
much  agitated  France  at  the  dose  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's 
reign ;  and  his  attachment  to  the  society  of  Jesuits  was  merely 
in  their  private  and  literary  capacity.  His  profound  and  exten- 
sive erudition  gave  him  a  high  rank  among  the  learned,  not  only 
in  his  own  country,  but  throughout  Europe ;  and  his  works  were 
g^erally  received  with  much  respect  and  deference/ 

Dr.  Aikin  has  completed  his  publication  by  a  full  catalogue 
of  these  works,  accompanied  by  a  brief  analysis  of  each,  and 
some  occasional  remarks  on  their  respective  merits. 
^  We  very  much  regret  that  our  limits  have  enabled  us  fo. 
give  no  longer  specimens  of  Dvn  Aikin's  own  portion  of  the 
nvorkto  Qur  readers  \  but  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  hasCen  to. 
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the  conciasioti  of  our  article.  It  may  be  rigbt  to  mentioit^ 
for  tiie  kiformation  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  work 
m  its  original  form,  that  the  pieces  of  Latin  poetry  with 
which  it  is  interspersed  are  omitted  in  the  translation^  the  first 
line  of  each  being  only  preserved  in  the  places  where  they 
respectively  occur. 


Abt.  W^r^Anecdoies  of  Literature^  and  scarce  Books,  hy 
the  Rev.  William  Beloe,  S^c.  Loudon^  ISiO^  p.  lOs.  Qd. 
Vol.  iV. 

TO  the  otlier  stores  of  literature,  which  this  biblicgm- 
^er  has  opened,  and  will  open  to  us, '  some  new  and  impor- 
unt  matter  has  presented  it^if.'    For  it  seems  that,  from  aa 

acquamtiiice  with  Sir  Gore  Ousely,  at  some  future  period 
of  tfaia  worky  we  are  to  expect  an  abstract  of  tlie  most  curious 
and  important  of  his  literary  treasures.  An  these  are  sup- 
posed  to  eKceed  above  1200  volumes,  we  have  a  prospect  of 

.  the  anecdotes  of  literature  (by  th«  faivour  of  Beloe  &  Co.) 
haing  extended  to  our  great  grand-cbtldren ;  when  we  alas ! 

.^re  no  more;  and  an  uncut  fourth  volume,  now  under  f«« 
view  and  dog  cheap  at  half-a-guinea,  may  sell  at  the  (hen 
Leigh's  and  Sothebys  to  the  then  Messrs.  Hebers  &  Deutf 

*  for  many  ft  pound. 

To  the  introduction^  which  illustrates  a  few  oriental  bijouXy 
Mr.  Priesdey  has  furnished  a  parallel  passage  in  his  cata* 
logue  of  books  for  this  year  ;  wherein^  he  enlarges  from  page 
16  to  page  20,  with  learning  and  distinctness  equal  to  our 
author's  on  *  Rozat  al  Suffa,  or  the  Garden  of  Purity  or 
Truth/  and  on  *  Toset  al  Koollob,  or  Delight  of  Hearts, 
a  very  beautiful  novel  founded  on  the  Real  Adventures  of 
Pudmavattee  Kauoce  of  the  Rana  of  Chetore.'  So  doth 
Mr.  fieloe  enlarge  on  '  Beharistan  the  Garden  of  Spring,  in 
the  Nastalik  character,*  and  on  'Diwau  i  Shalii^  transcribed 
by  the  famous  penman  Mir  Ali  in  Bokh^r^.' 

Double  we  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  return  to  Eu* 
rope,  aad  accompnying  Mr.  B.  to  his  snug  arm  chair  m 
Dover  Street,  or  White  Hall,  let  us  perform  a  good  knife 
and  fork  as  helluones  librorum  at  those  two  magniiicent  re- 
positories of  legible  or  illegible  rarities.  Here  we  may  feast  on 
Editiones  Principes,  Uniques  on  vellum,  books  without  date  or 
plaoe^  litenary  fmuds^  colophons,  catchwords,  and  dainties,  as 
the  ballad  has  it,  '  past  expression.'  We  are  told  too  of  the 
]Bod#nilioQof  our  conductor;  who  could  bav^  treated  its  with 
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w  volume  about  gundry  articles^  which  he  has  lightly  4if  • 
patched  in  a  few  liues.  Thus  '  uiih  respect  to  Uie.  names  of 
Averroes,  and  Avicenna/  he  fe.els  it '  difficuk  to  draw  ihe  lupi^j 
there  is  so  much  danger  of  saying  too  much.'    p.  280. 

lliomas  Aqjuinas  naturally  puts  him  in  dread  of  .prolljci^, 
'  therefore  he  is  fearful, of  detaining  the  reader  farther.'  p.  283. 
We  thank  him  in  p.  ^i99,  for  being  *  fearful  of  too  far  extend- 
ing the  article'  concerning  Marcus  Antonius  Mfu^Of 41^119 ; 
and  in  p.  30^,  he  also  is  *  fearful  of  extending  the  article*  coti* 
ceming  Jacobus  Zarabella.  About  Peroitius;  p.  307>  be 
thinks  '  it  would  be  superfluous^ to  dilate ;'  in  p.3\7,  he  ' is 
conscious  to  many  readers  his  list  may  appear  tedious.' 

Now,  after  all  these  testimonies,  we  trust  it  will  appear 
that  the  author  of  the  Anecdotes  of  Literature  has  no  inten- 
tion  to  trespass  on  his  readers  time  unnecessarily ;  and  his  love 
of  haste,  though  me  acknowledge  its  virtue,  is  so  consent 
that  he  generally  passes  by  some  of  the  most  characteristic 
traits  of  rare  and  scarce  books,  where  a  few  more  features 
were  wanting  to  make  the  portrait  complete.    . 

We  will  first  instance  (in  p.  41)  the  description-  of  the 
famous  Vellum  Livy,  now  in  possession  of  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Pall-Mall,  unique  in  this  state,  (though  Mr.  B.  has  not  men- 
tioned that  simple  circumstance)  and  which  has  no  date,  but  is 
usually  ascribed  to  1469j  or  1470. 

*  Mr.  Edwards  of  Pall-Mall,  has  a  magnificent  dopy  of  this 
ediuon  upop  vellum,,  the  histqry  of  which  is  very  curious.  The 
French  were  in  possession  of  a  certain  part  of  Italy,  where  this 
book  was;  they  had  information  concerning  it,  and  ordered  it 
to  be  seized.  It  was  however  'secreted  by  a  friend  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, who  had  obtained  it  for  him.  He  was  obliged  however 
to  conceal  it  for  a  considerable  time,  till  be  had  the  opportunity 
of  taking  it  with  hto  to  Bologna.  Here  It  remained  for  another 
interval,  till  the  same  person  found  means  of  conveying  it  to 
Venice.  From  Venice  it  was  removed  to  Vienna,  and  there  de- 
livered to  the  British  minister.  By  the  arms  it  probably  belong- 
ed to  Pope  Alexander  VI.  or  his  brother.'    />.  41. 

The  travels  of  this  singular  volume  are  accurately  detailed, 
but  some  other  circumstances  are  connected  with  it,  which 
surely  Mr.  Beloe  knew,  and  which  could  uot  have  failed  to 
make  its  history  more  interesting.  We  will  give  a  short 
sketch  of  what  we  deem  an  omission. 

The  illuminations  about  this  book  are,  feoendly  not  in  a 
▼ery  chaste  stjfle«  Where  Mr.  B.  ases  the  pbnse  '  protgUy 
belonged  to  the  pope/  &c.  there  can  be  no  aondft  4o  tmy  per* 
son  who  Jims  exammed  the  first  page*     lo  Ibe  mwrgm,  ti^^ 
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are  very  frequent  references^  and  remarks,  in  an  inelegant  ancf 
occasionafly  nearly  obliterated  hand,  we  have  examined  tbese^ 
references,  and  find  them  of  little  or  no  value,  and  generally 
only  supplying  in  a  meagre  form  the  want  of  contents.  But 
the  extreme  earnestness  of  the  French  government  to  possess 
this  volume,  not  only  during  its  hide  and  seek  in  Italy,  but  at 
the  present  day,  renders  it  a  proud  acquisition  to  its  owner ; 
who  has  already  more  than  once,  since  it  baa  been  in  his  pos- 
session, refused  an  offer  made  by  Buonaparte  of  one  thousand 
ponnds  for  it! !  While  we  are  on  this  article  we  cannot  deny 
ourselves  the  pleasure  of  subscribing  publicly  to  the  feeling 
|;eneraUy  indulged  on  the  liberality  and  taste  of  Mr.  Edwanb 
in  the  exhibition  and  the  assortment  of  his  literary  trea* 
sures. 

P.  651. — 2.   '  BARVNOBM    PaULI    OROSII    HI8T0RIA»UM»   &C.  &C« 

libri  VII. 

After  am  address  to  the  reader,  signifying  that  iEneas  VuU 
pes,  and  Laurentius  of  Brescia  correct^  the  edition,  are 
these  lines. 

*  Ut  ipse  titttlus  marg'me  in  primo  docet 

Orosto  nomeo  mihi  est.  , 

Librariorum  quicquid  erroris  fuit 

Exemit  iBneas  mihi. 
Neque  imprimendum  tradidit  son  alteri 

Leonarde  :  quam  tibi  soli  v^ 

Leonard!  nomen  hujus  artis  et  decus 

Tuseque  laus  &sileie 
Quod  si  situm  orbis,  sique  nostra  ad  tempera 

Ab  orbis  ips^  origine 
.  Chiisquam  tumuUus,  bellaqoe  et  cedes  velit 

Clades  ripe  me  legat.^ 

How  grossly  wrong  our  speculator  in  bibliography  is,  a 
very  few  remarks  will  shew.  No  person  can  read  the  lines 
above,  without  wondering  at  the  blunders  in  them,  and  charit- 
ably perhaps  attributing  them  to  the  ignorance  of  the  age  ia 
which  they  were  written,  rather  than  to  Mr.  Beioe's  mis-quo* 
lation.  We  have  now  the  very  book  open  before  us ;  and 
first  we  will  give,  what  Mr.  B.  simply  calls  '  an  address  to 
the  reader,'  but  which  we  thmk  worthy  of  transcription.  There 
is  a  courteous  quaintness  throughout,  which  the  reader  may 
wish  to  observe. 

'  SeiAB  VELIM  HVMAHISSIMB  LECTOK  :  S3IEAM  VVtPBM  VICBN- 
TINVM  PBtORBK  SAKCTX  CRVCIB  AOIVTORB  LAVBBNTIO  BEIXI- 
BMSI  HISTOBIAS   PAVLI   OROSll  2   QVJS    CONTDIBMTVR  UQC    CODICB 

CkiT*  Rbv.  VqI.  20>  June,  1810.  K 
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aVAM  ACCYRATISSIME  POTV.IT  :  CASTlGASfS  :  CVl  NOH  IMPllOBAKXy^ 
SANE  LABOM^  SI  QVID  EX  1NGE;<10  TVO  VEL  M^LIVS  :  VEb  AFTIVS 
ADDEtTDVM  PVT.VBIS  *.  ID  HONORE  1^1  V9  INTEGRO  FACIA?  0»SE|CRO: 
QVOD  EST  von  INGEATI  ANlMt  OFFICIVm/ 

There  can,  we  ibink,  froiti.Panza  and  from  Mr.  B*s  own 
account,  and  from  a  coincidence  in  every  other  respect/ not  be 
the  least  doubt  hot  that  the  copj  before  us,  is  precisely  the 
same  impress'fon  which  our  compiler  mentions;  but  *  the  lines' 
are  not  after  the  addYesH  to  the  reader,  but  at  the  se<^el  of 
the  volume ;  and  are  thus  set  forth :  yve  beg  an  ^xammatioa 
of  tbenoj  and  comparison  with  the  preceding. 

f  Baiitboloineus  paielluft  eqon.  VjcCAtiixus  in  P.  Orosiiim, 
(the  first  5  lines  correspond.) 

'  Hermanpe,  quam  soli  tibi 
Jlermanne,  nomcn  hujus  artis  et  decus, 

Tuseque  laus  Coionict 
Quod  si  si  turn  orbis:  sique  nostra  ad  temponi 

Ab  orbis  ipsaorigine 
Quisquam  tumultus  belUa  &  csedes  Telit 

CladesQ,  nosse:  me  Icgat.* 

Where  were  Mr,  B's  ears,  when  he  read  his  Iambic  '  tibi 
soli/  and  his  ears  and  the  rest  of  liis  liead,  when  be  wrote 
'  clades  ripe  ?  To  this  article  we  have  merely  to  add,  that 
there  are  forty  lines  in  a  page. 

It  would  be  endless  to  urge  all  the  omi^sioBS  which  occur 
throughout  this  volume,  many  of  the.m.t6,tbe  full  as  riariog 
as  the  last.  V(e  fear  that  Mr/  B.  has  spmedmes  api^ied  to 
other  sources  for  information  than  his  own. patient  invea^ga* 
tion.  Far,  however,  be  it  from  us  to  be  out  of  humour  with 
90  miscellaneous  a  bibliographer. 

Page  71,  (which  we  will  extract  at  length,  a  promise  at 
which  our  readers  need  not  be  frightened)  is  rather. in. tb<^, 
catalogue  style. 

'11.   EADBM   »AX.LU8Tn   OPKEA. 

'  Msdiolani :  per  Philippum  Lavaniaro^  1476.    Small  folio. 

*  A  copy  of  this  edition  is  at  Blenheim/ 

'12.    EADEM  SAI«LUSTII  OPERA.       < 

'  Mediolani,  per  Jacobum  MarlianuEp  et  Dominicum  de  Vcs* 
Isolate,  1477.    Small  folio. 

*  A  very  rare  book.' 

*  13.    EADBM  BALLl/BTII   OPBBA. 

'Floffaotiie,  apod  Sanctum  Jacobum  de  Ripol).    Fol. 

^  There  was  a  copy  of  this  book  in  the  la  Valliere  collectiott^' 
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*  14.    EADBM  SAXLVsfll  OPERA. 

•  Veaetiis  per  Philippam  (Condam)  Petri  U7S.    Small  fcllo/ 

M.5.    EADEm'saLLUsYiI  OPERA. 

♦  Mediolaiii  per  Anton.  Zarotumy  14.7§.     Folio/ 

'Id.    EADi»»l  SALLCSTfT  OPHRA. 

'  PbriM  pti'Petnim  Caisar,  et  Johabbem  Stcftl/ 
M.  CCCCLXXIX.* 

Although  Panzer  supplied  ttie  abbve^  yet  we  think  some*^ 
what  might  have  beeo  added  to  his  iiieagre  enuineratiou ; 
aody  perhaps^  it  might  have  been  fair  to  have  noted'  the  loaii 
mai^nally. 

Tli^  above  <|ootation  also  exemplifies  Mr.  Beloe^s  assert 
tion  in  his  first  page>  that  be  shati 

'  give  an  account  of  such  classical  productions  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  as  really  deserve  the  attention  of  the  scholar,  and  col- 
lector, refecting  those  which  have  no  other  recotmnendaticn  than 
their  date.' 

Vide  supra  six  editions  of  SaUust  dbpatched  in  almost  a^ 
fb'w  lines, 

P.  86.  ^  the  edition  of  1497,  by  Pinci'  (i.  e.  Pincius, 
vide  Panter  speaking  of  the  family)  '  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dib- 
diB,  was  perhaps  transcribed  from  this/ 

This  J^  extremely  uhsatisfactofy.  '  Let  us^  hear  Dibdid  him- 
self^jp.  883,  1st.  ed..Intr.  to  the  Gr.  &  Lat  Classicks. 

^*Of  the'  remaining  editions  of  Tacitus  in  the  fifteenth 
ceW/iry;' Oberlin  mentions  a  Venetian  one  of  1497,  or  fran- 
CV5  nittoLANlls  *  cut&tal*  per  Philip  Pinci.'  In  his  pre- 
face to  Antiquarius,  Puteolanu&  complains  bitierly  of  the 
faults  and  absurdities  of  the  Venetian  printers,  in  publishing 
'  tb'ls  divine  work/  and  he  assures  his  patron  that  he  has  stu- 
died his  author  '  mullis  vigili'is,  intentissimoque  studio/  The 
paper  and  type  of  this  work  are  rather  elegant,  and  somcf 
copies  have  been  found  even  more  beacttiful  than  Spira's 
edition. — ^Again,  this  Venetian  edition  of  1497,  is  called  by  ^ 
the  Bipont  editors  ^  Editio  rarissima,  elegans,  et  nitida/ 

-  With  pride  tben  we  speak  it,  that  the  book  not  noted  by 
Panzer^  or  attained  to  by  the  noble  and  reverend  collectors 
before  mentioned,  lies  in  the  humble  study  of  tis  Reviewers ; 
aiMl  M'c  shall  endeavour  to  givis  a  sliort  descnntian  of  it,  as  it 
iseividentthat  Mr.  ]>ibdin  never  saw  it. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Beloe  is  wholly  wrong  in  supposing 
tbe^edition  before  us  to  bav^  been  transcribed  from  saij  printea 
prototype ;  which  faalt>  wt  should  have  thought,  the  passage  ' 
which  be  quotes  in  Mr.  Dibdin,  mi^ht  have  ^perseded.     At 
all  events,  the  preface  of  '  Franciscus  Puteolaous  Jacobo 

K2  ^         , 
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Antiquario  ducali  Secretario/  plainly  shews  the  cheapness  in 
which  he  held  all  prior  editions — where  (by  a  strange  lapse 
of  grammar)  he  talks  of  the  Veteri  Impressores.  Air.  Dib- 
din  is  not  strictly  accurate  in  his  description  of  the  Colopbon^ 
of  which  indeed  there  are  two — one  at  the  end  .of  the  *  Dia- 
logus  de  ca^8is  corruptae  £loqu^ti«/  the  other  at  the  close 
of  the  book^  after  the  life  of  Agricola.  As  this  volume  ia 
(as  the  Bipont  editors  truly  say)  of  most  rare  occurrence^  we 
shall  not  hesitate  to  transcribe  both  colophops. 

'.Cornelii  Taciti  htstorie  Auguste  :  nee  n5  de  situ  moribus  & 
populis  Germanie  libellus :  ac  de  oratoribus  dialogus  fieliciter 
axpliciut.  Venetrjs  fideliter  Impressi,  ac  diligenteremeiddati  p. 
Phillippu  Pinci  sumptibus  nobilis  viri  dpi.  Benedict!  fontana. 
Annodni.  MCCCCXCVII.  de  xxij  Marcii.  Imperante  sapietissimo 
dno.  AuguBto  Barbadico  prudentissimi  ac  Invictissimi  Senatua 
Venetiarum  duce  serenissimo/ 

'  Vetietijs  p.  Pbilippum  Pinci :  sumptibus  dni.  Benedicti  font* 
ana.  Anno  dni.  MCCCCXCVII.  die  xxij  Martii.' 

But  the  most  surprising  blunder  made  by  both  our  learned 
bibliographers,  is,  the  mention  of  this  edition,  negatively,  at 
least,  as  comprising  the  works  of  Tacitus.  Tlie  annals  dm 
not  belong  to  it.     It  is  entitled 

'Cornelii/    <  Taciti.'     'Historic/     'Augustae/ 

Such  is  the  simple  title  of  the  book^  and  in  the  curious  pre- 
face of  Puteolanus,  consbting  of  one  page  and  a  half  folio^ 
the  major  part  of  which  is  gross  flattery  to  the  duke's  secre« 
tary,  is  the  following  passage : 

'  Munusculum  afFero :  Cor.  Taciti  Equitis  ro.  historicor,  omnia 
gravissimij  disertissimiq.  quicquid  incuriosse  vetustati  superfuit. 
i.  fragmenta  ex  actionibus  diurnalibus  Augustas  historias:  De 
moribus et  situ  Germanise :  de  genere  eloquetis  no.  corruptse:  cui 
operi  a  quibusdam  titulus  de  clans  oratoribus  inscribituc :  Yi- 
tarn  Julii  Agricolee  Soceri.' 

To  be  brief — ^This  edition  is  very  well  executed  in  a  typcr- 
graphical  point  of  view :  the  letters  are  round  and  distinct : 
the  ink  good,  catch  words  and  marks  of  pages  there  are  notie* 
But  altogether  we  suppose  there  may  be  of  the  latter  a|MHit 
180.  The  device  of  the  printer  at  the  end  is  rude  and 
curious. 

Under  the  title  of  '  Latin  Translations  of  the  Greek  Hit- 
torians,'  we: meet  with  the  following  article : 

'  DICTYS  CRETENSIS  et  DARES  PHRYGIC&Z 
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It  has  been  lopg  aasumed,  as  a  fact^  that  the  clmpsy  per* 
fonificatioa-of  'DictyrbeloDgii  to  aome  n^dnk  or  sophist  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  .£lian  tells  us,  indeed,  that  Dares  \i'rote 
a  history  in  Greek,  but  the  Latin  Dares  is  universally  al- 
lowed to  be  spurious*  This  theu  is  a  strange  deficiency  'm, 
information. 

In  order  to  shew  Mr.,  Beloe  in  a  more  favourable  light  as 
a  bibliographer,  we  will  quote  a  cuj^ious  passage  appended  to 
a  description  of  the  rare  edition  of  Herodotus,  printed 
Rama  in  domo  Petri  de  Maximis,  1475.    (p.  108.) 

*  Sweynheym,  the  partner  of  Pannartz,  was^  it  seems,  how 
dead»  and  this  latter  carried  on  the  printing  business  alone. 

'  It  is  by  no  means  an  incurious  circumstance,  that  the  palace 
of -the  family  of  Ms&ximis^  (qu.  ?  Maximi)  now  exists  at  Rome 
in  the  same  situation,  and  employed  for  the  same  purposes,  as 
when  Sweynhey m  and  Pannartz  were  suflfered  io  print  in  it.  What 
is  allotted  to  the  business  of  printing  does  not  make  a  port  of 
the  regular  building,  but  it  has  probably  been  used  ever  since,  as 
a  printing  house. 

'  Mr.  Edwards  informs  me,  that  he  found  a  printer  established 
in  it,  who  assured  him  that  he  could  unequivocally; ascertain  five 
different  masters  of  printing,  who  had  exercised  their  pro- 
l^ion  in  it  before  his  time. 

'  The  front  of  the  building  is  painted  in  chiaro  obscure,  with 
subjects  of  history,  and  friezei  in  the  style  of  Julio  Romano, 
which  would,  with  little  pains,  be  made  distinctly  visible. 
.   ^  The  arms  of  the  family  of  Maximis  are  on  the  outside  over 
the  door.  .     . 

'  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  that  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz 
first  printed  at  the  monastery  of  Pubiaoo.  They  were  Germans, 
and  the  monks  of  this  monastery  principally  consisted  of  persons 
ef  that  nation.' 

The  fathers  of  the  church  succeed  Dictys  and  his  fellow- 
Gbrecians :  but,  as  we  premised,  we  cannot  pretend  to  enter 
into  r^^lar  detail.  We  are  presented  with  many  facts  which 
we  presume  would  be  highly  interesting  to  a  schoolboy,  who 
firom  hb  weekly  allowance  of  one  shilling,  spares  the  moiety 
to  pon^hase  an  hebdomadal  number  of  '  Cooke's  Poets/  or 
the  ^  best  miniatnre  edition  of  Gibbon.'  Such,  for  instance^ 
as  that '  books  still  exist,  which  firom  their  rude  and  imperfect 
appearance,  appear  to  have  been  formed  from  wooden  types/ 
mo  *  specimens  of  blocks  themselves  have  been  preserved/ 
probaUy,  Mr.  Beloe  anticipated  this  review  of  his  workf, 
and  that  *  the  art  of  founding  metallic  letters  in  matrices,  or 
moulds,  ma  excogitated  by  Guttemburg  and  Fust  /  and  much 
<4ber  auch/wty  stuffy  which  if  it  hath  not  the  charm  of  novelty, 
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algates  it  hath  the  oddity  of  queer  language ;  of  an  euplfu^n^ 
beyond  oar  comprehension.  - 

If  there  were  a  particular  portion  of  this  book  which  we 
should  prefer  to  any.  other,  it  would  be  that  which  treats  of 
the  CotninentatOTS  on  Aristotle.  Not  that  we  by  any  means 
conceive  this  part  of  the  work  to  be  more  free  from  errors 
than  the  rest ;  on  the  contrary,  we  deem  it  more  objectionable 
in  blunder^  but  because  it  biings  before  us  a  subject  of 
research  somewhat  novel,  'arid  somewhat  beyond  the  mere 
bibliographical  cant  of  bedaubing  lord  Spencer's  and  thebishop 
of  Ely  s  shelves  with  constant  eulogy. 

'  I  am  woVf  says  Mr.  Beloe,  'about  to  undertake  a  new  and 
arduous  task,  which  1  am  the  rather  induced  to  do,  because,  aa 
far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  it  exhibits  a  novel  fealui-e  in  £nglish 
litenture. 

'  J  shall  give  a  concise  account  of  the  commentators  on  Aristotle^ 
in  Greek,  Arabic^  and  Latin,  in  chronological  order.  It  must 
be  brief,  for  they  are  so  numerous,  than  an  extended  life  would 
bardly  suffice  for  a  careful  examrnation  of  their  contents.  Their 
great  number  may  easily  be  accounted  f(»r :  Aristotle  was  the  first 
w-ho- collected  and  aounadverted  upon  the  philosophical  opmions 
of  those  (vbo  preceded  him.  He  forms  an  era  in  the  history  otf 
human  wisdom,  and  for  many  succeeding  cfnturies,  the  most 
accomplished  of  mankind  exercised  tbeir  tfdcnts  in  iuvcstigating 
^e  dogmas  6f  the  Peripatetic  school.   . 

^  The  Stagirite,  their  mighty  master,  was  often  abrupt,  con« 
cise,  and  inconalusive  in  what  lie  delivered.  It  was,  tkcrefore, 
the  more  essential  to  examine,  explain,  and  illustrate  the  paaxims 
of  him,  who  after  all  was  constantly  referred  to  by  the  sages, 
who  succeeded  bim  in  Greece,  and  afterwards  iii  Egypt.  ^ 
^  t  To  enter  at  all  into  the  question  of  tbcir  relative  merits  would 
be  an  endless,  and  perhaps  uninteresting  empH>yme|iU  Their 
objects  were  infinitely  multiplied  and  various.  Some  confioeil 
th(emsel\e9  to  animadversions  on  the  simply  text :  others  ewa- 
tiatcd  on  the  Aristotelian  doctrines,  some  again  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  the  seeming  contradictions  between  Ihesohools  of  the 
Stagirite  and  of  Plato;  others  gave  public  lectures  on  his  works 
at  large.  The  Commeiiuries  of  Alexander  Ashrodisius,  of 
Porphyry,  Ammonius  Henneas,  Simpiicius,  and  oyrianjis,  may 
be  cpn^idere4  as  praelecticv*  tP  an  und^rtafcii)g  of  the  kind  fast 
lueujuoucH. 

'  Y^t  t^rfs  can  be  v,o  dpubt,  but  that  he  who  has  leisure  and 
ability  to  examine  the  more  popular  of  these  commentator^*  v^jl] 
find  his  attention  sufficiently  rewarded.  He  will  perpeiy^  ^very 
jBpecies'ot'  argument  empU  yed,  all  the  learning  of  the  times,  the 
greatest  Hi^uteness,  and  the  most  curiojas  illustratiou  of  the  most 
important  subjeqfs^f  literature.* 

Ji^  \\  hap  be^n  oi»r  aiai  tbrou^bout  Hm  crititjue  to.  li'0at 
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Mr*  Beloe  with  die  nKKl  lenieiit  urbanity^  we  will  not  dismiss 
ttiig  portion  of  his  work,  wtlfaout  thankiHg  him  for  the  patient 
kutustry  wiikh  be  has  eviocecl  in  these  few  pages.  A  fund 
of  knowledge  -atid  intellectaal  pleasure  is,  we  may  say,  con^ 
ceaied in'^e  quartos  of  the  Aristotelian  school  among  a  quan- 
tity €ff  ttiAh,  DO  doubt :  *btlt  it  is  well  worth  the  sifting.  *  In 
Mffne  of  these  commentators  we  admire  a  ^purity  of  Greek, 
formed  Upon,  and  -even  contemporary  with  some  of  the  best 
modeb :  in  others  an  acuteness  of  thought,  quickness  of  ar- 
gument, and  readiness  at  handling  the  syllogism,  which  would 
have  been  faarited  by  their  great  master  as  first-rate  qtiftlfties ; 
and^  which  are  by  no  means  despicable  to  us,  advanced  tts  wb 
dre  in  the  actetfce  of  tnetaphysical  induction. 

At  the  close  6f  this  account  of  Aristotelian  writers,  we  are 
favoured  with  a  list  of  those  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
possess  them  in  the  best  condition,  and  the  greatest  quantity  : 
we  will  attempt  to  class  them  emphatically,  giving  seriously 
Mr.  Beloe  s  recommendations  of  each,  but  somewhat  abridg* 
ii^  his  language. 

Lord  Malmesbury  may  be  said  'to  inherit  the  most  nu* 
merou9  add  curious  collection.* 

•fte  advocate's  library  list  is  *  ill-arranged* 

^  The  king's  lifM'Ary  irtore^  are  consideraok* 

Lord  Spencer's  '  mnnt>t  be  suppossed  to  be  without  his 
Ante! 

Of  the  bishop  of  Ely  '  the  same  may  be  said* 

Mr.  Windham  has  'a  valuable  proportion;  but  is  dis- 
missed with  the  same  conciseness,  with  which  the  irascible 
reporters  dismissed  lately  his  oratory, 

xom  Grenville,  lucky  dog,  has  *  all  the  commentators  save 
o«e.' 

Mr.  Beloe  had  not  probably  seen  the  catalogue  of  the 
nuigBificent  and  useful  library,  once  belonging  to  a  most 
respectable  and  learned  dergymatii  which  has  since  become 
the  property  of  Mr.  Jefferies  of  Pall  Mall,  (and  which,  to  ' 
the  discredit  of  literature,  has  been  sold  piece^nieal)  or  he 
w'ould  have  found  Dr.  l)ampier's  old  school-fellow,  at  least 
as  rich  as  his  lordship  in  the  ordure  with  which  the  Stagi- 
rite  is  interred,  and  in  the  ornaments  with  which  be  is  capa* 
risonea.  ^  ^  . 

We  will  conclude  with  a  few  suggestions  on  tlie  '  misceU 
laneous  remarks  relating  to  early  typography.' 

Tbe  first  remark  is  upon  an  article,  wbic^  perhaps  w«  have 
wasted  in  this  discussion,  ink.  We  could  enter  con  esprit 
itflo  iM  various  tiagv^itlittf,  Mt  lA  It  in  f  enerally  stippclkd^ 
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that  we  reviewers  are  partial  to  gall,  we  shall  not  pretend  to 
recommeud  our  own  composition. 

Abbreviations  follow  ink. — ^Tliey  form  an  article 
wliich  we  sincerely  conjure  Mr.  Beloe  to  study  :  although  his 
introduction  leaves  us  few  hopes  of  his  attention  to  our  ad- 
vice. We  do  not  mean  abbreviation  of  the  titles  aud  colo* 
phons  of  volumes,  which  we  have  before  blamed^  but  of  the 
volumes  themselves  which  contain  such  titles.  Initial 
LETTERS,  SIGNATURES^  and  CATCH -WO  Rbs  bring  up  the 
rear. 

We  are  still  called  on  to  visit  Sir  Gore  Ousely  with  Mr. 
Beloe. 

Sir  Gere  Ousely  therefore  we  visit,  and  we  congratulate 
him  on  his  inksy  which  are  mentioned  by  his  friend  in  a  high 
strain  of  eulogy ;  who  doubted,  till  convinced  of  the  absur- 
dity of  his  doubt,  whether  the  paper  was  not  made  of  silk, 
but  he  found  it,  by  experiment,  we  suppose,  simple  cotton^ 
or,  as  he  expresses  himself,  /  charta  bombycina,  or,  of  cottoa 
fabric' 

Before  we  close  this  volume,  we  must  deprecate  most 
solemnly  any  farther  courtship  between  Mr.  Beloe  and  Sir 
Gore's  manuscripts.  We  are  willing  to  believe  that  they  are 
worth,  as  he  says,  twenty-five  thousand  pounds ;  but  we  ve- 
member,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  purchasers  of  his  bo(dcs, 
looked  for  classical  and  typographical  instruction,  and  that,, 
helpless  at  the  close  of  his  fourth  volume,  they  will  feel  a  most 
unwilling  necessity  in  accompanying  him  to  Persia  and  Hin* 
doostan. 


Art.  III. — A  Fiew  of  the  Ancient  and  present  State  ef 
the  Zetland  Islands ;  including  their  Civil,  Political,  and 
Natural  History ;  Antiquities ;  and  an  Account  of  their 
Agriihilturcy  Fisheries,  Commerce,  and  the  State  of  5o- 
ciety  and  Manners.  By  Arthur  Edmonston,  m.  P. 
London,  Longman,  ISOQ,  2vols.  Qvo. 

THE  author  of  this  work  remarks  in  his  preface,  that 

'  the  Zetland  islands,  although  they  have  long  constituted  an  in- 
tegral part  of  Great  Britain,  and  their  utility  to  it,  esneciallv  in 
a  maritime  point  of  view,  be  obvious  and  acknowledged,  yet  their 
productions,  resources,  and  internal  economy  are  less  generally^ 
known  than  those  of  the  most  dbtaat  colony  of  the  empire.' 

In  his  first  chapter,  the  author  describes  the  *  situation^ 
general  tippearance;  and  climate  of  the  &tland'  (or  Shetland) 
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'  The  Shetland  isles  exhibit  Nature  in  all  her  wild  and 
dreary  forms^  and  the  general  appearance  of  rugged  sterility 
offers  no  attractions  for  the  residence  of  man.    Some  spots- 
of  cultivation  afe,  however^  interspersed  in  this  desolate  re- 

Tlie  face  .of  the  country  is  diversified  by  numerous  bills. 
The  highest  is  called  Rona*8  Hill^  in  the  parish  of  North- 
maren^  in  the  Mainland.  This  mountain  is  said  in  the 
statistical  account  to  *  be  3944  feet  above  the  level  of  tho 
aea  ;*  but  the  author  thinks  that  it  does  not  exceed  two  thou* 
•and  feet*  The  climate  of  these  remote  isles  is  said  to  be 
▼ery  humid  and  variable.     There  is  hardly  any  appearance  of 

r'ng  till  April ;    the  summer  is  seldom  extended  beyond  ' 
just ;  and  the  reign  of  winter  commences  about  the  mid- 
dle of  October.     In  the  three  months  which  follow  October, 
the  country  seems  to  be  the  centre   of  contending  winds^ 
which  are  perpetually  striving  for  the  mastery  over  land  and 
sea.     Snow  seldom  lies  lohg  upon  the  ground  at  a  time. 
'  The  medium  temperature  of  the  winter  months  may  be  taken 
at  S8*>  and  that  of  summer  at  65*.'     On  the  shortest  day, 
'  the  sun  rises  seventeen  minutes  and  a  half  past  nine  o'clock, 
and  sets  forty-two  minutes  and  a  half  past  two  o'clock.'     But 
when  the  atmosphere  is  clear, '  there  is  a  considerable  degree 
of  light  both  before  his  rising  and  after  his  setting.'    The' 
darkness  of  the  winters  is  amply  compensated  by  the  light  of 
the  summer  months. 

'  The  nights  begin  to  be  very  short  early  in  May ;  and  from 
the  middle  of  that  month  to  the  end  of  July,  darkness  is  abso- 
lutely unknown.  The  sun  scarcely  quits  the  horizon,  and  his 
short  absence  is  supplied  by  a  bright  twilight.  Nothing  can  sur- 
pass the  calm  serenity  of  a  fine  summer  night  in  the  Zetland 
isles.  The  atmosphere  is  clear  and  unclouded,  and  the  eye  has 
an  uncontrolled  and  extensive  range.  The  hills  and  the  head- 
lands look  then  more  roajesticy  and  they  have  a  solemnity  super- 
added to  their  grandeur.  The  water  in  the  bays  appears  dark/ 
and  as  smooth  as  glass ;  bo  living  object  interrupts  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  scene,  but  a  solitary  gull  skimming  the  surface  of 
the  sea ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  heard  but  ^e  distant  mur- 
muring of  the  waves  among  the  rocks.' 

Chapters  II.  III.  and  IV.  contain  the  *  general  history  of 
the  Zetkind  islands ;'  the  'remains  of  antiquity^  language,  and 
literature  of  the  Zetland  islands ;'  and  '  the  differeut  tenures 
by  which  lands  are  rented  of  the  proprietors.'  We  are  sorry 
to  leanii  firom  p.  112,  vol.  I.  that  the  inhabitantTof  Zetland 
(to  use  the  orthography  of  our  author)  are,  without  any  ex- 
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ceplioo^  excluded  from  all  right  of  ttiffin^  in  Ae  th^iet  n/l 
a  membcf  of  parliameot.  Orkney  and  Zetland  form  t»e 
county,  and  Zetland  pays  one  part  in  diree  ^  tbe^land-taz^ 
but  the  right  of  suffrage  has  not  yet  been  conceded  to  the 
Zetlanders. 

In  1742,  '  the  crown  rights  over  Orkney  and  Zetland  were 
disposed,  by  an  irredeemable  grant  to  the  earls  of  Morton,  who 
had,  on  a  former  occasion,  possessed  a  temporary  influence  over 
thero,  «nd  they  were  retained  in  the  Morton  family  until  1765, 
when  they  were  sold  to  Sir  Laurence  Dundas,  whose  successor, 
the  present  lord  Dundas,  of  Aske,  now  enjoys  them.  The  most 
general  pa3^ent  to  his  lordship  is  denominated  scatty  derived 
from  acatthold,  and  was  the  ancient  Danish  land-tax.  It  is  paid 
in  cash,  butter,  and  oil,  and  is  levied  on  every  merk,*  or  rental 
land,  without  eKceptibn;  but  the  outset  f  are  exempted  from 
this  payment.  Nothing  can  be  more  unequal  or  partial  in  its 
operation  than  this  tax.  It  bears  little  or  no  relation  to  the 
present  situation  or  value  of  the  Vands;  and  has  been  imposed 
originally  without  any  prospective  view  to  the  future  state  of  the 
country/ 

*  There  is  a  payment  to  lord  Dundas  called  xcalle-rent,  or 
not  tic,  also  of  Norwegian  origin.  There  are  various  traditions 
lespecting  it,  the  most  probable  of  which  is  the  following : 
Dnring  the  predominance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  the 
bishop  of  Orkney  and  2ietland  sent  over  a  matron  to  Zetland, 
whom  be  recommended  to  the  people  as  a  person  of  such  un« 
common  sanctity,  4hat,  if  she  were  hospitably  entertained  in  any 
parish,  even  for  a  single  ni^ht,  and  afterwards  received  a  ^mall 
annual  contribution  for  her  support,  the  inhabitants  of  it  would 
for  ever  be  blessed  with  abundance.  The  superstitious  people 
fifitened  to  the  admonition  of  their  spiritual  gxiide  ;  the  lady  tra- 
velled through  the  country,  and  received  her  gratuity.  The  earls 
finding  that  it  had  been  considered  a  regular  payment,  introduci&d 
it  into  their  renuls,  and  it  is  paid  at  the  present  time,  it  amounts, 
on  an.  average,  to  one  penny  per  merk,* 

'  The  rents  are  paid  in  cash  and  various  articles  of  countrj 
produce,  such  as  li»b,  butter,  oil,  ^c.  and  the  amount  of  the  rent 
varies  according  as  the  tenant  has  the  exclusive  disposal  of  his 
labour,  or  agrees  to  fish  to  bis  landholder.  In  the  former  case, 
the  probable  profits  on  the  sale  of.  fish,  and  (he  other  articles  of 
produce,  are  estimated,  and  the  lands  are  let  at  their  full  value. 
In  the  latter  case,  or  where  the  tenant  fishes  to  the  landholder, 
be  comes  under  an  agreement  to  deliver  to  him  his  fish,  btttter,ilnd 
oil,  at  a  certain  prioei  and  then  the  lands  are  let  at  a  considmblj 


*  A  fmri  should  contain  sixteen  hundred  sq^uaie  fathoms,  but  tlndi 
tiom  art  Very  vaftable :  and  scarceir  two  merh  we  ot  the  saine  8iae« 
tUniKUM«|aa4  --^   --r-     .    . 
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redaced  rate.  This  sysUnOy  where  there  is  a  reciprocitj^  of  pvofit 
between  the  landholder  and  the  tenant,  is  by  far  the  most  |^ 
neral,  and  the  practice  is  immemorial  in  Zetland/ 

Chapter  V.  gives  a  minute  and  accurate  accouut  of  fiie 
state  of  agriculture  in  Zetland.  'Hie  soil  which  is  most  pre- 
valent^ is  said  to  be  moss,  which^  in  many  places,  is  mom 
tiian  twenty-feet  deep.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  rich  blaok 
mould  in  some  districts/  ^uid  clay  is  found  in  .otliers«  Tli» 
spade  is  much  employed  in  rugged  and  biUy  grotind ;  and  in 
Bome  farms  it  is  said  to  supersede  the  culture  of  the  {dough. 
The  spade  in  use  is  light,  long  in  the  handle  and  nairow  in 
the  blade.  With  this  instrument  ^  three  or  four  people  woric 
together,  and  turn  up  a  great  deal  of  ground  in  jthe  course  of 
the  day.' 

As  peat  is  the  only  species  of  fuel  used  in  the  countty, 
%vilh  the  exception  of  some  coal  imported  by  the  gentry, 
ijic  cntting!  of  peat  is  an  important  operation.  '  Peats,'  say^ 
the  aihhor,  *  when  well  dried,  give  out  a  great  deal  of  heat, 
and  bum  with  a  bright  flame.* 

The  farmers  are  said  not  to  cut  their  grass  till  about  the 
middle  of  August,  though  it  may  have  been  fit  long  before  ; 
nor  do  they  st^ck  their  hay,  till  it  has  ^  first  taken  heat*  in  the 
field.  Thus^  the  nutritious  priaciple  is  dastroyedj  and  it  is 
often  rendered  total  iy  unfit  for  use.  The  same  iBdolente  is 
said  to  be  sliovvn  in  cutting  down  the  com^  as  in  stacking  the 
hay, 

*  When  a  field  of  corn  is  ripe,  and  (he  weather  fine,  instead  of 
availing  themselves  of  that  fortunate  coincidence  to  cut  it  down» 
t}ie  farmers  content  themselves  with  cutting  now  and  'then  a 
smull  porlion  of  it,  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  unprofitable- 
fishMig*  Heavy  falls  of  rain  and'gales  of  wind  ceme  soddenlj 
^n ;  and  often  destroy  the  reiiiaiiuier ;  and  m>  pr#vioUf  exjpe* 
Tjence  can  overcome  rooted  prejudice,  or  d^mpiistinite  the  |iece|« 
sity  of  more  watchful  conduct.^ 

Zetland  is  without  windmills  ;  aqd  the  watennills  are  wilkp 
out  wheels. 

'  A  round  piece  of  wpod,  %h<Hlt  fpur  feet  iii  lenglb,  and  fitted 
witb  (welve  sm^ll  boardsi  with  a  «trong  iroo  spinale  ia^  to  its 
tipper  ep<),  supplies  the  pUc^  of  a  wheel  in  th^i^  mil)^  The 
iron  spindle;  pawing  through  the  under  millstone,  is  fi^^ed  iq 
ihe  upper.' 

'-  When  the  fr^st  is  to  intenM-  as  to  prevent  4he  water  from 
rmning  fiponi  the  lake«  or  reservoir*  and  eoMMfiendy  when  the 
public  oiili  canneit  be  wrought,  the  peepte  subelilute  a  amaU 
kmintt,  viib  vhicb  alwest  eie  ry  fumily  is  provided^' 
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The  gardens  in  Zetland  are  said  to  produce  in  abundance 
every  variety  of  culinary  vegetable  of  delicious  taste  and  fla- 
vour. Different  kinds  of  berries  seem  to  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal species  of  fruit.  Though  Zetland  is  destitute  of  treeg, 
yet  the  tradition  that  the  country  was  formerly  weU-wooded> 
is  supported  by  the  fact  that 

*  trunks  of  trees  are  still  to  be  seen  in  difierent  places  imbedded 
*  in  the  moss.  At  the  head  Of  a  lake,  which  had  an  under  com- 
munication with  the  sefi(,near  a  place  called  Scatsta^  in  the  parish 
of  Deltingy  are  the  remains  both  of  roots  and  trunks  of  trees* 
and  the  wasting  and  falling  down  of  the  moss,  annually  exhibits 
the  traces  of  more/ 

Chapter  VI.  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  fisheries  of 
Zetland:  The  fisheries  seem  to  constitute  the  principal  source 
of  the  wealth  and  the  subsistence  of  the  Zetlanders.  '  Tlie. 
ling,  tusk,  and  cod,  commonly  called  the  white  fishing,  is  the 
one  which  has  chiefly  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Zetiaoders/. 
The  ling  are  very  numerous  on  the  coast  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year;  but,  like  other  fish,  they  seem  to  have  their  local 
attachments,  which  are  subject  to  abrupt  and  unexpected, 
variations. 

'  The  ling  approach  the  shore  during  winter,  and  gradually 
quit  it  as  spring  and  summer  advance ;  so  that  towards  the  end 
of  July,  they  are  met  with  in  the  greatest  number  about  forty 
miles  from  the  land/  \The  regular  fishing  season  commences 
about  the  20th  of  Ma\y,  and  it  terminates  on  the  12th  of 
August/  , 

The  boaU^  which  are  employed  in  this  service,  are  Ught ; 
they  vary  in  size  ^  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  of  keel/  They 
are  provided  with  a  lug-sail,  and  from  three  to  six  or  seven 
men.  Some  of  the  boats  carry  one  hundred  and  twenty  lines. 
'  Each  line,  or  bowht  as  it  is  called,  is  about  fifty  fathoms^ 
60  that  a  boat  in  this  case  carries  six  thousand  fathoms  of 
line,  which  extend  nearly  seven  miles/  The  hooks  are  fixed 
to  the  lines  at  intervals  of  about  five  fathoms  between  each. 
The  assemblage  of  people  at  the  fishing  stations  forms  a  busy, 
and  interesting  scene.  The  crew  of  each  boat  has  a  smaO 
but,  in  which  they  reside  when  on  shore.  They  bring  no 
other  provisions  with  them  than  meal ;  fish  they  procure  for 
themselves. 

*  Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  of  the  weather  and 
tide,  the  boats  rettiain  at  sea  from  eighteen  to  thirty  hours ;  and 
if  a  gale  of  wind  comes  on  off  the  land,  they  are  sometimes  out 
two  or  three  days.    Formerly  it  was  the  practice  to  endeavour '» 
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to  pull  to  the  shore,  but  frequently,  after  having  exhausted  their 
strength  in  the  attempt,  they  fell  victims  to  the  force  of  the 
If  idd,  and-  were  Bobn  overwhelmed  by  the  sea*  More  lately  it 
has  been  the  custom  to  try  and  gain  the  land  by  tacking,  and  . 
fewer  boats  have  been  lost  since  the  adoption  of  this  practice. 
It  is  truly  painful  to  witness  the  anxiety  and  distress  which  the 
wives  of  these  poor  men  suffer  on  the  approach  of  a  storm. 
Regardless  of  fatigue,  they  leave  their  homes,  and  fly  to  the 
spot  where  they  expect  thetr  husbands  to  land,  or  ascend  the 
summit  of  a  rock  and  look  for  them  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 
Should  they  get  a  glimpse  of  a  sail,  they  watch  with  trembling 
solicitude  its  alternate  rise  and  disappearance  on  the  waves,  and 
although  often  tranquillized  by  the  safe  arrival  of  the  objects  of 
tbeir  search,  yet  it  is  sometimes  their  lot "  to  hail  the  bark  that 
never  can  return/ 

The  quantity  of  ling,  tusk,  and  cod,  cured  for  exportation 
Irom  Zethud  during  the  summer^  is  said  to  be  about  one 
tbonsand  and  ten  tons.  The  number  of  boats  employed  in 
tlie  fi^C||7  M  calculated  to  be  459,  and  the  number  of  men 
d754.  The  author  suggests  some  good  practical  bints  for  the 
improvement  of  the  fiaiiery.  A  bill,  which  was  passed  in 
June  1808,  for  the  encouragement  and  regulation  of  the 
Sritish  white  herring  fishery,  will  probably  stimulate  the  pro* 
aecution  of  the  deep-sea  herriqg  fishery  ;  but  the  author 
thinks  that  some  modifications  are  requisite  to  render  the  act 
more  extensively  beneficial,  particularly  in  that  clause,  which 
excludes  ail  vessels  from  the  bounty  which  are  under  sixty 
tons.  He  thinks  that  the  landholders  in  Zetland,  and  conse- 
quently the  great  bulk  of  fishermen  in  that  country  will  thus 
be  prevented  from  engaging  in  the  enterprise.  '  One  of  the 
most  ancient  and  beneficial  fisheries  in  2^tland,  is  that  of  the 
coal-fish,'  (which  are  successively  called  sillocks,  piltocks,  and 
9etke)  *  from  the  age  of  a  few  months  to  that  of  eight  years 
and  upwards.'  They  are  caught  with  a  fiy  about  the  middle 
of  August.  The^  are  said  to  be  a  niitritious  food,  and  their^ 
livers  yield  a  considerable  quantity  of  very  fine  oil.  Upwards 
of  two  thousand  barrels  of  oil  have  been  procured  from  this 
source  in  the  space  of  seven  months  ;  but,  within  the  last 
five  years,  the  annual  supply  has  not  been  more  than  three 
hundred  barrels.  Lobsters  arc  numerous  on  the  coast,  but 
they  are  said  to  be  '  rarely  sought  after  by  the  inhabitants, 
even  as  articles  of  food.' 

Chapter  VII.  details  the  connection  which  subsists  betweep 
the  Zetland  landholders  and  their  tenauts.  The  want  of 
leases  appears  to  be  a  great  impediment  to  the  agriculture  oi^ 
Zetland,  but  yet  such  is  the  forge  of  ancient  habit;  that  the 
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tenants  on  tliese  v^os  neem  to  entertain  as  much  repugDance 
to  leases  as  their  landlords.  Leases  would  certainly  be  for 
the  advantage  of  both  partiev. 

Chapter  VIII.  describes  the  manufactures  and  trade  of  tli9 
Zetland  blands. 

*  Stocking?  have  been  made  in  Zetland,  Which  have  sold  as  high 
a6S0s.and  aslowaftSd.ftrpair;  and  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
to  obtain  the  wool  of  wiiich  both  kinds  are  manufactured,  from  the 
same  animal/  '  As  the  stockings  are  all  made  on  wires,  the 
manufacture  of  tbeni  is  very  slow;  so  that  after  deducting  the 
expense  of  the  wool,  the  reversion  to  the  individual  engaged  in 
it»  it  comparatively  tpiflmgr' 

A  part  of  the  rent  of  the  Zetland  farnis  was  formerly  paid 
in  a  species  of  coarse  cloth,  called  wadmill.  .  But  though'that 
node  of  payment  hlis  been  long  discontinued,  the  number  of 
the  weavers  in  the  cotmtry  is  still  great.  They  weave  blankets^ 
and  a  kind  of  ordikiary  cloth.  The  following  is  the  account 
which  the  author  gives  of  the  manufacture  of  kejp^  in  Zet« 
knd: 

<  Before  180S,  the  yellow  tang  (fucus  nodosus,)  and  the  black 
tang  Cfucus  vesiculosusj  were  the  only  species  ofjitci  used  in. 
the  manufacture  of  kelp,  and  the  followin<:  is  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  conducted.  The  proprietor  or  tacksman  of  the  shores, 
employs  a  person  acquainted  with  the  making  of  kelp,  to  burn 
the  tang  on  them  into  kelp,  for  which  he  pays  him  trdm  2/.  to, 
2/.  lOs,  per  ton.  The  latter  manages  it  by  means  of  women  and' 
boy^,  whom  he  hires  at  a  low  rate  by  the  month,  or  by  the 
tide*  The  tang  is  cut  by  hooks  similar  to  those  employed  in^ 
harvest  in  the  reapms^  of  com,  and  it  is  spread  on  the  grass« 
where  it  remains  until  it  be  sttfficiently  dhed.  A  pit  is  then* 
dmg  inthe  ground;  about  five  feet  long,  two  and  a  half  deep^ 
and  three  broad,  which  is  denominated  a  kelp  kiln.  A  sm^* 
portion  of  ware  is  first  kindled,  and  successive  portions  are  added^ 
till  the  kiln  be  neatly  nlled  with  a  glutinous  semifluid  matter, 
of  a  dark  bliieish-grey  colour,  which  is  the  kelp.  When  broug^ 
to  this  state,  it  is  raked  backwards  and  forwards,  until  the  whole 
mass  becomes  of  an  equal  consistence.  It  is  then  allowed  to  cool, 
and  harden,  and  in  this  indurated  state  it  is  sent  to  market/ 

A  nttinnfcctory  for  plaiting  straw  was  established  in  Zetland 
lO  1802  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  straw  pre-* 
fiared' for  this  purpose  was  brought  to  Zetland' from  I>ttQ« 
gt&bie.  There  are  at  present  thr^e  straw  mamiftctories  in  die 
country,  in  whiAi  from  one  bnadred  and  e^ty  to  two  hnn- 
4itA  girl^-are  employed. 
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In  Chapter   tX.  we  are  favoured  with  a  description  of 
Iierwacky  the  capital  •!  the  Zetland  isljtads ;  its  society  and  . 
nmnicrk    The  town  of  Lerwick  contains  at  present^  about 
three  hundred  houses^  some ,  of  which  are  said  to  be  band* 
aouie. 

*  The  principal  street*  or  rather  row,  which  extends  fSnom  one 
end  of  the  town  to  the  other,  is.  in  many  places  well  paved  with 
lajrgeflilg;  it  is,  however,  oi  very  unequal  dimensions,  and  id 
aome  parts  does  not  exeeed.  six  feet  in  breadth/ 

There  are  no  regular  inns,  but  the  want  appears  to  be  well 
supplied  by  the  hospitality  of  ihe  inhabitants.  Provisioosy. 
diough  in  some  respects  about  one  huodred  per  cent,  dearer- 
than  thej  were  fifteen  years  ago^  are  sUll  very  cheap  com« 
pared  with  the  price  in  odler  parts  of  tiie  kingdom. 

'  ThebeeC  which  is  smalU  but  uncommonly  delicate,  has  sel^ 
dam  exceeded  five  pence  per  pound.  It  is  frequently  as  low  a» 
twopence ;  but  the  average  price  throughout  the  year  may  be> 
tdsen  at  three  pence  halfpenny  per  pound. 

'  The  native  mutton  is  never  sold  by  the  pound,  but  in  its 
season,  a  good  sheep  may  be  bought* for  six  or  eight  shillings* 
The  breed,  however,  has  been  improved  in  some  places,,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  larger  kind  from  Scotland ;  and  a  sheep  of 
this  latter  description  has^  on  some  ocq^ions,  sold  as  high  as  a 
guinea.  The  veal  is  very  bad>  being  almost  always  killed  when  but 
a-few  days>>ld  A  whole  calf  may  be  bought  for  half-crown, 
the  skin  of  winch  alone  sells  for  a  shilling.  Freih  beef  and  mut« 
ton  are  confined  chiefly  to  autumn  and  the  early  part  of  winteiw 
in  conasquence  of  the  want  of  a  suflioient  quantity  of  fodder ; 
but  fresh  meat  is  beginning  to  be  more  generally  attainable  at 
all  seasons* 

*  The  poultry  is  very  good,  and  when  not  affected  in  price,  by 
the  presence  ol  shipping,  is  by  no  means  dear.  A  ^ooat^,  at 
Christmas,  may  be  bought  for  Is.  44.,  a  duck  for  8d  or  lOd., 
and  a  hen  for  M.  Ducks  are  rather  scarce ;  they  are  expensive 
to  rear,  and  are  not  generally  liked. 

«  There  is  a  considerable  variety  of  useful  wild  fowl  in  the 
country,  such  as  snipe,  daok,  curlew,  plovers,  and  the  comnHin 
)>lue  pigeon  ;  but  it  has  never  been  the  practice  to  bhoot  them- 
for  sal^  There  are  no  patridj^es  nor  moorfowl.  There  appears 
to  be  sufQcient  cover  for  the  latter  on  the  hilts  between  WalU-and 
Sanduess;  and  if  tliey  were  judiciously  introduced,  and  left  un^ 
OMiested  for  some  time,  they  might  thrive  There  are  no  hares, 
but  abundance  of  excellent  rabbit?*  in  different  places,  and  no 
gaaK  restrictions  have  ever  yet  operated  in  repressing  the  ar* 
dour  of  a  Zetland  spoKsman. 

'  Fishf  at  particular' seasons^  is  very  abundant,  and  some  kind 
or  olhermay  always  be  had  near  Lerwick,  when  the  state  of  the 
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weather  is  such  as  to  permit  boats  to  go  off  In  search  of  them; 
A  good  cod  may  be  bought  for  3d.  or  4d.  and  haddocks  at  the 
rate  of  six  for  a  penny.  Mackerel  begin  to  be  caught  about 
the  middle  of  August,  and  continue  on  the  coast  for  a  month. 
They  are  large  and  well-flavoured.  The  other  kinds  of  fish  in 
common  use,  are  ling,  tusk,  whUings,  flounders,  and  the  young 
coal-fish,  called  sillock.  Towards  the  end  of  autumn,  the  latter 
are  tery  delicious,  and  arc  much  prized  in  the  country.  There 
are  no  real  turbot  in  Zetland,  but  plenty  of  halibut,  which  the 
fishermen  deem  the  greatest  delicacy.  Soles  are  very  scarce, 
and  are  seldom  ever  seen,  except  when  driven  on  shore  during 
had  weather.  A  few  salmon  have  been  caught,  but  they  arc 
seldom  sought  afler.  There  is  a  vast  number  of  trout,  both  iti 
the  sea  and  in  the  lakes,  some  of  which  nearly  equal  the  salmon 
in  size,  and  exceed  him  in  flavour.  Besides  these,  there  is  a 
variety  of  shell-fish,  such  as  the  crab,  lobster,  muscle,  cockle, 
oyster,  razor-fish,  &c.  The  oysters  are  of  a  moderate  size,  very 
rich  and.  fat,  and  are  much  esteemed  by  strangers.  They  are 
brought  chiefiy  from  the  islands  of  Burra,  and,  after  a  carriage 
of  six  miles,  seldom  exceed  8d.  or  lOd.  the  hundred. 

« Of  vegetables  there  is  abundance  in  Lerwick,  though  no  great 
variety  in  general  use.  Indeed,  except  by  a  few,  horticulture  it 
neither  understood  nor  attended  to.' 

A  pleasing  account  of  the  manners  and  character  of  the 
Zetlapd  peasantry  is  given  in  Chapter  X.  Their  dwellings 
do  not  yet  indicate  any'  of  the  conveniences  of  civilized  life, 
which  are  more  often  seen  in  the  cottages  of  dlfe  English 
peasants.  The  fire-place  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  floor ; 
and  a  hole  in  the  roof  is  the  only  outlet  for  the  smoke.  Bot 
the  practice  of  building  regular  chimmes  is  more  general  than 
ormerly. 

« In  the  dress  of  the  Zetland  peasanU  there  is  little  which  can 
be  considered  as  peculiar.  When  at  home,  and  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural occupations,  both  men  and  women  wear  the  manufiictuirc 
of  their  country ;  the  former  using  the  wadmill  or  claith,  and  the 
latter  different  kinds  of  coarse  stuffs ;  and,  instead  of  linen,  they 
employ  a  species  of  flannel  made  from  the  wool  of  the  sheep. 
The  men  make  a  kind  of  shoes  or  sandeb  of  the  untanned  skins 
of  cattle  or  seals,  which  are  called  wK«w;  they  are  light,  and 
warm  and  wear  a  long  time.  They  also  use  tanned  sheep-skm 
as  a  fishing  dress.  When  at  church,  or  at  a  festival,  they  are  aa 
decently  clothed  as  any  peasantry  in  Britoin.       ^  ,     , 

«  The  food  of  the  lower  classes  of  people  in  Zetland,  consists  • 
chiefly  of  bread,  milk,  and  fish.  Some  of  them  have  sm^l  quan. 
titles  of  mutton  and  pork,  but  few  can  afford  beef.  They  sel- 
dom  salt  their  meat,  but  either  smoke  it  in  the  house,  or  dry  it 
in  the  air.  When  preserved  in  this  latter  manner,  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  vivda.    Most  houses  are  provided  with  small 
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huts,  placed  on  airy  situations,  and  penetrated  with  several 
chiidu»  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  fish  in.  Such  a  hut  n 
called  «Aio.  Besides  drying  their  fish  in  this  manner,  it  is  fre« 
quently  placed  under  circumstances  which  favour  the  bringing 
on  a  certain  degree  of  putrefaction,  in  which  state  it  is  esteemed 
as  a  delicacy  by  all  classes  of  people.  This  may  appear  to^be  a 
somewhat  sin^s^ular  taste,  but  It  is  not  a  more  extraordinary  one 
than  that  which  prefers  some  species  of  game  iu  a  putrid 
sute. 

•  Their  chief  drink,  in  the  summer  time  is  bland,  a  liquor  which 
has  long  been  celebrated.  It  is  the  serum  of  milk  after  it  has 
hcen  churned,  and  is  an  agreeable  beverage  in  every  state.  I 
have  seen  it  after  it  had  been  preserved  for  a  twelvemonth,  and 
it  was  then  perfectly  transparent,  and  as  strongly  acid  as  lemon 
juice,  which  it  very  much  resembled  in  taste.' 

Individuals  of  both  aexes  are  said  often  to  attain  a  great 
age ;  and  the  men  seem  scarcely  to  undergo  any  perceptible 
change  between  the  age  of  tbirty-five  and  fifty.  Men  mid- 
lives were  unknown  till  lately  among  the  hardy  oatives  of 
these  remote  isles.  The  females  of  Zetland  have  not  yet 
adopted  the  fashionable  crop.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the 
growth  of  the  hair  \  and  it  is  admired  in  proportion  to  its 
lenith. 

The  men  are  said,  in  general^  to  be  torpid  and  sluggish; 
but  the  women  are  more  characterised  by  the  habit  of  in- 
dustry. We  are  told  that  ^  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  men  to 
labour  in  winter  time,  even  when  the  wages  are  high.'  The 
author  ascribes  this  disposition  to  the  '  operation  of  feudalism 
in  Zetland ;'  but  it  seems  rather  one  of  the  remaining  traces 
of  savage  hfe. 

'  Music  is  very  generally  cultivated,  as  an  amusement,  b^  th^ 
Zetlanders  of  all  ranks,  and  some  of  them  have,  at  difierent 
times,  attained  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  excellence  in  several 
of  its  departments.  Many  of  both  sexes  have  voices  capable 
of  great  modulation,  but  they  are  seldom  iqiproved;  and  aHdong 
the  peasantry  almost  one  in  ten  can  play  on  the  violin.  There  are 
aiill  a  few  native  airs  to  be  met  with  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
which  may  be  coQsidered  as  peculiar^  and  very  much  resemble 
the  wild  and  plamtive  strain  of  the  Norwegian  masic.  Before 
violins  were  introduced,  the  musicians  performed  on  an  instru- 
ment called  a  ^/e,^  which  appears  to  have  had  some  simvliarity 


*  A  sifliiiUr  instrument  appears  to  be  in  use  at  prcseut  in  Iceland.    " 
iibterved  two  kiods  of  masical  insti-uments  in  Iceland,  one  ca.Ied  /aang  ^i% 
viUi  six  brass  ttringt  i  the  other  called /(f^,  with  two  sirings  ma  le  of,borse/ 
Mr :  both  are  played  by  a  hOw.^    Vim  Tnifit  UtUn  o»  JHlami^  p.  99. 

CRiT.RKV.Vol.20,/ttnf,  1810.  X 
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to  a  violin,  but  bad  ooly  two  strings  of  hone  kftir,  and  was  pla]Fe4^ 
upon  in  the  same  manner  as  a  violoDCello. 

*  Although  the  Scotish  be  the  prevailing  music  of  the  coontsy, 
the  native  miisiciaos  insensibly  impart  to  it  a  character  of  tbeir- 
own,  the  smoothness  and  simplicity  of  which  they  seem  to  have 
derived  from  their  Scandinavian  ancestors,  and  which  no  intecf. 
course  with  other  countries  has  yet  been  able  altogether  to  eflace. 
Of  those,  however,  who  have  had  opportunities  of  cultivating, 
scientifically,  the  stile  of  the  Scotish  reel,  a  few  have  displayed  a 
taste  and  originality  in  composition,  not  inferior  to  the  moat 
celebrated  musicians  in  ScoUand/* 

Schools  are  now  introduced  into  every  parish ;  reading  and 
writings  are  taught;  and  among  the  young,  the  knowledge  of 
navigation  is  ardently  desired.  The  public  ordinances  of  to» 
ligion  are  respectfully  observed ;  but  the  missionaries  here, 
as  elsewhere,  have  disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  established 
church,  and  caused  fanaticism  to  rear  its  bead  among  the 
fishergden  of  2^tland.  Deviations  from  chastity  are  said  to 
bave  been  less  frec^uent,  since  the  church  has  laid  aside  some 
of  its  former  seventy  of  discipline  with  respect  to  diese  irre^ 

Elarities.  .  The  practice  of  public  exposure  seems  to  have 
d  no  other  effect  than  to  harden  the  offender  at  once  against 
jeproof  and  shame,  and  to  sear  that  feeling  of  delicacy,  which 
IS  the  best  preservative  of  female  virtue.  We  were  sorry  to 
read  that  the  introduction  of  lAe  straw  manulhctory  into  Ler- 
iwick,  has  tended  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  lower  classes 
not  only  io  that  town^  but  in  the  country  m  general. 

«Thc  assemblage,  in  a  small  place,  €i  a  number  of  young 
girls,  unrestrained  by  the  examjAe,  and  removed  from  the^pro- 
tecting  care  of  theii^  parents,  and  suddenly  acquiring  comparative 
ivealtb,  soon  lays  the  foundation  of  habits,  of  vice,  ana  extra- 
vagance. As  they  come  from  eveiy  difibrent  parish,  they  carry 
back  with  them,  on  their  return,  more  or  less  of  the  sentiments 
and  manners  which  they  have  acquired*  and  thus  gradually 
weaken  respect  for  decorum,  and  undermine  in  others,  the  prin* 
ciples  of  virtue  and  morality.^ 

No  country  produces  better  seamen  than  the  Zetland  isles. 
Many  of  l^em  entered  voluntarily  into  the  navy  in  former 
wars ;  but  ^e  establishment  of  a  vigorous  impress  at  Ler* 
wickj  has  greatly  slackened  their  ardour  for  the  service,  and 
produced  m  opposite  sentioient  of  repufpiaaGe  and  disgust. 


«  Tlistb^astiliJ  tiiaii  sdM  l4»itf  Xtf/«'#  Im/»  tf 
IsadptasaaU 
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^  Aboiit  8YX  hundred  men  go  annually  to  Greenland;  and  as 
those  who  engage  for  this  voyage  are  conceived  to  be  complete 
aeamen,  they  are  looked  upon  as  fair  g^ame  by  the  impress  offi'* 
eer»,  and  are  hunted  down  with  remorseless  perseverance.  Some 
have  perished  in  the  rocks,  in  their  attempts  to  escape  from  this 
dreaded  severity,  and  others  hare  had  iheir  health  irrecoverably 
mined  by  watching  and  exposure  during  ii^il^ment  weather. 
The  panic  is  net  con6ned  to  the  young  and  the  Active,  its  sympa* 
thetic  influence  extends  even  to  old  men  and  boys,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  boat  resembling  that  in  the  impress  service,  is 
taken  as  the  signal  for  a  general  flight.  And  not  without  reason, 
for  often  while  celebrating  with  innocent  and  unsuspectng  mirth, 
the  wedding  of  some  youthful  pair,  or  engaged  in  the  annual 
anmsements  of  .a  winter  night,  the  harmony  of  the  scene  has 
been  radely  terminated  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  press- 
gang,  and  their  victims  dragged,  amidst  tears  and  lamentations, 
to  the  general  rendezvous/ 

Superstition  is  still  prevalent  among  the  peasaotry  of 
Zetland. 

*  On  no  subject  are  they  more  superstitious  than  in  what  re- 
lates to  fishing.  Some  of  the  more  skilful  prophets  can  foretel, 
from  the  knots  in  the  bottom  boards  of  a  boat,  whether  it  will  be 
lucky  to  fish  or  not;  and  whether  it  will  be  overset  under  isail, 
or  be  otherwise  cast  away ;  and  boats  have  been  rejected, 
and  torn  up.  in  conseqaence  c^poch  a  prophecy.  When  they 
go  to  the  fisihing,  they  carefully  avoid  meeting  any  person,  unless 
it  be  one  who  has  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  lucky; 
Dor,  when  the  boat  has  been  floated,  is  it  deemed  safe  to  turn 
it  but  with  the  sun.  If  a  man  tread  on  the  tongs  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  be  asked  where  he  is  going,  he  need  not  go  to  the  fuhing 
that  day.  When  at  sea,  the  fishermen  employ  a  nomenclature 
peculiar  to  the  occasion,  and  scarcely  a  single  thing  then  retains 
its  usual  name.  Most  of  their  names  are  of  Norwegian  origin, 
for  the  Norway  men  were  reported  to  have  been  successful  fishers. 
Certain  names  must  not  be  mentioned  \ihile  they  are  setting 
their  lines,  especially  the  minbter  and  the  cat ;  ancf  many  others 
^ually  unmeaning. 

*  Witchcraft  is  still  believed  by  the  peasantry  ^to  exist  in  Zet- 
land; and  some  old  women  live  by  pretending  to  be  witches,  for 
no  one  ventures  to  refuse  what  they  ask.  About  six  years  agp 
a  man  entered  a  prosecution  in  the  sheriff-court  at  Lerwick, 
against  a  woman  for  witchcraft.  He  stated,  that  she  uniformly 
assumed  the  form  of  a  raven,  and  in  that  character  killed  his 
cattle,  and  prevented  the  milk  of  his  cows  from  yielding  butter. 
The  late  Mr.  Scott,  then  sheriflT-substitute,  permitted  the  case  to 
come  into  court,  and  was  at  great  pains  to  explain  the  folly,  and 
even  criminality,  of  such  proceedings/ 

The  belief  iu  Brownie,  the  tutelar  saint  of  hasbandfy>  » 
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beginning  to  be  exploded ;  bat  the  fairies  or  irovDS  still  retain 
their  hold  on  the  |)opular  opinion.  Small  stony  biliocka^  or 
knows,  are  their  places  of  residence ;  when  they  come  abroad, 
they  are  seen 

'  mounted  on  bulrushes,  riding  in  the  air.  If  a  person  should 
happen  to  meet  ni'h),  without  having  a  Bible  in  his  pocket,  he  is 
directed  to  draw  a  circle  round  him  on  the  ground,  and  in  God's 
name  forbid  their  nearer  approach,  after  which  they  commonly 
disappear.  They  are  said  to  be  very  mischievous,  not  only  shoot* 
ing  cattle  with  their  arrows,  but  even  carrying  human  beings 
with  tliem  to  the  hills.  Child-bed  women  are^ sometimes  taken 
to  nurse  a  prince;  and  althoufj^h  the  appearance  o^  the  body 
remain  at  home^  yet  the  immaterial  part  is  removed.  Such  per- 
sons are  observed  to  be  very  pale  and  absent ;  and  it  is  generally 
some  old  woman  who  enjoys  the  faculty  of  bringing  boiil  and 
body  together.' 

'  In  cases  where  a  person  has  been  paralytically  affected,  and 
lost  the  use  of  an  arm  or  a  limb,  the  people  believe  that  the 
{[airies  have  taken  away  the  sound  member,  an4  left  a  log  in  its 
place.  They  have  even  seared  the  affected  limb  witli  a  hot  iron, 
and,  from  the  want  of  sensation  in  the  part,  have  triumphantly 
boasted  of  the  correctness  of  their  opinion/ 

^Chapter  XL  treats  of  the  diseases  most  prevalent  in  Zet- 
land. Cow-pox  was  introduc^  into  Zetland  in  1804 ;  and 
the  practice  has  been  much  encArnged  by  persons  of  all  rankSb 
Typhus  occurs  occasionally  in  every  parish.  Hypochondriasis 
is  said  to  be  of  very  frequent  occurrence  among  persons  of 
all  classes.  The  principal  cause  is  probably  the  copious  use 
of  spirituous  liquors ;  combined  with  the  dreary  humidity  of 
the  climate,  and  the  alternate  excess  of  exertion  and  of  indo- 
lence.   Jpophxy  is  not  unfrequent. 

'  Epilepsy  was  at  one  time  very  common  in  Zetland  among  the 
women;  aud  it  appeared  to  be  communicated  from  one  person 
to  another,on  some  occasions,as  if  by  sympathy.  Numbers  were 
seized  with  fits,  almost  at  the  same  time,  in  the  church  during 
divine  service,  especially  if  the  weather  was  warm,  the  minister, 
apathetic  preacher,  or  the  patient  desirous  of  being  thought  pos* 
sessed  of  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  feeling,  llie  indivi- 
duals thus  affected,  cried  aloud,  beat  themselves  against  the  seats 
of  the  church,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  more  sedate  part 
of  the  congregation. 

*  Thnl  fits  ot  real  epilepsy  occasionally  occur,  cannot  be 
doubted,  but  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  cases  al!uded  to  were 
the  efTccl  either  of  imagination,  sympathy,  or  affectation,  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe.  Rough  treatment  during  a  fit,  or  a 
thrtat  to  be  more  severe  on  the  next  attack,  have  compIeteTf 
isured  many  of  this  afiection/ 
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Consumption  is  more  frequent  than  formerly  in  Zetland. 
This  is  ascribed  to  a  change  in  dress  among  the  higher  class 
of  feiiiale^,-  and  among  others^  to  the  sedentary  habits  and 
bending  posture  which  the  straw  manufactory  renders  neces- 
sary. Elephantiasis,  \vhicb  was  very  prevalent  in  Zetland- 
sixty  years  ago,  is  now  seldom  seen.  IHnea  eapitis,  or  scald- 
head,  is  also  less  fretiyent  than  formerly.  Thisas  principally 
owiog  to  a  greater  attention  to  cleanliness^  and  to  the  intra- 
diictioH  of  more  civilized  modes.  The  croup  seems  of  a 
more  mild  and*  less  dangerous  species  than  in  other  places.' 
A^  soon  as  tha  *  sound  in  the  cough,  resembling  crowing^ 
which  has  been  understood  to  hidicate  a  tendency  to  suffoca- 
tion,  has  been  fairly  established,  all  danger  is  looked  upon  to 
be  at  an  end.*  Scrophula,  that  pest  both  of  tlie  rich  and  of 
the  poorj  is  seen  in  Zetland  in  all  its  varieties,  and  in  its  most 
hideous  forms.  . 

Chapter  XiT.  describes  the  division  of  Zedand  into  pa- 
rishes, and  the  state  of  its  population.  'The  islands  of 
Zetland  are  divided  into  twenty-nine  parishes,  which  form^  ^ 
Ifiirteen  ministries.'  The  clergymen  of  these  ministries  con- 
stitute a  presbytery.  None  of  them  have  a  stipend  less  than 
so/,  nor  above  150/.  The  population  in  1802  amounted  to 
^2,379/*  hut  it  is  supposed  '^to  have  been  considerably  aug- 
mented since  that  period.  'In  the  years  1700,  1720>  and 
1760,  the  small-pox  alone  carried  off  at  each  time. about  the 
fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants.'  Inoculation  became  general 
in  1770,  which  greatly  repressed  the  ravages  of  the  smalU 
pox ;  and  the  recent  introduction  of  vaccination  must  contri-^ 
bute  still  farther  to  diminish  the  mortalitj^s 

The  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  too  great  for 
the  means  of  subsistence ;  for  we  are  told  that  even  in  the  most 
favourable  seasons,  the  crop  does  not  furnish  food  for  the 
consumption  of  six  months.  I'he  fishing,  which  is  precarious 
during  the  winter,  is  not  competent  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency. This  must  be  left  to  an  annual  importation  of  pro- 
visions. 

'  It  is  a  curious  fact/  tays  the  author,  'in  the  history  of  so 
small  a  place,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  although 
apparently  in  good  circumstances,  have  no  certain,  or  visible 
'mean^i  of  subsistence,  who  rise  in  the  morning  without  any  idea 
bow  the  day  is  to  be  spent.  This  was  observed  by  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Sands,  above  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  evil  has  been  in- 
creasin^r  ever  since.  In  almost  every  seasdH  of  scarcity,  several 
.pf  the  smaller  farmers,  unable  to  maintain  themselves  in  the 
country  parishes,  and  being  altogether  idle,  sell  what  live  stock 
is  left,  ind  remove  to  I^rwick.    Their  chief  sdiance  fb(  suppoft 
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14  on  fisbint;^  «nd  the  empkyment  4eriTed  from  tbe  ACcideoUl 
arrival  of  vesseU  in  Bressa  Sound/ 

The  foIlowiDg  regulation  proves^  that  the  sages  of  Zetland 
ip  ancient  times  \^'ere  anxious  to  prevent  a  redundant  popu- 
lation. 

'  That  none  be  allowed  to  marry^  who  has  fiot  forty  pounds 
Seols  of  free  gear  to  set  up  bouse  upon,  or  Boroe  lawful  trade 
whereby  to  subsist ;  nor  such  as  cannot  read,  and  is  someway 
capa]>le  to  demean  himself  as  a  Christian  roaster  of  a  fan^iiy/ 

The  title  of  Chapter  Xlli.  is  'of  whales  and  wrecks. 
The  division  of  the  whales  which  are  annually'  forced  on  .nhore 
in  some  of  tbe  bays,  is  a  fertile  source  of  contention  oetween 
the  admiial^  the  landholders,  and  the  tenants.  We  have  not 
space  to  enter  into  the  details  to  which  the  inquiry  leads« 
Wliatever  disputes  may  be  occasioned  by  unclaimed  wrecks^ 
the  Zell^nders  are  s^id  not  to  be  wanting  in  humanity  to  Ham 
aUKvivors 

Chapter  XIV.  and  la^t,  exhibits  the  natural  history  of  U10 
Zetland  islands,  under  the  heads  of  '  atmospherical  pheno- 
mena/ '  botanical  ob&cr.vatious/  '  geological  observations/ 
'zoological  observations.'  The  following  accoulit  of  the 
Jutland  pouies  may  not  be  unamusing  to  some  of  oar 
readers  : 

'  The  native  Zetland  horse  is  very  small,  seldom  exceeding  ten 
b&nd»  high,  but  well  proportioned,  strong,  and  capable  of  endur- 
ing great  degrees  of  fatigue.  Tbe  best  kind  of  ponies,  as  tbej 
are  called,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  island  of  Fetlar.  The  de* 
scription  given  long  ago,  by  Buchanan,  of  the  Orkney  horses, 
applies  to  those  "at  present  in  Zetland.  *'  Sunt  eis  equulei,  specie 
qnidem  contemtibii^s,  scd  ad  omnes  usus,  supra  quam  credi  po- 
test, strenuT.''  They  run  wild  in  the  bills  until  they  are  thret 
years  old,  when  they  are  caught  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
loads.  They  are  acidom  or  never  taken  into  a  sta  ble^  even  duqag 
the  worst  weather  in  winter ;  and  when  they  fail  in  obtaining 
food  on  the  hills,  they  feed  on  tbe  drift-ware  that  is  left  along 
4he  sei^sbo^e.  Wbep  the  snow  remains  long  on  the  grqun<^ 
they  appjcoacb  tbe  houses,  and  appear  to  supplicate  assistance* 
having  as  it  were  ascertained^  that  support  is  nowhere  else  to  be* 
found.  Some  ^v  more  venturous  individuals  break  into  the 
yards  during  tbe  night  time,  and  destroy  the  corn. 

'  Ahbough  never  regularly  broken  in,  they  soon  become  .do- 
cile  and  tra<:t&bie«  fnd  exhibit  proofs,  qf  great  sagacity.  Tbej 
sf em  to  recoUcct  a  road  over,  which  they  have  passed  only  obee» 
uptb  asioniahing  accuracy.  I  recollect  peiibrnvinf  a  jouffiey  oD 
Mraobral^  iaibt  aumm^  oC  1808»  aktsg  with  tw<»^4»t^r  gfentl^* 
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men*  The  distance  we  had  to  ride  was  five  miles;  and  the 
croorse  lay  over  a  range  of  mossy  hills,  in  which  there  was  not 
the  Testige  of  a  foot-print.  A  guide  attended,  to  point  out  to 
us  ttoe  best  parts  of  the  road ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  make 
many  circuitous  turnings,  to  avoid  the  more  wet  and  boggy  parts 
of  the  hills.  We  accomplished  the  journey  tolerably  well;  but 
we  had  scarcely  proceeded  half  a  miW  on  our  return,  when  ^ 
aiflsed  the  guide,  and  found  ourselves  enveloped  in  a  very  thick 
fog.  I  propose^  that  we  should  wait  until  the  fog  cleared  up  ; 
bat  one  of  the  gentlemen  thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  pro* 
eeedy  and  give  the  horses  leave  to  choose  whatever  road  they 
thought  proper.  Thi^  last  proposal  was  agreed  to,  and  they 
brought  us  back  in  a  shorter  time  than  we  bad  taken  to  go.  The 
circuits  they  made  on  some  occasions  were  so  great,  that  we 
were  often  led  to  believe  that  they  were  wandering  in  the  same 
uncertainty  with  ourselves;  but  our. doubts  were  removed,  by 
finding,  that  after  a  considerablelime  they  brought  us  to  a  spot, 
Which  we  recollected  had  in  the  former  part  of  the  day  inter* 
rupted  our  progress,  and  in  which  we  could  distinctly  trace  the 
narks  of  their  feet  then  first  made  ip  the  moss.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  end  of  our  journey  the  fog  cleared  up  ;  and  when 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  termination  of  it,  the  horses, 
finding  themselvei*  altogether  unrestrained,  made  a  considerable 
deviation  from  the  track  prescribed  by  the  guide,  and  conducted 
us  by  a  much  drier  and  more  equal  road  than  that  which  we  bad 
passed  over  on  the  former  part  of  the  day. 

'  I  was  much  struck  and  gratified  at  this  display  of  memory 
and  sagacity.  In  the  devious  tracks  of  the  hills  they  appeared 
to  be  guided  either  by  the  scent,  or  the  perception  of  the  traces 
of  their  own  former  footstepsT  although  in  the  more  heathy  parts 
of  the  road  I  thought  that  to  be  almost  impracticable.  When  they 
came,  however,  on  ground  with  which  they  had  been  previously 
familiar,  they  preferred  the  track  which  experience  bad  shewn  to 
be  the  best. 

'  The  native  ponie  is  in  general  very  healthy  and  long-lived, 
I  have  seen  one  forty  years  old,  hale  and  strong  Scarcely  any. 
attention  is  paid  to  the  breed.  They  all  run  indiscriminately 
together,  and,  as  the  largest  are  generally  sold,  those  of  the  most 
puny  stature  are  reserved  for  stallions.  In  the  island  of  Unst, 
indeed,  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  breed  of 
this  useful  animal,  by  crossing  it  with  horses  from  Norway* 
The  race  obtained  from  the  descendants  of  this  stock,  are 
larger  and  stronger  than  the  native  horse,  and  neariy  as 
lardy/ 

The  Zethmdera  do  not  make  any  provision  for  &eir  sheep 
during  the  winter  months.  When  the  ground  is  covered  with 
foow,  they  have  soarcely  any  other  meeps  of  subsistence  than 
Ae  see-weed  growing  on  Ae  ahorei  or  what  the  aurf  haa 
drified  on  the  beach.    <  It  le  curioua  la  oi^«(ve/  aaya  the 
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intelligent  author,  ^  with  what  precision  they  leave  the  bills 
and  betake  themselves  «to  the  sea-side  at  the  moment  the  tide 
of  ebb  commences.'  The  following  is  another  instance  of 
the  instinctive  sagacity  of  this  gentle  animal.  During  a  stornt 
pf  snow  they 

'  frequently  assemble  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  side  of  a 
bill,  and  place  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  that  their  heads 
all  incline  towards  the  centre.  By  this  managenieni  their 
breath  keeps  them  warm,  and,  by  di^solvin^  a  part  of  the  icj 
covering,  forms  a  kind  of  vault  above  ifaeir  heads.  In  this 
situation  t1iey  have  been  known  to  remain  ibr  many  days,  during 
which  they  appear  to  maintain  life,  by  eating  the  wool  from  off 
(lach  others'  backs.- 

The  Zetland  sheep  are  subject  to  a  variety  of  diseases^ 
some  of  the  most  fatal  of  which  have,  according  to  tlie 
author's  account,  been  imported  into  the  country  within  die 
lost  forty  years.  i\mong  these,  l)r.  £dmonston  reckons. 
klindncsSf  the  scdbf  tlie  tcater^ickness,  or  general  dropsy,  Uio 
sturdy,  or  dropsy  in  the  brain*  For  this  last  malady,^he 
operation  of  trepanning  has  been  repeatedly  and  successfully 
performed,  since  1778.  We  once  ourselves  saw  an  English 
farmer  perform  this  operation  on  a  sheep  in  a  case  of  hydro- 
cephalus. He  cut  a  round  piece  out  of  the  skull  of  the 
^nimal  with  a  common  knife,  extracted  the  cyst  or  bag  of 
wat^  which  lay  iipon  the  brain,  aqd  afterwards  put  a  plaster 
over  the  prijice  and  kjept  it  from  the  air.  He  had  performed 
the  same  operation  several  tim^s  before,  and  usually  with 
success* 

The  white-tailed  eagle,  or  erne^  as  it  is  called  b  Zetlafid, 
^  the  only  species  of  eagle  in  that  region. 

f.They  have  their  nests  jn  the  high  precipices  of  Uust,  North* 
inaven,  Foula,  and  a  few  other  places ;  and  if  unmolested,  regu* 
jarly  return  ^o  the  siime  spot  every  successive  year.  Notwitb^ 
standing  the  great  difficulty  and  danger  of  getting  near  the  seat 
of  this  mpnarch  of  the  air,  the  adventurous  climbers  frequently 
^s&ail  his  habitation,  and  carry  off  tiie  young.  Ilaving  covered 
liis  head  and  face  with  straw  to  protect  tjitm  from  iiyury,  the 
pllmber  chooses  an  opportunity,  when  the  eacle  is  expected  to 
f>e  from  the  nest,  and  at  the  bayard  pf  his  life  endeavours  to 
gain  the  spot.  IP  the  young  be  asleep  when  he  arrives,  the  con^ 
quest  is  easily  effeqtisd^  but  if  a^vake  and  nearly  fledged|  a  severe 
struggle  ensues.' 

.  '{liis  is  a  pleasing  and  sensible  work,  and  contains  a  good 
deal  of  valual)le  information  relative  to  a  remote  part  of  the 
l^ritish  dominions  which  |s  but  little  known,  but  which  must 
pe  regarded  as  highly  ii^terestioj^  in  a  political  fMaot  of  vjew^  ' 
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Art.  IV. — A  Treatise  on  Hemp,  including  a  comprehend 
she  Account  of  the  best  Modes  of  Cultivation  and  Fre-' 
paration  as  practised  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  t 
with  Observations  on  the  Sunn  Plant  of  India^  which 
may  be  introduced  as  a  fSubstitute  for  many  of  the  Pur^ 
poses  to  which  Hemp  is  now  exclusively  applied.  By 
Robert  Wissett,  Esq.  F.  R.  and  A.  S.  Clerk  to  the  Cam* 
mittee  of  fVarehouses  of  the  East  India  Company.  With 
an  Appendix  on  the  most  effectual  Means  of  producing 
a  Safficiency'of  English  grotcn  Hemp,  by  the* Right  HoHm 
Lord  Somerv'ilte,  pp.  286, 4^0.  Harding,  1808. 

HOWEVER  we  may  condemn  that  crooked  policy  whicli 
£or  the  attainment  oF  particular  objects,  would  entail  on  our 
country  the  borrors  of  a  perpetual  war  with  the  emperor  of 
tlie  French,  we  should  nut  feel  jastified  in  denying  the  s^ 
cessity  of  securing  to  ourselves  such  means  of  self-presenra<- 
tlon,  as  are  consistent  with  the  laws  cK  honour  and  the  feeliugi. 
of  humanity.  As  long  as  we  abstain  from  perfidy,  and  from 
plunder;  >ie  acknowledge  no  exertions  too  important,  no  sa- 
crifices too  gre&t,  for  the  preservation  of  our  constitution, 
and  consequently  of  our  liberty. 

We  look  with  confidence  to  our  navy,  as  the  barrier  between 
us  and  the  overwhelming  power  of  our  enemy;  and  we  9oe 
with  regret,  that  the  resources  for  its  maintenance  are  lest 
in  our  own  power  than  those  for  the  equipment  of  any  other 
species  of  force. 

W^G  have  been  accustomed  to  import  a  great  proportion  of 
our  hemp  from  those  countries  which  are  now  either  openly  at 
yvnr  with  us,  or  under  the  resistless  control  of  our  enemy.  W« 
inust  either  exert  ourselves  to  supply  this  deficiency  from  the 
produce  of  our  own  soil,  or  submit  to  tlia  alternative  of  decid'- 
ing  our  destiny  on  our  own  coasts.  Our  plunder  of  Copen?* 
ha^en  spared  the  authors  of  that  expedition  the  trouble  of  tor-.^ 
turing  their  valuable  faculties  by  providing  future  iftorea  for 
our  navy;  and  if  it  had  not,  these  men  of  honour  had  their 
private  quarrels  to  settle^  as  gentlemen  ought;  and  tbe  Um 
important  object  would  of  necessity  have  been  swallowed  up 
by  the  greater.  As  our  stolen  goods  must  now  be  almost  ex* 
hausM;  it  becoipes  men  of  less  iioble  minds  to  think  a  littU 
of  the  real  situation  of  their  country,  and  to  employ  their  low 
talents  in  devising  such  measures  as  may  secure  the  Britisli 
navy  from  all  probability  of  experiencing  tlie  want  of  a  mate* 
irial  indispensable  to  its  existence.  • 

Among  the  first  who  have  endeavoured  |o  call  the  atteotipo 
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of  the  public  to  the  necessity  of  securing  a  future  supply  of 
httmp,  or  a  substitute  for  it»  from  our  own  possessions^  we 
yenture  to  rank  the  writer  of  the  volume  before  us.  For 
though  he  has  little  claim  in  respect  to  prioritj,  the  elegance 
of  bis  book  and  the  industry  with  which  he  has  collected  the 
observations  of  others^  will  m  the  opinioiu  of  many  compen- 
Wte  for  the  want  of  original  information:  and  as  it  is  princi- 
pidly  iutended  for  the  instruction  of  our  Asiatic  possessioBSy  ita 
fashionable  appearance  was  a  matter  of  no  small  consequence  ; 
whilst  the  elaborate  description  of  every  process,  and  the  de- 
tail of  Bumerous  results,  are  well  calculated  to  answer  the 
proposed  end  of  rendering  the  cultivators  of  India  conversant 
with  the  European  mode. 

'  It  appears  that  the  deficiency  which  we  shall  experience  in 
consequence  of  our  expulsion  from  the  northern  ports,  will 
amount  to  the  produce  of  sixty  thousand  acres.*^  It  is  obvi* 
Otts  that  our  British  dominions  could  not  immediately  appro- 
priate such  a  quantity  of  valuable  soil  to  the  supply  ot  this 
want. 

Mr.  A.  Young  is  of  opinion  that  the  bogs  of  these  kingdomif 
would  produce  *  all  and  more  than  all  the  hemp  that  can  be 
wanted ;'  Lord  Somerville  recommends  its  introduction  into 
the  usual  rotation  of  crops,  especially  as  a  preparation  for 
vfheat;  and  Mr.  Wissett  attempts  to  shew  that  the  Crotolaria 
•Juncea  of  Launaeus,  called  in  India,  Sunn,  may  by  proper 
management  effectually  answer  all  the  purposes  of  hemp. 
Situated  as  we  now  are,  it  is  a  serious  objection  to  the  two 
first  mentioned  plans,  that  the  land  which  produces  hemp  is 
also  a  favourable  soil  for  wheat,  potatoes,  &c.  The.continued 
soperiority  of  our  shipping  will  be  of  little  moment  to  us  if 
ire  cannot  procure  the  means  of  supporting  life;  and  until 
we  know  that  Great  Britain  can  sustain  its  inhabitants^  we 
ahati  regret  every  acre  of  land  which  is  appropriated  to  an* 
other  purpose. 

'  Mr.  Wissett's  view  presents  no  such  obstacle,  the  only 
immediate  hindrances  to  its  success  are  the  obstinacy  and 
prejudices  of  the  Hindus ;  and  nothing  can  be  better  calcn- 
lated  to  remove  these  than  his  plain  and  circumstantial  ac- 
count. ^  As  they  seem  prepossessed  in  favour  of  Sunn,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  encou- 
rage the  cultivation  of  that  plant  only,  leaving  hemp  to  its 


*  Id  fkct  we  shall  not  lose  the  whole  of  this  supply,  en  indirect  tnde  will 
of  course  be  c^ried  on  as  long  as  the  article  bears  a  price  sufficient  to  coua- 
ttrpeiM  tbe  ImmmI  incurred  by  contrebaad  adTcntarcn. 
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established  deatiaation;*  eflpeciatiy  9»  Sunn. is  su^iposed  in 
every  respect  equivalent  to  it^  aifd  OQ  some  accounu  prefer* 
able*  ^ 

Tbe  book  commences  with  a  description  of  the  hemp  plaot, 
accompanied  by  an  observaiioQ.  on  the  vulgar  error  of  mia* 
applying  the  terms  male  and  female,  by  calling  the  fruit  bearer. 
miUef  and  plant  which  distributes  the  farina  the  femaie^ 
This  mistake  we  believe  is  very  common  in  respect  to  most 
dioecious  plants,  and  it  would  be  hardly  worth  noticing,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  confusion  which  it  ci  eutes  in  this  particular 
instance ;  or  we  should  rather  have  said  would  have  created^ 
had  qot  Mr.  Wissett  continually  made  the  neces&ary  eor« 
rection  in  a  parenthedis.  The  botanical  descriptioo  i$ 
chiefly  taken  from  Du  Uamel,  and  Marcundier ;  it  ia  very 
elaborate,  and  sufficiently  illustrated  by  three  very  neat  cop^ 
per-plates. 

Being  thus  introduced  to  the  plant,  we  are  next  made  m* 
quainted  with  the  names  of  auclvvegetabie  substances  as  an 
used  in  India  for  the  purpose  of  making  cordage,  to  wtiieb  ' 
use,  it  seems,  the  hemp  of  £urope  has  never  been  applied  ill 
auy  part  of  the  East. 

'  Perhaps,  (says  Dr.  Roxburgh,}  few  vegetables,  so  widely 
ditfased  over  eve^y  part  oS  tiie  koowa  world,  and  under  the  im« 
fl^ediate  management  of  man,  have  undergone  ie;»  change.  .  ft 
U  perfectly  familiar  to  all  tbe  nations  in  India;  I  may  say,  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  Asia;  yet  L  cannot  diticuver,  that  tiie  fibres  of 
tbe  bark  have  been  employed  by  thein  for  any  purpose,  it  ia 
cultivated  in  small  quantities  every  where  (in  liidia)  oo  accoant 
of  ita  narcotic  qualities.' 

Strong  fibres  may  be  obtained  from  many  Asiatic  vegel* 
ables,  but  the  Sunn  plant  is  decidedly  the  most  eligible  for 
fb»  purpose  of'  affordiDg  a«  eslensive  supply  for  commerciid 
povposes^ 

After  tbia  iBformfttion,  we  are  suddenly  transported  to 
Europe,  and  made  acquainted  with  the  unwelcome  troth  that 
ftuBsia  commaoda  all  the  hemp  grown  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope. Aad/tmder  iIm  head  '  nature  of  the  soil  best  suited  to 
Stti  growtV'  though  there  is  a  sltade  of  diffeience  among  the 
writers  qnoied  tm  this  subject,'  they  are  unanimous  in  their 
opinion  that  t^  Ipnd^  imist  be  rick.  There  is  also  some  dif* 
ference  of  opinion  among  these  authors  in  respect  to  the  ia* 
jury'  it  does  tb  the  soil  on  which  it  is  raised,  but  it  seema 
generally  to  be  allowed,  that  a  liberal  portion  of  manure  wilt 


*  HaojfiM  cn)tlrate<i  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  aa  iotosieatiof  dnif. 
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lender  rich  land  capable  of  producing  successive  crops  of 
h^mp  Hrithout  any  deterioration. 

Mr.  'Wiasett  has  consulted  the  best  authorities  on  the  sub* 
jeet  of  his  pubhcation^  and  has  collected  a  mass  of  experi- 
mental knowledge,  which  cannot  fail  of  being  highly  import* 
anty  not  only  to  those  for  whose  use  it  is  principally  intended, 
but  to  eyerv  agriculturist,  who  is  anxious  to  form  a  welt 
founded  opinion  on.  the  advantages  of  cultivating  hemp, 
wad  desirous  of  being  acquainted  with  its  managemenr. 

Prom  the  nature  of  the  work  it  would  be  useless  to  at- 
tempt illustrating  its  merits  by  quotation,  and  difficult  to  dravr 
an  accurate  general  result  from  the  extracts  of  which'  it  is 
composed;  however^  as  the  observations  of  Lord  Somerville^ 
nrhich  wind  up  the  whole,  are  founded  on  the  experience  of 
others,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  consequence  of  impar- 
tial and  deliberate  examination :  and  as  he  does  not  counte* 
nance  a  practice  to  which  he  is  unwilling  to  give  a  fair  trial, 
we  are  inclined,  though  widely  differing  from  him  in  regard  to 
tfie  expediency  of  his  proposed  increase  of  the  growth  of 
hemp,  to  allow  considerable  imporunce  to  his  remarks. 

Speaking  of  prohibitions  of  land-owners  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  hemp,  he  adds. 

.  *  To  induce  landlords  to  withdraw  these  prohibitions  is  my  prti^* 
cipal  object  in  the  present  concise  and  ha^iy  statement  of  facts: 
and>  as  it  would  ht  improper  in  me  to  recommend  that  to  others, 
which,  in  similar  circumstances,  I  would  not  do  myself,  it  be* 
bores  me  to  state,  that  I  have  strongly  advised  the  growth 
of  hemp,  in  the  whole  of  a  parish  which  belongs  to  me  in  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  provided  the  crop  is  not  sown  on  the  same 
land  more  than  once  in  three  seasons,  and  I  shall  give  my  te- 
nants a  similar  option  in  the  adjeiniiig  county  of  Somerset^' 

In  the  next  paragraph  his  k>rdship  supposes  that  one  hutt" 
dred  ani  fort^  thousand  acres  would  grow  more  ^n  the 
whole  annual  consumption  of  this  country.  This  appears  so 
large  an  allowance  of  hud  for  the  purpose,  that  we  should 
suspect  some  error  of  the  press,  were  not  the  number  ex- 
pressed verbally.  Mr.  A.  Young  supposes  that  sixty  thousand 
acres  would  suppjy  the  whole  deficiency  of  our  importation; 
and  the  quantity  of  land  in  the  British  domiiuans  appropriated 
to  the  cultivation  of  hemp,  bears  a  soidi  proportion  to  cor 
consumption. 

I1ie  counties  of  Uncoln,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Nor* 
thumberland,    York,  (East    Riding),    Liecester^  Warwick,: 
Gloucester,  and  Somerset^  are  considered  as 

\best  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  hemp,  without  any  ntU^Qftl 
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dleraDgeai«nt  .of  their  present  tyfttem  of  husbandry,  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  growUi  of  com;  because  hemp  is  generally  admitted 
to  be  a  most  excellent  preparative  for  wheat.  Thus  it  leaves  the 
far  greater  part  of  South  Britain  and  Wales,  together  with  the 
wbofe  of  North  Britain^  in  the  undisturbed  possession  6f  their 
present  mode  of  cultivation.  A  large  proportion  of  Ireland  al80> 
from  its  climate,  and  the  strength  of  its  soil,  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  hemp. 

'This  crop  ma^  be  sown  on  strong  land  without  manure, 
aindon  trftrior  soils  with  it;  and,  unless  it  is  suffered  to  stand 
for  seed,  it  does  not  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  impoverish 
the  soil,' 

We  must  remark  on  this  last  paragraph,  that  his  lordship 
cannot  by  inferior  aoils  be  supposed  to  mean  such  as  are  ill 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  grain^  as  experience  contradicU 
such  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  Wissett  has  shewn  that  our  Indian  poaseasions  afford 
a  valuable  substitute  for  hemp,  and  it  is  Meli  known  that 
•thers  of  our  colonies  are  also  well  adapted  for  its  cultivation, 
and  are  also  capable  of  supplying  their  inhabitants  with  the 
means  ofexisteuce.  This  clearly  points  out  to  us  the  use  to 
vrhich  we  ought  to  apply  our  native  soil,  which  we  know  to 
be  incapable  of  answermg  both  these  purposes.* 


Abt.  V. — Faulconsiein  Forest,  a  Romantic  Tale,  1  vol. 
Loudon,  Hookham,  1810. 

THIS  is  a  very  pleasing  romance.  The  story  is  well  put 
together,  and  related  without  improbability  or  irksome- 
ness*  The  scene  is  laid  in  Hungary  during  the  reign  of  the 
young  Queen  Frederica,  who  is  beset  by  enemies  and  haughty 
nobles,  who  appear  very  much  disinclined  to  submit  to  femde 
sway.  The  queen  is  represented  as  beautiful,  amiable,  and 
big^y  fascinating,  but,  like  most  crowned  heads,  plunged  in 
the  luxuries  and  dissipation  of  a  court. 


*  Tbe  consumption  of  bemp  for  agricaltoral  purposes  may  be  consider- 
ably dtmimibed  by  substituting  hng-xuooi.  About  two  years  ago  an  cxperi* 
loent  vas  aiad*  in  Lincolnshire  by  fabricathig  sacks,  halters,  cart-ropes. 
Sec  of  this  material.  Mnc]i  was  expected  firom  the  experience  of  a  fe.w 
weeks:  ropes  for  shipping,  ereo  cables  were  talked  of  by  some  sauguipe 
projectors.  They  have  now  formed  a  cooclasion  ratber  humiliating,  btit 
not  cootesaptible;  we  understand  it  to  be  this:  that  wool  answers  the  ptfr. 
poses  of  bCttp  in  aU  circumstances  where  it  is  little  exposed  to  moisture, 
aad  may  tbea  supply  its  place  to  advant^^e^  bat  in  all  others  it  is  founa 
fWf  hifiirior.  R.  ' 
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Tbe  character  of  Cardinal  Friuli,  the  wily  mifuflter  of  the 
joothful  queen,  is  well  developed^  M'itfaout  being  rendered  too 
prominent  on  tbe  canvass.  Some  of  our  romance  writers 
seem  to  delight  in  infusing  all  the  diabolical  qualities  that 
eirer  fiossessed  tbe  human  mind,  or  were  blended  in  the 
human  fancy  into  their  Romish  priests,  making  them  not  only 
the  agents  and  workers  of  all  mischief  and  wickedness,  but 
almost,  and  altogether,  the  heroes  of  their  tales,  whereas, 
though  bold  and  strongly  marked  either  for  good  or  bad  ac« 
tions  according  to  the  plan  bf  tbe  story,  they  should  appear  only 
secondary  instiiiments  in  the  conduct  *of  the  plot.  In  fhie 
character  of  Friuli  in  this  amusing  volume,  the  pride  bf  the 
priest,  the  wiles  of  the  politician,  and  the  revenge  of  the  man 
are  well  pourtrayed^  without  being  brought  so  forward  as  to 
aupefbede  the  other  characters. 

The  heroine  of  the  tale,  Ernestine,  sister  of  Casimir,  count 
of  Faulconstein,  is  admirably  drawn.  She  is  gifted  with 
every  feminine  charm,  ^^hich  slie  combines  with  that  enthusi- 
astic spirit  of  love  for  her  country,  and  that  high  sense  of 
duty  which  we  may  imagine  an  Hungarian  soldier's  daughter 
to  feel  and  to  display.  But  her  heroic  and  noUer  quahtrai, 
are  very  adroitly  blended  with  a  Sweet  and  gentle  disposrtioti. 
We  have  all  the  softness  of  the  female,  and,  at  tbe  same  timfe^ 
all  that  firmness  which  is  so  admirable,  and  so  desirable  in 
in  women,  with  nothing  masculine,  yet  tinged  tritfi  an  enthn- 
siasm  that  renders  the  whole  not  only  pleasing,  but^  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  romance,  highly  appropriate. 

The  account  which  is  given  of  the  seiziire  of  the  queen  by 
Vedova,  in  order  to  force  her  to  marry  him,  and  her  miracul- 
ons  escape  from  perishing  in  the  falls  of  Hela,  we  will  trail* 
kribe. 

'  On  recovering  her  c<msc!oaftnes8»  she  fbund  herself  again  in 
'  the  power  of  VedovQ,  who  was  bearing  her  in  hts  arms  through 
the  woods. 

•  He  reached  the  Lugar's  »ide,  and  called  aloud  on  the  beat- 
man,  who  had  wandered  from  the  cove;  but  tbe  oefaoet  of  the 
mountain  alone  replied  in  hoarser  murmurs.  As  he  placed  his 
ftir  victim  in  the  bark,  his  eyes  sparkle'd  wflTi  a"  ferocious  joy, 
and  he  printed  a  kiss  on  her  cheek  with  an  air  of  triumph. 

*  Nay,  struggle  not,*  be  cried,  '  nor  bruise  those  delicate  limbt 
With  fruitless  efforts.  Once,  Frederica,  to  have  obtained  yoSir 
smiles,  I  would  have  traversed  the  burning  sands  of  the  desert, 
and  braved  tbe  direst  periU;  but  the  delusion  is  past.  Though 
jrou  offered  me  your  throne,  1  would  not  forego  the  transportpf 

.  aatiating  my  veiigcatice :  to  triumph  over  your  disdainfd  virti^, 

•  ahd  see  you  in  th^  dust  cling  to  my  kneesj  and  bathe  them  w^ 

the  tears  of  shame,  will  give  me  a  deeper  joy  than  I  should  once 
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iitve  Mif  had  you  cooferred  on  me  yoar  ^W^n  heart.  King* 
doms  Bboidd  not  bribe  me  to  relinquish  my  purpose :  though  it 
were  to  rain  6re,  and  the  earth  should  yawn  under  my  feet,  yet 
would  I  strain  you  to  my  bimova,  and  listen  to  the  munic  of  your 
ahrieks,  till  the  sense  of  hearing  were  druwned  in  death. 

*  Mark  me,  haughty  fair-one:  Among  the  Carpathian  moun* 
tains  stands  a  solitary  castle,  inaccessible  biit  to  those  who  knoir 
the  mazy  defiles  leading  to  it:  impervious  woods  surround  the 
sanctuary,  and  hide  it  even  from  the  wandering  goatherd :  there 
we  will  consecrate  the  hours  to  love ;  there  shall  you.  hide  your 
blushes  in  my  armsi  and  own  my  boldness  merited  the  conquest 
it  bad  gained.  " 

'  While  he  spoke,  Vedova  eyed  the  trembling  queen  with 
aavage  exultation ;  then  raising  his  voice,  he  shouted  to  the  boat- 
man:  ^ 

*  What,  ho!  Bertrand  ! — ^where  can  the  slave  be  loitering  V 

*  Impatient  of  delay,  and  pale  with  wrath,  the  prince  at  length 
unmoored  the  boat,  and  began  to  ply  the  oars.  With  difficiuty 
could  he  resist  the  violence  of  the  stream.  . 

*  Swollen  by  the  autumn  rainsr  the  river  rolled  impetuously 
towards  the  Falls  of  Hela:  not  half  a  league  from  the  cove  where 
they  embarked,  it  fell  in  one  vast  sheet  of  foam  from  a  tremend- 
ous precipice,  and  was  lost  in  the  yawning  chasm  beneath,  till 
it  burst  again  from  a  cavern  at  some  distance,  and  brawling  over 
a  bed  of  rocks^  mingled  its  turbid  surges  with  the  waters  of  the 
Danube. 

'  The  terrified  Frederica  threw  an  eager  glance  around  :  the 
mists  that  curled  in  thick  wreaths  over  the  bosom  of  the  stream, 
prevented  her  from  seeing  distinctly  the  further  shore ;  but  sh* 
descried  lurking  among  the  cliifSy  some  horsemen,  whose  savage 
mien  and  strange  attire  gave  them  the  air  of  robbers. 

'Vedova  hailed  them,  and  they  rode  towards  a  projecting 
point  of  the  mountain,  where  the  tufted  pines  concealed  them 
mm  her  sight.  "  Am  I  then/'  she  exclaimed,  wringing  her 
bands,  *«  to  be  the  sport  of  ruffians  V 

<  The  prince  regarded  her  distres|  with  the  malignity  of  a 
fiend,  and  a  bitter  smile  convuised.his  features. 

'  Ai  the  bark  glided  near  an  osier  isle,  which  rose  in  the  midst 
of  the  river,  a  swan,  that  had  often  fed  from  her  hand,  came 
swimming  towards  her  with  its  callow  brood,  and  breasting  th4 
waves,  stretched  out  its  jetty  beak,  and  ruffied  its  pluo^age  with 
Joy.  '*  My  poor  favourite,'^  she  murmured,  "  you  cannot  aid 
me.'^  The  stream  near  the  isle  was  hardly  half  a  fatbom  deep» 
and  ibe  could  discern  the  yellow  sand  beneath  its^  glassy  wa¥es : 
were  she  to  leap  from  die  boat,  she  thought  a  grateful  instiact 
.  might  lead  the  swan  to  guide  her  in  safety  to  the  shore. 

*  The  bird  approached  as  if  it  hastened  to  her  rescue,  bat  soot^ 
tCared  by  the  dashing  oars,  swam  back  to  its  nest. 

*  Deiperatf,  aad  bewildered  by  her  fears,  Frederica  attempted 
ta  im^ada  the  pmgresi  of  thebailc»  as  it  i^aed  a  b^  of  mck. 
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by  ^aspiti;  their  tufted  heads^  that  ncdded  hig:h  above  the 
stream. 

*  With  a  withering^  frown  Vedova  rose  from  his  iteat,  and 
roQghfy  seized  her  uriiit :  io  hit  baste  he  forgot  the  oari>,  which 
alid  from  the  boat,  and  were  borne  far  away  by  the  current. 

^  The  bark  went  rapidly  down  the  river,  and  soon  the  thunder 
of  the  Falls,  before  but  faintly  heard,  deepened  on  the  breeze. 

*  Vedova  looked  aghast,  and  bit  h»s  !ips  with  rage  ;  appalled 
by  the  sound,  he  st«od  on  the  prow,  and  threw  an  eager  glance 
towards  the  woody  cliffs,  amon?  which  his  associates  were  con- 
cealed. His  fair  victim  fat  gloomily  resigned  to  her  fate  :  though 
terrible,  it  was  preferable  to  dishonour,  ^fu perish  in  the  tor* 
tent  was  less  dreadful^  than  to  be  clasped  in  Vedova's  hated 
mitt*  Yet  her  courage  died  away,  when  she  beheld  the  groves 
of  the  palace^  which  extended  on  the  left  to  the  margin  of  the 
Lugar, 

*  She  had  oden  roved  with  her  favourite  Elfrida,  along  the 
steeps  above.  Two  evenings  before,  the  marquiss  of  Lrlmir  joined 
them  in  their  walk  :  enchanted  by  bis  discourse,  she  wandered 
«i  till  the  shadows  of  twilight  warned  her  to  return.  From  the 
dell  below  they  viewed  with  silent  enthusiasm  the  river  failing 
through  the  rifted  rocks.  She  could  not  avoid  shuddering  at  the 
swfal  sight,  though  the  horrors  of  the  cataract  were  softened  by 
the  interposing  masses  of  foliage  that  hid  the  crags,  and  disco- 
Tered  only  the  descending  sheet  of  foam,  tinted  by  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  ;  though  her  arm  was  locked  in  Leopold's,  and 
he  laughed  at  lier  fears,  s}\e  had  hastened  from  the  terrific  spot. 
What  a  transition  I  an  hour  had  scarcely  elapsed,  since  she  was 
•eated  by  him  at  the  banquet ;  she  was  then  the  most  enviable 
of  women.  From  the  pinnacle  of  greatness  she  had  been  be-^ 
trayed  into  the  power  of  a  villain,  whose  designs  were  so  atro* 
clous,  that  she  welcomed,  as  a  refuge  from  them,  the  dreadful 
(death  which  menaced  her. 

/  The  deafening  din  of  the  torrent  every  moment  encreased  s 
it'echoed  from  the  caverns  beneath  the  fall,  like  subterranean 
thunder.  Escape  seemed  hiDpelcss,  so  irresistible  was  the  strength 
of  the  current. 

*  The  livid  hue  of  Vedova's  countenance  bespoke  hi*  dismay, 
bat  in  this  terrible  emergence,  the  young  queen,  though  nursed 
hi  softness  and  indolence,  and  warmly  attached  to  the  pleasures 
of  life,  displayed  a  courage  till  now  unknown  to  her :  she  re^ 
solved  not  to  disgrace  her  nigh  birth,  but  to  meet  her  doom  with 
the  calmness  of  conscious  innocence. 

'  Casting  on  the  prince  a  look  of  scorn,  '*  Baffled  traitor,"  she 
cried,  '^-vain  was  your  boast  of  exulting  in  my  dishonour. 
When  hurried  with  me  down  yon  falling  flood,  or  dash«d  on 
iome  crag  beneath,  will  you  enjoy  my  dying  groans,  and  eye  my 
Biangled  form  with  barbarous  triumph,  as  if  you  lay  upon  a 
couch  of  roses  ?  I  shall  resign  my  being  unsullied  by  the  taint 
•f  aub  and  heaven  viU  receive  me  to  its  nercy*    B|it  yoa  iai 
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th«t  aoppdUiigr  niHiKiieat  will  be  ^W^A  wilh  borror  fuoid  renforae ; 
nof  «t|l  £0^  ^ra  i^^  pt0«(l  Cbr  parcel  tjfeforp  the  tribunal  of  an 
otFeiided  Godr  many  a  tender  friend  will  mourn  B»y  doom,  and 
thiakfof  me  with  fond  l-e§ret  \  but  yoorfnte  wiU  exeitt.np  tear 
of  pity^:  the  gcwMJI:attd  ju»t  will  tod  youftnAma.iviUfccxir^eB  l^' 

'  Rage  convulsed  Vedova'tt  I^Hirhila  »he  ^pok^Ani^cbift  ^yeti 
heue»ib  their  lowQiiQg.Un>wa>daaied  with,  a  Jwdi^btte.  ' ''  Con- 
fusion  !  must  I  bear  these  taunts  from,  a  %roiaan|  ftom  one  whoee 
baleful  Uautifcsbai^  beed  i^y  ruHi !     I  laagb  at  your  wild  pre- 
plietic  threats  of  future*  retribisti«u.     Wefa  not  this  globe  the 
sport  of  chajKe»  or  blind^fatality,  would  Innocence  and  beauty,  . 
such  as  yaur%  be  \eft,  a  prey  ito  the  remorseless  .flood?.    Monks  • 
may  delude  with  ijnoulderii^ legends  their  weak^aQdsupeftiitioiia  : 
vourics — I  scorn:  al^kiEi  ibeir  hopes  and /ears..    My.  desires  have  it 
centred  on  this  world's  pleasyres*— but  I  can  renounce  lhem>  aiidrr! 
boldly  plunge  into  eternal  night. 

"  Yet  wherefore  should  I  seek  the  jaws  of  deatb  ?     Mark  me^ 
iosulting  iair :    thoi^fa   you  have  leaded   me  with  .unjust  r««> 
proacbea,  I  still  wou^a^vish  to  snatiCh  yotifroin  d€M^qctHHai;i  and  • 
at  least  flescrve  a  fond  feturd.    Plunge  wllii  me  iotP;  ItieiwavS^it  i 
and  I  wjll)^trivaiobeary^.to  the  btttd,?  .     v  •       i 

/' KiB^f  tVedeva-;  I  had.  r^tl^r  die  a  thoufland  dea^s  than  owe 
my  life  to  you,    I  conBde  it  to.  Ibe;  piroiecting  care  ef  beaveo." 
*'  Scorn  you   my   generous  otfer.?'-  'es^elajn^d  .(b^.'indigaani.- 
prince;  "  then  rush  into  perdition."  -     *  :         •  f 

'  He  leaped  from  the  boat,  and  for  a  while  straggled  with;  the 
paging,  tide.     Bu^.  at  length  be  saak.  .  Frederica  abttdderiligj  : 
turned  away.     Her  doom  seemed  inevitably.    She  ca/it  a  wistful, 
lopk  to^^fir^s  the  groves  of;  tb^  paUce;  bow  quick  beat-Jier  heart 
on  discovering  Leopold,   who  stood'  9nitbe  verge  of  abettliag 
crag«  marking  with  agony  the  course  9f  the  bj|rk. 

'  iler  hair  had  escaped  from  the  wr^th  .of  >jewe)s  that  ooa*  / 
fined  it,  and  streamed  in  the  wind  :  she  railed  towards  bimibev.  ( 
dark^eyes  floating  in  tears  :  a  tre«$ipm  glow  .sufi«^  ibearalMliek  \ 
andshcVlaispqfl  her  bflMads  with  mi^meotary -raptureirelitbtfholdtug 
.  him  once  mor^ '.  «         •         -     .  ,  w       i-  ft  !i 

\  JhoQgh  sl^  cherished  not  l\xtK[  faintest  hope,  it.gavftlihf  a 
lnourllf^^  picture  to  reflect  ihat.ahe  ahoiild  live  ih'htacewiem- 
brance»  and  be  mourned  to  bfs  latest  brtatbk     Had  she  pefiabed 
in  the  abyss.'  u^iseen  by  aoy  buoran  efe^  her  fate  would  never  • 
have  been  discovered:   she  might  have  bteo  suspected  tamely 
-to  baye  yielded,  to  Yedpva'epdwett  oHirbeltig' bodrne  Jbo  some 
^■H^Pf-  fortress   among  the  Gaif  atbibn  .tmnitntaid'^  arid  the?* ' 
brj:^^^  of  qbloquy; Blight:  have  soiled -^her  ffeme?  but  kiowtbe    • 
tears  of  her;fom>Wff)9T:Qi>untry  wovld  bedew  r her  rbearte^  and  ^ 
^9*{f^<SmA^ciM)d..Ji9apifeiev^  herreneiiHei  wttlLimeioiaft'aad 

pi^y*     .;».,'•     •■    f  ;   v1    •  -        •   -.  r       •:.;.•  ;    ■).  :  .;       •  i 

'To  calm  the  distfaotien  0f  Leepel&iebe  endeavoured.  tx>  Qoo»t  \ 
ceaT  be>  terror;  but  when  the  wiadh]ig:c»^i the  shore  hkl  him' i 
fn>m.b^  ^d  the  iutrk  was  biiimd  ihenffltibvan  eversbaciomig 
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rocky  through  whose  obscurity  no  creature  badetfer  passed,  with- 
out being  lost  in  the  Fall ;  her  fortitude  fled,  and  she  abaudoiied 
herself  to  despair. 

*  The  roar  of  the  cataract  was  here  so  loud,  that  the  valttt re 
feared  to  build  its  nest  in  the  catrities  of  the  clifis  above. 
Stunned  by  the  horrid  sound;  she  drooped  her  head  asainst  the 
side  of  the  baik;  the  Mood  froze  in  her  veins,  and  she  lay 
almost  deprived  of  animation. 

'  An  ancient  oak,  half-uprooCcd  by  the  tempest,  hung  frown- 
ing over  the  torrent ;  the  mighty  force  of  the  waten  produced 
a  perpetual  trembling  of  the  rock  it  ^w  from ;  and  every  blast 
threatened  to  hurl  it  into  the  foaming  gnlph.  While  Leopold 
gased  on  it,  iu  shattered  branches  appeared  to  approach  still 
nearer  the  flood.  By  advancing  along  it,  he  thought  that  he 
might  possibly  snatch  the  lair  victim  from  destruction. 

^  He  rushed  towards  a  tuft  of  shrubs,  which  he  imagined  hid 
the  path  to  it,  resolving  to  rescue  her  or  perish :  but  he  found 
himself  on  the  rergt  <x  a  wild  chasm,  formed  by  some  great 
convulsion  of  nathre.  The  oak  was  inaccessible  from  the  ridge 
of  the  mountain  on  .which  he  stood,  and  where  the  steep  was 
less  precipitous,  it  was  covered  with  impervious  underwood.  If 
he  were  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  attempt  penetrating  through 
the  gleii,  long  before  he  could  reach  the  cliff  the  hapless  queen 
would  be  inevitably  lost,  for  the  boat  was  within  fifty  pacea  of 
the  Fall. 

'He  measured  with  horror  the  space  she  had  yet  to  pass,  be- 
fore her  tender  limbs  would  be  ingulphed  by  the  raging  waters, 
and  wrung  his  bands  in  despain 

**  Oh,  for  an  eagle's  wing,*'  he  cried,  «*  that  I  might  speed  to 
yen  lovely  crcatture's  rescue  I" 

'  What  were  bis  feelings  when  he  beheld  Count  Faulconstein, 
who  had  parted  from  him  in  the  woods,  spring  fh>m  the  glade 
beyond  the  chasm,  and  climb  the  brow  of  the  cliff 

'  Cialmir  rushed  towards  the  oak,  without  a  moments  pause. 
'The  -b^^ldtit  miriner  that  ever  ploughed  the  deep,  6ne  tn«  ' 
ured  to  sleep  upon  the  giddy  mast,  in  defiance  of  the  storm, 
would  net  hava  dared  expose  his  liih  to  such  dreadfal  perfl ;  but 
he  wasvaised  by  a  subline  impulse  above  all  fear.  Widi  an 
intrepid  step  he  pressed  the^  knotted  oak,  though  it  groaned  be- 
neath his  weight,  and  the  bianohei  were  washed  by  the  spray  of 
of  the  descending  flood, 

f  The  marquis  of  BrUnfr  scttrceW  breathed  through  alarm^he 
trembled  not  less  for  his  fViend  than  for  the  queen,  and  shud- 
dered to  think,  that  the  two  beings,  for  whom  alone  he  wished 
to  live,  m^ht  the  tiext  moment  be  buried  in  the  abyss  T 

« Cottiii  ftalcanstem   ttsod  calm,  and  collecred,  amM  tha 
uproar  of  the  waters.    The  sacred  love  which  glowed  in  hii 
bosom^  w«is  a  powerfol  amutet,  that  in  this  terrible  emergence 
inspirad  him  with  more  than  mortai  oourase. 
« Hia  eyes  wererivsOed  M  liie  baik^  which  cant  atowty  on 
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ct  (he  eddy  Whiried  it  round,  lie  perceired  with  Lottor  tbat  the 
lerrified  queen  had  enveloped  her  face  m  her  robe,  and  auAk 
bereft  of  animation  against  the  stem« 

*  He  called  to  her  in  the  accent  of  deq>air,  but  hia  voice  vaa 
drowned  by  the  deafening  din. 

«« Awake !  Frederica,  awake  to  life  !''  he  cried  in  a  louder 
tone. 

*  She  heard  hhn  :  she  threw  back  the  mantle  from  her  eyea : 
she  beheld  him  kneeling  on  the  incumbent  oak.  He  stretched 
towards  her  his  jniardian  arma. 

*  She  started  from  her  seat,  and  aa  the  eddy  hurried  her  be- 
neath, raisol  her  clasped  hands. 

.  *  The  energy  of  Count  Faulconstein's  feelings  endued  him  with 
bercaleao  powers ;  a  Hon  s  sinew  nerved  his  am.  Grasping  with 
one  hand  a  branch  of  the  oak,  with  the  other  he  caught  the  fair 
trembler  by  the  wrist,  and  raised  her  from  the  boat,  which  the  nest 
instant  was  precipitated  down  the  Fall  and  dashed  to  atoms  f 

'  With  difficulty  could  he  support  her  in  his  arms :  but  at 
length  rising  on  his  feet,  he  bore  her  slowly  along  the  moaay 
trunk,  that  Aook  under  his  tread. 

*  What  extasy  did  the  marquis  of  Erlmir  feel,  on  seeing  him 
reach  the  cliff  in  safety,  with  his  lovely  burthen  * 

*  He  hastened  to  join  them,  but  some  minutes  elapsed  before 
1w  was  able  to  discover  the  path  through  the  woods^ 

'The  count  meanwhile  bore  Frederica,  who  had  ftuDted 
through  horror,  to  a  aeouestered  grotto«  at  some  distance  ftovk 
the  FalL' 

After  this  extract  we  will  concludoj  by  again  repeating  th« 
aaAlaction  we  derived  from  the  perusal  of  Faurconatein  Fo- 
rest }  and  we  recommend  it,  aa  a  pleasing  and  moral  tde. 


AiT.  VL — Old  Ballads ;  Historical  and  Narrative,  with 
same  of  modem  date,  collected  from  rare  Copies  and 
MSS.  By  Thomas  Evans,  A  New  Edition,  revised  and 
connderahlif  enlarged,  from  public  and  priv'afe  Collect 
tions,  by  m  Son,  Ji.  A.  Evans.  4  vols.  Svo.  "  Evana^ 
1810. 

THE  first  edition  of  thia  collection  was  published  in  die 
yeai:  1777^  in  two  volumea  only ;  which,  on  the  second  edi- 
tioD^  (17M)  were  augmented  to  four.  The  present  is  die 
diird  edition.  The  publicatiou  was  undertaken  by  the  late 
JMr.  Evans,  on  a  plan  aqoaSar  to  that  of  Dr.  Perc/a  'Reliquea 
of  Aoetcnt  Poetry ;'  ^,  although  neither  the  materisda  of 
which  it  waa  compqied^  nor  the  mode  in  which  il  was  exe« 
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tuted,  could  ever  have  entitled  it  to  the  honouf  of  a  cor^ 
pfirUoii,  in  respect  of  merit,  with  its  prototyi>e  f  yet  it  b^ 
always  been  considered,  io  a  secondary  degree,'  as  creditable 
to  the  industry  of  the  collector,  atid  as  an  useful  and  enter- 
tainmg  appendage  to  the  library  of  an  antiquarian. 

Our  present  concern  is  only  with  the  additions  and  altera- 
tions made  by  the  new  editor  ;  and  these  arc  stated  by  himself 
in  an  advertisement,  the  words  of  which  will  inform  bur 
readers  as  concisely  as  possible,  of  vvhat  in  general  ihcy  are  to 
ejipcct  from  his  labours. 

'Wherever  I  have  had  an  opportunity,!  have  collated  the  ballads 
with  th^  earliest  editions,  which  were  frequently  inares^We* to 
the  isCte  editor,  and  haVc  restored  the  geftuhie  readings,. whfch 
had  been  materially  changed  arid  deterwrated  in  the  tnodem 
copies.  1  have  omitted  all  the  poems  of  Goldsmith,  Gray,  Sit 
\Vm.  Jones,  Chattel  ton,  and  other  eminent  modern  writers,  i^h««e 
l^/ks  hav*  feten  collected,  and  may  be  presumed  to  be  in  the 
ttfadtr's  posse? Bion.  I  hope  1  shall  not  be  charged  with  a  want 
of  gallantry,  for  leaving  out  the  eflusions  of  Mrs.  Robinson,  and 
K.'lVl,  Wdliam^^  I  felt  no  tenderness  for  the  feeble  productions 
of  Jeminj^hami  Bull,  Blacklock,  and  a  few  others  ;  they  flever 
ieeerVedifjriaceiiv  this  collection,  and  even  b«id  they  ^ssessed, 
more  merit  than  they  <!an  claim,  it  most  be  admitt^ed  tilal«l9kef 
occupied  too  large  a  portion  of  a  wbrk  destined  to  eshlUI'  the 
kjgfft^mat^producti^iis  of  ouricarly  minitreW 

This  work  of  omission  was  indeed  a  very  necessary  one ; 
bdt  hi  bur  (pinion  it  ought  to  h^ve  been  extended  -Ailhen 
In  all  coaipilations  of  this  nature,  a  strict  chrooologieal  liiM 
shouljdbe  drawn — (let  it  be  at  the  end  of  queen  £li:Aibetb,  or 
of  king  James,  or  at  the  Restoration)  and  every  poem  ought, 
without  favour  and  indulgence,  to  be  excluded  which. the 
editor,  upon  the  exercise  of  his  best  critical  judgment,  shall 
deem  assignable  to  a  period  later  than  tliat  o^  the  boundarv 
thus  adopted.  In  the  indiscriminate  admission  of  ballads 
merely  mpdern,  even  of  songs  and  sonnets  by  liviiig  au- 
thors, iXr,  Percy,  though  not.  by  one-tenth  part  so  great  a 
sinner  as  the  original  editor  of  the  co11e<*tion  now  before  us, 
Tet^ave  an  exsimple  of  arbitrary  selection  which  has' proved 
extremely  mischievous  to  subsequent  compilers,  and  destroys 
the  simplicity  of  his, own  perfornuince.  We  vfould^arry  this 
law  of  exclusion  so  far  as. to  embrace  a  class  of  poetry,  which 
some  of  the  more  rigid  antiquaries  seem  to  have  considered  n 
^  a  legitimate  appeuds^e  to  ancient  collections ;  we  mean,  suck 
modern  compositions  as  are  written  avowedly  in  imitatipn  of 
tiie  ancient.  In  short,  the  line  once  fixed  should  be  observed 
iivall  cases  vnthout  a  single  exception. 
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'    liut  lo  proceed  wiib  ouf,editoi's  exempt rfkcihn. 

'  Tl^ese  otnisfions/  lie  says  '  and  the  angmrntation  of  (lie 
size  of  each  volume,  have  enabled  me  to  UitrofJuct^  a  cousidcr<ibie 
nu.aber  of  ancient  productions  ;  many  of  which  are  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  have  not  been  inserted  in  any  oiher  (OMCCtion. 
The  late  duke  of  Roxburghe  possessed  a  very  singular,  and  almost 
ma^cliless  collection  of  old  ballads.  The  history  of  ihesci  will 
subjoin  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Nicol,  extracted  from  an  unpublished 
preface  to  the  catalo^i.e  of  hi^  friend  and  patron.  •«  This  col- 
lection of  ancient  ballads  was  originally  formed  for  the  celebrated 
hbrary  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,-  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  ecu* 
turyt  and  was  then  supposed  to  exceed  the  famous  Pcpys  col- 
lection at  Cambridge.  It  was  obtainvd,  as  well  as  many  other 
curious  articles,  from  the  Ilarleian  library,  by  Mr.  West,  at  whose 
sale  it  was  purchased  by  major  Pearson,  a  .gonlleman,  who  had 
niade  old  llngliNh  literature  his  particular  study;  in  his  po^sesr 
sion,  whh  the  assistance  of  hib  friend,  Mr.  Isaac  Ueed,  the  col- 
lection receiied  vrry  great  addition?,  and  wgs  bcund  in  two 
volumes  ;  in  this  state  it  was  bought  at  major  Pearson's  sale  by 
the  duke  of  Ro.xburghe.  After  the  industrious  exertions  of  two 
«ueh  skilful  collectors  as  major  Pearson  and  Mr.  R«»id,  the  duke 
did  not  flatter  himself  with  ever  being  able  to  add  much  to  the 
colltMTtion  ;  but  as  usual  he  'undervalued  his  own  industry. 
Finding  that  his  success  far  exceeded  his  expectations,  he  deter* 
mined  to  add  a  third  volume  to  the  collection.  Among  these 
new  acquisitions  are  some  very  rare  ballads ;  one  quoted  by 
Hamlet/  of  which  no  other  is  known  to  exist/' 

We  have  given  tliis  piece  of  history,  vcibutim^  for  the  use 
of  our  readers,  well  knowing  that  nothing  is  more  essential  to 
the  formation  of  a  modern  literary  character,  than  a  few  scraps 
of  this  sort  of  intelligence.  Mr.  Evans  then  proceeds  to 
acknowledge  his  obligations  to  the  Pepys  collectioti,  to  Mr, 
Todd^  Mr.  Douce,  and  other  friends. 

In  point  of  extent,  the  new  matter  introduced  into  these 
Tolumes  is  s^ry  considerable  indeed,  so  niucti  so/ as  provoke 
a  comparison  with  the  famous  ship  of  the  Argonauts.  The 
first  volume  is  (with  a  single  exception)  entirely  new ;  and 
the  additional  pieces  interspersed  through  the  remaining  three, 
amount  to  almost  fiftyi  that  is^  more  than  a  fourth  p^rt  of  the 
M'hole. 

It  does  not  always  happen,  that  what  is  most  rare  is  also 
most  deserving  of  being  made  common.     On  the  contrary. 


*  Tbti  U  the  ballad  of  •  Japhtha,  jodge  of  Israel,*  a  verjr  in^perfect  copy 
of  whicb  is  in  ?•  rcy's  <  Reliques.'  Tbe  piece  itsetf  is  pnated  from  tbe 
Ro3Lbttr]|[hc  collectioo,  in  Volume  L  page  7,  of  the  pitJiiUt  pubUcatioo, 
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we  are  unf^shioiMible  enough  in  our  opinions  to  think  the 
rarity  of  an  old  ballad,  or  play,  or  romance,  primA  facte  en* 
dence  of  its  want  of  merit.  It  now  and  then  happens,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  case  is  otherwise,  and  we  \yould  by  no  meau 
dbcourage  rarity-hunters  from  their  pursuit,  because  it  is  likely 
that  they  may  catch  a  thousand  moths  for  one  emperor  of 
Morocco. 

Fortunately,  in  the  very  book  now  before  us,  the  first  poem 
which  we  should  have  been  disposed  to  mention  on  account 
pf  its  rarity,  seems  to  deserve  transcription  for  its  more  va» 
hiable  qualities:  not  only  being  sufficiently  laughable  in  itself, 
but  sffording  room  for  observation  on  the  national  prejudices, 
as  well  as  the  cosiyme^  of  our  anoettors.  '  Jockie  is  growne 
agwileman! 

Tnii«  satire  was  wmi  probably  levelled  against  the  numerous 
train  of  Scotch  adventurers,  who  wisely  emigrated  to  England 
in  the  time  of  James  1'.  in  the  full  expectation  of  being  dis- 
tinguished by  the  particular  favour  sod  Jjatronage  of  their 
native  sovereign,  its  extreme  rarity  cannot  be  better  exem- 
idbSed  than  by  stating,  that  no  other  copy  of  it  was  ever  seen 
by  Mr.  Chalmers,  that  the  late  Mr.  Bitson  absolutely  questi- 
oned its  existence,  &c.  See.  This  copy  is  from  a  MS.  in  tha 
possession  of  Mr.  Todd,  &c. 

f  Well  metj  Jockie,  whether  awsy  ! 
Shs^U  we  two  have  a  word  or  tway  ? 
Thou  was  so  lousie  the  other  day, 
bow  the  devill  comes  thou  so  gay  ? 

Ha«  ha,  ha,  by  sweet  St.  Ann, 

JocJcie  IS  growne  a  gentleman. 

*  Tby  sboesjthat  Ihott  wor'st  when  thoo  went'st  to  plow, 
'Were  made  of  the  byde  of  a  Scotish  cow» 
They're  turned  to  Spanish  leather  now, 
Bedeckt  with  roses  I  know  not  how, 
Hs»  ha,  ha,  to. 

^  Thy  stockings  that  were  of  northern  blew, 
That  cost  not  12d.  when  they  were  new, 
Jixe  turnM  into  a  silken  hew, 
^ost  gloriously  to  all  men's  view. 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  &c« 

<  Thy  belt  that  was  made  of  a  white  leather  thong. 
Which  thou  and  tby  father  wore  so  long. 
Arc  tum'd  to  hangers  of  velvet  strong, 
With  gold  and  pearle  embroidered  among^ 
Hsi  bp^  ba^  ^c. 
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*     *  Thy  gi^rten  that  were  of  S|>aniih  say. 
Which  from  the  taylor'i  thou  ttorit  away«. 
Are  now  quite  tam'd  to  tilk,  they  lay. 
With  c^at  broad  laces  fayre  and  gay. 
Ha^  ha,  ha,  &c. 

*  Thy  doohlet  and  breech.that  were  to  playne. 
On  which  a  kwse  coold  scarce  remaynCi 

Are  tum'd  to  sattin^  God-a-merey  trayne. 
That  thou  hy  begging  couldst  this  obtayne. 
Ua,  ha,  ha,  &c. 

*  Thy  eloake  which  was  made  of  a  home*spttn  thread. 
Which  thou  wast  wont  to  fling  on  ^y  bed. 

Is  turned  into  a  dLarlel  red. 
With  golden  lacea  about  thee  spread. 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  &c. 

*  Thy  bonct  of  blew,  which  thou  wor'st  hether^ 
To  keep  thy  skonce  from  wind  and  weather. 

Is  throwne  away  the  derill  knows  whether. 
And  tam'd  to  a  beyer  hat  and  feather. 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  te. 

«  Westminster-hall  was  coTcr'd  with  lead. 
And  so  was  St,  John  many  a  day ; 
The  Scotchonen  have  beg^d  it  to  buy  them  bread  ;. 
'   The  devil  take  all  such  Jockies  away. 
^  Ha,  ha,  ha,  &c/ 

Monk  Lewis  and  his  ghostly  compeers  may  find  more 
edification  than  we  have  done  in  No.  45,  Vol.  I.  being  a 

'  true  relation  of  one  Susan  HigM,  dwelling  in  Risborow,  a  towne 
in  Buekinghamshire,  and  how  she  lived  20  yceres,  by  robbing  on 
the  high  wayes,  yet  unsuspected  of  all  that  knew  her;  till  at 
last  coming  to  Messeldon,  and  there  robbing  and  murdering  a 
woman ;  which  woman  knew  her,  and  standing  by  her  while  she 
gave  three  groanes,  ,she  spat  three  drops  of  bloud  in  her  face, 
which  never  could  be  washed  out,  by  which  she  was  knowne,  and 
executed  fer  the  aforesaid  murder,  at  the  assizes  in  Lent,  at  Brick*  . 
hill/    To  the  tune  of-— The  w(«thy  London  'Prentice. 

The  selection  (No.  66  of  the  same  volume)  *  from  Gas- 
coigne's  Poens,  4to«^J  587,'  is  not  such  as  will  tend  to  increase 
die  envy  orxinluippmess  of  those  whose  purses  do  not  suffice 
to  render  them  possessors  of  the  nure  original.  From  our 
present  reooUectioii  of  the  bos»k,  however^  much  better  ex- 
tracts mi^t  have  been  nude  from  it*  Indeed^  we  are  ui- 
dined  to  believe  that  the  whole  vdttme  is  deserving  of 
repiiblicatioD* 
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To  the  large  collection  of  poems  relating  to  Robin  Hood, 
the  present  editor  has  furnished  two  additional  pieces ; 
^  Robin  Hood  and  Nfaid  Marian/  which  is  inserted  among 
those  on  the  same' subject,  as  No.  39i  of  Vol.  i ;  and  *  Robiu 
Hood  and  the  Beggar/  No.  32,  of  ihe  sarti'e  tolume.  ITie 
latter  of  these  had  been  pi^eviously  published  bj  Mn  Ritson, 
with  many  defects  which  the  present  editor  has  been  fort^i* 
nafe/y  enabled  to  supply.  Mr.  Haslewood,  who  furnished- 
Iiim  with  the  Scotish  copy  which  has  done  thid  important 
service,  pathetically  laments  that  another  ballad  beginning 
'  As  Robyn  Hood  iu  Bame$dale  stood/  (which  isquoted  in 
Nicholas  Udall's  translation  of  the  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus, 
printed  1 542)  has  hitherto  baffled  evety  research*  The  longest 
additional  poem  in. this  volnihe  (and  very  curious  it  appears 
to  be  from  its  antiquity)  is  *  The  siege  of  Harflet  (Harfleur) 
and  Batayl  of  Agencourt/  reprinted  from  the  Appendix  to 
Hearne's  edition  of  Thomas  de  £lmham. 

Of  the  historical  pieces  in  the  third,  voldme,  we  cannot  fix 
on  one  that  strikes  us  as  pp«ifessing  .any  very  ejstraordinary 
value,  and  we  think  the  editor  .detipient  in  pot  stating 
fit  the  head  of  eacb^  tlie  particular  source  of  communica* 
tion  from  which  it  is  dcnved.  Are  we  to  conclude  that 
all,  the  origin  of  which  is  not  so  specified j^  have  been  takeu 
from  the  Roxburghe  collection  f  ^  The  Ff^lon  So  we,  and  the 
Freeres  of  Richmonde/  is  in  itself  a  curiosity  ;  but  it  is  here 
transcribed  only  from  *  VVhitaker's  History  of  Craven/  in 
which  it  was  first  printed  fi'om  a  MS.  in- that  q^utiior's  pos- 
session. The  excellent  ballad  of  ^'JLove  w;iU  find  out  the 
way,'  printed  in  a  very  nmtilated  state  by  Dr.  Percy,  is  here 
pade  perfect  (we  suppose  from  the  Roxbnrghe  collection) 
with  ttie  entire  additioiv  of  a  second  part.  The  best  stanzas^ 
however,  are  those  which  we  bad  at  first.  Some  of  the  songs 
selected  from  tiie  third  part  of  Harry  L^wes's  ^ir.Sji .  (>vhich  is 
now  extremely  scarce)  are  so  pretty  as  to  add  to  the  value  of 
this  publication. 

The  fourth  and  last  volume  presents  us  with  that  confused 
mixture  of  ancient  and  modern,  of  original8>  translations,  and 
imitations,  which  we  so  sincerely  deprecate  in  works  of  this 
description.  Why  has  the  editor  retained,  such  poems  as 
Percy's  Hermit  of  Wark worth,  the  confessed'  lUfinteo  of 
which  is  not  compensated  by  any  pretenaioa  to  scarrity  P 
What  have  *  the  French  champion  Roland/  or  '  Thibaiit,  king 
of  Navarre,'  or  *  Zayde  and  Zelindaxa/  (the  two  fii^t  ttaq* 
slated  from  the  French  by  Bumey,  and  the  last  froot  the 
Spanish  by  Carter)  to  do  with  old  Enf^h  poetry  ?  To.sa^ 
uothing  Qf  ^  Regner  Lodbrog/  and  '  flirlaia  Qwfw/  i^ad^ 
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waHo  and  Elinira/  '  Julia  and  Damon.'  Really,  when  an 
edkor  clainu  merit  for  hia  care  iu  rejecUng  poems  as  being 
<mt  of  place  in  such  a  coHectiaiiy  we  cannot  see  without  sur* 
prise  the  Uties  of  more  than  half  the  pieipes  whijch  he  has  left 
unmolested  in  tlie  peaceable  enjo3^m;ent  of  thia  portion  of  his 
miscellany.  There  is  very  little  additional  matter  in  this 
Tolume  which  demands  notice.  The  most  curious  poem  is 
the  last ;  *  The  Marquis  of  Montrose'4  Address  to  his  Mis* 
tress,*  which  is  here  printed  from  Watson's  scarce  collection 
of  Scotch  poems,  1711-'  But,  although  we  have  never  seen 
the  bodk  referred  to,  we  cannot  but  fancy,  without  being  ab- 
aokitely  certain,  that  the  poem  itself  is  not  quite  a  stranger  to 
08.>  The  political  madness  of  tiiose  days  usurped  the  place 
i>f  the  softer  emotions;  and,  while  the  round-head  paid  his 
coiirfehip  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  tlie  gallant  Graham  ad- 
dresses his  mistress  in  the  phraseology  of  right  diyiae  aud 
passive  obedience. 

'  My  dear,  and  only  love,  I  pray  ' 

This  noble  world  of  thee, 
'Be  governed  by  no  other  sway. 

But  purest  monarchy. 

.  *  For  if  confusion  have  a  part. 
Which  virtuous  souls  abhor, 
And  hold  a  synod  in  thine  heart, 

ril  never  love  thee  more/  &c.  &c:  &c. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  we  readily  acknowledge  that  the 
•j^resent  edition  is  a  considerable  improvement  on  the  original 
coUectfon,  the  advantage  which  the  editor  has  made  of  the 
stores  that  were  open  to  him,  is  not  so  great  as  might  have 
been  reasoaably  expected. 


Ant.  VII. — A  Narrative  of  a  Foyage  to  Surinam;  of  a 
Residence  there  during  1805,  J 806,  and  \S07 ;  and  rf 
the  Author's  Return  to  Europe  by  the  Way  of  North 
America,  By  Baron  Albert  Fon  Sack^  Chamberlain 
•  to  his  Prussian  Majesty.  London^  Nicol,  18I0>  440m 
pp.  $88. 

IN  the  fourth  letter  of  this  volume  we  find  baron  Von 

.Sack  safely  arrived  at  the  town  of  Paramaribo,  of  which  he 

fa? oura  us  with  a  description*    In  Letter  V.  which  is  addressed 

'  to  a  lady/  whose  *  very  gracious  letter,'  had  given  him  infir 

nte  p\»ms^\  the  tiaion  infwrani  w,  that  the  whole  country 
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round  Paramttribo  is  a  dead  flat,  where  not  even  a  hill  is^to  be 
seen.    He,  however,  gives  us  to  understand,  that  the  sad 
nonotonj  of  this  plain  is  refieved  by  a  most  luxuriant  vege^ 
tation ;  and  he  even  hopes  that  his  fair  correspondent  will 
agree  '  with   him  in  thinking,  that  this  country  possesses 
interesting  prospects/    We  do  not,  on  this  occasion,  feel  dis- 
posed to  'agree'  with  the  baron,^ven  though  the  t^dy  should  ; 
nor  can  we  assent  to  the  probability  of  an  '  interesting  pros- 
pect' in  sach  a  situation.     The  baron  says  that  he  is  very 
agreeably  lodged  in'  Tamarind-street,  that  he  rises  with  the 
sun,  and  is  awakened  by  the  sweet  matins  of  the  Goda  birc|; 
which  he  compares  to  the  nightingale.    The  baron  takes  a 
pleasant  morning  walk  and  returns  about  ten.     He  goes  out 
again  in  the  evening  when  the  sultry  heat  of  the  day  is  over, 
and  passes  an  extensive  savannah  *  into  an  immense  forest 
which  spreads  all   over  the  uninhabited  part  of   Guiana.' 
Here  he  finds  himself  '  transferred  into  a  uew  world ;'  which 
is  said  to  difler  not  a  little  ^Jrorn  animated  and  vegetable 
nature  in  Europe/    One  of  the  alleys  which  the  baron  fre- 
quents in  this  forest  '  winds  along  a  serpentine  river,'  where 
beautiful  butterflies  hover  '  over  the  flowing  mirror ;'  and 
where  the  silk  cotton  tree  exceeds  '  in  height  and  the  pic- 
turesqueness  of  its  branches,  the  venerable  oak  of  Europe/ 
These  little  specimens  will  prove  that  the  baron  .has  not  beeo 
an  inattentive  reader  of  the  modem  writers  of  travels ;  and 
that  he  can  garnish  his  page  with  phraseology,  which  may  vie 
fn  Imruriance  with  the  vegeMiott  of  Paramaribo. 

!■  Letter  VI.  we  attend  the  baron  in  a  tour  up  the  Cowk* 
tneywhie,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  soil  is  particularly 
suited  for  the  eulture  of  the  cotton-plant,  bat  that  the  crops 
are  much  injured  by  a  small  insect  which  preys  on  the  under- 
bud.  This  insect  the  baron  proposes  to  destroy  by  means  of 
m^ftnsigatiiig  machine.  We  pass  over  Letters  VIl.  and  VllL; 
in  which  we  do  not  find  any  thing  particularly  to  attract  our 
notice.  In  Letteir  IX.  the  baron  describes  a  journey  into  the 
interior  of  the  colony  of  Surinam.  The  baron  proc^eeds  up 
the  nvers  Surinam  to  Bluebergh.  He  describes  the  land  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  as  impoverished  by  a  long  succession 
•ef  crops.  The  method,  whidi  is  employed  to  restore  its 
pristine  vigour  is  said  to  be  to  encompass  it  with  a  dam>  and 
convert  it  into  a  sort  of  artificial  swamp.  This  ground  is 
called  ccppemrry ;  but  the  process  is  said  to  render  the  land 
useless  tor  ten  years,  and  to  filiate  the  salubri^  of  the  air. 
The  baron  says  that  the  coffee-trees  are  not '  permitted  to  grow 
higher  that  about  five  feet,  so  that  the  negroes  can  very  easi^f 
pluck  Ifae  berries,  for  gathering  wfaicb  there  are  two  seasonsj 
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the  ooe  in  May,  or  the  beginning  of  June,  «nd  the  other  in 
October,  or  the  beginning  of  November/  He  says,  that  tha 
quality  of  the  coffee  is  iDJured  by  plucking  the  berries  pro* 
miscuousiy,  whether  more  or  less  ripe ;  while,  in  Arabia,  , 
where  the  trees  are  suffered  to  grow  to  their  natural  si2e,  the 
berries^  are  gathered  by  sliaking  the  tree,  so  that  only  those 
leaves  are  collected  which  are  perfectly  ripe  ai  the  time. 

The  baron  tells  us  that  '  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of 
walks  planted  with  cpffee-trees  ^'  and  that  a  field  planted  with 
<he  augar-cane  presents  in  its  viwd  green  a  picture  of  an 
European  spring.  In  Letter  X.  our  autlior  says  that  the 
£)ut(^  government  a  few  years  ago  made  an  attempt  to  cul- 
tivate the  land  by  European  labourers ;  and  sent  a  number  of 
German  husbandmen  from  the  Palatinate  for  this  puipose ; 
but  these  industrious  men  soon  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  climate. 
The  negroes  who  are  brought  from  Africa  seem,  in  the  opi* 
nion  of  the  baron,  transferred  to  a  more  temperate  climate 
than  that  from  which  they  have  been  torn.  The  mode 
of  culture  which  is  practised  in  Surinam  is  very  laborious. 
The  plough  is  stated  by  the  baron  not  to  be  yet  introducedj 
though  the  soil,  which  is  level  and  firee  from  stones,  is  favouc* 
able  to  the  use.  The  tillage  is  at  present  *  performed  h$ 
hooks/    After  the  land  has  been 

^  '  prepared  for  cultivating  cotton,  the  negro,  whose  business  it  is ' 

to  sow  it,  makes  holes  in  the  earth  with  bis  finger,  and  drops  into 
each  three  or  four  seeds ;  but  this  operation  is  very  injurious  to 
the  labourer  who  is  obliged  to  be  continually  stooping,  and  thus 
propels  ibe  blood  to  his  bead,  which  is  also  exposed  to  the  full 
force  of  the  ardent  rays  of  the  sun*' 

»  The  baron  very  philanthropically  proposes  to  remedy  this 

inconvenience. 

'  Let,'  says  he,  'the  negro  have  a  stick  of  tbe^  thicfaieis  of ' 
his  finger,  on  which  shall  be  fastened  a  small  round  piece  of 
board  as  a  stop,  fo  determine  how  deep  the  bole  shall  be  made ; 
then  through  a  high  hollow  cane  put  afterwards  into  the  holt» 
let  him  drop  the  seeds  without  at  all  stooping,  and  cover  the  hole 
~  over  with  his  foot/ 

This  method  would  be  improved  by  dividing  the  labour  and 
employing  some  of  tiie  negroes  in  dibbling  the  holes  for  the 
rest 

*  The  negroes  at  Surinam  begin  work  at  six  o'doek  in  the 
morning,  ai^  continue  till  nine,  when  they  are  called  off  by  the 
Mowing  of  a  shell,  to  breakfast,  for  which  half  an  hour  is  al« 
|o«red;  then  the  «gnal  is  again  given  with  the  sbeli,  to  return  to 
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.  yvQrkf  which  lasts,  till  tweU'e,  then  they  are  called  to  dinner,  to 
w^icb  an  hour  and  ao  half  is  allotted  ;  frum  half-past  one  they 
work  again  till  t^ix  in  the  erenincr;  so.  that  out  of  twenty-four 
hours,  they  have  r>urteen  at  th^ir  own  disposal,  as  well  as  Suo- 
dajs,  and  sonte  particular  holidays.  According,  to  the  laws  of 
this  country,  a  penalty  of  five  hundred  guilders  is  levied  upon 
any  one  who  connpels  his  negroes  to  work  on  Sundays,  and  this 
regulation  may  naturally  be  expected  to  be  alteoded  to^  6inc€ 
the  fiscal  gets  half  thp  fine.' 

An  exception  is  made  to  this  rule  in  the  time  of  the  sugar- 
.  iiarvesty  v^hen  the  negroes  often  work  at  night ;  but  this  is  done 
by  rotattoiii  and  sufficient  lime  is  said  to  be  allowed  for  rest. 
Tke  baron  informs  us^  that  the  appearance  of  the  negroes  in 
this  colony  greatly  surpasses  that  of  those  in  the  West  Indiia 
Islands.  According  to  this  account,  the  slaves  enjoy  greater 
advantages  and  a  more  plentiful  subsistence  in  Surinam. 

The  negroes  which  are  born  in  the  colony  are  described  as  so 
preferable  to  those  who  are  brought  from  tlie  coast  of  Africa, 
that  it  is  highly  for  the  interest  "of  the.  master  to  encourage 
matrimony  among  bis  slaves ;  and  this  system  is  said  to  be 
actually  pursued  on  the  principal  estates. 

'  A  negro  receives  for  each  child,  even  if  it  is  not  an  year  old, 
the  same  provision  as  he  does  for  himself,  which  to  a  family  of 
four  or  five  children  is  a  very  Considerable  advantage,  especially 
as  in  this  climate  they  are  at  no  expense  for  clothing.  A  negro, 
when  she  becomes  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  has  an  indulg- 
ence in  working  less,  and  when  she  is  delivered,  is  allowed  to 
stay  a  fortnight  at  home ;  after  which  she  presents  her  child  to 
the  master,  and  requests  him  to  give  it  a  name/ 

*  I  have  seen  on  several  plantations  a  set  of  fine  thriving  negro 
children,  who  often  come  to  the  houses  of  their  masters,  and  attach 
themselves  to  the  lamily ;  and  frequent  instances  have  occurred, 
wlien  sonde  of  them  have  received  their  emancipation  by  the 
.death  of  their  masters,  that  they  have  refused  to  accept  it,  ax- 
.pressing  their  desire  to  serve  the  son  of  their  former  roaster,  know- 
.ing  that  they  should  experience  from  him  the  same  kind  treatment 
which  they  bad  received  before/ 

But  we  were  very  sorry  to  read,  that  none  of  the  planters 
have  yet  by  ail  their  endeavours  been  able  to  rear  up  ^s  many 
negro  childreu  as  the  management  of  their  plantations  nece»> 
sarily  requires. 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  a  wealthy  inhabitaat 
of  Paramaribo  generally  employs  his  time : 

'  He  rises  at  six  o'clocl^ ;  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasantness  of  the 
morniogy  takes,  bis  bfeakfast  und^  his  piaz^ia,  at  which  be  ii 
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attended  bj  a  number  of  female  negrof^  and  a  boy  who  pre-* 
tenu  him  with  a  segfar-pipc;  during  this  time  he  orders  his  do« 
inestic  concerns  for  the  day  ;  then,  putting  on  a  light  dress,  he 
takes  a  walk  by  the  eiide  or  Cbe'ri?«rrto  s*e  if  there  ai^  any  Aew 
vessels  arrived,  and  to.ooiiver«e  with  their  captains*  About 
eight  o'clock  he  returns  home,  and  .till- ten  employs  himself  in 
b.usiness,  then  takes  a  s«C#iidi  bieakfusl,'  whi^h  <onaists  of  more 
solid  sirticics  than  the  first,  and  \rould  bf  considered  in  Europe 
as  a  tolerably  good  dinner  ;  after  this  he  occasionally  returns  to 
business  till  about  two  o*clock>  when  be  goes  to  a  club,  of  which 
fbere  are  two  principal  ones ;  Jier^  he  learns  the  rieiws  of  the 
day,  takes  some  refreshment  ot  cordials,  and*  retprns  hon)e  at 
three  to  dinner^  which  is  often  in  the  society  of  his  friends. 
S^ol^e  have  the  custom  here,^is  prevails  in  the  sooth  of  Europe, 
of  indulging  themselves  with  a  nap  in  th«  aflernoon,  but  other* 
"  rather  prefcr  a  walk.  About  six  o'clock,  afier  tak'ng  his  taa, 
if  he  is  not  engaged  in  any  other  company,  he  again  visits  tjhe 
club  to  play  at  cacds  or  billiards>^and  about  ten  he  returns  home 
to  supper,  and  then  to  rest/   . 

We  &hoiild»  almost  conclude  from  this  account,  that  ihe, 
habits  of  the  planters  are  less  sensual  and  vicious  jtbao  they 
Mere  when  captain  Stedman  w^s  in  Surinam. 

The  free  negroes,  who  are  supposed  to  be  equal  In  number 
to  the  people  of  colour,  exercise  the  trades  of  blacksmiths, 
cmrpeuterif,  taylors,  shoemakers,  &c.  but  they  are  said  to  be' 
alow  and  negligent  in  their  work.  The  negroes,  \rha  have 
been  instructed  by  the  Moravians,  are  represented  as  possess-- 
iBg  more  probity  than  others.  But  tiie  baron  states  that  idle- 
ness is  the.  general*  characteristic  of  all  the  free  Indians. 
Perhaps  it  ought  rather  to  be  called  the  vice  of  the  climate 
than  the  exclusive  temperament  of  any  part  of  the  inhabitants. ' 

*  In  the  songs,  which  the  plantation  negroes  frequently  sing, 
there  is  one  of  a  very  lively  tune,  and  is  always  accompanied 
with  much  l&ughter  and  mirth ;  tlie  words  are,  Mackarele 
Saneda,  mackarele  Monday,  maikarele  Tuesday,  mackarele 
Alleday,  &c.  j  the  mcaninjg^  is  Mapkhrel  Sunday,  mackarel  Mou* 
day,  mackarel  Tuesday,  niackan  1  every  day,  &c.  Seeing  the 
negroes  so  very  merry  when  they  were  sintrjng  this  song,  I 
asked  them  the  mcanijig  of  the  words,  uhen  one  of- them  an- 
swered, "  Masiera,-  when  we  have  a  good  master,  we  find  our- 
sel^  more  happy  than  those  free  negroes  are,  and  when  we  see 
oae'M  ihem  we  make  him  hear  thi?,  for  they  live  upon  nothing 
but  aiackarel ;  whilst  we  other  negroes  have  plenty  of  dtferent 
pfovisions  on  the  plantations/^  Mackarel  ift  a  very  cheap  diet 
bere ;  and,  that  the  plantation  negroes  have  some  reason  for  their 
exultation,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  as  1  have  seen  very  few  among 
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the  fiete  negfroes  lo  strong  and  healthy  in  appearance  as  ibej 
arc.* 

The  climate  of  Surinam  ia  deacribed  in  Letter  XIL ;  and 
we  are  hap|iy  to  6nd  diat  it  haa  undergone  a  sensible  improre* 
ment  within  the  last  twenty  years.  This  change  is  ascribed 
principally  to  the  better  clearing  of  the  ground.  A  residence 
in  Surinam  is  not  so  •insupportable  as  might  at  first  be  ima* 
gined  from  its  tropical  situation.  While  the  baron  was  in . 
Ae  colony,  the  highest  heat  did  not  exceed  ninety-one  de- 
grees of  rahrenheit ;  and  die  lowest  was  seventy-five.  Tht 
temperaturei  however,  differs  very  little  all  the  year ;  and  the 
body  is  not  affected  as  in  other  regions^  by  sudden  and  abrupt 
transitions  from  heat  to  cold. 

'  In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  sun  is  only  half  the 
tone  in  the  horizon,  and  has  no  more  than  half  an  houPs  declen- 
sion throughout  the  year ;  yet  when  the  heat  might  naturally  be 
expected  to  become  most  powerful,  the  sea  breezes  set  in,  and 
last  from  about  ten  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  afternoon, 
which  effect  seems  to  arise  from  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  globe, 
and  the  rarefkction  of  the  air  produced  by  the  great  power  of 
the  sun  pressing  it  from  east  to  west.' 

These  tropical  breezes,  which  pass  over  sucli  a  vast  expanse 
of  ocean,  are  said  to  be  particularly  cooling ;  and  the  baton • 
prefers  tbdr  equable  coarse  to  the  fugitive  inconstancy  of  the 
European  zephyrs. 

Dr.  W— — If- g  told  the  baron^  that  he  tried  the 

vaccine  inoculation,  but  that  it  had  no  e&ct ;  probably^ 
because  the  matter  was  stale.  The  inhabitants  were  not 
anxious  to  encourage  a  second  trial,  as  the  country  is  seldom- 
vitiated  by  the  smaU-pox. 

The  baron  makes  some  judicious  remarks  on  the  eSI&tt  of 
the  climate  on  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  in  Letter  XIII. ;  • 
and  suggests  some  cautions  which  may  well  deserve  the  atten« 
tion  of  diose  who  design  to  spend  any  time  in  this  region  of 
the  globe.  The  great  requisite  for  the  preservation  of  heaMi 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  particulariy 
in  hot  climates,  appears  to  be  a  light  diet,  and  an  abstemioiia 
mode  of  life.  An  Englishman,  who  emigiates  to  the  tropica^ 
ought,  in  a  great  measure, 'to  relinquish  hb  carnivorous  habits. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  common  observation  in  the  West  Indies, 
that  the  '  English  live  the  shortest,  the  French  longer  than  • 
them,  and  the  Spaniards  the  longest  of  alL'  The  reason  of 
diis  diffsrence  in  loi^evity  seems  easy  to  be  ascertained. 

The  effect  of  the  climate  on  the  health  of  sailors  and  sol- 
diers is  considered  in  liotter  XIV.    It  is  not  easy  to  teach 
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•uch  persons  the  utility  of  self-denial,  i;vhere  the  means  of 
gratification  are  at  hand.  When  soldiers  and  sailors  can  ob* 
tain  spirituous  liquors,  they  are  not  likely  to  resist  the  tempr 
tation,  whether  it  be  under  the  tropics  Or  the  pole.  But  the 
deleterious  agency  of  spirituous  fermentations  is  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  drank. 
New  rum  makes  great  ravages  among  the  military  at  Surinam ; 
nor  has  it  been  iuappositely  named  '  kUl-devtlJ 

In  Letter  XV.  the  author  gives  his  opinions  dn  the  con- 
sequences of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  to  Uie  colony  of 
Surinam.  The  baron  seems  to  augur  HI  of  the  effects  of  this 
benevolent  measure,  from  the  present  disproportion  between 
the  male  and  female  negroes,  which  must  render  it  impossible 
to  keep  up  the  requisite  supply  of  labourers. 

-  '  When  a  person/  says  the  baron^ '  begins  to  form  a  plantatioq 
at  Surinam,  he  first  clears  the  land  by  cutting  down  the  laige 
^rees,  and  sawing  them  into  planks.  To  complete  this  expensive 
vnoric,  be  is  under  the  necessity  of  empbying  a  number  of  hardy, 
wood-cutters ;  consequently  in  this,  stage  of  his  concern,  he  baa 
no  emptoyment  for  female  negroes,  who  can  only  be  wanted 
when  the  land  is  perfectly  cleared  for  cultivation.  I  know  timbec 
plantations,  on  which  there  are  more  than  forty  male  negroes, 
and  only  ten  females  ;  the  planters,  therefore,  must  cease  to 
clear  the  lauds  if  they  can  get  no  fresh  suppUes  fron  Afiriea; 
as  it  is  impossible  to  look  for  an  increase  of  n^gro  children  oa 
their  estates.'  , 

» 

In  Letter  XVI,  we  have  a  good  deal  of  miscellaneous  mat» 
ter  on  the  natural  history  of  Surinam.  Among  the  snakea 
woicb  abound  in  this  colony,  there  arje  few  venomous.  These 
must  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  cultivation ;  and  the  baron 
proposes  to  accelerate  the  diminution  of  their  numbers  hy 
a  pteaaiimi  on  every  poisonous  serpent  that  is  killed.  The 
bnxm  gives  evidoioe  to  the  Aiscinating  power  which  the 
rattie^^Hike  exercises  in  bringing  down  small  burds  within  its 
reach ;  but  he  says  the  cause  has  not  been  hitherto  ascer« 
tmied.  The  abofna«snake,  which  is  the  largest  species  in 
thia  country,  is  not  venomous.    The  negroes  are  saia 

'  to  tame  them,  and  keep  them  in  their  houses  to  destroy  rats 
sibd  other  obnoxious  animals ;  so  tbat  some  of  the  nq;roes  seem 
to,  pay  as  much  respect  to  them  as  to  their  deities.'  ^ 

y  The  reptile  here  called  the  two-headed  snake,  grows  to  the 
ante  efkbout  eighteen  inches,  and  it  seems  nature  has  desthied. 
thia  species  to  make  a  link  between  the  snake  and  the  earth* 
worm.'  It  is  rine-ttreaked  in  the  body  like  the  worm ;  it  has 
the  appearance  of  being  Unid,  the  eyes  being  covered  over  with 
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«  »kin.  Tbe  uil  U  as  big  as  the  bead,  wbjch  has  co|itribfiUd 
to  the  mUtake  of  its  being  another  head.  The  colour  oi  tUis 
snake  is  white,  streaked  wi^h  dark' brown;  it.is  not  dangerQUJSf 
Ss  it  has  but  very  short,  and  no(  sharp,  teetli/ 

'  The  following  account  of  the  American  cameleoti  is  curl* 
ofis  and  interesting. 

'  The  American  cameieon,  or  as  it  is  called  here,  the  agamma^ 
is  .distinct  from  the  Africaq  in  its  sbape^  by  the  back  part  of  |he 
bead  not  ruuninff  into  a  point,-apd  its  tongue  being  short  an^ 
thick.  The  body  is  in  length  above  six  iucbes,  and  tlie  tail 
above  nine  :  it  is  in  shape  much  like  a  comruon  lizard,  bui  lia^ 
a  bag  which  extends  from  the  under  jaw  to  its'thruat^  and  w^icb 
it  can  draw  up  at  pleasure.  This  cameleon  is  not  posses^^d  of 
those  rapid  motions  for  flight  as  most  of  the  other  species  of 
lizards  are,  and  for  that  reason  nature  seems  to  have  bestc^vcd 
qp  it  the  wonderful  power  of  chauging  its  colour  to  avoid  apd. 
deceive  its  enemy;  and,  therefore,  brown  and  green  are  lli^^ 
colours  of  the  most  importance  to  it ;  the  first,  that  it  might  litf^ 
secure  on  the  bark  ot  the  trees,  and  the  second,  among  it)i^' 
reaves.  It  possesses  those  two  colours  with  all  their  variegatccK 
shades  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  I  have  seen  it  often 
while  gettng  up  the  tree  in  a  dark  brown,  and  as  soon  as  it  got 
up  to  the  branches,  it  assumed  the  most  lively  green.  I  have 
tried  this  at  my  own  house  before  General  A — h — o,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  W— k — ^8,  Mr.  J.  G — 1,  and  many  other  gentlemen,  who 
doubted  this  extraordinaVy  power  of  the  cameleon.  '  We  have. 
put  the  creature  on  a  green  umbrella,  and  after  it  had  assumed 
that  colour,  wc  let  it  down  jou  the  floor,  which  is  ipade  of  Ihe 
dark  brown  bollo-trec,  and  it  immediately  dianged  to  that  dark 
colour.  It  changes  most  rapidly  when  newly  taken,  as  by  its 
fears  it  seems  then  to  be  most  active  to  hide  itself.  When  ap- 
proached it  endeavours  ta  defend  itself  boldly,  and  it  is  said  tha( 
Ihe  bite  of  this. animal  produces  inflammation,  though  their  teeth 
•re  very  small :  the  greatest  difficulty  is  to  make  it  take  anynep^' 
xishment  io  a  state  of  confinement.  All  the  insects  .which  J  M$ 
with  them  for  their  food,  tjiiey  constai»tly  refused.  VVheaevef 
the  cameleon  is  touched  it  hisses  .like  a  snake,  and  tries  to;  btte^ 
but  I  thought  of  profiting  even  by  its  anger,  for  after  I  had  fi^t: 
'  it  into  a  rage,  I  presented  to  its  mouthy  in  a  pair  of  pii<cer^  «. 
spider,  at  which  it  bit  with  fierceness,  and  having  once  had  the 
taste  OA  its  tongue,  it  seemed  unable  to  resist  the  temptation,' 
but  swallowed  the  wbole  i»secL  In  ibis  manner  1  haive  kepk 
twocameleoos  above  a  vear^  and  they  never  could  ealin  mmf 
other  way  than  being  fe«f  by  this  methodi  .  . 

'H  the  ancients,  instating  that  the  cameleons  lived  onaotliiof 
but  air,  had  said  they  can  remain  a  long  tine  without  taking-any 
tiling  but  air,  they  would  have  be«n  iiMre  m  the  .right.  Wbe» 
I  made  a  uiwt  in  the  country^  1  fee^ain»end^  my.coUectinn  of 
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living  ftnioiaU  to  the  car«  of  my  landlady  ;-but  she  declared,  that 
though  she  woald  pay  the  frreatest  attention  to  all  the  others, 
she  could  not  do  it  to  the  agammas,  or  cameleons,  being  too 
much  afraid  of  them;  and  a«  I  could  get  no  other  person  ta 
undertake  the  office,  after  putting  some  intfects  into  their  cage/ 
I  left  the  further  care  of  them  to  themselves ;  but  though  I  was 
more  than  three  weeJcs  absent  from  home,  I  found  the  insects  not 
eaten,  and  the  cameleons  in  appearance  as  well  as  before.  The 
long  time  they  can  abstain  from  taking  food  seems  to  arise  from 
the  little  nourishment  which  they,  in  common  with  all  cold- 
blooded anSroals,  comparatively  require ;  thus  losing  no  strength 
by  perspiration.  But  as  the  came  Icon  is  a  particularly  slow  ant- 
^aU  and  living  upon  flying  insects,  ivhich  it  ib  not  always  able 
to  catch,  nature  seems  to  have  given  it  great  command  over  the 
organs  of  digestion ;  when  for  some  time  it  has  had  no  nourishment, 
I  could  then  observe  not  the  least  motion  in  those  parts  where 
digestion  is  performed,  but  as  soon  as  it  swallowed  an  insect,  its 
aides  began  to  beat  regularly  ;  these  parts,  therefore,  seem  to  be, 
if  I  may  make  use  of  the  comparison,  like  a  mill,  which  stands 
still,  without  injury  to  its  mechanism,  when  there  is  nothing  to 
grind.  With  regard  to  the  change  of  colour  in  this  animal,  some 
learned  naturalists  have  said,  and  particularly  Mr.  Hasselquist, 
in  his  travels  in  the  Levant,  whieh  I  fortunately  have  with  me, 
speaking  of  the  African  cameleon,  says,  "  This  animal  is  very 
subject  to  the  jaundice,  especially  if  it  is  made  angry ;  it  seldom 
changes,  unless  it  is  made  angry,  from  black  or  yellow,  or 
greenish  colour,  that  of  its  gall ;  which  last  being  transmitted 
into  the  blood  appears  very  plain,  as  the  muscles  of  the  came- 
icon  and  the  skin  are  transparent.^' 

'  But  in  the  American  camele6n  this  changtK  of  col6ilr  h  c^ 
tainly  not  owing  to  the  jaundice,  as  it  will  shift  from  the  dark 
brown  into  the  most  lively  green,  and  quickly  repeat  these 
changes.  Besides  the  American  cameleon  hs^s  a  greater  variety 
of  colours  than  Mr.  Hasselquist  hav  ascribed  to  the  African  ; 
for  he  speaks  only  of  a  greenish  colour,  while  the  American* has 
the  most  per^t  colours  of  all  the  difTtrent  shades  of  greeo.  Its 
bead,  which  is  rather  flat,  I  have  seen  sometimes  of  a  faint 
blueish  colour.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  agamma  possesses  par- 
ticular glands,  some  of  which  bring  forth  a  separate  coloured 
fluid,  and  those  when  pressed  by  the  animal,  force  up  their  mois* 
tctfe  towards  the  interior  parts  6f  the  transparent  skin,  so  as  to 
overcast  the  former  colour,  as  the  clouds  pass  over  each  otlier, 
and  thus  forming  shades  of  different  tints* 

^  The  brown  colour  seems  particularly  placed  on  the  back, 
from  which  it  proceeds  to  tbe«idel  and  the  bead,  and  wilt  even 
sometimes  overspread  the  under  part  of  the  animal,  which  is* in 
general  of  a  white  colour.  The  green  always  begins  first  to  tiut 
the  sides,  ihen  proceeds  to  the  head  and  back,  the  white  of  the 
belly  will  sometimes  appear  in  different  stripes  on  the  sides,  but 
never  goes  farther ;  there  appears  likewito|  a  particQlar  dark 
.Cait.  Rev.  Vo1.£0,  Jun€,  1810*  K 
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iinctbre  onfbc  Bidei^^hich  contribute  to  the  different  sbtdes  of 
|;reeii  and  brown«  The  skin  it  very  trmosparent^  and  ba«  the 
'appearance  of  parallel  indentures  running  iraDsversely,  but  with- 
•cut  any  dcpresMon  or  elef ation ;  but  I  never  could  perceive  any 
jnotion  in  the  skin  while  it  changed  colour.  The  agaanna  slieda 
•i»«kio  several  times  in  the  year/ 

In  liStter  XVII,  the  author  takes  his  departure  from  So 
jinam.  He  arrives  at  Providence,  visits  Boston,  New  York, 
'Philadelphia)  .Baltimore,  the  city  of  Washington,  Alexandria, 
•Mount  Vernon,  returns  to  New  York,  and  emluirks  for  Eu« 
rope.  In  this  part  of  the  work  we  risad  ¥nth  much  pleasure 
^be  account  which  the  author  gives  of  the  new  prison  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, which  is  so  managed  as  to  operate  not  more  as  a 
fyhite  of  pumshmetit  than  a  means  of-  moral  reform.  It  b 
thus  liiade  an  engine  of  great  private  benefit,  and  great  public 
utility*  The  regulations  which  are  adopted  for  the  govem- 
inent  of  the  prison  seem  equally  humane  and  wise.  The 
former  gaol  was  repeatedly  filled  with  old  offenders;  but, 
out  of  a  buudred  criminals,  who  have  uodergone  the  salutary, 
judicial,  and  reforming  process  of  this  prison,  not  more  than 
two  or  three  have  Jbe^u  known  to  return  to  their  foraier  fici- 
•Otts  courses* 

The  appendix  to  this  wi^rk  contains  much  additioMil  ami 
'imluable  fuatter  respecting  ihe  natural  bittdry  of  ^riaanj. 

.ip.ii  mm»\   I.,  iiiii     i.lM   uiii    !■■ ■      g 

A^r\  NXU.-^An  Enquiry  into  the  'Mcral  teufdrncy  cfMe* 
thiodism,  kiid  "Evangelical  preachiug.  Including  wmt 
il&marks  on  the  Hints  of  a  Banister.  By  nitlians 
Bumsl    Part  the  Jirst.     8ro.  Johnson,  Loudon,  18 10. 

THIS  writer  grants  to  the  methodists  by  his  title  page,  what 
'will  il6t  be  very  readily  conceded,  and  what  he  does  not  him- 
self seem  prepared  to  admit ;  the  mora/ tendency    of   their 
ipreac  hing.     His  enquiry  should  have  been  into  the  tendency, 
'without  coupling  it  with  a  term,  which  takes  for  granted  tbt 
fact  to  be  enquired  into,  viz.  whether  tftat  tendency  be  tnoMil 
or  not? 

The  very  serious  evil  which  the  extensive  propagation  of 
l6e  doctrines  of  th«s  active  and  zealous  sect,  is  calculated  to 
.produee,  ha»  at-length  excited  a  considetable  share  of  atten- 
tion among  the  more  intelligent  classes  of  society.    The  great 
difficulty  J  has  ever  been  to  impress  the  public  mind  strongly 
'-^di  tlie  importance  of  the  subject.    This  seems  at  length  to» 
^&Uf«  b^/eur  effected*    The  delusions  of  impostuie^  aid.  ihr 
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pafit  of  iiypocrisy,  will  at  least  be  esppsed  in  future  to  a 
keener  scrutiny y  and  preaching  will  be  less  e^ily  fna4e»  as  of 
iitte  years  has  been  but  too  common,  the  last  renounce  of  baa«* 
Irupt  vice  and  beggared  vanity. 

Mr.'Burm  presents  us  with  no  discussion  or  reseiarch  that 
can  render  hiiu  interesting  as  an  adversary  to  the  author  of 
the  '  Hints/ 

*  He  has  enjoyed/  he  tells  us, '  opportunities  peculiarlv  farour» 
ab1e,for  studying  the  charaeter  of  metbodism;  and  had  already 
resolved  to  lay  his  sentiments  on  that  subject  before  the  public 
in  some  shape  or  other,  when  he  met  with  the  Hinjts  <^  a  fiar*^ 
Vister  on  evangelical  preaching/ 

•  We  find  very  little  however,  in  this  pamphlet  that  bears  any 
relation  to  that  popular  work^  and  whatever  opportunities 
this  writer  may  have  enjoyed  pf  passing  judgment  on  iht 
4e{idier»  of  mediodism,  or  of  exanvining  the  tendency  and  ef^ 
Jed;  of  their  doctrines^  he  affords  his  readers  no  informatiai 
rm  either  aobject,  whicb  is  satisfactory  or  oooolusive. 

•  in  the  monentoos  concerns  of  religion,  nothing  can  b0 
*«aore  dangerous,  nor  move  ahanefu)  than  eqifivocat»>B  Mid 
.ashbiguity  on  the  pert  of  its  teachers.    A.  worse  grouiK]  ojf 

defeooe  for  the  calviaists  conld  not  therefore  be  devised,  than 

'4bat,  although  tbey  affirm  one  f  hing,  they  mean  Another.     We ' 
have  no  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Burns  takes  great  credit  for  cau^ 
4am  in  recpieBting  for  all  parties  a  pleAary  indulgence  on  this 

-iiead)  but  the  &et  is  that  Uie  btitude  of  interpretation,  for 

» vMiioli'  he  is  an  advocate,  vyould  leave  the  ignorant  multitude  ai 
png  to  ail  the  extremes  of  error.     It  is  the  business  of  every 

4MiDiM>  to  express  himself  as  not  to  be  misunderstood.    In  Iay« 

•  ir^  down  the  fundamental  doctnnea  of  religion,  it  is  bis  duly  to 
^    do  it  with  Buofa  plainness  and  precision,  as  shall  not  leave  liicot 

open  to  misconstruction.  If  he  teach  that  which  iajahe,  and 
corrapt  all  the  leading  principles  of  Christianity,  are  we  to 
-atrtisfjr'oarselves  with. die  supposition  that  the  truth  was  us- 
tended  to  he  spoken,  but  fliat  dangerous  errors  were,  unde- 
signedly, circulated  in  its  stead  ? 

'  If  disputants  would  give  the  same  favourable  allowance  f^r 

*  a  good  meaning,  in  interpreting  the  expressions  of  others,  which 
they  must  be  sensible  they  frequently  stand  in  need  ot  thcm-^ 
selves,  the  difference  between  them  would\be  considerably  nar* 

9jr9\ifed.  ^  This  is  particularly  the  cas^e  respecting  the  dispute 
..abiipl  tt»e  ohligaliou  of  good.vrorks;.  it  lies  more  in  words,  than 
^40  meaoio<if.  The  culvinists  do  noi  mean  to  say,  that  ^e  are 
^\ipder  fo  kimi  of  obligation  to  do  good  works^  they  only  mean 
^i\^  in  tbe  mat^r  of Justificaiion;  that  is  to  say,  b  receiving  tb« 
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pardoQ  of  our  ofibnces,  and  being  adopted  into  the  favour  of  God, 
no  account  U  made  of  our  good  works;  we  are  not  to  pm  aoj 
talue  on  tbero,  as  giving  us  a  preferable  title  to  that  benefit;  all 
men,  whatever  their  character  may  have  been  formerly ,  being 
equally  welcome  to  that  bene6ti  whenever  they  believe  the  Gos- 
pel ;  and  this  belief  is  only  considered  genuine,  when  it  produce^ 
a  good  life.  .     . 

*  This  is  what  they  would  he  at :  but  they  do  not  mean^  that 
the  rewards  which  shall  be  distributed  to  the  righteous  at  the 
day  of  judgment,  shall  not  correspond  with  the  virtue  of  indi- 
viduals;  and  the  punishments,  to  the  guilt  of  the  wicked.  Tbej 
do  not  meoMf  to  deny,  that  with  reference  to  the  final  judgment 
every  man  shall  be  judged  according  lo  his  works ;  and  that 
none  shall  be  actually  admitted  into  heaven,  but  they  "who  dm 
the  commandments  of  God,  and  thereby  have  a  right  to  the  tree 
of  life,  and  to  enter  within  the  gates  into  the  city." 

-  But  this  defence  as  thus  set  up,  even  with  the  best  expia- 
fiatkm  which  this  writer  seems  able  to  -give  of  it^'is  replete 
with  contradictioo.  W  hat  the  calvtiusts  mean  to  affirm  we 
are  -told  is  this,  tbat  '  in  receiving  the  pardon  of  our  offences^ 
and  being  adopted  into  the  lirvour  of  God^no  account  is  made 
of  our  good  workiJ  Bu«  we  aret,  at  the  aame  tinie^  told  that^ 
'  they  do  not  mean  to  denyy  that  with  reference  to  the  final 
judgment  every  man  shall  he  judged  according  to  /us-  works* 
Thifl  is  a  stylo  of  evasion  which  it  is  shocking  to  introduce  into 
any  subject,  much  more  into  a  subject  connected  and  bound 
up  with  the  nearest  interests,  temporal  and  eternal,  of  the 
whole  human  race.  The  preachings  and  the  writings  of  the 
calvioists  are  full  of  this  sort  of  delusive  and  disgraoefui  quib* 
bliog.  Mr.  Burns^  indeed,  who  sets  out  with  profeosing  the 
intimate  means^  which  be  has  of  forming  a  correct  judgment 
on  the  subject^  tells  us  that,  *  the  truth  is,  their  minda  are  so  ' 
confused  that  they  do  not  even  know  themselves  what  they 
say,  or  whereof  they  af&rm.'  We  believe  this  to  be  perfectly 
true;  but  it  is  a  little  curious; that  Mr.  Bums  sboutd  stand 
forward  as  the  intetpreter  of  what  they  niean>  wkile  averring 
that'  they  do  not  know  what  they  mean  themselves. 

The  statement  whiclr'  the  barrister  makes  respecting  the 
forwardness  of  the  new  evangelists  to  Seece  rattier  than  to 
feed  tlieir  flock,  this  writer  admitsr  to  be  well  founded  j  and 
he  even  carries  the  accusation  to  greater  extent. 

'  This  devotion  to  their  preachers,  and  the  sacrifices  which  the 
people  make  at  their  shrineb,  at  the  expence  of  domestic  and  so- 
cial duties,  deserve  the  severest  reprehension  which  yog  hav% 
given  them ;  and  it  is  an  immoral  practice,  which  they  cannul 
'-  deiiy>  as  abounding  in  a  far  greater  degree  amohg,  tbeaif  thaa 
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MBOV^  tny  other  set  of  chrislians.  In  addition  to  the  cases  of. . 
this  Wind  which  you  have  stated,  1  can  assert  from  my  own  know* 
ledge,  that  the  mother  of  a  family,  will  sometimcs/oc^  up  a  number 
of  small  children,  in  the  house  by  themnelves,  and  go  to  bear  a. 
sermon;  trusting  their  infants  as  they  say,  to  the  good  providence 
of  God,  and  giving  thanks  when  they  return,  that  none  of  them 
hate  fallen  into  the  6re,  or  otherwise  hurt  themselves.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  them,  to  be  bearing  a  word  of  prayer  or  exhor- 
tation at  the  chapel,  when  they  ought  to  be  putting  their  chil- 
dren to  bed;  and  for  servants  to  stay  till  midnight  at  religious 
meetings, 

'  If  a  yoang  person,  or  silly  female,  become  a  convert  to  an 

« evaageKcal  preacher,  the  authority  of  the  father  and  the  husband* 
is  of^eo  superseded  by  that  of  the  priest;  and  although  the 
morals  of  the  family  to  which  the  converts  belong,  be  unexcep- 
tionable, yet  their  minds  are  poisoned,  by  "insinuations  that  all 
the  rest  are  children  of  the  devil  but  themselves;  that  there  is 
no  edification  in  their  conversation,  no  wisdom  in  their  counsels, 

.  compared  with  those  of  their  new  spiritual  glides.  Filial  and 
conjugal  piety,  the  endearing  bonds  of  domestic  union,  are  thus 

.  made  to  give  way  to  the  superior  homage,  claimed  by  a  ghost- 
ly director,  and  discord  is  sown  among  those,  whom  the  laws 
of  uatare  and  of  God,  had  bound  together  by.  the  tenderest 
ties.' 

What  a  disgusting  representation  is  this  !  and  yet  there  is 
nothing  ui  it  but  plain  and  positive  truth.  Mr,  Bums  statea 
himself  to  have  lived  '  in  habits  of  friendly  intimacy  with  the 
methodists;  he  cannot  therefore  be  accused  of  ignorance; 
wid  we  are  well  a^ured  that  the  conscience  of  every  follower 
of  the  sect  will  acquit  him  of  exaggeration. 

The  mind  of  Mr*  Bums  appears  to  be  strongly  imbued 
with  the  caiviniatic  tenets.  Whenever  he  adverts  to  them  it 
is  with  a  favourable  leaning ;  whenever  he  attempts  any  thing 
in  the  way  of  explanation,  he  brings  nothing  widi  bim  but 
^perplexity.  If  the  reader  have  any  taste  for  that  sort  of  con« 
Itised  jargon  which  is  peculiar  to  calvinisfic  theology^  he  will 
be  gratified  hy  the  following  extract. 

'  To  allege  that  God  would  bestow  his  mercy  and  favour  in- 
discriminately on  all,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  without  any 
regard  to  the  moral  fitness  of  their  disposition  to  receive  and 
profit  by  it,  would  be  a  gross  outrage  both  against  the  wisdom» 
and  the  ju^itice,  and  the  mercy,  of  the  Deity.  However  peojtle 
may  differ  about  what  are  the  enact  qualifications  on  the  part  of 
.  mankind  to  which  God  has  respect,  in  extending  bis  mercy,  still 
it  is  evident,  that  there  must  be  some  qualifications,  otherwise 
all  would  be  indiscriminately  included. 
-    'There  is,  therefore,  ameihing  in  the  character  of  individual^ 
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^hich  influences  tbe  divine  Bein^  to  treat  tbem  \9\x\x  ditCiiiN 
gaished  favour,  and  this  assertion  i§  noways  oontradiouiy  U>* 
the  acknowledged  efficacy  of  the  first  tnothe,  nor  to  any  parti- 
cular opinion  concerning  the  amount  of  such  efficacy. 

*  And  as  these  two  mot  ires  which  God  may  have,  first,  for  br- 
itowing  an  extraordinary  and  vmnerited  favour  for  the  sake'  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  secondly^  for  confining  it  to  a  certain  de* 
scription  of  persons,  are  perfectly  consistent  with  each  other,  •<» 
are  they  both  hkewise  perfectly  consistent  with  the  origitiai' 
fnotvoe  6f  his  own  native  benevolence. 

*  We  can  easily  conceive  a  benevolent  old  man  presenting  hHl 
ion  witli  a  sum  of  money  to  distribute  among  the  poor,  with  a 
reconiihendation  to  bestow  it  upon  the  fittest  object  of  compas- 
sion ;  especially  those  who  were  most  likely  to  make  a  good  use 
of  it.  An  unsophistjcated  and  ingenuous  mind  would  fee)  at 
the  first  glance,  the  whole  force  of  his  obligation  to  the  benevo- . 
lence  of  the  father,  to  the  philanthrophy  and  condescension  of 
the  son  ;  and  would  be  sensible  at  the  same  time  of  the  value 
which  they  attached  to  that  qualification,  by  ubich  he  vras  dis-* 
tinguished  from  others  who  were  comparatively  less  deserving 
than  himself.  It  would  never  enter  into  his  mind,  that  in  order 
to  express  his  gratitude  properly,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  cal- 
culation of  how  mhch  he  owed  separately,  to  the  father,  and  to 
the  son,  and  to  himself.  He  woidd  never  dream  that  there  waA 
$inv  inconsistency  in  allowing  each  of  these  considerations  their 
full  Weight  in  his  mind,  or  imagine  that  he  would  ofi*end  his  be- 
nefactors by  riot  making  the  proper  disiinctions. 

*  In  the  same  manner,  there  docfe  not  s^em  to  be  any  neces- 
■^ity  for  a  christian  to  be  always  calculating  how  far  God  is  in* 
iluenced  in  bis  dealings  with  rtien,  by  difierent  proportions  of 
the  motives  we  have  mentioned ;  and  more  espertally,  aa  the 
qunhli^atlbni  which  2Xt  gencratiy  understood^  as  being  requisite 
^r  the^i'^f  admission  of  a  person  into  the  kingdom  o^God,  are 
f>iswck  a  nature f  as  to  ioTolve  in  them  a  dve  expression  of  the  ohli^ 
gations  we  lie  under  to  the  divine  persons*' 

The  styte  of  thia  work  cannot  be  commended  for  distinct- 
ness or  perapicuiiy*  But  the  understanding  of  the  writer  h 
nevertheless  respectable;  and  he  writes  with  a  temp«*ancb 
^nd  candour,  whicbj  in  theologiciil  controversyi  cover  a  oiuU 
Utude  of  sio8« 


Abt.  IX.-^Un.  nationai  Government y  by  George  En- 
©r,  Esq.  Author  of  the  *  Independent  Man,'  ana^  Prin- 
ciples  of  MoraHiy*  First  Part^  in  two  Fohimxs.  Lon- 
don, Johnson  and  Co.  For  the  Benefit  (f  the  Literary 
Fund,  1810. 

THIS   work,  opens    with  a  '  preliminary  discourse*  of 
pne  hundred  and  four  pages;    The  author  first  endeavouftl 
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to  «^rtttra  the  optnidB  of^  ihose^  who  suppose  that  the  Britisb 
constitution  19  the  best  which  can  be  devised.  He  assigns 
reasons  for  thinking  that  both  branches  of  the  senate  are  id 
want  of  reformation.  He  enumerates  several  striking  ex-* 
ampFes  of  lost  liberty,  and  shows  how  nations,  which  Were 
once  as  free  as  England^  have  been  gradually  enslaved.  For  , 
proofs  in  point  he  refers  to  the  history  of  Sweden,  of  Ger- 
many, of  Spain,  and  France.  While  other  nations' have"  b^en 
enthralled,  England  has  preserved  a  greater  degree  pf  iibertjj 
by  her  long.qQu^oued,  and  intrepid  endeavoi^r^  lo  oppose  tl^o 
Ijrninny  oCjIuniga,  and  ministers. 

'  What/  says  Mr.  Eosor,  *  had  England  been  without  MagN^ 
Charta,  a  thousand  times  confirmed  ?  What  without  the  Peti- 
tion of  Right,  in  Charles  the  First's  reign?  What  without  th^ 
bravery  of  Hampden,  who  though  a  single  citizen,  resisted  the 
rapacious  prerogative  of  the  crown?  What  without  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  Habeas  Corpus,  the  Condemnation  of  Geneka^ 
Warrants  ?  She  would  have  been  as  Spain,  as  Sweden,  as  Nor- 
way:— nay,  perhaps  she  had  been  a  province  to  France,  the 
slave  of  an  enslaved  people.' 

Great  Britain  might,  at  thi»  moment,  have  been  plunged  in 
this  extremity  of  degradation,  if  she  had  exhibited  the  same 
apathy,  with  respect  to  the  arbitary  encroachments  of  her 
rulers,  which  in  other  nations  has  been  productive  of  such 
irreparable  evils.  But  what  might  Great  Britain  have  beeii^ 
says  Mr.  £nsor,  had 

*  she  pursued  that  auspicious  vote  of  her  house  of  commons; 
that  the  influence  of  the  crown  had  increased,  was  increasing, 
and  ought  to  be  diminished  ?"  She  had  been  sacred  and  inviol«> 
able.  Abroad,  she  had  shone  forth  a  luminary  amidst  the  obscur* 
ed  nations  of  Europe,  to  enlighten  and  direct  them;  at  home,  in- 
stead  of  having  her  people  exasperated  and  deceived  by  the  ene- 
mies of  God  and  man,  instead  of  having  them  react  against  each 
other- the  enmities  and  persecution  of  the' Jews  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances when  ^  victorious  enemy  threatened  the  being  of  the 
state,  cordiality  and  friendship  had  blessed  the  land. 

'  Neerl  I  say,  that  I  refer  to  an  attempt  in  a  late  par- 
liament to  free  the  catholics  from  that  law,  which  prohibits 
them  from  attaining  eminence  in  either  army  or  navy,  and 
th^  consequences  of  that  defeated  efibrt  to  it's  promoters  ^ 
It  is  three  centuries  since  slavery  has  ceased  in  England ;  and 
it  was  abolished  in  the  colonies  by  the  men,  who  in  the  same 
session  would  have  redeemed  the  catholics  from  disgrace.  It  ts 
also  a  theme  of  never  ending  execration,  that  slavery  was  estab- 
lished in  Sparta  and  Athens;  yet  were  the  slaves  who  fought  for 
(host  nations  rewarded  with  the  full  rights  of  citizenship  fcf 
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their  military  service,  while  we,  the  overweening  eulogists  of  oar 
own  religion  and  constitution,  bold  freemen  and  feliow-citiseiMr 
who  fight  our  battles  in  a  state  of  degradation  unfelt  by  the  bar* 
barous  slaves  of  Athens  and  Lacedsuion.' 

*  In  reprobating  the  corruptness  of  ^  the  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation in  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  depravity  that  influ- 
ences the  royal  prerogative  in  the  appointment  of  members  to 
the  senate,  I  speak  not  of  unknown  evils.  Many  statesmen 
have  observed  them,  and  some  have  proposed  remedies  to  qualify 

.or  correct  the  abuse.  Some,  observing  that  the  peerage  was 
prostituted  in  the  most  flagrant  manner,  and  parliciilarly  by 
the  creation  of  twelve  peer«  together  at  the  -begilWnttig  of  the 
last  century,  in  order  to  secure  at  all  events  a  majority  to  minis- 
ters, proposed  to  parliament  in  1719  a  bill  to  restrain  the  pre- 
rogative in  raising  commoners  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  **  It  was 
thought/'  says  Blackstone,  "  that  this  would  be  a  great  acquisi- 
tion to  the  constitution,  by  restraining  the  king  or  bis  favourites 
from  gaining  an  asscendancy  in  the  lords  by  an  unlimited  crea* 
lion  of  peers  at  pleasure.  It  passed  the  lords,  but  was  rejected 
in  the  commons  by  a  great  majurity,  who  wished  to  keep  the 
upper  house  open  to  their  ambition— and  thus  ended  all  expecta- 
tions of  reform  in  this  branch  of  the  legislature." 

*  With  regard  to  the  commons  in  parliament,  many  schemes 
have  been  suggested  by  ingenious  men,  and  some  have  been  ac- 
tually proposed  in  the  legislature  for  it's  adoption.  I  shall  carry 
iny  inquiries  no  higher  than  the  year  1734-,  when  Mr.  Bromley 
moved  for  the  repeal  of  the  septennial  bill,  and  for  the  more 
frequent  meeting  and  calling  of  parliaments.  The  same  was 
often  urged  in  succeeding  years,  particularly  by  Sir  John  Glyn 
in  1758,  and  by  Lord  Chatham,  who  enforced  the  justice  and 
policy  of  abridging  the  duration  of  parliaments,  and  of  infusing 
H  fresh  portion  of  vigour  into  the  constitution  by  increasing  the 
representatives  from  counties,  and  by  diminishiug  tho«e  from 
boroughs,  leaving  the  rotten  boroughs  to  drop  off  by  the  imper- 
ceptible operation  of  time.. 

*  Let  me  observe,  that  this  proposition  coincided  with  the  anci- 
ent constitution  of  the  state.  ^'  As  towns  increased,"  says  Black- 
stone,  "  in  trade  and  population,  they  were  summoned  to  parlia- 
ment; and  as  others  declined,  they  were  omitted;  but  in  lat- 
ter times  tbe  deserted  have  been  summoned,  whfle  those  have 
been  omitted,  whose  increased  riches  aud  consequence  have  en* 
titled  them  to  that  distinction."  Nor  has  any  measure  been 
taken,  to  correct  this  departure  from  the  principles  and  prac- 
sice  of  former  ages,  except  by  Cromwell,  who  in  1654',  accom- 
modated present  circumstances  to  ancient  institutions.  "  He 
thouglu,"  says  Clarendon,  *'  he  took  a  more  equal  way  by  ap- 
pointing, that  more  knights  should  be  chosen  for  every  shire, 
and  fewer  burgesses,  which  was  generally  looked  upon  as  an  al- 
teralioQ  fit  to  be  more  warrantably  made,  and  in  a  better  time.'* 
Is  it  DQt  ii%sMff«n^blc>  tbi^t  the  reformation,  whicti  Qromveli 
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tctonUy  ^perfomied,  was  not  only  repealed  at  the  Restoratioii,  bnt 
8ttU<Tf*inBim  so?  Compare  then  the' political  conduct  of  yo«ir 
constitutional  klnf^^  and  your  unconfiiitutlooal  protector^  and 
gtorify  the  biessiings  of  an  hereditary  cniwo.  Compare  the  jua» 
lice  of  the  usurper,  and  the  injustice,  antecedent  and  posterior 
te  his  despotism,  of  kings,  lords  nod  common^^  and  blush  for  the 
lawful  constitution  of  your  state.    * 

•  The  late  William  Pitt,  in  1782,  when  in  opposition,  moved 
ibr  a  parliamentary  reform;  and  in  1785»  when  chancellor  of  (he 
exchequer,  he  renewed  bis  motion,  and  submitted  a^apeci/ic  plan 
to  this  effect.  He  proposed,  that  thirty-six  borouj<hi^  which  had 
decayed,  should  be  purchased  from  the  proprietors ;  and  that^ 
if  any  of  thein  did  not  accept  the  price  offered,  it  should  be  laid 
out  at  compound  interest,  until,  to  use  bis  own  words,  ii  became 
irresistible.  The  boroughs  which  were  to  be  bo\ight,  he  would 
bate  had  ascertained  by  their  comparative  depupulatioo  ;  and 
4he  deficiency  of  members  to  the  commons^  Jn  consequence  of 
•o  many  boroughs  being  disfranchised,  he  would  have  had  sup* 
plied  by  additional  members  from  the  more  opulent  districts  and 
the  metropolis.  He  also  proposed,  to  increase  the  constituent 
body  by  admitting  copyholders  to  the  elective  franchise  ;  by 
which  he.  in  some  measure,  obviated  an  objection  made  to  bit 
fkther^s  plan  of  reform— that  it  would  increase  the  existing  dis« 
parity  between  the  freeholders  who  were  already  represented, 
tfnd  those  who  were  not  legally  entitled  to  vote  for  members  to' 
parliament.     This,  I  need  nut  observe,  was  not  adopted. 

'  In  1790,  Henry  Flood,  another  eminent  man,  introduced  a 
difierent  mode  of  reform.  He  proposed,  that  one  hundred  mem- 
bers should  be  added  to  the  representation,  who  were  to  be  elected 
by  resident  freeholders  in  each  parish  of  each  county  on  the  same 
day;  by  this  the  rejJresent alien  would  have  been  considerably 
increased,  and  four  hundred  thousand,  according  to  Flood's  com* 
potation,  added  to  the  body  of  popular  electors. 

'  Some  years  afterward,  Mr.  Grey  moved  for  a  parliamentary 
reform,  and  he  was  seconded  by  the  zeal  and  eloquence  of  Charlet 
Fox.     Like  all  the  rest,  this  was  also  rejected.' 

Mr.  Ensor  argtiea  that  the  exaggerated  eilcomiums  whic> 
different  writers  have  bestowed  011  tfae  British  constitution,  do 
not  prove  its  unspotted  excellence ;  and  that  the  predilection 
of  nations  for  their  own  laws  has  been  generally  extreme. 
The  authof  adduces  f^everal  proofs  from  history  iu  support  of 
this  assertion.  Mr.  Ensor  does  not  forget  tlie  praises,  vliich 
vere  lavished  on  the  church  of  Rome,  by  her  prelates  and  her 
cardinals,  when  Rome  was  the  centre  of  every  vice  under  the 
aun* 

The  followii^  will  shew  that  our  author  does  not  approach 
with  much  reverence  the  ark  of  the  British  constitution, 

'  Ko  doubt  the  £n|;lish  laws  possess  man^  wise  and  equitable 
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provisions.  Bot  let  me  ask,  on  what  general  groua^  ane  iIm^ 
presumed  to  be  as  wise  and  provident,  as  they  are  reprcaented  by 
tbeir  devotees  }  Be  not  shocked  hi  tracing  the  descent  of  your 
ancestors  and  your  laws.  History  first  mentions  tbe  painted 
Britons.  Next  appears,  on  their  donquest,a  provincial  military 
government  of  Rome,  wben  Rome  was  in  the  fast  stage  of  dege- 
neracy. After  the  conquering  Romans  succeed  the  victorioua 
l^xons.  What  was  the  character  of  this  third  race  of  political 
architects,  who  assisted  in  forming  the  British  constitution? 
They  had  no  cities^  s;carcely  a  habitation  deserving  the  nam«  of 
House,  and  no  money  but  pieces  of  the  Roman  coin.  Without 
commerce  or  manufactures,  and  with*  little  agriculture,  they  were 
illiterate,  inimical  to  science,  and  limited  in  their  enjoyments  to 
ganiUlin^,  drunkenness,  hunting,  and  war. 

*  After  these  succeed  in  this  eventful  pedigree,  the  piratical 
Paned.  who  conquered  the  Saxons,  and  in  their  turn  were  oon* 
()uered  by  i^e  freebooters  of  Normandy.  These  were  the 
founders  of  that  stupendous  fabric,  the  British  constitution  ;  and 
fheae  were  assisted-  by  the  priesthood  of  that  age  In  rearing  and 
eementing  this  modern  Babel.' 

Mr.  Eo(sor  having  menlioned  a  remark  of  Fortescue,  that 
the  common  law  ia  as  old  a»  the  primitive  Britous,  asks,  '  by 
nvbat  accident  the  common  law  of  the  painted  Britons  was* 
so  marvellously  excellent^  while  the  Brchon  law,  that  ia^  the 
common  law  of  the  wild  Irish  was  so  abominable,  that  it  was 
ribolidhed  by  Edward  the  First,  as  repugnant  to  die  laws  of 
God  and  man  V  As  the  principles  of  legislation  are  derived 
from  experience,^  *  by  what  means  could  the  Britons  have 
collected  fads  and  materials,  and  by  what  means  could  they 
have  drawn  sagacious  conclusions  from  them,  if  they  had  been, 
collected  f  Mr.  Elisor  next  treats  the  feudal  law,  which  he 
says,  is  '  the  second  capital  ingredient  in  the  English  code/ 
^ith  still  greater  disrespect.  Nor  does  he  show  any  reverence 
for  Mhe  third  constituent  part  of  die  English  code,  the 
Statute  Law.'  In  the  language  of  Sir  H.  Spelman,  he  im«>* 
putes  to  this  h^gal  mass  *  a  strange  language,  a  barbarous 
Jargon,  a  slovenly  and  uncouth  method  ;*  in  short,  '  whatever 
is  repulsive  to  an  improved  taste  and  enlightened  mind/ 

'  Could  it  be  otherwise/  adds  Mr.  £nsor, '  when  the  political 
and  civil  code  of  Great  Britain  exhibits  a  heterogeneous  as* 
ficmhlage  of  the  customs  and  instincts  of  untutored  savages* 
pf  the  wreck  of  the  Roman  provincial  institutions,  of  the  impo- 
s-iions  of  priestcraft  and  credulity,  of  the  violations  of  liberty 
and  property  by  the  Saxon  and  Danish  conquests,  by  the  still 
greater  ^ubversion  of  both  by  the  feudal  law,  and  by  the  con% 
lusions  and  corruptions  introduced  into  all  these  already  (pa^ 
founded  particulars  by  priests  who  pleaded  caoM^,  by  pri^stt ' 
who  decided  them  by  priests  who  legislated,  by  lay  legislator^ 
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mh^  hvft  thewn  in  limimierible  instants  |8uch  ignorance  ^ 
tlmesp  pl^de8,perfKMn,  tbinga knd  reasoikt,  (as  m  the  course 0f  th«i 
vonk  1  sMl  sbow  to  satiety,)  that  the  8\»'eeping  of  the  meaneitr' 
pariah  met  in  vestry  couM  not  now  so  egregiously  ofiend  agaiast 
all  priDciples  of  knowledge  and  common  sense  ?  Yet  Burke  tallaa 
iji  theatrical  terms  of  the  English  constitution  being  the  con« 
triyance  of  human  wisdom.  Except  what  is  related  of  Alfred'* 
institutions,  which  were  soon  dissipated,  tiiere  is  no  record  of* 
any  contrivanceln  its  structure.  Even  the  legislature  of  the  land 
arose  in  a  great  measure  from  violence  ;  and  every  subseq.Qen€ 
effort  towards  reform  or  amendment  was  so  much  the  wbrk  ii 
haste  atid  dtsorder>  that  the  b applet  endeavonrs  of  its  people 
pohtieafly  considered  were  merely  to  invent  expedients,  by  whicif 
hiiierent  detects  rai«i:ht  he  qualified,  or  inveterate  errors  endured* 
To  contrivance  and  wisdom,  to  unity  and  design,  tbe  laws  and 
constitution  of  Britain  have  not  tbe  remotest  pretensions.' 

Mr.  finsor  says  that  he  docs  not  mean  peculiarly  to  con- 
demn  the  British  constitution ;  for  he  seems  to  consider  all 
the  governments  which  ever  existed  among  men  ad  eminenlljf 
defective.  When  their  merits  and  defects  are  tried  by  any 
abstract  theory  of  perfection  which  any  individual  may  form 
in  his  own  mind,  this  can  hardly  fail  of  being  the  case;  but 
btili,  as  men  are  almost  entirely  tbe  creatures  of  circumstances, 
ihere  is,  perhaps,  hardly  any  government,  however  defective 
It  may  seem,  which  Is  not  better  suited  to  the  sentiments  and 
habits,  the  moral  and  uuellcclual  state  of  any  [^ople,  thai^ 
Xn'hat  the  most  profound  philosopher  could  fashion  from  the 
principles  of  any  theory,  however  perfect  and  sublime  it  might 
appear.  Though  some  persons  may  regard  the  British  con- 
stitution as  a  piece  of  awkward  and  incoherent  patchwork, 
yet,  the  several  successive  additions  and  alterations  which  '\i 
has  undergone,  have  been  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  tha 
limes,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  the  peo|)ie ;  and  time, 
tvhich  is  tlie  father  of  habit,  has  woven  the  whole  into  one 
piece.  The  British  constitution  has  gradually  grown  out  of 
circumstances ;  and  how  can  it  be  otherwise  with  any  form 
of  government  which  b  really  adapted  to  the  fluctuating  state 
of  man,  and  to  the  continual  vicissitudes  of  human  circum- 
stances and  events  ?  -A  governihent  may  be  formed  at  once 
by  a  sage,  or  a  council  of  sages ; — ^but  such  a  government 
would  have  less  chance  of  permanence,  or  be  more  expo8e4 
to  a  sudden  subversion  than  that  which  has  been  the  mere 
growth  of  temporary  expedients,  or  casual  combinations. 

When  Mr.  Ensor  says  that '  to  contrivance  >aBd  wisdom, 
to  unity  add  design,  the  laws  and  constitution  of  Britain  have 
iidt  the  remotest  pretensions.'  Does  he  regaVd  it  as  their 
principat  defect  that  the^  were  not  all  framed  and  put  together 
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»t  once,  like  a  regular  piece  of  maclmierj  ?  Bat  auppoie 
they- had  all  been  framed  at  oiice  by  a  conretition  of  political 
architect5t^i9  it  likely  that  they  could  have  been  so  contrived  as 
not  to  need  any  subsequent  alterations  i  And  would  not  such 
alterations,  which  a  change  in  circumstances,  opinions,  and 
erents  would  render  necessary,  be  liable  to  derange  the  unity 
of  the  original  plan,  and  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  political 
machine  ?  But  nhat  would  become  of  the  progressive  im- 
provement, or  of  the  accommodation  of  human  institutions 
to  the  varyii^  state  of  human  knowledge,  if  a  constitutioa 
excluded  the  possibility  of  such  alterations  as  we  have  men- 
tioned? Man,  considered  as  an  individual,  is  a  very  variable 
being ;  and  a  mode  of  life,  or  a  species  of  regimen  which 
Eiay  be  admirably  suited  for  him  at  one  period,  may  be 
totally  unfit  for  him  at  another ;  but  man,  considered  in  a 
state  of  national  union,  must  still  Lie  regarded  as  a  creature 
subject  to  perpetual  vicissitudes  arising  from  the  operation  of 
causes,  over  which  no  legislator  can  exercise  any  previous  control . 
Can  a  legislator  anticipate  the  progress  of  human  events,  or 
can  he  foretel  the  casualties  which  seem  perpetually  arising  in 
the  sea  of  human  affairs,  as  if  on  purpose  to  mock  the  cal- 
culations of  human  wisdom  i  Can  any  constitution  be  so 
formed  as  to  accommodate  itself,  without  any  change,  to  that 
perpetuity  of  change,  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  present 
constitution  of  the  world  i  Who  would  prefer  the  laws  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  which  excluded  the  possibility  of 
change,  to  the  British  constitution,  which  has  been  the  pro- 
duct of  temporary,  and  often  fugitive,  expedients  i 

Mr.  Ensor  has  been  at  some  pains  to  show  bow  little  the 
laws  of  this,  and  of  other  countries  deserve  to  be  praised. 
He  next  endeavours  to  show  that  no  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended from  new  theories  of  legislation,  as  mankind  are  not 
prone  to  innovation.  '  So  &r,'  says  he, '  are  men  from  being 
afflicted  with  an  innovating  temper,  that  they  are  immoveable 
in  their  prejudices/  How  many  centuries  did  this  country 
endure  the  superstition  and  the  tyranny  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  before  she  made  any  attempt  to  throw  off  the  yoke  i 
The  paltry  alterations  which  the  reformers  made  in  the  catho- 
lic cieed,  are  a  striking  proof  of  the  obstinacy,  with  which 
men  continue  to  pursue  the  track  of  ancient  prejudice. 

Our  author  considers  the  nature  and  defects  of  different 
modes  of  g<ivernmeut,  as  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  de- 
mocracy. Under  the  first  head  he  treats  of  the  British 
monarchy  ;  of  different  arguments  for  the  rights  of  monarchs  ;. 
and  he  states  and  answers  different  arguments  for  the  advaa 
tages  of  monarchy.    Mr.  Ensor  seems  to  consider  the  deno- 
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minfltion  of  *  abnoiute  monarchy/  aa  in  •  great  degrete  appli- 
cable to  the  British  goVerninent.  '  The  king/  says  Mr. 
£n3or,  *  is  authorized  by  the  silence  of  the  law  oa  one  side, 
and  his  irresponsibility  and  perfection  on  the  other^  to  act  as 
be  pleases/  But  can  the  king  act  without  the  instrumentality 
of  others  ?  and  if  those,  by  whom  he  acts  are  amenable  to 
the  law,  the  .monarch  seems  as  effectually  restrained,  as  if 
Jie  himself  were  made  by  the  coustitution  personally  respon- 
sible for  his  own  acts.  If  the  constitution  had  decreed  tlie 
personal  responsibility  of  the  king,  could  the  law  have  been 
enforced  in  any  circumstances  without  endangering  the  public 
peace  i  It  mi^  s^em  absurd  at  first  view  to  declare  that  tlie 
king  can  do  no  wrong ;  but,  considering  the  evils  likely  to  arise 
from  the  opposite  regulation,  is  it  not  theoreticaUy  wine ; 
and,  considering  the  numerous  precautions  and  checks  of  the 
British  constitution,  is  it  not  practically  true  ? 

Our  author  evidaitly  regards  neither  monarchs  nor  mo- 
narchy with  a  very  favourable  eye. 

'  What !'  exclaims  Mr.  £nsor,  ^  monarchs  r^ard  the  interests 
«f  the  people  !    They  have  no  feelings  but  selfiftbnesi ;  and  so  far 
as  their  fears  permit  them,  they  saciifice  ali  things  to  their  ca- 
price.   A  Cappadocian  king  inandated  a  country  adjoining  the 
Euphrates,  to  amuse  his  childish  passion  of  seeing  small  isle» 
peering  through  the  flood.     Our  early  monarchs  swept  away 
.villages,  and  reduced  cultivated  lands  to  their  native  wildness, 
that  they  migbt  gratify  their  barbarous  passion  for  hutitmg. 
Yet  are    diese  yiolations,-  which  reduce  fruitful  territories  to 
^  marshes  and  foresu,  of  small  importance,  when  compared  with 
"  those  nnmeroas  acts  of  monarchy,  that  make  a  wilderness  of  the 
human  mind. 

'  Monarchs  regard  the  interests  of  the  peoplel  llieir  minions 
are  their  only  people.  Ask,  How  are  these  recommended  to  the 
rulers  of  the  earth  ?  By  being  parasites,  by  abetting  their 
tyranny,  by  administering  to  their  lewd  and  profligate  plieasores, 
or  to  their  infantine  follies.  From  such  motives  they  shall  be 
•raised  to  power,  and.  they  shall  participate  the  empire,  as  did 
Se  Loynes,  who  became  prime  minister  to  a  French  kin^  from 
his  expertness  in  teaching  haMrks  to  fly  at  little  birds,  and  these 
ligain  to  catch  butterflies. 

'It. is  an  insult  to  the  supernatural  preten»ons  of  monarchs 
lo  suppose,  that  they  should  fed  a  lively  interest  in  the  happinen 
of  the  people.  What !  the  potentates  of  the  earth,  deriving  their 
title  from  their  sword,  or  fVom  heaven,  and  quartering^  (he  attri* 
butes  of  God  in  their  ensigns,  regard  the  people,  the  p1e)>eian 
herd !  The  prosperity  and  cf>mfort  of  these  arc  the  la»t  of  their 
considerations.  How  many  thousands  are  yearly  sacrificed  on 
the  field  of  battle  to  their  senseless  ambition  !  How  msny  mil- 
Immu  of  moneys  and  bow  much  labour  aod  industry  are  employ^ 
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JD  bvrmng^  incense  before  the  shrine  of'  their <:|:^eiuuTe(t  Tit 
JPierbia  alone  how  isach  was  devoted^  to  adom  the  noonarcfa'a 
wife  !  One  province  w.as  caUed  the  queen's  girdle,  another  die 
quecn'si  veil,  because  such  district*  w'ere  chained  wUh  i»rovldin]^ 
joc-h  portions  of  her  altire  ;  and  thus  AnthiUa  inE^jpt  w^f 
appropriated  to  supply  tlie  royal  wardrobe  with  sandals. 

*  Mtmarrbs  have  neiili^r  the  disposit'K)n,  nor  the  power,,  to 
apprehend  the  advantages  of  t'he  people'.  l*Ijey  see  through  the 
d)5toi1(^d  vision  of  others  ;  they  are  the  dupes  of  sycophants,  of 
'intriguers,  of  w ^ — s,'  and  their  confederates.' 

*'  So  necessary  is  adulation  to  monarchies/  that  most,  of  them 
liave  established  oflScers  to  chant  the  king's  praises  in  the  king's 
«ars,  in  Rurope,  in  Africa,  hi  Ai»il»  It  <a  true,  Yhyiifiin^  enco- 
•miaste  are /.classed  by  the  laws  of  BraboMi  tirith  mbWnerg  of 
perjury :  yet,  vwbat  were  tbo$e,  who  aang  befprfc  Ac^la  \ih 
Metories  and  hii  .vjrtuesi  thoye  whom  Brown  mentions 
in  his  travels  in  AfnQ^,  and  those  whom  Lord  Macar(iy^|r 
beard  ^t  the  Chinese. court,  hailing  in  measured  strains  the  a^ni- 
Tersai^  of  Kienlong's  first  illustration  of  the  earth  ?  What  were 
those  bards,  who  attended  the  courts  of  princes  among  oar 

^ancestors^  and  that  remoaai  of  thectt,  the  poet  laureat  of  GreA 
Britain  f    &me  of  tlie  official  flalterera  paid  to  harmonize  witli 

ialse  praiflc  the  mooareb's  ear. 

*  As  kittgs  are  debauched  by  the  adulation  of  their  courcierv, 
.th£y  in.  their  turn  ruin  tlwm  acd  their  subjects  fay  their  example: 
/or  this  is  thenature  of  monarchy,  ihat  its  vices  are  pregnaot 
with  destructioii;  As  faaiine  dauies  disease  and  death,  aod  at 
the  dead -asd dying  scatter  mortal  infection  among ihe^ttll  top- 
viving  cemsisa  of  society,  the  vioes.'of  mouarcby  are  naceiv^ 
and  t^ommuniosied  in. all  directions  by  all  indhriduals,  till  llie 

Jowest  subject,  acoordiDg  to  his  pitifvl  means,  4S«a  oorrupi  at 

the  greatest  prince. 

'  The  kiii|2['s  example  is  a  poweriail  instrument  in  tbit  mite- 

rabk  cvonfi^^leracy  of  vice  %  for,  whatelrer  .bo  the  niyal  lust,  that 

it  beoemes  all  loyal  subjects  to  imitate.    W<iien  Alexander  sunk' 
,iotio  superstition,  tbe  court  swarmed  wjth  priests  andderotees. 
^VVben  Charles  of  France  massacred  thousands  on  thousandi  •f 
:prote€tant»,  so  extreme  was  the  courtesy  of  those^  who  sought  tiie 
jjroyal  confidence,  that  the  historian  Davila,  not  only  admires  the 

act^  but  exceeds  in  zeal  the  sanguisiary  monarch.    Thus,  when 

Lewis  the  Fourteenth  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantz,  it  was  reputed 
,tiie  most  glorious  exploit  of  his  all*gIorious  reign;  and  1  doubt 
.not*  shouki  another  king  be  smitten  with  adverse  prejodioesin 

after  times,  and  act  the  partisan  of  his  protestant  subjects  against 
.c;atboli|Qs  and  dissenters,  ministers  who  dare  rule  the  nation.wouki 
,be  fuundy.that  would  unsay  thcsr  words,  disclaim  their  sen ti« 
^ments,  ^nd   this  flattery  wuuld   descend   from    tbein  through 

all  stages  of  society  to  tJae  half-clotk«i  rabble,  who  in&st  the 
.Streets.  ' 

.   *'  The  effect  of  his  «zsmpk  is  net  confiosd  lo  «die  kM|^f 
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cvpergtilien,  it  .oper»tei  Atroogly  whatever  be  4be  Jafimiitj 
pf  the  monarch,  it  he  liceatious  in  hU  amouis,  so  are  his 
autjects;  even  the  impotent  «baU  pretend  to  pruriency,  a» 
did  lord  ShafUbi^ry,  vho,  Cbeslerfiela  aayt,  insinuated  himself 
into  the  favour  of  Charles  the  Second,  by  aflfectioj^  a  passion  he 
coold  not  feel.  Does  a  Catharine  keep  men,  the  spiring  la^iea 
of  the  court  have  their  pensioned  domestic  paramours,  and  this 
profligacy  becomes  the  highest  marl^  of  fashion  throughout  the 
empire.  In  this  manner  do  persons  submitted  to  monarchy 
conciliate  the  monarch's  favour,  and  some  imitate  for  the  same 
^nipoae  royal  pnactices,  that  it  would  be  pollution  to  relate. 
So'baae  is  the  flattery  to  kings,  so  corrupting  tlieir  example,  so 
flagitious  th^ir  service,  singly  or  generallv  considered,  that  their 
ministers,  coartiers,  and  attendants,  endeavour  to  exceed  them 
in  their  professed  vices,  and  to  outdo  them  in  their  violations  of 
-honour  and  equity ;  according  to  the  Persian  proverb.  If  a  king 
pluck  an  apple  in  «  subject's  gsrden,  his  servants  will  susely  root 
•up  the  tree/ 

Mr.  Ensor,  after  expatiating  on  what  he  deems  the  evils  of 
monarchy,  makes  both  aristocracy  and  democracy  the  objects 
of  his  reprobation  ;  and  he  tells  us,  that  the  constitution  which 
he  prefers  *  must  differ  widely  from  the  British,  or  any  other 
of  Gothic  origin^  that  arose  from  conquests.'  Ilie  author 
afterwards  explains  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  best  general 
diaposition  of  government,  in  a  very  able  and  erudite  review 
.  of  the  Spartan  constitution.  Mr.  Eitsor  appears  to  be  a 
great  admirer  of  the  form  of  political  administration  adopted 
at  Sparta ;  and  he  says^  that  it  gives 

'  a  fair  outline  of  what  ought  to  be  the  constitution  of  a  state, 
that  endeavoured  to  unite  security  with  freedom.  It  consisted  of 
assemblies  6f  the  people,  and  ephori,  who  were  presidents  of 
those  assemblies,  and  who  represented  them  when  they  vfert 
dissolved  ;  of  a  senate ;  and  of  a  chief  magistrate.  This  bears 
the  character  of  wisdom  and  simplicity,  and  seems  to  be  die- 
'tated  not  only  by  common  sense^  but  by  the  nature  of  society/ 

Mr.  Ensornext' proceeds  to  develop  tlie  ongin  and  pro- 
gress of  society  and  government.  He  ascribes  the  origin  of 
'•ociety,  not  to  the  fears  of  individuals^  nor  to  any  previous 
calculations  of  mtitual  advantage,  but  to  the  social  nature  of 
man.  His  remarks  on  this  subject  are  much  more  sensible 
thaii  those  of  some  oUier  writers  whom  we  have  perused. 

*Man,  says  our  reflective  author,  requires  years  to  attain 
maturity,  which  alone  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  being 
more  sociable  than  any  other  anim^;  for  he  of  all  who  breathe 
requires  the  longest  education  preparatory  to  his  independence 
of  |iiapareiiis»    Is  it  not  then  .moH  repugnant  to  truth  to  say. 
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that  tociety  mrese  from  war,  when  love  was  the  cause  of  numTs 
l»ein|r»  atid  mutual  aflection  the  meam  by  which  he  attained 
Inanhood  }  Is  it  not  vain  to  say,  that  dread  of  enemies,  or  that 
conscious  weakness,  drove  vagrant  men  into  society,  and  fbroMd 
Aem  into  leagues  offensive  or  defensive  ;  when,  to  suppose  the 
birth  and  nurture  of  children,  and  the  common oounte  of  life 
for  a  few  £;enerations,  estsblishes  by  nature's  means  society  and 
eovemrnent }  And  is  it  not  trifling  to  talk  of  a  social  compact } 
indeed  it  seems  eminently  absurd,  for  it  presumes,  that  men  for 
no  reason  contradicted  their  sentiments  and  habits,  and  straggled 
from  each  other  to  meet  and  reeslaWish  by  compact  a  society, 
which  the  strongest  and  tenderest  ties  had  already  oonfirmed.' 

Mr.  Knsor  contends  that  monarchy  was  not  the  originat 
'government  of  nations.  If  the  first  society  were  a  man  and 
woman  and  their  children,  the  first  govenimeut  would  cei^ 
tainly  be  that  of  a  father  in  his  own  family ;  and  the  firrt 
form  of  political  government  would  be  that  of  as  jnad^  fathers 
of  families  as  were  included  in  a  certain  distnct  or  tribe. 
Thati  which  authorized  each  father  of  a  family  to  '  assume 
domestic  goverament  in  his  own  private  concerns,  authorized 
all  to  assume  political  government  in  the  concerns  of  the 
commnnity.*  This  is,  indeed,  supposing  a  period  anterior  to 
the  eflFects  of  conquest,  or  to  the  competitions  for  power 
among  hidlviduals.  Ijut  must  not  a  period  have  existed 
when  political  society  had  a  beginning?  and  must  not  this 
begiuning  have  existed  in  a  collection  of  families,  the  heads 
of  neither  of  which  could  claim  any  authority  over  the  rest^ 
till  it  had  been  obtained  eitlier  by  conseut^  stratagem,  or 
force  ? 

*  Barrow/  says  Mr.  Ensor,  '  having  asked  the  Bosjesman  to 
see  their  captain,  was  answered,  that  there  was  no  such  person 
among  them  ;  and  that  each  man  was  master  of  his  own  family, 
and  at  full  liberty  to  remain  or  depart  from  the  society  as  be 
pfeased.  In  this  instance  we  have  society  in  its  elements. 
Here  is  the  patriarchal  stock,  on  which  political  government  ia 
grafted.  The  patriarchal  form  of  government  appears  in  the 
existing  manners  of  the  Chinese,  whose  laws  and  administratioD 
entirely  turn  on  the  duty  of  children  to  their  parents,  and  of 
parents  to  their  children.  Nor  is  the  government  of  China 
more  patriarchal  in  its  principles,  than  that  of  the  Phillippiue 
islands.  Tbeuce  also  at  Lacedtemen  a  father  might  exercise  a 
paternal  power  over  the  children  of  another  citizen,  and  thence 
the  youth  of  Laceda&mon,  of  Egypt^  of  Chtna»  of  ancient  Rome 
and  of  ancient  Britain,  honour  the  aged  as  their  common  pa- 
rents :  and  no  doubt  from  the  same  extreme  reverence  and  aflfeo- 
tion  the  Tartesai  held  it  unlawiuV-  for  the  young  to  give  evidence 
9gainst  the  old.    In  the  same  spirit  an  Af^ca^,  in  addreasiogaii 
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aged  person,  prefy^ot  ibe  name  ta,  or  ma^  wbicb  rae^xit  fiither  or 
iDotlier*  Thence  /aif^e,  old  iir^.  is  a  title  of  respect,  with  whicb 
the  fii9t  officers  of  state  in  Cbioa  may  be  addressed :  hence  sir^ 
for  aire,  ae^neur,  and  soon.  But  we  have  no  occasion  to  exeaa* 
pUfy  ibis  iaciflentiillj,  actual  instances  of  patriarchal  govern^ 
ment  are  numerows.  I  have  abready  quoted  ouiny,  and  I  pro« 
c^ed  to  add  to  their  number.  In  I^pland  the  elders  carried 
patriarchal  staf&,  to.  signify  their  authority.  In  Dalecarlia«  the 
generality  of  the  villages  were  governed  by  the  elders,  who  were 
judges  and  captaius,  Uiougb  neiiher  more  rich  nor  more  powerful 
than  their  neighbours.  The  honour  of  commanding  consisted 
merely  in  fighting  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  for  the  supreme 
power  was  pos^es^  by  the  many.  These  were  the  peopk,  who 
in- 1520,  under  Gustavus,  redeemed  their  country  from  the  domi« 
nion  of  i>enmark.  The  six  tribes  near  Caucasus  do  not  submit 
to  the  fo^recnment  of  princes,  but  are  ruled  by  the  elders  o^ 
tribes,  m  Bjfeie  the  RiMaian  oMsauest  the  Kampschadales  livjsd 
kt  perf«(t  mHem,  having  no  chiel,  being  subject  to  no  law,  pay* 
ijig  no  taxes ;  and  the  old  men,  or  tbose  who  were  remarkable  for 
their  bravery  l^eld  the  pfincipal  autfaoritv  in  their  village^ 
though  no  one  had  any  right  to  command,  or  inflict  punish:- 
roent."  *'The  L^mur,  ve  arc  informed  by  Pallas, '<"  are  an 
bonest  and  brave  people  :  they  maintain  their  independence,  an^ 
are  sebject  only  to  their  elders,  or  priests,  by  wiu>m  their  rell* 
gious  sacrifices  are  performed.^ 

In  that  a99embtage  of  families  which  constituted  the  first 
germ  of  politicid  society ;  the  aeuse  of  necessity  or  general 
expedic^iice  would  soon  gtf  e  liae  to  some  degree  of  subordi* 
aodon  in  tbe  dittfibutiosi  of  power.  Some  particniar  emer^ 
gency  migiit  oceasioa  the  election  of  a  chiefs  and  what  was 
at  first  a  casual,  might  soon  become  a  regular,  appointment. 
The  respect  which;  even  in  an  uncivilized  state,  is  commonly 
paid  to  age,  and  the  greater  experience  and  wisdom,  which 
years  usually  confer,  would  naturally  give  birth  to  a  council 
pf  old  men  who  would  direct  the  afiaira  of  the  tribe.  As 
tbe  society  became  enlai|;ed,  and  the  business  increased,  the 
whole  body  of  elders  found  it  inconvenient  to  hold  a  reguliir 
aeasiov^  qt,  to  atteaid  at  every  meeting  that  niigbt  be  called. 

*  Hence  arises,*  says  Mr.  *Ensor, '  the  greater  and  the  less 
council,  that  is,  a  delegation  from  the  greater  of  the  oldest  and 
most  opulent,  as  these  can  With  le^s  injury  to  themselves  attend 
pnrtkularly  and  without  interruption  to  the  national  affairs; 
ihus,  in  St.  Marino,  the  ordinary  administritioa  is  in  ti)e  council 
of  sixty,  but  in  extraordinary  cases  the  arengo, 'wbieh  is  com^ 
posed  of  *  representative  from  every  house,  if  assembled.  The 
greater  and  less  councils  are  common  to  all  the  cantons  of  Swis^ 
eerland^  as  they  were  to  the  ancient  Germans^    In  tba  Low 
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Countries  also  they  are  customary.  The  states  of  each  pnn 
f  ince,  ?ays  BentivogHo,  niee(  three  or  four  times  a  year  ;  but 
BD  assembly,  which  represents  the  states,  remains  permanent. 
Thus  in  America  the  committee  of  th^  states  consisted  df  a  dele- 
'gate  from  each  province,  iti  which  the  power  of  the  congress  in 
a  great  measure  subsisted  during  its  receis;  This  minor  conndt 
in  different  countries  assumed  in  time  a  different  coraplexioD. 
In  some  rt  became  a  council  of  state  to  the  chief  magistrate  ;  io 
others,  as  in  France,  where  the  parliament  was  properly  a  com- 
tnittee  of  the  Staits  General,  it  became  a  cotttt  of  justice ;  in 
others  it  became  the  supreme  power,  or  the  senate,  while  the 
great  body  whence  it  emanated,  from  the  dispersed  situation  of 
\li  members,  communicated  their  power  to  the  assemblies  of  the 
people/ 

m 

The  author  traces  the  progreaa  of  the  British  constkution 
from  the  earliest  pefiod.  He  ims  evinced  conaidenJbl^lresearcb 
in  this^  as  in  other  parts^  of  his  work.  We  tMnk  that  Nlr^ 
Elisor  has  rendered  it  highly  probable  that  other  persoD8» 
besides  thq  (ihidf  hohility,  hadaftoke  m  the  national  council 
previous  to  the  year  1205,  '  „ 

We  extract  ilie  following  from  a  thirt  quarto,  itititled  the 
'  Rights  of  the  Kingdom;  or,  Customs  of  our  Ancestors/  &c. 
which  is  now  lying  on  our  table  ; 

•  Florence  of  Worc^slcj,  near  his  reign,'  (that  of  William  I.) 
*  tellethus  of  a  gr^aft  cownceW,  at  Winchester.  Artcfagainc,  of 
Another  At  a'pltitre  tMt&  Pedredt  not  only  by  the'^^ing,  arch* 
hishopf',  bishops,  earles  ;  but'  wl%o. pnmatibn$  t^iivt  Jnglim.  A 
fnll  pafliamctit;  fiirvdMc\x.Fiorf^lglts  and  JVaUinghMSi  Nenttrn 
may  be  considered  :  vt\lh\Uovc4fM  Ihllowing  WigorntmJ  Highta 
of  the  Kingdom,  London,  16^9,  P«  ^^S-    Again» 

'  Ail  historians  agree,  in  king  Henries  parliaments,  fi>r  hia 
marriage,,  both  ^llh  Matild  of  Scotland  ;  and  his  second  frook 
JiOriaine ;  or  as  others,  from  Lovanc,  In  the  name  they  diiler ; 
but,  in  the  copseiit  of  parliament,  an  whole  jury  may  be  found 
agreeing.  As  also  for  his  daughter*8  marriage  to  the  emperovr^ 
For  winch,  he  received' an  at/d,  of  3s.  per  hide.  And  for  matters 
of  the  militid;  when  the  newes  caroe  of  great  preparation  in 
Flandcrsy  &c.  Anriatus  rer,  ConciHwn  tenuU  apud  Ij^doniam ; 
and  again  in  Huntipgdon,  Magnum  Placitvm  apud  Loudottigm. 
And  in  Polydore  these  parliaments  did  treat  dc  nmo  bello,  ac  ffriii-* 
turn  supplcffuttto ;  ct  de  statu  totiiss  regni.  And  at  prince  Robert'^ 
lauding  :  Cotnmoti  sunt  principes  crga  regem,  causd  lioberiu  &c^ 
But  many  of  the  lords  left  the  parliament  («ubtrahentes  se  de 
curia ;)  sed  Episcopi  et  militcs  gregarii,  tt  Angli  (the  commons) 
stuck  to  thf  king,  who  was  provincialihus  gratus  ;  and  at  length 
the  Witan,  or  parriamenf,  composed  the  quarreil.  Saptentiorea 
Mtriusque  partis  fa^bito  consilio,  pacem  inter  fratres  composuere : 
tia  in  J&r^ic<^an3  Ilovcdefi^  with  Malmesburj'/    p.  L3^— 5. 
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*  If  I  should  say  tbe  Cotmnons  In  Parlianifini,  are  and  we^>  il^ 
kingdoms.  Pctr$;  as  well  as  the  Lords,  I  might  vouch  an  old 
authority,  as  good*  as  the  ancient  Moduaoi  parliandent ;  which 
doth  o£ken  call  the  CommoM,  Fea-s  of  parliament^  as  well  M^)VA 
Lords. '  So,  dehent  auxiiia  peti  pleno  parliamento,  et  inspriptf^ 
cuilibet  graduum  Farium  parliamenti;  et  oportet  quod  omoes 
Pares  parhamenti  consentiant  ;  et  di|o  Milites  pro  C^itqfti 
majoran  xoctm  habent  in  concedeMdo  et  contmiicendo^- quam  Majo^ 
Comu  A^gliie,  &c*  So  in  doubtful  case»  of  peace  or  war,  ^if« 
futetvr  per  Pares  parliamenti  :  and  if  need  be,  2&  shall  be^B 
chosen  de  omnibm  Faribus  regni ;  which  are  so  specifiiedy  2  bi- 
shops, 3  proctors,  12  earls,  3-  barons,  5  knights^  5  citis^ns,  and 
5  burgesses.  And  again,  Onmes  Par^s  parlimnenti  sed^mkt^  tt 
nmlius  etabit,  scd  quandodoquitur,  ut  Qmncs  audiantur  a  Paribus/' 
p,77.  .. 

Represer^im  lias  been  supposed  one  of  the  diHCoveries  at 
modern  Limes,  but  Mr.  £nsor  has  shewn  tjiat  the  idea  was 
not  unknown  to  the  ancients* 

'  What/  says  he,  *  was  the  government  of  Sparta  ?  A  senate,' 
consisting  of  twenty-eight  persons  chosen  by  the  people  for  life* 
and  of  the  ephori,Ave  more,  chosen  annually  by  tbe  people^  who 
were  as  absolutely  representatives  of  the  people  as  any  that  ever 
existed/ 

'  There  was  a  popular  representation  at  Athens :  and  the  Athe-> 
nian  legislature,  properiy  so  called,  consisted  of  popular  repre-*^ 
sentativeAy.  strange  as  tnis  may  appear  to  many.  Firsts  there 
was  a  sctiate  of  five  hundred^  formed  by  fifty  elected  from  each 
of  the  ten  tribes.  This  ^assembly, prepared  the  laws  for  the 
people.  Secondly,  there  were  one  thousand  and  one  nomothetes, 
that  is,  legislators  chosen  by  the  people.  These  were  to  be  thirty 
year^  of  age,  they  were  particularly  sworn,  and  their  oath  ascer- 
tains, that  no  law  was  either  rescinded  or  enacted  without  their 
express  approbation.' 

Mr.  Easor  suggests  what  he  thinks  the  best  manner  of 
having  the  people  represented.  For  this  purpose  he  proposes 
that  the  whole  country  should  be  divided  into  tithiugSy  each 
cvntaining  ten  houses,  ;iato  centuriea,  or  an  hundred  houaes, 
and  counties ;  each  county  to  conaist  of  an  equal  numblT  of 
eviitunea.  >  Every  tithing,  according  to  hia  plan,  should  au-«  ^ 
•nuaily  elect  a  decuriony  every  ten  decorions,;  a  centurion^  and 
the  centurions  shouhl  have  tbe  power  of  choosing-two  repne^ 
nentatives  from  tbe  country. 

'  Suppose/ says  Mr.  Ensor, '  England's  population  1 9,000,000; 
WnnscB,  four  to  a  housei  3,000,000 ;  tithings,  ten  bouses  to  a 
tjtbtng,,  300,000;  hundreds,  ten  tithings  to  a  hundred^  30^0(KX 
U  it  were  tbongbtadviiable^to  have  five  hundred  repreaantfttifca 
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ft'  peAhtifenC,  ftnd  two  f^ff e«*rtl«itife«  fnwh  ^cb  ccnmiy,  thi» 
|MypulftUt)i»  And  ^iTisTon  give  (#o  liniydlred  and  fif\y  coantm,  each 
^unty  ctjwprehcndmg'  <mt  himdred  «ffd  twenty  hmxlfe^,  -ar 
iwtht  huxkOrtd  ti4hifig9,  twelve  iho^tMid  b«u«e»,  and  ferty-eight 
lti6bftATid  people/ 

"''*^'Thi8  gfiidBated  sca)e  sei^tm  to  mt  to  eiMfbnee  ererr  possible 
idmnta^e,  while  U  avoids  alt  those  disadi'snt ages  and  iuconve-^ 
ntenctes.  as  far  as  human  pfadeMH*  ean  apprehend,  that  disfigare 
and  drs^ace  shrt^fer  institutions.  It  gives  to  every  man  a  suita- 
%ld  cotisct^ife^ce  ifli  ibc  state.  The  lowest  orders  determine  those 
matters  not  ^tilythe  %est  suited  to  their  mderstanding,  but 
tH^e  w4*Hch  elfcy  can  better  e&ti^nate  than  any  otinr  ^escr>|)f lOa 
of  ptfople  in  the  cowmimiity— 'the  characters  of  their  neigbbonrs. 
irtfiW  ^/iaihief  the  decnrlons,  the  ^^i^ideRtBof  the  tithings,  enjey- 
the  best  opportunity  of  knowing  the  reputation  of  those  who 
inhabit  a  ^vider  circle,  and  on  this  account  they  are  most  6t  to 
tiommate  the  centurions.  These  again  are  the  fittest  to  elect 
Jcp^es€nta^lvts'  to'the  rratinml  coon<!Tl;  who 'most  be  considered, 
if  the  free  and  regulated  voice  of  their  eowntrymen  be  supposed 
capable  of  forming  an  accurate  judgment,  the  most  sufficient  for 
pidi^ir^  fold  taWnts'lo  drVect  the  public  affairs.  l"tHis,  each  man 
fttfe  h^s  pfoper  pl«ce,  aAdeadi  is  disttnguisbed  according  to  his 
^u'afiftciitiott?  \n  the  service  of  his  country. 

'  •  Its  advantages  direcriy  atid  incfd^mrftty  "afe  ttumeroQS.  It 
tendf^to  asi^ociate  the  ]>eople  in  the  strictest  intimacy;  Wbidl  is 
most  favoul-ab'le*  !o  freedom.  While  the  suboirdftiskion  of  its  parts 
rnsures  perhiane'rit  strertgih  and  un^vecsal  tranquiYtity.  Tims  it 
eqoaTI^  guards  against  despotism,  which  confotmds  all,  by  d©- 
grading  t^Y;  said  against  demiicracy,  wliich  confoua^  ail,  by 
aistingaii>1iing  none. 

♦  By  drvidfn^  a  people  iato  tltbings;  hundreds/and  coanties^ 
with  the  regulations  whicb  I  have  mentioned  fconcernrng  them, 
tlie  spirit  that  distingiri$;h6d  the  small  free  States  of  ancient  times 
would  be  Communicated  to  populous  and  extensive  nations,  while 
the  evils  which  affected  these  distinguished  republrds  Would ^ 
prevented.  In  whatever  way  this  scheme  is  viewed,  its  advan- 
tages are  obvious  and  manifold.  It  would  tend  to  make  every 
man  solicitous  concerning  his  reputation  and  bis  acquiremeiMib 
as  each  man's  character  and  cotoductwoaM  beofWn  iciitii^d 
by  his  feHow-^flfKenl?,  and  as  the  fireqnency  of  populaf  electiena 
woidd  uflbrd  to  ail  wuiUerotts  occasions  of  baving  their  aarvicea 
di>itinguished  by.  the!  pcr>p}e.  Snah.wfts  the  situatios  of  the 
il>babiuivts  of  Ati,ioa,iaiid  their  kaiMvle^dfe  was  comaaeBsuratia 
w'ij.lt  th^  oonscrquepc^  in  the  nitate;  for  so. generally  were  alt 
rank9  rnslrocted  in  whatever  related  ^o  the  commonwealth,  that 
Thucydides  says,  he  who  was  not  acquainted  with  politics  was 
thought  m»t  only  an  idie  but  a  OAeless  citizsen/ 

.  *  Sjy  scborae/  coniiniies  Mr.  Enswry  *  wmrfed  'pnevent  ptvjmf 
aivd'fmpositionu  AW  men  of  the  firing  are  iieigbbonriy HmM^ 
faW'M'aM^foukl  ^MUiadto^ioiey  whowM'iwt*|vivilqgied»   te 
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like  majiner  the  tithing  men  could  not  be  bribed;  '  Who  Yfo^l^ 
bribe  thenif  and  for  wliat  purpose  f  Not  the  dfcurion,  who  i^ 
in  the  sa'me  sitoation  as  thcQiselvesi  and  who^e  of$pe  iu  not  aU 
tended  ivith  any  emolument.  Bribery  is  still  more  impractii;^bie 
by  "the  candidates  for  stiperlour  offices.  AVby  should  those^v^ol 
offer  themiielves  to  he  centurions  endeavour  to  brilie  the  decu-' 
rkms  ?  and  durst  a  candidate  for  a  county  attempt  to  bribe  the" 
chief  men  c4  centuries  ctelegated  to  that  dignity  in  consequence^ 
cilber  of  tbeir  fortune  <Mr  of  their  character  ?  'I 

*  It  wouid  prerent  the  great  disparity  between  the  ninnbef  df 
•lectors  in  different  ton  as  and  count  ies»  Us  priaciple  is  eqdaltty, 
and  provisiiiB  might  be  made,  that  iliere  never  coaid  ari«e  an 
cxtraordiiuiry  disproportion  in  either  the  >i^pcrioMr  <?r  «ijbprdir 
oate  divisions  of  the  commonwealth.  W  a  tiibing.  v^reaBOtt 
twofold,  il  migbt  he  formed  into,  two  tithings ;:  if  a  hundred 
doubled  its  complement  of  tithii\gp,  it  .mijilu  form  two  hundreds; 
and  if  the  people  of  a  couniy  increased  on?,  i^rd  Iwyond  its  ori- 
ginal number^  il  might  send  three  memtKrrs,  if  it  doubled  its 
population,  it  night  be  divided  into  two  counties,  and  depute 
four  members  to  pailiauient.  In  like  manner,  if  any  of  the 
various  titliings,  hundreds,  or  counties  declined  one  half,  it  might 
be  attached  to  any  ad^omkig  tiihing,  huadred,  at  county,  which 
bad  also  declined;  or  it  might  be  recruited  from  any  of  those  in 
Its  vicinity,  which  had  eaceeded  its  proportion':  so  that  no  great 
permaneni  inequality  could  exist  among  citlicr  the  supreme  or 
minor  diviMioas  of  this  coostilutional  arrangement* 

'  This  scheme  is  simple,  and  concise  in  its  opt-ration,  yet  so 
elaborate  and  controlled  in  its  efftcts,  that  neither  hypocrisy  nor 
jkrejudice  can  invent  a  soj»hism,  or  a  <msj)icion,  which  should  tend 
to  debar  any  description  of  its  citizens  from  enjoying  all  those 
political  privileges,  which  in  other  consMtutions  some  exclusively 
poatess  to  the  disgrace  of  the  laws,  and  to  the  injury  of  all  the 
jieopJe/ 

With  respect  to  the  graduated  scak  of  repreaentation,  which 
Mr.  Elisor  so  stretmously  recommends,  docs  it  not  serve  t<^ 
remove  the  representative  to  too  great  a  distance  from  hia 
constituents  ?  and  to  prevent  tlie  agency  of  Chat  immediate 
aad  direct  sympathy  which  ought  to  subsist  between  them  i 
Would  it  not  tcttd  to  diminish  the  political  importance  of  ibe 
||peat  mass  of  the  community  ?  What  coimection  would^sub^ 
'flist  between  the  representatives  and  the  people  at  large  ?  In 
)nany  instances  it  would  not  be  so  great  as  it  is  under  the  pre** 
sent  system,  and  iA  none  would  it  be  so  direct.  Such- an 
arrangement  as  that  which  Mr.  Ensor  suggests,  might  indeed 
tend  to  break  the  force  of  popular  enthusiasm  ;  and  prevent 
the  effervescence  of  a  turbulent  spirit  at  elections ;  but  this 
nnd  would  -be  oblaised  by  making  ibe  people  vote  ni  tithinrs 
iK  iHtodrcdsy  without  having  a  recourse  to  a  gradwLted  scide 
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of  representation.  If  indeed  the  scheme  of  utdversal  sitffragtf 
were  adopted^  a  graduated  scale  might  be  requisite^  in  order 
fo  cbanteract  its  mischievous  consequences ;  but  where  pro* 
perty  Is^  as  appears  most  wise,  made  the  basis  of  suffrage^  it 
couui  not  only  not  be  necessary,  but  would,  we  think,  have 
an  influence  very  opposite  to  the  public  interest.  In  orde#, 
by  degrees,  to  destroy  the  preponderance  of  the  great  landed 
proprietors,  Mr.  Ensor  would  abolish  the  right  of  primo* 
geniture,  and  divide  territorial  possessionH  equally  among  all 
the  children  of  the  deceased.  Sui^h  a  measure  would,  in  a 
few  generations,  reduce  the  couiUry  to  a  nation  of  husband- 
men, and  no  where  leave  a  sufficiency  of  means  to  encourage 
literature  and  the  arts.  The  law  of  primogeniture  may  seem 
very  harsh  and  unn:itural,  but  if  it  were  abolished,  property 
would  soon  be  split  into  such  small  portions,  as  would  cer* 
tainly  retard,  if  ;t  iid  not  stop^  the  increase  of  civilization, 
and  the  intellectual  progress  of  man. 

(To  be  von  tinned.) 


Art.  X. — The  Rival  Princes;  or^  a  faithful  Narrative  of 
Facts,  relating  to  Mrs,  Clarke's  political  AcquairUance 
with  Colonel  Wardle,  Major  Dodd,  S^c.  Sfc,  ^c.  who  were 
concerned  in  the  Charges  against  the  Duke  of  York; 
together  with  a  Variety  of  Authentic  and  Important 
Letters,  and  Curious  and  Interesting  Anecdotes  of  several 

^  Persons  of  Political  Notoriety.  By  Mary  Anne  CU&ke^ 
liondon.  Chappie,  1810,  2  vols.  Virno.  18^, 

WE  took  up  these  volumes,  as  we  suppose  that  many  of 
our  reader?  have  done,  with  eager  curiosity.  We  expected  to 
find  much  novel  information  on  subjects  which  have  so  long 
and  so  forcibly  engaged  the  public  attention.  We  have,  how- 
ever, been  not  a  little  disappointed ;  for  Mrs.  Clarke  has 
hardly  told  us  any  thing  that  tlie  public  prints  had  not  told  us 
before ;  or  that  had  not  transpired  during  the  investigation 
of  the  charges  against  the  Duke  of  York,  or  in  the  different 
legal  conflicts  between  oiu*  fair  authoress  and  Colonel 
Wardle. 

The  brief  conclusion  which  we  are  led  to  draw  from  the 
particulars  of  this  narrative  (supposing  it  he  true,  for  which 
we  should  be  sorry  to  vouch)  is  that  the  great  and  primary  ob* 
ject  of  Colonel  Wardle  and  Major  Dodd,  in  tlieir  hostility  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  was  to  turn  his  royal  bighiiesa  out  of  tbe' 
office  of  cQnimaudei-in-cIuef,  in  order  to  put  die  Difi^  ^ 
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ICent  in  kb  place.  The  advantages,  which  they  promised  to 
tbemseives  from  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  project,  arc 
detailed  bj  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  do  not  iieed  any  explanation.  Tike 
ivhole  measure,  therefore,  is  ascribed  to  the  private  pique  of 
nn  illustrious  personage,  ai^d  to  the  interested  hopes  of  the 
individuals,  who  ^'ere  enipimcd  lo  collect  materials  for  the 
accusation  of  the  late  commander-in-chief,  and  who  certainly 
appear  to  have  left  nothing  initried,  vvliich  could  lead  to  his 
exposure  and  disgrace.  Hie  whole  business  indeed  seems  to 
have  been  a  most  despicable  intrigue,  instigated  by  malice, 
and  prosecuted  by  selfijihness.  'Ihe  public  good  was  the 
ostensible  object,  but  in  this,  as  in  too  many  other  cases,  the 
ostensible  object  and  the  real  end  were  as  opposite  as  since- 
rity and  deceit,  or  liberality  and  extortion. 

We  do  not  indeed  deny  but  that  great  good  has  resulted, 
and  that  more  good  may  still  accrue  from  the  investigalion ; 
hut  tills  good  is  not  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  prime 
mwctry  so  tnuchi  as  to  Mr.  Whitbread,  and  otiier  independent 
and  honourable  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  who  sup- 
ported die  charge  on  public  grounds,  vbithout  any  sordid 
impulte  i»r  sinister  views,  The  enthusiastic  gratitude  of  John 
Bull,  whose  affectionate  sympathies  are  instantly  kindled,  even 
by  the  faint  appearance  of  a  desire  to  promote  the  general 
interest,  in  any  of  his  sons,  inconsiderately  raised  a  mercenary 
adrenturer  into  a  sublime  patriot.  But  the  laurels,  which 
were  placed  on  the  brow  of  this  contemptible  intriguer^ 
were  soon  doomed  to  wither ;  and  nothing  can  ever  freshen 
•  then!  again. 
*  Mrs.  Clarke  rery  candidly  confesses  that  her  sole  object  in 
l>ecoming  an  auxiliary  in  this  league  against  the  Duke  of 
York  was  to  make  a  good  bargain  for  lierself ;  to  relieve  her 

Scuniary  embaiTassments  4  and  again  to  luxuriate  in  afSuence. 
er  motive,  therefore,  must  he  regarded  as  met>elyjinancial; 
and'  it  must  be  confbssed,  that  she  has  been  more  consistent 
and  more  successful  than  die  colonel,  in  the  prosecution  of 
her  object.   ' 

With  respect  to  the  responsibility  of  Colonel  Wardle  for  th« 
payment  of  ^Mrs.  Clarke  s  furniture,  we  think  that  it  jias  been 
established  by  two  trials ;  and  the  present  work  still  farther 
corroborates  the  fact.  Mrs.  Clarke  say:(,  p.  148,  Vol.  1.  that 
Mr.  Glennie observed  to  Mr.  Wright^  the  upholstery,  that  be 

*  thought  the  house  I  had  taken  was  much  larger  than  I  had  any 
eeiSasioa  for,  and  as  he  suspected  that  I  was  a  very  extravagant 
voman,  and  would  nmAw^ieRid,  Colonel  Wardle,  to  a  vert/greai^ 
€ffence,  h^  b^ed  Mr.  Wright  not  to  tempt  me  with  expeailn 
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'furniture,  as  elegance  appeared  unneeessary.  On  Mr.  OeKwiicft 
asking  Mr.  Wright  what  be  thought  woutd  be  the  amoont  of  bit 
bi)l  for  furnishing  my  house,  be  told  him  that,  at  kaBt,  ii  would 
come  to  1200/.  which  the  dr/ica^f  Caledonian  ooflamonioatcd  to 
Mr.  Wardle,  who  mentioned  it  to  me,  and  expressed  a  hope,  that 

.  the  bill  would  not  exceed  that  sum ;  and  in  order  to  keep  it  down 
as  much  as  possible,  Wardle,  Dodd,  and  Glennie«  used  to  object 
to  such  things  as  appeared  expensive — though  they  first  promised 
furniture  in  any  style  or  elegance  my  taste  and  inclination  might 
lead  me  to  desire.     Mr.  Glennie  repeatedly  ppolce  to  Miss  Taylor 

'  upon  the  subject  of  my  furniture*  and  urged  her  to  persuade  mn 

^fiot  to  enlarge  my  upholsterer's  bill,  as  there  wmtld  he  no  end  to 
Idr.  Wright^B  demand  cm  the  ColmeVs  pocket,^ 


In  the  receipt  which  Mr.  Wright  gave  to  Mr.  IHi 
for  bis  bill  of  acreptatH:e  of  five  hundred  pounds,  Mri  Wright 
expressly  stated  it  to  be  '  on  account  of  household  furniimre 
delivered  to  Mrs.  M.  A.  Clarke,  at  No.  ^,  Westborne  Place/ 
This  transaction  will  speak  for  itself  ifiithout  a  eomroeot* 
With  respect  to  any  further  pecuniary  dairas  of  Mrs.  Glarke 
on  Colonel  Wardle  and  his  friends,  they  appear  to  have  tieen 
superseded  by  the  suppression  of  the  correspondence  between 
ber  and  the  Duke  of  York.  This  put  au  end  to  the  unity 
of  project,  in  which  they  had  Intherto  concurred  ;  and  as 
Mrs.  Clarke  adopted  this  measure  to  promote  her  own  intie* 
rest,  independent  of  any  cooperation  with  them,  they  seem  to 
.have  been  left  at  liberty  to  pursue  their  own  schemes,  widuMit 
.  Uny  regard  to  her  emolument.  The  engagement  to  pay  for 
the  furniture  appears  to  have  been  positive  and  uneondi* 
tional ;  but  the  perfomaance  of  their  other  promises,  if  any 
they  mide,  seems  to  have  been  limited  b}^  the  success  of  their 
combined  manoevres  to .  displace  the  dtifce,  and  was  conse-> 
quently  annulled  by  the  compromise  of  Mrs.  C.  with  tbetr 
common  object  of  hostility. 

•  The  ^lloviing  words,  if  addressed  by  Colonel  Wardle  lo 
.Mrs.  Clarke,  would,  perhaps,  brieHy  exhibit.the  nature  «x} 
terms  of  the  recent  connectiou  between  him  and  tliat  lady. 

^  Mrs.  Clarke,  I  have  a  great  political  object  to  accomplish. 
vvhicb  is  likely  to  prove  highly  beneficial  to  me,  and  to  some  of 
my  frlci?ds.  Your  support  is  reot^i.site  preparatory  to  the  at- 
^  tempt ;  and  if  you  will  be  a  steady  and  zealous  ally,  you  shall 
'partake  of  the  advantages  and  be  amply  remunerated  for  your 
cooperation/ 

To  this  {iroi>osal  Mrs.  Clarke,  after  bearing  die  pardcuhm, 
'  consents ;  aiid,  for  a  time,  strenuously  peH'orms  her  psTt  of 
-tbpctnenan^*    Cfoldefi  yMofis  dance  M<JVe  lier  tiew;  bi|t| 
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btfore  tbey  we  wta&std,  die  abaodom  her  confederates.  Urn 
intrigue  is  dissipated ;  and  die  parties,  as-  is  usual  in  mtclk 
tuuesr  begin  to  crihiinate  each  other.  Opposite  statements  are 
|irodaceil ;  the-  more  the  <)oestioii  is  agilated,  the  more  it  fs^ 
perpleted ;  Itil  it  is  difiicult  to  extricate  the  simple  truth  from 
the  «veb4>f  fialsehoods  in  which  il  has  been  eulaiigied*  Oac 
party  endeafoura  to  make  the  other  look  as  black  as  possibly 
end  both  are  endeavouring  by  every  artifice  to  promote  their 
lown  sordid  and  contemptible. views.  Mrs*  Chtrke^  indeed 
does  not  attempt  to  diagniae  her  venality ;  she  was,  accisrdiiif 
4o  ber  oivn  confession,  ready  to  be  knocked  down  to  the  bigheat 
bidder ;  but  Colonel  W.  woukl  make  us  believe,  that  be  wea 
a  disinterested  labourer  in  the  Augean  stable  of  public 
sibuaes,  that  be  had  wo  sinister  ends  fo  serve,  and  that,  in  the 
charges  against  the  Duke  of  York,  he  was  actuated^  only  bf 
the  purest  patriotism,  instead  of  being  a  mere  tool  to  do  the 
diity  work  of  the  most  paltry  resentment^  avarice,  and  am* 
•bitjon.  We  lay  down  Mrs.  Clarke's  volumes  with  indignation 
«nd  disgust,  at  the  intrigue  which  they  unveil,  and  at  the  co8»- 
binatioa  of  meauness,  of  fraud,  and  falsehood  which  tbef 
^bsdose* 


'Art.  XL — ji  Scientific  and  popular  Fiew  of  iht  Fever  ^ 
IValcheren,  and  its  Cottsequences;  as  they  appeared  in  tne 

'  Britink  Troops  returned  from  the  late  Expedition;  miih 
an  Account  of  the  moroid  Anatomy  of  the  Bodjf,  and 
the  Efficacy  of  drastic  Purges  and  Mercury  in  theTreai^ 
ment  oftllis  Disease.  By  J.  R,  Davis,  M.  D.one  of  ike 
Physicians  appointed  to  attend  the  Sick  Troops  returned 
$0  England.    Hvo.  Tipper^  1810. 

.    THE  employmcsit  of  Dr.  I>avi8.ap)ong  the  British  troops^ 


confined  to  his  servicfs  %t  the  Army  Hospital  of  Ipa- 

M'ich;  where  we  do  not  doubt  that  tbey  were  very  useful.  We 
«houy  bave  been  glad  to  have  bad  a  succinct  account  of  bia 
wbsarvalians ;  though  they,  were  Mot  likely  to  afford  great 
SK>veity^  ar  bad  remistent  and  intermittent  fevers,  bave  em* 
Tflmy^d  the  pen  of  our  moat  able  army  physicians,  whose  tree-? 
tisea  form  perhape  a  body  of  the  most  valuable  n^edical  infor* 
dnawon,  tbat  is  to  be  foend  in^our  iangiu^.  But  Dr.  Davie 
iws  not  contented  himself  with  the  task  of  a  simple  narration; 
liehascfausen.to  write  ^  book  on  thesubject^  and  a lonffbook 
iao.  How  different  do  men  estimate  their  talents,  and  the 
T/4i|e  of  their  labours  1    Sir  John  Pringle  was  a  ipsii  of  soqi^ 
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note  in  his  day.  He  served  with  the  English  nrmy  in  Flaiw 
ders  six  or  seven  years;  and  the  chapter  on  the  remitting 
and  intermitting  feyers  (in  his  valuable  *  Observations  oq  the 
Diseases  of  the  Armj/)  occupies  of  the  octavo  edition  joat 
forty-eight  pages ;  allowing  for  the  difference  of  ^pe^  it 
may  be  one-third  or  one*fourth  more  than  Dr.  Davis's  /»>» 
Production.  Dr.  Davis  makes  a  campaign  at  Ipswich  of 
two  months,  and  out  comes  a  volume  greater  in  bulk  (al- 
lowing again  for  the  difference  of  type)  than  the  whole  of 
Sir  John  Pringle's  book.  If  we  are  to  estimate  merit  by 
^nagnitude,  poor  Sir  John  is  distanced  ali  hollow.  The  rapii- 
^ity  of  the  writers  is  in  the  proportion  of  the  crawling  of  a 
snail,  to  the  gallopping  of  a  race-horse. 

Why  will  medical  writers  confound  accuracy  of  description 
with  a  tedious  and  disgusting  prolixity,  and  an  unprofitable 
enuiiieration  of  every  p^tty  and  accidental  symptom  f  llie 
general  form  and  features  of  disease  are  marked  in  strong  and 
"definite  characters.  The  man  of  talents  will  seize  them,  as 
^e  painter  of  genius  does  the  human  countenance,  for  it  ia 
not  the  exact  and  painful  copying  .of  every  hair  in  the  eyelash^ 
Or  a  careful  delineation  of  a  wart  upon  a  nose,  that  caiistitutes 
the  painter.  Genius  cannot  stoop  to  such  minute  frivolities, 
Ijor  is  it  the  notiiig  down  of  every  trifling  occurrence  in  the 
course  of  an  illness,  that  constitutes  the  description  of  a  dis- 
ease. Did  Hyppocrates,  did  Celsus,  did  S)idenham,  did 
fioerhaave,  Meed  or  even  CulleUj  describe  in  this  manner  i 
JVo',  they  gave  a  rapid  but  skilful  outline,  of  the  leading  cha- 
racteristics of  disease,  and  there  they  stopped.  They  knew 
that  in  disease  as  well  as  in  health,  the  varieties  in  individuals 
tre  infinite;  that  to  attempt  to  embody  them  in  language 
is  hardly  possible,  and,  if  possible,  it  would  be  absolutely 
useless.  The  memory  cannot  carry  off  such  loads  of  detail, 
nor  the  judgejnent  apply  them  to  any  solid  purpose  of  life. 

These  reflections  ha^  been  forced  upon  us  by  ih.  Davis's 
publication;  from  which  we  have  been  the  moi^  disappointed, 
as  we  thought  his  former  treatise  on  Carditis  very  creditable 
to  bin\ ;  it  was  more  remarkable  for  brevity  than  dilation,  and 
seemed  to  shew  a  just  conception  of  the  use  and  end  .of 
pathological  descriptions.  Perhaps,  however,  the  hurry  of 
a  publication  on  a  subject,  the  interest  concerning  which  ia 
partly  temporary,  has  in  a  measure  overpowered  the  aiithor'a 
better  judgment,  and  has  precluded  that  necessary  revision 
and  condensation,  which  we  think  every  writer  ought  to  give 
to  his  works,  who  is  more  ambitious  of  the  approbation  <t 
the  judicious,  then  of  attracting  the  momentary  attention  of 
a  crowd  of  readers. 
But  though  we  do  not  think  that  Dr.  Davis  will  increasQ 
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Ills  reputation  bj  this  publication,  we  find  h^re  and  there  bctt 
which  merit  serious  attention.  ,Such  is  the  .-folio wii^  ex- 
tracted from  the  introduction. 

*  It  is  also  a  well  esUblished  fact^  in  various  parts  of  the.  worl^ 
that  even  a  change  of  rvatfr,  alihough  in  both  cases,  it  is  apgfim 
tenify  pure,  is  productive  of  violent  effects  on  the  body.  In  the 
West  indies,  cruizing  ships  on  the  southern  station,  with  their 
crews  in  apparent  liealth,  have  been  invariably  seized  with 
Huxes,  when  ordered  on  the  northern  orTortola  station,  and 
▼ice  versA  ;  a  fact  tttributed  to  the  change  of  water;  nay  in 
Torlola,  where  the  inhabitants  use  tank  water  fur  domestic 
purposcf^,  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  those  who  are  tenad* 
-ous  of  their  health,  when  invited  on  board  a  man  of  war  to  ^ 
dinner,  to  carry  their  own  water  with  them.  These  atid  man^ 
otlier  facts  therefore  make  it  extremely  probable,  that  the  Wall 
cheren  water  was  one  of  the  concurring  causes  which  disposed 
the  body  to  the  invasion  of  the  late  dreadful  sickness,  h  is  how- 
ever, it  may  be  remarked,  iji  the  production  of  diarrlicea,  and 
net  of  fever  that  the  effects  of  bad  water  are  generally  so  re* 
markahly  conspicuous/ 

We  have  heard  that  the  water  of  Walcheren,  to  which  so 
miiGb  mischief  has  been  attributed,  is  perfectly  well  tasted 
and  pellucid.  But  we  will  not  venture  to  assert  this  posi- 
tively. Walcheren  itself  is  a  perfect  flat,  so  near  to  flie 
level  of  the  sea,  that  the  greater  part  of  it  is  little  better  tbaa 
a  swamp ;  Mr.  Webb,  tlic  inspector  of  hospitals;  says  m  hit 
report 

*  that  the  bottom  of  eveiy  canal  that  has  communication  with  t]ie 
sea,  is  thickly  covered  with  an  ooze,  which  when  the  tide  isont^ 
emits  a  most  offensive  and  noisome  effluvia;  every  ditch  is  filled 
with  water,  which  is  loaded  with  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances in  a  state  of  putrefaction/ 

This  is  probably  the  most  active  source  of  the  endemics 
of  the  island.  Others,  which  have  been  assigned,  are,  we 
suspect,  imaginary.  Such  is  the  humidity  of  the  place. 
Mere  moisture,  unaccompanied  by  putridity  is  iunocootts. 
The  healthiness  of  Ireland,  and  many  other  islands  proiw 
this.  Nor  do  we  think  much  of  the  want  of  veotilatioiif 
which  Sir  John  Prtngle  ascribes,  oddly  enough^  we  think,  tb 

•  the  want  of  hills  to  catifine  the  air.  Many  trees  and  hec^^ 
rows,  however,  certainly  encourage  the  predisposition  to  ague. 
We  are  onrselves  acquainted  with  a  village  in  a  midland 
county,  which  was  formerly  much  infested  with  ague;  but 
which  has  become  free  from  it,  since  a  great  number  of  elm 
frees,  which  prevented  a  free  ventilation,  have  been  felled. 

From  the  causes  of  disease,  be  they  simple  or  be  they 
CPptplicated^  which  infest  this  luckless'^spot^  result  effects^ 
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which  are  strongly  marked  in  the  physical  character  of  the 
•UMibitaiiM.  We  think  these  facts  ought  to  be  impressed  on 
•Ae  minds  of  pcithologislSy   as  dentoiislrating   tlie  powerful 

infliience  on  the  human  frame  of  local  and  liabitual  impres- 
The  facts  themselves  are  thus  related : 


*  Id  the  cold'  and  moist  atmosphere  of  Waleberen,  even  the 
^ildreox  have  a  delicate  organization,  a  laxity  of  fibre,  and  a 
languid  circulation.  They  are  born  large,  but  do  not  gniw  up 
ipapidly,  nor  yet  acquire  the  firmaets  comoion  to  children  ao 
h«dlbier  apots.  They  are  very  subject  to  glandular  awelUogs, 
dropsies,  and  obstructions  of  the  viscera*  Dentition  is  a  long  and 
.tedious,  but  not  a  painful  process.  Tbe  .teeth  are  slov  in  be- 
coming solid,  and  easily  run  into  decay,  as  tbe  child  approaches 
.maturity.  The  general  constitution  of  the  adult,  is  that  to 
which  ancient  physicians  have  given  the  name  of  phlegmatic. 
Tbe  orj^aniaation  in  short,  is  feeble,  the  complexion  sallow,  the 
body  bloared.and  frequently  anasarcous,  and  all  the  crand  fane* 
tions  of  VtSe  are  weakly  and  incompletely  performed.  Tbe  wo- 
men, like  flie  men«  have  a  natural  weakness  of  constitutioo,  and 
become  old  at  an  early  period  of  hfe.  To  the  various  morbid 
causes,  arising  from  unhealthiness  of  situation,  conspiring  to 
c:$eri  their  baneful  influence  on  the  body  of  thcfie  islanders,  and 
to  deprive  it  of  vigour,  piay  be  added  a  poor  watery  diet,  which 
in  no  slight  degree  contributes  to  heighten  and  con6r»n  the  ill 
efiedts  of  climate.  The  existence  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wal- 
'eheren  may  be  regarded  as  a  r.onstant  disease.  If  we  were  to 
'cast  our  eyes  over  the  habitable  pait  of  the  globe,  we  should 
scarcely  be  able  to  6x  them  on  a  people  whose  customs  and  mode 
of  living  are  more  likely  te  aggravate  the  accidents  arisii^  froQl 
a  cold  and  moist  temperature,  than  those  of  the  natives  of  WaU 
eheren.' 

'  Such  are  the  facts :  it  it  impossible  to  conceive  the  influ* 
eDce  of  climate,  soil^  and  situation,  to  be    more  distinctly 

, marked.  Bui  how  often  may  the  same  phenomena  be-  ob- 
served in  other  countries,  and  in  other  situations,  without 
exciting,  for  a  single  moment,  the  reflection,  wliether  th^ 
may  not  al$o  be  engendered  by  local  causes,  aiul  may  not  also 

^be  made  to  disappear  by  an  attention  to  obviate  those  causes  P 

.We  vainly  search  the  whole  world  for  remedies,  when  pro- 
bably the  only  true  remedy  tliat  oatiu^  supplies,  is. to  cut  off 

^^e  causes  of  disease,  by  a  steady  regard  to  the  daily  habits. 
And  a  w  ise  and  prudent  attention  to  the  whole  conduct  of  life. 
Perhaps  oothi^ig  withm  die  whole  compass  of  human  frailly 
can  shew  a  stranger  infatuation  than  tlie  opposite  persuasion. 
JBut  prejudice  is  instilled,  and  nurtured  and  supported  by  a 
set  of  men,  who  fatten  upon  tbe  groans  and  afflictiooa  of  their 
apeciea ;  and  i^  seeon  one  of  the  straiige  aoonuiUea  of  thQ 
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Imtaan  mtnd,  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  wems  more  ( 
of  being  deceived  than  of  being  enlightened.     Priestcraft  is^ 
ivith  all  reasonable  people,  at  an  end.     But  men  are  a«  readf 
to  be  abused  about  their  bodies  as  their  souls ;  nor  did  priest«** 
traft  ever  run  tbeni  into  greater  extravagances  in  the  one, 
tlian  physic-craft  did  and  does  in  the  other. 

*  Nature/  says  a  reitpectable  ancient, '  meant  no  other  reofe- 
dies  tlian  tho^  simple  valgar  ones  we  live  en.  The  tnstkution  of 
fihops,  or  offices  of  health,  is  a  trick  never  heard  of  till  men  began 
to  live  by  their  shifts.  Then  indeed,  endless,  inexplicable  mix- 
tnres  are  trumped  up:  all  Arabia  and  India  are  crowded  with  % 
composition^  and  a  plaster  for  a  slight  sore  fetched  from  the  Ited 
Sea ;  when,  alas,  the  real  remedies  are  the  peor  man's  dsily  food  I* 

So  said  Pliny;  and  what  was  true  io  bis  days^  we  believe 
cannot  be  proved  to  be  false  in  our  own. 

Wieb  regard  to  Dr.  Davis's  treatise,  we  omst  content  our* 
selves  with  giving  the  beads  of  his  sections,  and  making  an 
extract  or  two  from  his  work. 

The  book  is  divided  into  nine  section^,  of  which  the  fol* 
lowing  are  the  titles..  Sect.  (. — Primary  and  lUustratire 
Observations.  Sect. II. —  Definition  and  Peculiar  Diagnostic, 
Sect.  III. — Analysis  of  Peculiar  Phenomena,  and  Conco- 
mitant Symptoms.  Sect.  IV. — Pathological  View  of  Morbid 
Phenomena.  Sect.  V. — General  Causes ;  predisposing,  con- 
oirring,  and  exciting.  Sect.  VI.--$Treatment,  general  ani 
specific;  Uses  and  EiFects  of  [(lercurials^  and  drastic  Pur* 
gatives;  Caaes  Illustrative  of  tlie  same.  Sect.  V  LI. — Con^i' 
sequences  afKl  Terminations  ^f  the  primary  Disease ;  Di* 
arrhcea  ;  Dysentery ;  Ascit^  ;  Anasarca  ;  Hydrotboax  ; 
Hydro -Pericardii;  Anasarca  Pulmonum  ;  Drousy  of  tfan 
Brain;  Jaundice;  Treatment;  Scc.  Sect.  V 111.-^ Pneo* 
monia,  as  a  Combination  with  the  p/unary  Disease.  Sect* 
IX. — Morbid  Anatomy ;  particular  and  general  Dis^ecftiotis. 
This  last,  by  the  bye,  is  a  very  odd,  not  to  say  an  unmean'mg, 
phrase.  .  The  doctor  means  by  it  a  general  view  of  the  morbid 
appearances,  entailed  by  the  fever  of  Wakheren  on  the  body. 
It  is  upon  the  whole^  the  moat  instructive  part  of  Dr.  Davis's 
book. 

We  think  an  extract  from  tlie  fifth  section,  though  it  is 
recurring  to  a  subject  on  which  we  have  already  spoken,,  witt 
be  more  itistructiveto  tlie  maes  of  om*  readers  than  any  spe^ 
chnen  of  Dr.  Ditvis^H  tine-spun  pathology.  W«  shall  tfaer^ 
fore  presdtft  the  folfcwirtg :  . 

"*  Agnes  are  laiti  to  be  common  m  nonie  eoun tries  when  cueum* 
bers  are  ripe;  and  in  England  an  easterly  wind  has  a  great 
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cfftct  in  continuing  and  renewinja^  the  disease,  as  I  ol^serrej  at 
Ipvwicb.  It  »  a  well-known  fact,  that  intermittenU  will  some* 
tiii»«!«  resist  every  remedy  during'  the  prevalence  of  an  easterly 
ilvindy  and  gve  vay  almost  spontaneously  on  the  wind  changing 
to  the  west.  Persons  have  been  known  to  feel  the  effects  of  an 
ague  (or  year*  after  its  first  invasion,  when  an  easterly  wind  has 
Ml  in,  as  many  physicians  have  observed/ 

'  It  is  less  the  d^ree  of  cold,  I  suspect,  that  proves  injoriom, 
than  the  mode  of  its  application.  A  partial  exposure  to  it  whea 
the  body  is  inactive,  is  very  dangerous.  It  is  possible  for  a  per- 
son to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  cold  for  some  time  without  any 
bad  eflect,  but  subject  him  to  its  influence  suddenly,  or  weaken 
bim  by  its  continued  application,  and  he  will  be  very  liable  in 
articular  situations  to  be  seized  with  ague.  Damp,  too,  like 
cold,  is  a  concurring  cause  of  intermittent.  Is  it  not  for  this 
leason  that  tho^e  persons  who  occupy  the  lower  part  of  a  bouse 
are  more  likely  to  be  attacked  with  the  disease  than  those  who 
fcside  in  the  upper  apartmenU  \  By  the  same  role,  sitting  down 
m  wet  clothes,  sleeping  in  a  damp  room,  or  wearing  wet  apparel, 
will  incur  the  risk  oi>he  same  disease  taking  place.  If  every 
disease'  is  to  be  re^anlcd  as  first  commencing  in  the  organs  of 
geasation,  the  injurious  agency  of  cold  combined  with  moisture, 
is,  i  presume,  lo  be  referred  to  an  impression  first  excited  on  the 
leniible  fibres  of  the  skin,  which,  when  communicated  to  the 
l^rain,  preternaturally  augments  the  actions  of  the  vascular  sys- 
tem. But  all  the  causes  I  have  mentioned  will  not  avail  in  pro- 
ducing intermitting  fevers,  unkss  marsh  effluvia  be  applied  to 
ttst  body.  Brocklesby  found  nothing  (more  productive  of  ague 
dian  soldiers  lying  on  the  damp  ground  in  camp;  and  MoMly. 
pretends  that  agues  are  not  uncommon  during  the  rainy  months^ 
in  warm  climates,  even  where  the  situation  is  not  marshy. 

'I  think  ihe  putrid  effluvia  in  fortified  cities  must -prove  an 
accessary  cause  of  the  disease.  Effluvia,  whether  vegetable  or 
animftlr  in  a  concentrated  state,  occasion  nausea  and  sometimes 
Tooii^ng,  These,  therefore,  combined  with  dampness  of  the 
air,  and  soma  other  concurring  causes  will  tend  to  make  the 
inhabitants  of,  and  .'•ojourners  in  a  marshy  country,  very  subject 
to  iDiermiltiog  fevers,.  The  effluvia  of  marshes  exercise  their 
influence  in  a  very  prompt  and  certain  manner  on  the  i>ersons 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  exposed  to  them,  and  who  are 
Hot  by  habit  accustomed  to  their  operation.  Persons  who  visit 
Aiguesmortes,  near  Montpelicr,  often  feel  the  effects  of  the 
marsh  miasmata,  before  the  expiration  of  six  hours,  and  if  the 
intermittent  attacks  with  coma,  it  quickly  becomes  mortal,  unless 
the  bark  be  administered  at  early  periods,  .and  in  very  larg» 
doses.  If  there  are  countries  wherein  stagnant  waters  appear 
innocent,  says  a  modern  writer,*  the  exception  is  to  be  attii- 
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bated  to  $otne  physical  or  local  cause>  which  lessens  and  deilra^ 
their  deleterious  property.  The  rivers^  for  iiutance,  of  Egypt 
and  Asia  do  not  produce  the  hsd  eftcts  of  those  of  PiedoMMit* 
apd  the  south  of  France ;  becausei  probably  the  acti^i  of  the  ^ 
sun  in  these  burning  countries  disperses  by  a  more  rapid  evapo* 
ration  the  humidity  occasioned  by  inundations.  It  may  too  be 
observed  with  respect  to  Egypt,  that  the  northern  winds,  at  the 
time  they  augment  the  rapidity  of  the  evaporation^  diminish  the  - 
unwholesomeness  of  its  rivers.  Why  remitting  and  intermitting 
fevers  should  prevail  in  the  Netherlands,  is  evident,  from  a  cause 
different  to  those  I  have  alluded  to  in  this  section.  In  no  conn-* 
tries  in  the  world,  probably,  are  there  greater  and  more  siiddea 
alterations  from  heat  to  cold  than  in  the  Belgic.  Hence,  thjen« 
transitions  from  one  state  of  the  atmosphere  to  another  are  t^ 
be  placed  among  the  concurring  causes.  In  spring  and  autumo 
the  thermometer  varies  from  12  to  16  degrees,  two  or  three  times 
in  the  course  of  the  same  day,  which  shews  the  great  variation 
of  temperature  in  that  countiy/ 

In  the  treatment  of  this  fever,  the  cold  affusion,  which  tvc 
were  some  time  ago  so  confidently  assured  would  prevent  the 
access  of  fever,  and  cut  it  short  if  taken  at  a  proper  period, 
inakes  but  a  sorry  figure. 

'  Although  it  was  a  desideratum  to  put  a  stop  to  the  paroxysm/ 
aays  Dr.  Davis,  '  in  many  instances  I  attempted  it  with  great 
caution,  having  ifOtnessed  the  suddenly  fatal*  increase  of  symo* 
tonus,  where  an  effort  had  been  precipitately  made  to  check  the 
morbid  biass  of  the  constitotioi^.  It  was.  the  height  of  impru* 
.deoce  to  make  use  of  cold  affusion,  which  was  the  most  powerful 
j&bock  applied  to  the  system  at  the  approach  of  the  fit,  if  the 
least  tendency  to  inflammatory  action  in  the  abdominal  viscera 
prevailed,  or  even  if  the  obstruction  was  considerable  and  the 
organs  much  disordered  ;  and  hence  I  ever  objected  to  employ 
cold  affusion  for  this  purpose,  when  the  liver  and  spleen  were 
enlarged;  the  habit  cjichectic,  and  general  pains  frequently  pre- 
sent. Yet  a  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm  always  introduced  a 
sew  train  of- dMre^singsyii^ptoms,  weakened  the  system  by  its 
violenee,  and  seemed  to  call  for  a  remedy  that  would  at  once  stop 
that  morbid  habit,  which  numerous  returns  of  the  fit  had  esta* 
blished  in  the  hody.^ 

'  We  believe  the  coH  affusion,  like  many  other  boasted  reme- 
dies, has  gained'  (ieletnty  Ahiefly  in  mild  and  tractable  cases, 
not  naturally  tending  to  fatality.  -  Wc  can  repofe  no  confit. 
-dencoin  the  repdrta  o(.l|!ie..virtue8  of  medicbes  or  the  effi- 
cacy of  medical  treatment,  till  tables  of  thp  average  mortali^f 
of  all  diseases  be  drawn  up  from  autlientic  sources.  If  then, 
imder  any  proposed  a>etlio4  this  average  be  found  to  diminish, 
not  fortuitously,  but  permanently,  we  shall  readily  subscribe  lo 
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1km  propriety  »( tka  treaiment,  and  (biok  tfiat  no  rewiurdl  can 
te  tao  mouifioeBt,  and  no  kouoars  too  ample  for  iu  ioventor. 
B«t  raaUy  tingta  cases  naay  b%  so  Iwitled  and  toctuned  as  to 
pto^  anry  things  or  every  tliii>«f,  or  nottHOg^  accordfing  to  file 
design,  or  th^nnaginatkin,  or  the  prejudice  of  the  narrator. 

Tobacco  appKed  to  the  pit  of  the  stoniach,  has  lieen  said 
to  pretent  an  zme  %t,  and  in  tfie  practice  of  a  surgeon  of 
the  North  amberland  militia  it  often  succeeded.  Dr.  Davis 
also  tried  it  in  several  instances  with  equal  success.  Its  ope- 
jration  appears  to  depend  on  occasioning  nausea  and  faintness 
at  \\m  moment  of  the  invasion  of  the  cold  stage. 

*  It  seems  strange/  observes  Dr.  Davis,  '  that  tobacco  which 
increases  tangoor,  diminibhes  the  energy  of  pulse,  and  occasioQs 
the  blood  to  accumulate  in  the  large  vessels,  in  short,  to  induce 
that  very  torpor  which  is  observed  to  usher  in  the  paroxysm, 
should  avert  an  approaching  one/ 


It  is  verystraoge,  we  roust  observe  on  our  parCs^  that  ] 
dical  men  Mill  indulge  in  the  conceit  that  they  have  rent  the 
veil  of  the  temple  of  nature,  and  entered  the  sanctum  sanc- 
torum,  which  conceals  her  hitlierto  inscrutable  mysteries. 
Are  not  the  affections  of  the  sensorium  as  infinitely  diversified 
aa  the  forms  of  diseases  ?  and  is  tUa  torpor,  aa  denoted  by 
languory  and  diminished  eti^^  of  the  pulse  any  tiling  more 
tiuin  a  ifymptom  of  other  changes^  whidh  are  retnoved  from 
the  immediate  observation  of  the  senses,  and  wtMch  consCi* 
tnte.  probably,  the  essence  of  the  disease  ?   * 

The  doctor  had  some  success,  likewise,  firom  the  appli* 
cation  of  ligatures  to  the  arms  and  thighs.  But,  upon  the 
whole,  the  use  of  opium  previous  to  the  paroxysm,  and  the 
application  of  drastic  purgatives,  are  the  practices  concerning 
the  utility  of  which  he  speaks  with  the  greatest  confidence. 
.Two  grains  of  opiuni  thus  exhibited,  soon  Sriog  the  paroityso;i 
to  a  teraiination,  promoling  diaphoresis,  a»d  relieving  torpqr 
•and  pains  of  ihe  liead^  but  it  never  succeeded  in  prevfntilig 
the  access  of  the  fit,  as  it  lun  been  aflb-med  to  do.  A  dradm 
and  half  of  the  tincture  of  opiimi. rubbed  into  the  pkiof  dbe 
stomach,  at  the  same  period,  proved  equally  eficactous.  uifibt 
.tlie  use  pf  purgatives  is  that  which,  pi^duces  from  the  doi^r's 
p^  the  most  (avish  commendations  ; .  and  he^^tempts  to  eo»- 
iii  m  iiis  re^»ack^,  by  relating  sieveral  cases.     ^  ,  .    '  .    , 

'  So  fully  am  I  convinced/  seys  %e,  *  of  the  grsMt  ntHsly  ^ 
|)urging,  that  I  have  nohesilatioH  In  saying,  it  anight  be  inserted  ^ 
lo  at  any  period  of  the  ppoiracaed  state  of  the  fever,  tfaeu^  ^ 
Ifaric,  mfrcfary,«r  any  other  renedy  sftonid'bt  btbitnaHjf  a4»ii^ 
m^^nAJ    And  «g»i0»  ... 
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'  At  one  time  I  thought  it  would  be  more  tdvlsable  to  rely 
upon  the  bark  and  mercurials ;  and,  where  no  extensive  visceral 
diseaae  appeared  to  threaten  life,  to  await  the  gradual  tertfii* 
nation  oCthe  fever,  by  such  a  plan;  than  to  incur  a  risk  of 
exciting  some  new  action  in  tbe  system,  that  might  prove  inju- 
rious. However,  by  watching  a  number  of  cases  condactedby 
the  bark,  mercurials,  and  diurctic.«9  or  those  at  least  wherein  the 
purgative  system  had  not  been  acted  up  to,  and  comparing  them 
'  with  those  in  which  drastic  purges  had  been  freely  exhibited,  I 
invariably  found,  that  those  treated  upon  the  latter  plan,  >ere 
rendered  milder  and  more  tractable,  and  ceased  infinitely 'sooner 
than  the  others  ;  nay,  I  observed  that  while  some  patients  Vere 
sinking  under  the  use  of  bark  and  mercury  together^  othera  taking 
purgatives  and  mei-curials  together,  were  fast  regainii^  health/  -. 

Had  Dr;  Davis  practised  on  these  fevers  for  eight  or  ten 
years,  we  should  repose  with  complacency  on  this  evidence ; 
but  considering  it  as  forn^ed  from  observations  only  of  three 
or  four  months,  we  cannot  but  express  onr  surprize  at  the 
tone  of  confidence  in  which  it  is  delivered. 
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-  Aar.  It.—ZeUen  llhatratroe  tjf  the  Oo^l  IRstwy.    %  N.  Nidctt, 
A,  M.  Rector  of  TunstaU^    Loodoo,  Mawman,  1810.     . 

THIS  little  volume  is  divided  into  seven  letters,  on  the  follow* 
mg  subjects : 

«Our  Lord's  original  Language;'  'On  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount ;'  *  Upon  Christ's  Commission  to  his  Apostles ;'  f  Vari- 
ous Instances  of  the '  Controversy  concerning  the  Nature  of  the 
Messiah  •/  *  Upon  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem ;'  '  Upon  tb« 
Crucifixion  ana  Resurrection  of  Christ;'  'Some  Remarks  on  S(L 
Jdm's  Gospel/ 

In  this,  as  well  as  in  his  oUier  works,  Mr.  Nisbett  has  proved 
himself  a  candid  and  sensible  theologian ;  the  object  of  whose 
labours  is  not  lucre  but  truth. '  In  his  seventh  letter,  which  is 
(lie  laost  important  in  this  publication,  Mr.  Nisbett  develops  a 
sijagular  disagreement  between  the  narrative  of  John,  and  that  of 
the  three  other  evangelists,  in  the  manner  with  which  Jesus  con* 
ducted  himself,  with  respect  to  his^ssumption  of  the  character 
and  title  of  Messiah.    According  to  the  three  first  erangelisUi 

Ceit.  Rbt,  VoL  so  June,  1810*  P 
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^.  NUbett  feprcieiMt  ^us  at  very  €low!y  and!  circmn&peGll/ 
^nfoldioj;  liis  true  eh^racter,  at  cartfuliy  aioiding  any  piiMte 
aKttmptiM4)r«xpHi:n  adui«^f<«4|^iiHiiC  ol'  that  rhantclVr,  and  aa 
ft>rbi(Ming^tftdiscipleft  to  make  him  fenovn  aa  the  Mesaiah. 

♦  An  J  »o  strictly/  wj's  Mr.  Nisbctt^  '  docs  it  appear  tbat  tbej 
sttendca  to  this  injunctinn,  that  ttp€>n  our  Lord's  trinl,  not  ^ 
solitary  evidence  could  be  produced  of  his  haviu^^  made  sucb  • 
4ec]aratioQ.  On  the  contniry  >  it  appears  from  tlutic  accomits, 
that  his  judges  were  constrained  to  make  an  appeal  ta  cMir  \mx^ 
bimself,  by  a  solemn  adjuration,  to  knoiy  whether  he  1|Uid  Iai4 
claitu  to.^bat  character/ 

'  #tor  worthy  author  next  produces  various  pa^a{;es  from  Aa 
(ospMoC  Johnr  i»  which  Jesus  citariy  end  unambigiiouMy  de- 
clares bis  title  and  abfiractcY  of  Blessiab.  And  a€Ccvding  te 
JoLn^  3^viii.-«20.  Jesu»,  vrlien 

'  quefj^ianed  by  the  Uigh  Pr4est  conceminjs^  bis  diaeiples  and  bia 
dottftrinOy  made  the  following  reply :  I  spake  sffcufy  to  the  vor/d 
^-lever  tuvgkt  in  tie  Sj/nagogue  q»4  in  tie  Temptt  wkifkerilm 
Je9» dltoay^ vtiOrt,  and  in  sevrct  hare  I  said  nothing' 

*  In  this  aeply,  you  observe  that  our  Lord  appeal  to  bava 
leMUUiwcii  ill  lecrecy  md  to  app<.  at  to  the  whole  of  his  conduct^ 
as  a  divine  Instructor,  as  a>  proof  of  what  he  bad  asserted,  and 
then  puto  the  Allowing  question,  in  bia  tunu  t9  Mle  lligb  Priestv 
— -TF^y  aikest  thou  we  t  Ask  those  nho  heafd  me,  what  J  kav0 
Mid'vntn  tkem — behold  they  kmm  labal  I  said.  And  yet,  notwitb* 
standing  this  imatublsuous  and  explicit  avowal  of  his  baviog  kept 
nothing  secret,  you  find  froia-  !(>«  ajp^ounts  of  the  thfce  othes 
evangelists,  that  afYer  his  judges  hpd  fa.i?ed  of  pbtainiq^  any  evi^v 
dmfce  that  be  had  acknowledged  himi^f  as  iheideAfkh;  tbey^ 
ware  at  lenp>th  constramed  td  appeal  to  our  Lord  bimself,  to 
kiiovi[  n^hether  he  had  assumed  thi^t  ^ra^l,er,— MjiUbrV.  ao^*^ 
—^5'.  And  the^Higk  Priest  said  unto  him,  J[  adjure,  ti^  fisf  4ic 
living  Gdui  thai  thou  tell  vs  whether  thou  be  \he  Chrisi,  the  SoM  ^ 
€Sqii    §ee  afr*,  ^iv.-rb'l.     i^k?^  w.il.-^/ 

We  bawe  no(  at  present  leisure  to  soly^  wh%t.  Mc.  N.  ciAf 


'  Iha  dMi[e;ahy  ol  reconciling  libe  frequent  «tid  €xpKdt  < 
tiona-  fekted  hi  Su  John,  and  parti  culariy  mcttMaoed  by  hkia  tl^f 
he  was  the  Messiahs  and  the  Son  of  God,  with  the  fod^  ao  partfc>  . 
eularly  stated  by  tbe  Qther  eyancpi^listaik  (l|S|t  no  evidnica  mif' 
be  faund  udoq^dis-  tfial«  o(  \^i  qaviii^c^pfeji^y  ^ecl^r^  ||{||K5 
aelfassudir 

jMvwXiabM,  who  ia  a  Haiieliced  db^^^ywian,  diriei^oa  flRi^. 
cwedh*  tot  thf  iBgenuoai|i6B8  tuA  1i%eraltt}  wfaidi  b#  baa  ibMp 
ifttbtf^MtntwEorb 
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AkT«  ii.^Uevhal  ^  the  Uman  mi  Greek  lEmptra;  iei«|  Okt^hM- 
ihns  on  the  Propiet  ]^afuit$  Met^ttic  Iirtd^e,  thk  IntetptetitfiOh  tf' 
w^tut  Ftfhd  nxato  itulht  known  Mbi  zthiek  itof  to  kappen  in  the  hHe^ 
D«v* ;  «&<',  M  AH0cft«i^#t»ii  O'  tkne  Berii  tf  at  JpmU^  wkOt 
appeitr  to  (fie  dnivedfhmni  ««4r  muMtretite  «^  th^  Fwpieoim  of  JHWud^ 
and  the  Ancient  lypti  of  tke  OldJkffcmn*^  manjf  ^  wkkk  mepoi 
from  tkejint,  indicative  of  ike  pteiont  Timoe.  JUiudoi^  l^magnmi 
1810.  iooiiki^fod. 

WE.  will  five  a  spiMsimicn  of  fhti  work  in  ordcir  to  enable  d^ 
readers  to  forb  6ome  opihion  of  the  exeeuiibn.  Vdr  this  ]^ii-« 
pose>  wii  Wilt  extract  the  author's  comment  dn  tfafe  fodrtU  4iid 
fifth  Vdrses  of  d.  x^ii.  of  the  Apocalypse. ' 

'  $•  iMiipoii  btr  fiHTtbead  was  a  naiM  written,  ntyit^^  Ba« 
bylon  the  ere«ti  the  iMthcr  of  harlett,  and  iriKHniilatioiM  of  the 
eatlh.' 

'  But  this  po#ef  cnmot  be  the  nufther  ef  the  abpthinalitBii  ef 
the  eatth>  unlets  she  existed  long  httovt  the  period  in  which  we 
Ihid  tMi  an4  that  is  with  certahitv  etiiited  Uo  be  mfter.the 
Christian  ers^  because  she  is  dronkeii  with  .the  ^lood  hf  Oe 
toaityts  bf  Jesus ;  but  It  is  ahK>,  and  Meed  fiiat  aaidi  that  ste 
ift  drunken  with  the  blood  of  samta,  which  may  iBean  viftuoiia 
wnMAt  wW  nved  ^itlkfT^  the  Christian  era,  for  the  liimt  of  mym^ 
my  and  Bt^fm  fht  greats  so  emphaifoatty  engntveii  oii  bar  fisre* 
head,  rmm  ¥^\i  ludiitc  ub  to  think  that  she  hTrtera)ly,.thatagh  to 
tM  tny9tett6naly»  a  oircdkMiod  of  ttiat  oorrupting.  |iowef ,  Whif¥ 
bl^ogbt  tiffeient  Babylon  to  destcaetion.    ,But  as  tiiii  wona«V 
ifiHie  M  declared  to  heMfoiery^H  h  not  ftabeeape^ad  ihih. 
^mf  thittg  which  U  related  of  her  can  b^develoiKd ;  bwl  Amtt 
tiM§  futtnew  Wfi  ag^regat'iaa  of  the  abooinHtitoiis  of  ber  cap»  wt^ 
•mij   ^ha^s    be    eifat)red  to  find  what.ci^  wiU  .taltlyahdi 
ettifiy  im^  efitttlad  to  heat  her  namte  ;  spiritual  fismioaitii^n  scMla 
iii  jpii^tfCipftAr  aboraiffiation  of  the  woasaa'e  tmm^  and.shitf  coositla 
of  Mkrfatry'  iPNd  ayr<>«taoy.    'Fhe  idolsary  aad  gongtewtattini  of 
ConstaATmi^e,  haa  dreddy  beeit  reoifed^  and  when  it  it  added 
Ihat  Ma^ttiAdiaiffir  fho  fpreat  apscaey  fitnii  and  mMiery^  of 
hoili  JuAaisan  and>Chriiliantty>  has  nsited  £he  tyngmnic  itandard 
•f  in  l«g^l  a«ithd#ify  #ithtn  her  ^tiih,  ana*?  we  nat  eotifideAdy 
«i^  whether  chi^  e^  of  Rome,  or  ifaat  of  ilhy  oihar  oity»  waa 
area ao  Ml  sif  fMfirtesa  r  and  «>  im  this  cify,clhap.«rni.  vec.^ 
Ma  found  tha  Uoeilaf  aH  that  \ra#a  atain  tt)Mii(  ifa#  earth,  tfan 
jUMcCkm  af  tfaa^eftt  fowvail  tamib  ik  aKkn<NvMgad  fa  her,  awd 
sb«  ^11, -ak  hen  fdmliaiwai^fuMe'or  rnkctle  heil8t»  that  ta  to  risd 
^fmi  XWt ,  bevf6iMa»  pk%,'  and  fOHihinMte  «  tona  ^hidh  wt laaai 
iBtt6dalik«  hit  aaiAabt  (M»'  Hk  tha  xmih  chapter,  tha  body  m 
MMi  ivlimr'Mfy  a  leopard  ^  He  will  thafarafv  asisi  h»  dA 
QM^mt  aMflire  Mithn  bacMae  the  dscbm  vd%^  m  aiwayi 
ettf^ted  lo  %e  MMM  maft»  Htaraify  ^ w  tht  first.    Tn«  <4laijM 
iMatf  yitehAMt  did  Mi  vp^ai^  nr  waa  thv  lea«t  ^icrtad t# 
to  M^  BMtti  Mlflel'f  #  kK  iheiHfait^  l»  «K  paaiaWli^r,  #h 
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adfCBtitious  circumstance  of  the  present  Tision.  Mahomedisui 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  glaring  abominations  upon  the 
predicted  part  of  the  earth,  and  as  it  origioated  in  the  red  coun- 
try of  £dosi«  it  may  possibly,  by  the  tempoiary  residence  of 
the  Mahometan  Turks,  cast  the  colour  of  scarlet  over  those  pro- ' 
vinces  that  may  now  be  reckoned  the  skeleton  of  the  late.  Roman 
empire  which  ceased  at  Constantinople. 

'  6  And  I  saw  the  woman  drunken  with  Uie  blood  of  the 


'  If  this  means  the  blood  of  virtuous  persons  who  lived  before 
the  Christian  era,  their  sufferings  are  beypnd  the  reach  of  our 
present  inquiry  ;  but  the  veil  is  receding  from  the  remote  trans- 
actions of  the  east,  and  the  divine  truths  of  the  Bible,  will,  in  all 
'^probability,  be  made  obviou.s  even  to  %he.  lukewarm  and  .the 
ladiflerent,  who  have  never  yet  qualified  themselves  to  perceive 
011^  of  those  truths,  either  by  the  means  of  knowledge,  the 
medium  of  faith,  or  from  the  impulse  of  gratitude.' ' 

We  must  confess  that»  from  want,  no  doubt,  of  the  proper 
illumination,  piurt  of  the  above  quotation  is  quite  uniutelligiDle 
t6  us ;  and  that  the  remarks^  of  the  author  in  general,  are  so 
vague  and  indefinite,  as  to  excite  no  clear  nor  distinct  perceptions  in. 
the  mind.  The  comment  requires  an  explanation  often  as  much 
ts  the  work  which  it  is  written  to  explain.  Among  the  numerous* 
cstpositions  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  have  been  produced  by 
kamioff  or  by  ignorance,  by  the  temerity  of  some,  and  by  tbe 
iMlj  of  others,  we  have  never  met  with  any,  which  appeared  i^t 
!all  satisfactory.  Some  are  less  absurd  tlian  others;  but  the 
absurdity  is  only  a  question  of  degree,  without  a  difilerence 
•  of  character;  for  all  are  more,  or  less,  absurd.  How  indeed  can 
it  be  otherwise,  when  men  endeavour  to  discover  the  workings 
of  thedivme  mind,  in  a  book  which  wfeis  probably  the  fabric- 
cation  of  some  xjsionary  in  an  early  period  of  the  church  ? 
Hie  external  evidence  for  the  divine  authority  of  the  Apoca« 
lypse  is  so  scanty  and  defective,  as  hardly  to  merit  consideration 
In  oppositioD  to  the  evidence  on  the  other  side ;  and  with  respect 
to  the  internal  proof,  we  think  that  the  total  want  of  that  ia 
evident  from  the  total  want  of  i^rreement  in  the  difierent  inter* 
preters  of  the  book.  If  the  pretended  predictions  in  tbe  Apo- 
calypse were  really  the.  communications  of  the  Divine  Mind» 
their  specific  adaptation  to  the  particular  events,  to  whicb  thc^ 
refer,  would,  after  the  completion,  have  been  so  palpable  and 
luminous,  as  to  have  precluded  all  diversity  of  opinion.  Much 
less  would  it  have  been  so  obscure,  so  confiised,  and  indistm^ 
at  to  admit  any  or  every  interpretatioo.  Can  we  refer  the  pre* 
diction  of  Jesus  respecting  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  to  that  of 
Saragossa,  or  Oerona  ?  Or  can  we  apply  the  prophetic  declara- 
tion which' Jesus  makes  of  the  apottacy  of  Peter  to  that  of  the 
emperor  Julian  in  a  subsequent  period  ?  But  hownMuqr^^ 
dimie  are  tbe  applications  of  tbe  diArail  Uaits»  iornSf  phiah. 
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&r.  wbicb  are  mentioned  in  tbe  Apocalypse,  to  persons  and 
fVents  in  ancient  and  modem  times?  To  be  a^j9v/ar  inter* 
^prcter  of  the  Revelations,  it  is  only  necessary  to  possess  that 
Aig^  faculty,  which  can  soppty  tbe  defect  of  proof  by  redun- 
dancy of  conjecture,  which  can  trace  a  perfect  resemblance 
where  there  is  nothing  but  the  most  glaring^  dissimilitude ;  or^  in 
brief,  which  can  write  a  faithful  gaaette  of  our  lives  from  the 
discordant  picture  of  our  dreams. 

POLITICS. 

Jlmr.  14. — The  Speech  of  Mr.  Orattan  on  the  Catholic  QueMtion,  at  deli- 
wared  in  the  Uoiue  oj  Commons^  on  Fridaify  May  1%  1810.    London, 
.  Sherwood,  1 8  lb.  pp.  "23.. 

Art.  15. -^Substance  of  the  Speech  of  Sir  John  Car  Hippisley,  Bart,  on 
seconding  the  Motion  of  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Urattttn^  to 
refer  t&  Petition  of  the  Roman  Catholic*  of  Ireland  to  a  Committee 
of  the  Houee  of  Commons,  on  Friday,  the  18/A  of  May,  1810.  Lo<l« 
dan,  Faulder. 

AftT.  lOi— 'Substance  of  the  Speech  delivered  by  Lord  Vacount  Cutk* 
reagh,  on  the  S5M  of  Mtty,  1810,  upon  Mr.  GrattanU  Motion  for  a 
Committee  to  take  itito  ConnAraiion  the  Romnn  Catholic  Petitions^ 
to  mhich  are  annexed,  Copia  of  the  original  Documents  therein  re* 
ferred  to,    Loadon,  Stockdale,  1810,  2«, 

THE  speech  of  Mr.  Grattan^on  the  lata  diacuuion  of  the  Ca« 
tbolic  question  in  the  house  of  commons,  appears  from  tbe  im- 
pt^rfcct  sketches  of  it  in  the  newspapers,  and  in  the  present 
pamphlet,  to  have  been  a  very  powerful  appeal  to  the  reason  and 
the  afifeetions,  to  the  patriotism,  the  probity,  and  the  policy,  of 
the  legislature.  The  eloquence  of  some  of  the  Hibernian  ora« 
tors,  and  particularly  that  of  Mr.  Grattan,  seems  to  approach 
.nearer  to  the  best  models  in  the  French  than  in  the  English  school. 
It  is  vebeHQient,  ardent,  empossioned.  It  aboonda  with  ioterroga* 
tipnsi  which  show  not  only  the  vivacity^  but  the  warmth  of  the 
^(waker*  and,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  fis  the  attention  to  tbe  anb« 
j^ct.  .  It  js  highly  embellished  with  rhetorical  ornaments ;  but 
tFiese  are  often,  rather  ill-proportioned,  and  too  thickly  strewn, 
.so  as  to  bewilder  and  confuse.  Exaggeration  seems  the  province 
of  oratory  ;  and  it  is  more  particularly  a  distinguishing  feature  4 
10  Irish  eloquence.  Mr.  Grattan  having  noticed  the  objection 
that  the  restrictions  on  the  Catholics  were  supported  by  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  England,  exclaims  with  energetic  fervoir, 

'  Alas  !  why  did  yon  not  tell  us  so  before  the  Union  ?  (HetETf 
hear  I)  Why  did  you  give  us  a  pledge  to  tbe  contrary  ?  Why  had 
3rou  the  cruel  injustice  to  take  our  own  Parliament  away,  and 
then  tell  us,  ''You  are  excluded  from  the  English  House  of 
C6mmons  hj  the  fundamental  laws  of  tbe  land  ?'*  (Hear,  hear  t) 
But  this  objection  was  not  valid.  The  restrictions  did  not  arise 
Ipms  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land.    Mr,  Pitt  did  not  say  so . 
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H;w  oibioet  did  not  say  lo ;  the  laws  IbeiiMWcf  4i<)  iM  W/  «9 
What  \^w  declared  \t  ?  Tl^e  Peclar s^lion  of  Rights  ?  Kp,.  i| 
was  framed  in  the  spirit  of  wis<io.in  and  IiU(.Ttj,  an(}  nmft^^Yf:^' 
itand  a  model  of  intelligil^lq  freedom.  (^J?w,  kcq'r  U  Tm«*  MI^^ 
of  S<3tOcment  ?  Nojj  it  was  entitled  to  tbe  gratiluJe  q(|  ^J^Kf, ' 
ffeen^an.  It  Umittd  ttie  throDe  to  a  Protestant  suc;(*^f[ifitn.bv|t/ 
It  never  excluc^ed  the  Cathoaic  V^ject  fro^  the  posa^^ion  pf  ^' 
just  constitutional  privileges.  Those  who  said  it  did^^aveit  ^^ 
lawless  and  ignorant  interpretation  ;  an  interprctatipn  which 
went  to  commit  that  vioUnc«  towards  t^e  Catholic,  for  the  exer- 
cise of  which,  the  dethronen^ent  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  on  which 
cveAt  it  was  gr()anded,  to^k  place^  Let  not  ibo.ii^taof  t^ 
subject  be  spoken  of  as  if  they  spruRg  ffoin  tbe  law.  No,  they 
fisted  before  thelaw ;  they  constitute  itafoyodation* and ceidd 
^t  be  abolished  by  it.  ParUaioents  inade  not  men,  but  XDfi}\ 
naade  parliamenU,  and  their  privileges'.  (IJ<ar,  hpir  /Ji  &.  ^M 
pom  declared  bowevci:,  that  the  coronation  oath  of  1^  king  mJ- 
lifated  against  these  ri^ts^  l^o,  it  was  kap^saib^a.  <^Sc«  (s^id 
Mr.  Gr;)ttan)  to  what  that  wpuld  lead  you  ;  it  would  ymAe,  prt« 
yilege^  revocable — penalties  eternal ;  it  wguld  estabsliah  youc  fir^ 
i^agistrate  a  sworn  eiyrmY  to  the  f(iM\chtses^  o(  b^  pepVile,.  and 
exhibit  him  caHii«:  hia  Crea^tor  to  witness  the  unna^tural  oblig^t- 
tion  :  (Hetat^  JUar,  hear  !)  It  wo^ld  g^ake  your  king  a  fo«  ^^ 
tlotte  to  his  people,  but  ta  th^  merqiea  of  bit  lcgi8latiir%*' 

The  speech  of  Sfr  J.  tax  Qlppisley  is  a!  cool  and  Ar- 
gumentative perfoimance^  fortlffed  throughout  by  ^  variefjr* 
of  documentDj  and  illustrated  b^  an  agreeable  tnetanse  oA 
kistorical  niattery  which  bears  testimony  to  his  atpcoracy  'and' 
^is  dHige'nce.  We  have  gr^t  pleasure  ip  quotvig  ^e  fcllowing/ 
AfVeir  mentioning  the  large  proportion  of  Catholic^  in  several'  . 
departments  of  the  army,  Sijr  J.  U.  said  that  be  held  in  his  band|' 

^  a1t*t  of  ♦«  shipf  of  the  line,  trhfch,  att  two  diflbrcnf  pcrio^fl' 
had-  bel^i^ed  to  the  Plymouth*  diWsiob,  tfnd  In  the  ittiy[oriiy  of 
whrch,  the  Catholics  greatly  exceeded,  the  Plrotestanrf.  kl  sorai^ 
of  the  fir^  and  second  rates,  they  amounted  evenio  two^tbirds ;  in* 
oneortwofirst  rates,  they  formed  nearly  the  v^fhole ;  aqd  id  the  naval 
hoi«pitaJ,  about  four  years  sjiice,  of  4f70  sick,  jas  were  eathoHca: 
•it  i^  a  known  fijct,  that  tbe  generality  of  Catholifea  cbpie  to  the 
hospital  only  f»if  v^oirnds,  nipttire?,  or  accidents;  very  few' Ib^^*' 
fevers,  and  rtrely  any  for  certain  disorders  which  arc  supposetii 
to  be  but  too  prevalent.  Tbe  proportion  at  preaent  in;  the  Mv§i> 
bdspiul^  at.  PlyipomUi,  is.  leas  ihaa  aJoops]^  a^  aQjr.  ac^^cedent 
penpd>  scarcely  ainouatiwig,  to  a  fuurtbu  .  ^ 

'  As  the  dji^ultiea  opppsed  to  Catholic^!  with  respect  tp  ap,, 
a^ndaiiQC  upon  Iheii;  qxva  pastoi^,.  rojast^  neqestacify,  be.|;reate^; 
iiXtii%i|;iygjF  t^^n  in,  the  army  ;  tbf?  litUeL  OM^otta)  qf  devotiqusf. 
wt^b  bif  bdi'fli.iiN3qtiou^d.nppre  Karticubrl;.  a^iqab)^  to  t)iei^' 
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tltuatien»  it  is  to  be  hopedy  will  receireahat  countenaim  wbiel^ 
9t  prayed  tor,  and  lo  wbich  it  is  sv  justly  entitled. . 

^  Th«  Aidniorable  b i H  inr rod uct* d  some  years  since,  by  »  ^o)b)« 
•t«drdi  since  recnovcci  to  the  other  hou««  of  parli»9%e9t,  ii|roii)4 
have  appHed  an  efTccfaal  remedy  for  lUe  grievance  complained 
of,  and  not  only  dave  assured.  l<»,  Uie  Caiholics  a  full  protectioa| 
of  the  rfglits  of  conscience,  but  have  helc[  ou(  the  means  of  ili«> 
Yitihg  young  men -of  cohd:  I  ion  to  ttiose  ranks,  in  \Thtch  ihey  might 
didtinguish  ihemselve*  in  lire  service  of  <heir  country — they 
«iust  now  seek  them,  if  at  aU,  by  at^Uh  and  under  every  dis« 
md^ntase  ;  nevertheless^,  those  whe  are  so  prone  te  withhold 
those  advantages  from  them^  do  no  not  scruple  ^  invlr^  thiett|| 
in  Che  last  resource,  to  the  post  ot  dangei*.  Even  the  OathoHc 
priest  is  occa^ionaHy  setected  to  acquit  arduous  and  high  con- 
fidenti*!  ooRiittissioos-^i^Qvolvifig  ^eat  per^ofia)  risk  and  &i\t6!cy 
of  management,  llie  defection  c^  the  Marqois  ^  Honrfana  frafli 
the  cause  of  the  enemy,  i^  it  ktiowQ^  was  .produced  by  anch  $k 
resort.  A  CAtlfatic  priest  was' also  tent  >y  gK>verQaifeiic  to  «p< 
pesM  the  OHitHiaers  at  die  No  re ;-  theilr  services  were  very  ft^ 
perif  recd||nifted«  as  the  well  known, Father  (XLefaryH  Inrfbedi 
at  an  antecedent  perM,  in  Ireland* — ^1  be  eulogies  prbnouncedr 
tipon*  the  latter  by  members  of  tliat  house,  are  '«|k>b  record; 
and  n6  mafn  hml  rendered  more  suhstanMal  sehrices  to  ftis  eottntr# 
in  the  hour  of  daiv^er.  The  continent  for  maa^  yea^s  had  opeiM 
a  gn»at  field  for  the  eicerti^iia  of  thia^asa  of  o«r  pTuseribed/dw 
low-anbjects  ;  and  Geor^  t^e  Second  is  said  t«  have  exclaimed^ 
4it  the  battle  of  I>ettmp^eH»  where. he  had oCeasi onto  wimiesv 
their  valour^'  Curse  en  the  hiwa  that  deprived  mt  if  tUe  aid  of 
auch  tiAbjects.'*  With  aR  the  resetHmenl,  however^  which  m 
maj  suppose  to  be  inseparable  from  a  hfgh  spirit  ai  hoQcnii^ 
lahaa  sanely  opprt^sed  W  .i«  w<e)l  knowiT«  that,  in  the  yea?  l?«5i 
not  a  single  domiciliated  Irif^htnan  joiwNd  the  standard  of  vebel*4 
Von.  Lord  Ch«»a(erfielfl  (thea  |<vr4-lteulenlHii)  W9sioflitrw6iedla 
aaiae  4,00(>  axKiitioiial  troops^  for  the  defeilce  of  IreUnid*  H« 
took  it  upo[¥  hinis€lf  not  to  ratae.  a  siflfrle  man ;  bu^  oa  tka 
contrary^  he  sent  four  re^ioients/fosi  Irekud^  to  jatn  the  dukia 
of  Cumherlaad^  Upoi^  bia  retutrn,  being  asked  by  the  king^ 
whether  there  wer«  inaay  daHf(cfwis  PapMts  inlfrlandt  he  r»f 
filial  "  that  he  ha4^  only  ^i^ctvered  tw»i  in  the  pen»oas  of  iw0  * 
Aim4'onite ym^n^ iadks sjf  the mami  mf  jRwormv whobad  ifiniced' 
at  |he  CaNle,  <hv  his- Majesty  Vbirth*night^"  We  have  jai*  beett 
in^roxfd  that;  iw»^.iiB^»roved-  «dili««i  of  afti^  esc^eiat  painpUiI 
WiU  soon  appeafi.  .    . 

Sotne  aenaUUe  renMnka  oc^iw  ia  tke  apjeeck  ef  bird  CadUci* 
Magjh.  thoD^h  w^^aanol  argree  wt0r  htovthat-  the  'ciaknaaf 
the  Catholic*  to  Airther  Hidulglnicea,'  Atn  not  rest  upon  a  chnm 
<if  rigJti  ^  anii  are  to  h§  defended'  aolc4y .  oia  the ,  gtodnifc  of  empe*. 
^My^,  Wer  think  the  <]%\tti  «f  rigii  the  flifongfat  yfhkfh  tha 
Catheliea  oan  urge;  and  as^r^A^  on  erie  aide  eoifes|pbnda  wkh 
duf^'  on  afiother/  we  coaiMvJb  thai  tWr^gA^  of  the  werft  is,  id 
thb  instance,  as  in  others,  the  da(y  of  the  strong.    It  is  conse* 
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Scntly  the  ditty  of  a  Protestant  goyerametit  not  to  sofler  Hi 
thqlic  subjecu  to  petition  in  vain  for  the  pOMetsion  of  rigkt$, 
which  it  it  not  only  impolicy,  but  injustice,  to  withhold.  Polict 
and.  JUSTICE  are  never  really  at  variance  ;  but  they  were  never 
more  in  unison  than  in  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  to  a  full 
participation  of  all  the  civil  and  political  advantages,  which 
are  enjoyed  by  the  Protestant  part  of  oar  national  community. 

POETRY. 

AaT.  174 — Somt&ts  and  other  Poems,    By  Martha  Hanson,    LoodoBy 
]^IawmaD|  1809.    2vols.l2mo,  1-M. 

MISS  HANSON  is  a  close  copyist  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith  ; 
ind  her  lyre,  like  that  of  her  prototype,  is  perpetually  attuned 
to  strains  of  woe. .  Mrs.  Smith's  poetry  is  characterized  by  a 
aentimental  monotony.  She  ib  continually  doleful ;  and  she 
tires  us  bj  making  such  unceasing  demands  upon  our  sympathy. 
Mrs.  Smith  bad,  we  believe,  experienced  many  dometcic  misfor- 
tenes,  which  were  perpetually  pressing  oh  her  own  mind,  and 
which  she  seems  perpetually  anxious  to  recal  to  tbf  minds  of 
her  readers.  We  do  not  say  that  the  grief  of  Mrs.  Smith  was 
aficcted  ;  but  we  all  know  that  real  grief  is  rather  taciturn  than 
loquacious.  Mrs.  Smith  was  evidently  fond  of  prosing,  or  ra«. 
ther  rhyming  about  her  sufferings,  and  though  she  has  not 
Written  much  poetry,  yet,  owing  io  her  propensity,  to  be  for  ever 
ringing  her  own  knell,  her  different  pieces  excite  no  variety  of 
sensation;  unless,  perchance,  as  may  sometimes  happen  it  we 
are  in  a  perverse  mood,  her  tragic  plaints  produce  an  opposite 
effect  upK>n  our  nerves  to  what  they  were  designed,  and  become 
ludicrous.  We  hope  sincerely  that  Miss  Martha  Hanson  has 
not  like  her  admired  model,  Mrs.  Smith,  any  long  train  of 
real  sufierinff  to  deplore ; — but,  that  the  sensation  of  grief  aad 
sometimes  of  despair  which  pervades  her  compositions  is  rather 
that  of  fancied,  than  of  aetual  calaroit/.  But  if  the  grith^ 
which  Miss  Hanson  is  continually  forcing  on  our  view,  be  only 
fictitious,  we  would  lequeit  her,  in  her  future  compositions,  not 
to  indulge  in  the  representation  of  imaginary  woe  ;  and,  instead 
of  imitating  the  sentimental  sadness  of  Mrs.  Smith,  to  endeavour 
to  produce  something  more  worthy  of  her  genius  and  taste. 
The  mind  of  Miss  H.  has  evidently  a  poetical  ca^t ;  and  by  dili- 
gent cultivation,  and  not  wasting  her  time  in  petty  and  occasp* 
^nul  perfonnances,sugge8ted  by  trivial  incidents  or  ephemeral  ob- 
jects, she  may  be  able  to  produce  something  more  worthy  of  beirig 
^ftad.  In  the  present  volumes,  the  sonnets  upon  the  whok  con* 
''ititule  the  best  part  of  the  collection ;  but  sonnets  have  beoomjB 
iO  hackneyed,  and  the  imagery  and  the  sentiments  of  which  they 
•!«'  usually  composed,  have  been  so  often  repeated,  that  there  ia 
hut  little  room  for  excellence  hi  that  line.    The  sonnetaof  lliia 
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tianson  are  not  inferior  in  poetical  diction,  nor  in  sombre  melan* 
cho]y»  to  those  of  Mrs.  Smith ;  except  that  the  latter  are  the 
on£iottl8>  of  which  the  fermer  are  too  pafpable  imitations. 

We  ^hall  quote  two  of  the  sotinetis,  without  takiof;  inuch.)>aitii 
in  the  selection,  as  there  is  a  great  sameness  in  the  tengr  of 
the  whole. 

SONNET  XXIV. 

•  To  the  Spirit  of  my  Infant  Team,  occasioned  by  a  Morning 
'  Ramble,  near  Humtperpomt. 

'  If  iiaply  here  ih  youth,  my  fooUtens  stray. 
How  mem'ry's  voice  each  well-known  scene  endears, 
While  t]je  mild  spirit  of  my  parted  years. 

Seems,  mid  each  dell,  and  tangled  glen,  to  stay. 

Shade  !  of  my  thoughtless  childhood's  sunny  morn. 
Now  sde  memorial  of  thosie  happy  hours. 
When  mid  these  grass -grown  lanes  bestrewn  with  fiow'rsi 

I  plucked  the  rose  of  life,  without  Its  thorn; 

Oh  !  ever  in  these  much  lov'd  witds  appear. 
Still  haunt  my  wand'ring  steps  when  here  they  stray. 
And  let  me  cull  again,  those  wild  flow'rs  gay. 

Which  strew'd  my  pathway  in  life's  early  year ; 

For  thou  can'st  bid  me  jpys  departed  feel, 

And  tranquilhze  that  breast,  no  pow'r  can  heal.' 


SONNET  XXXnt  ? 

'  To  the  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

'  Sweet  floret !  who  beneath  the  lone!  v  shade 

Delight'st  to  bloom,  and  shed  $oft  fragrance  round ; 
No  gaudy  colour's  o'er  thy  vest  display'd, 

Mark  the  lone  spot,  where  thy  wft  bells  are  found. 
The  sons  of  Pleasure  careless  paft  thee  by, 

Nor  ought  suspect  where  lurks  thy  tender  flow'r ; 
But  he  who  loves  thee,  with  inquiring  eye. 

Seeks  thy  soft  florets,  in  their  hidden  bow'r : 
There  wrapt  in  all  thy  beauties,  tender,  fair^ 

Unseen  thy  bells  difluse  their  soft  perfume. 
And  shun  th'  ohtrusiye,  but  refulgent  glare. 

Attendant  on  the  fervid  hour  of  noon. 
Ah  !  lovely  ilow'r,  unfit  in  life  to  shine, 
May  my  lone  dwelling  be  unknown  hke  thine/ 

The  word  *  lurks*  in  the  sixth  line  of  the  last  sonnet  ought 
not  to  have  been  used,  as  it  tends  to  convey  the  idea  of  insiiknts 
concealment.  The  epithet  soft  occurs  too  often  in  the  short 
Ipace  of  fourteen  lines. 
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NOVELS. 

Ait.  it^r^JBtmyC^tinl  de  Koiintki ;  «  Poiifh  Tale.     By  Mru  iturrw^, 
Fric4  4s*    London,  Cawthora,  IBIO, 

THE  autbor  teUt  ut  that  Count  EoUniiki  was  of  «  ntpefmr 
vrder  tf  brings,  that  be  fojiid  biinbelf  ai  the  age  of  nineteen 
liigb  in  favour  at  the  court  of  Warsavr,  and  heir  to  a  noble  for- 
tune. He  j{ain»  his  father's  consent  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe, 
and  first  visits  Russia,  then  Gertnany,  and  Paris.  Thence  be 
cccompanies  Lord  Bennet,  an  amiable  English  nobleman,  to 
England,  and  is  intr^nced  to  a  Mr.  Archaale'a  family,  which 
consists  irf»  wife  and  three  daughters,  all  very  charming  and 
bigbiy  aceomplisbed.  Tbe  Count  is,  for  some  iime,  dubious 
which  be  prefers ;  but  at  last  be  becomes  the  willing  slave  of 
Matilda.  Tbis  lady  is  represented  as  a  perfect  character  ;  and 
tbe  Count  determmes  to  bide  his  pa^bion  from  the  world,  as  wall 
at  MatMfir  till  he  binu^lf  becoi«4*s  more  peifect,  thai  be  may 
then  have  a  better- chance  of  berni>  accepted  as  a  favoured  lover. 
Whilst  be  w  in  tbis  state  ef  hope  ami  fear,  be  receives  tetters 
from  Ilia  fMer  to  return  to  hi»  native  country,  which  was  in  sudi 
a  state  as  to  require  bis  uMisiance  and  exertions  for  the  welfare 
of  the  nation,  and  tfio  noble  bouse  from  wbicb  he  sprung.  He 
accordincrly  sets  out  fbr  Poland^  with  aH  tboae  ardent  teeliitgt 
which  might  be  expected  in  a  man  glowing  with  indignation  for 
tbe  wrongs  of  his  country.  However,  this  same"  love,  whicb 
borns  with  such  ardour  in  bH  bretret,  becomes  exceedingly  tron* 
blesome ;  and  as  be  has  not  had  an^  opportunity  of  makmg  a 
confession  of  it  to  Matilda  in  a  plain  way,  he  pretends  to  mrake 
her  his  confident,  by  tettiHg  her  that  be  is  in  love  with  an  English 
kdy.  He  lays  open  bis  heart,  his  hopes,  and  bis  fears,  and 
beire  her  advice.  The  lady  perceivw,  it  Is  herfirtf  Me wwrfns.- 
and  is  about  to  repW.  wbetkthiy  a¥«»frnt«rmpted,  and  the  Count 
departs  uncertain  if  bis  piisafion  te  retoPmed.  He  arrives  in^Po* 
land,  art*  is  present  at  fcb  sl^i^s  nt»pliiaii  ^\tk  the  Prtnce  de 
Led wisk.  Here  Mrs.  lIRirrffy  gives  a  ti^iperb  account  of  the  dlesa 
of  the  bridte ;  and*  indeed  we  mu>«  all«w  Ibat  our  atHbonesa  baa 
evinced  much  taste  ii^  tbe  choke  of  fine  tbii|g»,  and  prrtr^Mer- 
Bclf  a  most  elegant  fh-g^v^ontrnt.  But,  alas  ?  with  ibe  Snery  and 
all  tbe  attendanty>  <n*  al»  the  happiness  nr»toJs^  a  brtdjr  of 
BoswanlsokUers  enter  and  sefer  the  CoUht,  ibe  bridegrooiM,  and 
tbe  rest  of  tbe  brare  Poler.  Our  hero  is  sent  an  exile  into 
Siberia ;  here  he  employe  htraself  in  mecbanics;  aiid',-becom- 
inff  acquainted  with  a  CWtt&tt  trader,  be  contriver  to  nMe  an 
air  balloon.  At  night  he  set*  o«  and  after  traifeUmj^  vastly 
«|freeabl¥,  finds  by  Kisr  map  of  reads,  that  ha  is  hovering  over 
AiMei^.  And  as  this  lackily  happened  to  be  the  ver^  cotntrv^ 
l^iuskai  <asw,  duwu  he  drops,  ''promising  bfin^lf  a  fund'^ 
enterUinment."    It  happens  to  be  thai  paitof  ^^oorericacldM 
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MiMOori.  ^nJ  here  he  it  very  handsomely  received  by  th# 
teh»biliolB»  %\»fn0e  to  he  the  deadendmt»  oT  M«dec,  Ihr  tht 
bistory  of  which  we  mfer  our  revelers  to  the  beeuflfttl  poem  of 
Mf.  9«uthey^  Howcrer  fhe  Count,  after  amusing  hioaselT  foi 
some  tihae,  comes  over  to  fingknd,  ana  is  informed  that  the 
Empress  of  all  the  Russias  has  reinstated  his  family  in  theif 
former  honours.  lie  then  of  coarse  carries  Mtsa  MatiMi ; 
f  nd  the  parties  livt  tver  aJUr  a  pattern  of  conjugal  btiu* 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

AaT.  i9,-^T)eicpipHTe  Guide  to  the  Sinam  if  Tmm;  op  ^mnd  Oa^ 
Unt  1/  Vnivenul  H'titory^  Cknmoiogw^  and  Bi$p4^^  ai  ffor  Km*. 
Xran»lated  Jrvm  the  Qenatn  of  Fredforic  Strang  and  t^ntinaai da0m 
to  the  preunt  Tear.    By  W.  OclL    hwti^J^  Veraor  and  Um^  IftlO* 

THiSlaeems  a  great  improvement  on  the  ebari  of  Dr.  Priestkyv  • 
flf^it  4  mocci  distinct  and  ckar,.  aoA  coos«<|Men^  cdeislatt^to 
nake  ^  lataonger  and  mote  doeable  impmsion  on  the  mind. 
Historical  time  is  very  aptly  and  beautifully  represented  aader 
the  image  of  various  streams  talking  their  source  from  thct  gxeat 
offoan'of  eternity,  occasionany  absorbing  one  another,  and  mm» 
fiig  at  particubr  periods^  mighty  and  orerwhdtoing  currents, 
according  to^the  progress  of  victory  and  subjugation.  One  of 
the  advantages  of  this  chart  is^  that  it  combines  many  important 
particolars  of  biographical,  with  those  of  general  history,  and 
Surma,  in4ae4  a  very  striking  aad>  inMisitNig  pielvre'  of  events^ 
and  the  aeiora  rn  the  great aoene  of  hnmatfaAkirs  in  alt  ihe 
perioda  of  recorded  time.  Jt  is  a  very  amusing  and  intlructive 
im>pendage  for  a  library  or  breakfast  room.  The  lounger  caa 
hardl(y  took  at  it  without  having,  some,  remarkabla  bet  impseased 
on  his  thoughts,  or  revived  in  his  recollection  \  aod  there  la 
something  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  whole  wh>ch  ia  caloUated 
|o  make  a  good  moral  impression  on  the  mind.  VYha  cai^  bo* 
hold  the  stream  which  is  gradually  merging  the  populous  con« 
(M>ur$eof  nation?  in  tbe.abys&of  pist  time,  without  hquibjjr' 
fceUii^  hj»  ow«  insignificanqe  ial^mightj  aisemUaga  of  «oU 
Retire  man !    . 

Aar.  S0.-^71ke  Suhtupfe  of  a  SpCaA  delivered,  by  JoieiiA  UarunL  J&f. 
in  tke  Hmm  of  C^mmoM  an  Tjp^jf  the  fwennct^  Dajf  of  iMramy^ 
981  (^  Upvn  Mr.  MnnniHifit  JOHton  fhr  tht  Appointmeri  of  n  SeteU 
CommiHatf  ta  eomitkr  tftkt  Act  &f  tkt  (H^  tf  Oeofge  tkt  Fini; 
and  (if  our  preaent  Means  of  efectmg  Marine  Imurancee,  Ifmdmu 
JlBki|rdM«ii^  Mid  !9ao,pp.40r 

yVklS  Is.  a.  vQrjf  acgim^n^tice  ^d  ntAof  simock  sigaiait^An 
fs^bli»ho)entof  ancl^iucQOtBiny  an  Tir  nrgtiiTTin4in  thw  fininat 
pamberof  theC.B. 
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AitT.91.— 1%0  Jlicrf«r»:  or  trnfUVmea  Tak;  heimg  c  ComkimMim  ^ 

2  u^orUtmXt  and  foriumUe  JEventt;  prtrwing  jfl^fing  .t90  th^  or 
.    Gamblin^^  is  pernicious.    RtspectfiUljf  d€dicaU4  to  Sir  Frmficu  Aicyw 

detif  Bai^t.  and  Somitel  Whitbread,  Etq,  M.  P.     Bjf  Ttmolhy  TangiUe. 

London,  Sherwood,  9d. 

i 

*  THE  real  design  of  tbis  pamphlet  is  not  very  apparent;  but 
Timothy  Tangible  has  made  some  very  shrewd  and  apposite 
observations  on  the  politics  of  the  present  times. 

Art.  22. — Practical  Geometry,  or  a  new  and  eanf  Method  of  treoting 
that  Art :  whcrebu  the  Practice  of  it  is  rendered  plain  and  Jamitiar, 
and  the  Student  directed  in  the  most  ea*y  Mahnerf  through  its  several 
Farts  and  Progressions;  a  Work  highty  neceisary  for  Fainters,  Em- 
graters,  ArchitectSt  EmIfroidcrerSy  Statuaries^  JeweiUrSf  Tapestry-work- 
ers, and  others  coneemtd  in  designing.  The  tcholt  iilnstrattd  spttk 
vpwards  of  50  Cuts.  To  whick  are  added  the  first  Principle*  if  IW* 
gonometry^  Land-surveying,  Mechanics  and  Astronomy.  Seleettdfnm 
the  most  appraoed  Authors,  by  T.  Yosmg,  Surveyor,  Bath ;  and  )w^ 
Ushedfor,th€  Benefit  ^  the  Union  Blue  SekooU  LoiKkyi,  Cham* 
p^nte,  12mo*pp.  149. 

HIE  above  is  a  very  pompous  title  to  a  very  saperficial  per* 
fomiance.  The  geometrical  student  will  be  disappointed  who 
expects  to  find  in  it  a  new  method  of  treating  that  art,  or  one  more 
easy  than  the  old. 

Art.  flS.^^Leiters  on  Ancient  History^  exhibiting  m  summery  Viem  ef 

\  the  JBisforv^  Geograpky,  Manners  and  Customs,  ^  the,  A^pritm,  fifr 

h/bnian  Median,  Persian,  E^ptian,  hraelitish,  and  Grecian  ifeliof^ 

Isy  Ann  Wilson.    London,  Longman^  1809,^  12mo.;;^.  331.  ^ 

•  WE  are  not  friendly  to  these  epitomized  epitomes  either  of  an- 
cient or  modem  history ;  and  there  appears  to  be  nothing  in 
the  present  performance  to  induce  us  to  make  an  exception  ia 
its  favour. 

Art.  94.^TA«  Vaccine  Scourge,  Ko,  III.  containing  the  Camhridgt 
Report,  tcith  a  Poetical  and  PhilosopMcal  Epistle  from  a  Bone^tCK. 
AKodfor  the  Fool's  Back.    London,  Callow,  1810,  If. 

Aar.  95.— I%f  Vaccine  Scourge,  No.  III.  Part  11.  containing  the  Cm^ 
bridge  Report,  with  a  poetical  and  phUosophical  ^istle  from  a  Beme^ 
setter.    A  Rod  for  the  Fool's  Back.    London,  Callow,  1810,  le,     • 

SOME  very  caustic  remarks  are  contained  in  this  publicatioQ 
on  the  conduct  of  Sir  Isaac  Pennington  and  M>ther  Anti-Vac* 
cmists.  The  aothor  is  a  spn^tly  vrriter;  and  iyraltdithes  the 
weapona  of  satire  an^  ridiculo  with  eonfeide^abie  jpotbncy  itid 

effect  .  -•        .:,..•• 
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Abt.  96.-^G«y5  School  Geography  on  a  new  and  etuy  P/on ;  cmnpri»» 

ing^  not  only  o  complete  general  Descriptionf  but  much  TopOgraphkat 

hififrtnaHoniH  a  tpeil  digested  Order;  exhibiting  three  distinct  J^af^e, 

^emdyH'Jifrming  one  connected  whole',    Expi^e$Uy^odhpted  to  every  Age 

'  end  Capacity,  and  to  every  Clast  of  Jjeumers  both  in  LaA/t  ntkd  Gei^ 

*  tlemenU  Schools.    By  Joseph  Guy,  Author  of  the  Pocket  £neyclopad^ 

^c.  ifc,    London,  Cradock,  1810,  Sf .  bound* 

THIS  may  be  a  useful  school  book ;  but  Mr.  Guy  ghould 
evince  a  little  less  ostentation  and  practise  a  little  more  modesty, 
when  be  wjrites  another  title  page. 

Art,  ar*— TTAo  Tares  Best,  the  Oii-istian  or  the  Man  of  the  World?, 

or  the  Advantages  of  u  lAfe  of  real  Piety  compared  with  a  l^e  of 

"    faskianable  Diuipatwn,     By  Colonel  Burn,  of  The  Royal  Marines, 

Author  of  *  The  Christian  Officer's  Complete  Armour,  4c     The  third 

'   Edition.    London,  Mathews  and  Leigh,  1810,  t2mo,  3f.  Qd.        * 

COLONEL  BURN,  deserves  great  praise  for  his  good  intent' 
tions  in  publishing  this  little  volume.  The  question,  FFho  fares 
best  f  is  discussed  in  a  dialc^ue  between  Horatio  and  Eugenio. 
Some  of  the  illustrations  which  JBugenio  employs  to .  c^xince 
bis  friend  of  the  superior  advantages  of  pious  habits,  are  very 
ingeniously  ptit,  and  in  a  way  that  is  more  likely  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  common  readers,  than  any  great  depth  or  solidity 
of  argument...  The  following  may  serve  as  a  slight  specimen.t>f 
the  mode  ia  which  the  dispute  is  carried  on.  Horatio  speaks* 
.  '.Hoa.  It  is  ilowf  some  yaefi,  Eugenio  (I  must  acknowledge  ta 
my  shame),  since  thjd  Bible  and  I  have  dropped  acquaintaaee; 
therefore  I  may  be  mistaken  in  what  I  am  going  to  say  :  but  I 
think,  I  have  read  somewhere  in  it,  that  Paul  once  asked  the  Lord, 
three  times,  .for  something  or  other  he  wanted;  and  wat 
refused  after  all.  Pray  how  does  this  agree  with  what  you  ad-* 
vance? 

*  Eca.  Perfectly  welL  And  also  affords  an  additional  ad- 
vantage to  the  christian :  in  that,  being  an  imperfect  creature, 
in  a  very  imperfect  ttate,  he  may  sometimes  a8k>  and  certainly 
does  ask,  what  would  prove  very  hurtful  to  him ;  therefore,  it 
is  bis  unspeakable  mercy,  that  the  Lord  wisely  and  graciously 
withholds  every  thing  of  this  kind,  and  only  confers  what  he 
knows  will  tend  to  his  real  good.  My  little  boy  begged  very 
bal-d,  the  other  day,  for  a  rotten  apple  I  had  filled  with  poison, 
mndwu  going  to  place  it  in  a  hole»  through  which  the  rktt 
passed.  £)o  you  think  that  I  should  have  been  hia  ftiend,  had  I 
gfMMd  his  request  Y 

Colonel  Bum,  says  in  his  piefaoe  that  he  intends  to  appro* 
pnatetbe  profits  of  this  wocktofthe  sii|»pono£tfaeiOQSpelip 
the  church  of  (^hrist*  at  Strood/ 
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Amx.  d&^ne  ^en£h  Studeafs  Vade  Stecum.  or  mdi^ptJuMe  CM* 
pmdm ;  im  mkkk  are  diutiaycd  tkt  diffident  tak$  ^  Perwms  and 
TldtkgtyOM  rtifitired  Iw  uu  ikt  French  Verbi  and  a^eclkva^  ika  ijf^ 
Ja^at  Prq^ontiiom  wiich  they  aiewvih  <Afjtf  required  fy  the  SvkUam* 
iivn  jond  the  dj0ami  Mood^f  which  mu$tftflhm  the  Cut^uaUums,  B^ 
the  Ret,  P.  C.  Levtitteuff  a  Native  ^  France^  and  Chaplain  of  ik€ 
Cathedral^  LUieux.    London,  Longman,  1809. 

THIS  Kttle  work  is  well  calculated  to  answer  the  oljeci  pio* 
fesaed  in  the  title,  and  to  be  useful  to  the  student  or  ti^e  tra- 
veller, whom  it  will  aas  St  in  speaking  or  writing,  tlie  French 
ki^agc  with  grammatical  propriety,  and  furnish  with  taforaia- 
tion,  which  may  often  be  sought  in  vaiu  in  more  expensive  pub* 
Ecatioos. 

Art.  89.-*Z%oaMS  Paytu  dtfaukd  and  comvhtely  juttUUd;  or  a  Ri' 
frimoMdJor  the  Grand  Junction  Conal  Company,  Stating  partteu-. 
€ular$ofthe  very  hard  Treatment  it\fiict€d  apon  turn  hvihai  Camp^m^f 
mad  qftkeir  untfona  Keftual  to  do  him  juatice :  wherein  their  arbi' 
trary  Proceedinpf  impblitic  Con  duct ^  and  wantonly  ruining  ^  hbnyS 

'  foot  aid  lame  Mont  upwards  tffourtcore  Tears  of  Age^  are  pourtrayid^ 
dft.   London,  piriMtedfift  the  Author  ^y  Dafton  and  Hiarwej, !«%  9L 

A  TALE  of  distress  soataintd  by  m  old  man  of  fourscore  caiii- 
90fc  but  axcile  oonMniseNition.  Of  the  iniCh  of  the  narrativey 
wbiA  Mr  Payne  basliere  gtvea  of  the  oppneaiicin  and  injuiticev 
whiek  he  professes  to  hare  endured,  we  have  no  aseans  of 
jn^ng;  but,  if  it  he  (me,  we  miMt  waf  tiitt  he  has  «kp«Mhcted 
i  whidi  the  oaiapaiiy  onglit  toi«dr«sK 


Lkt  9f  Ariidci,  vhick^'wHh  many  otiefi,  wit^ffft^r  m  rtr 
fkest  Nwmber  of  iht  (k  lU 


lUkiopbical  Tr»Baae(ioiis*ibr  iSM^  9ut  1L  -i 

SoOuahy'^  CoiMilance  dkrCastitla, 
Anf  aunt  of  the  gerrdc  JManda,  >.    v  j 

lilnsae  Cantabri^ienses.  t  .  <     ; 

Bnsor  on  National  GoTemment, 

AekcaaiMsMieiocaaMoflMiiiK.  ^  

Qrabha»  ■iaipghya.P#enu 
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AoonyoMOf,  (The)  2  v^la.  orovtt 
9m.  )^.  boardi. 

BniAiiireeu-TItt  fiaUn*  Fans,  or 
Vkwni  I  into  «whiih  it  utttrworeu  • 
Berm  oTf cusUtioAS,  chiefly  ileicri(»> 
tive  of  tbe  Villa  and  the  Life  of  H»> 
race.  By  Robart  A.  firaditreat,  Bsq. 
A.  M.  8vo.  9i. 

•  Banrett^^lTofflaji,  a  Paem.  By 
SaitaB  Scannard  Bamit,  &aq.  8tu- 
ilAdc  of  tbe  Middk  Tonple,  ISmo. 
4s.  <6d.  bfjardi. 

.  BttMtf^^A  Series  Af  Quttlions 
a^ajittd  to  Dr.  Val|»y't  AjUlin  Gmni- 
inaf ,  with  Note*  by  C,  Uradlay,  M.  A. 
Ittino.  8s.  6«L 

Brackeabiury-i-NataiB  Solum,  and 
aftber  Poelkal  Piacet.  By  iosepb 
Braofceobury,  afBeaet  College,  Cam- 
bridye,  SM.'Sa. 

Bav  iagtva  -•Biiiatic  Aoacdolw  J^ 
Sc«set  Mtmoivt  of  tbe  l^aUtiva 
UbioB  betweao  "Qreaft  BriftaaB  and 
ireUnd.  By  Sir  Jooab  Banington, 
oait  2,  4IO.  IL  11-  boaidf. 

CtawJtlKea^A  Vie*  of  tbaBrak. 
^biioBl  ftoli^a,  in  its  Conftmation 
oi  the  Troth  of  tbe  Sacred  History, 
and  ta  its  influence  on  the  Moval 
Chaneteff.  By  the  Ear.  J.  B.  R  C«cw 
wttbea,  M.  A.  8vo.  lOi.  60.  bua#da. 

Onmberlaod-Orismal  Taiwk  9f 
Oaoffe  Cewhrflandi  SLwqIb.  IShmk 
Ma. 

CladLa— TV  Jl^nf^f  Princeti  ar,  a 
fiutbftil  Nairatite  of  Vaeta,  reiatins 
in  Mra.  M.  A.  Oarinpa  Pnlitioal  Ac- 
y^iat-rrt  vHb  €bl.  Wardln»  U^^ 
Dodd,  &c.  Jtc«  who  «eri  coneernad 
in  Ibn  GhttgCB  ngaiart  the  I^be  of 
Vo*.  By  MnryAnoa.Claike,  •voK 

C^why  Tba  Sage  of  Acre  ;  n 
BM»,ln4Bedka.  By  lin. Cwplnr* 
£  c«  8ro.  6i..boaids. 

Cattlaieagb— Subftaaca  of  tbe 
l|»eecb  of  Lnd  Viscount  Castlcrearb, 
«M  of  May.  1»X0,  upon  Mr.  Orat. 


Ua^  MalKon  <br  a  Cuniuilma  <n  tsfci 
intuConaideratien  tbe  Raman  Oatbn 
lie  PeiitioQ.— Towbieb  areanoaSK^ 
tbe  l^ooaments  theirem  rcfenod  to^ 
prieafo. 

De  Lnc— Ocolo^cal  TravA  ^ 
$4  A.  De  line,  F.  It  R  VoL  Isc,  Ttm* 
vets  in  tbe  Neitb  of  B«Mpa,  9^.  Its. 
Eater*- Biementt  of*  Algebm.  By 
Leonard  Baler,  translated  h^m  thft 
French,  with  the  Additinne  af  Im 
Orange,  and  the  Notes  of  tbe  Fmneb 
Translator,  2  rots,  8ro.  It.  4s.  boards 
FeeUng,  or  Sketches  from  Life  ;  n 
diesnHory  IH)em.  By  a  Lady,  IfMu 
5s.  ■ 

•  Vodpatt«-*Faeti  and  Obaerrmliett^ 
explanatory  of  tbaCondnct  or6a|rt; 
Foskett,  of  the  15th  Light  Drngooi^ 
a»  one  <yf  the  Seconds  hi  a  Dael,  in 
tba  Year  1806 ;  together  wHb  Tesfi. 
moofals  leapeeting  bis  general  Con* 
dnet  from  tbe  Field  OiBeeffs  off  tbaA 
Begtment.  By  Capi.  Foakett,  flvo.  fa: 
Grattan— Tbe  Speech  of  Mr.  Qrat- 
ten  aniho  GMboHo  Qneation,  as  dn« 
liaered  In  tbe  Honee  >f  Comniena 
on  Friday^  May  T8tb,  f S}6,  tra.  If. 
sawed.    .         *  ^. 

Ofsbafti « ■  Sketciies  nescnptnv  fn 
tbe  pictnresqiie  Surrey  of  fertbslrire.* 
By  Patrick  Orabam,  O.  D.  liaio. 
9».  «d. 

Hippisiey'—Bnnstaneaoitne  l^peccB' 
of  Sir  John  Cox  Hlppiaky,  Bart^  on 
seconding  tbe  Motion  of  tlie  Bigbt 
Hon.  Henry  OratUn,  to  lelbr  4bn* 
Petitiott  of  the  Konan  OstM'c'  in 
Irelnnd  to  nCbounitiae  of  tlite  Honw- 
oif  Commons^  on  lAridiy^  ?9tk.  40r 
Mby,  1910,  Sro.  Ss.  64 

fleeter,  a  1¥i)gedr  in  fife  Aefs.^ 
Petroreeed  Rsr  tne  vtst  Time  at  ui# 
Frencb  Theatre  in  Paris.  '#eb»  1^« 
ltt09,  8ro.3a.6d. 

Johnston^Narratire  of  tbe  Ope- 
rations of  a  Detacbment  in  an  Bs« 
pedition  ta  Candy,  in  tbe  Islnnd  of 
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Ceylon,  in  the  Year  1804.  By  Ma- 
jor Johniton,  of  the  lliird  Ceylon 
'R^nient»  8vo.8s. 

Letter  {\)  containing  Observations 
on  some  of  the  Effects  of  our  Paper 
Currency ,  and  on  the  Means  of  reme- 
dying its  present,  and  prereoting  its 
fntttre  Excess,  8vo.  2<   6d. 

List  (A)  of  Sinecures,  Places,  and 
Pensions,  8vo.  4s. 

Lines  on  the  lamented  Death  of 
Sir  John  Moore,  suggested  by  read- 
ing "  Moore's  Narrative  of  tt>e  Cam- 
pdvtt  ta  Spain,**  4(o.  Is.  sewed. 

.Leokae — An  Hwtorical  Survey  of 
tl^  Poreign  Affairs  of  Qreat  Britain, 
for  the  rears  1808,  1809,  1810,  with 
a  view  to  explain  the  Causes  of  the 
Disasten  of  the  late  and  present 
War,  By  O.  F.  Leckie,  8ro.  12s.  bds. 

Lovett — Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of 
Evil,  Physical,  and  Moral,  in  a  Se- 
ries of  Letters.  By  Uenry  William 
l4>vett,  crown  8vo.  5s. 

Marryatt — Observations  on  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  HAarioe' 
Insurance,  with  a  few  incidental  Be- 
marks  on  a  Pamphlet  lately  pub- 
lished, intitled  *'  A  Letter  to  Jasper 
Vauz,Esq."  By  Joseph  Marryatt, 
Esq,  M.  P.  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

M'Calluro — TX^  Rtvai  Queens ;  or, 
Which  is  the  Darling  ?  containing  the 
Secret  Ut^itory  of  the  Origin  oif  the 
Ute  Investigation,  in  Answer  to  Mrs. 
CUrkePs  Rival  Princes.  ByM<Cal- 
lum,  price  8s. 

Mason— The  Georgios  of  Publius 
Viigilius  Maro,  translated  into  En- 
glish Blank  Verse.  By  James  Ma- 
son, Eaq.  12s.  6d.  boards. 

Moore— A  Letter  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Dublin.  By  Thomas 
Moore,  Esq.  8vo.  21s.  sewed. 
'  Military  (The)  Law  of  England, 
(with  all  the  principle  anthorities) 
td^^  to  the  general  Use  of  the 
Army  in  its  various  Duties  and  Re- 
lations, and  the  Practice  of  Courts 
Martial)  8vo.  lOs.  6d.  boards. 
.  Monk— A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  S. 
BotkTi  M.  A*  Head  Master  of  Shrews- 
bwy  School,  from  the  Rev.  Jamea 
Henry  Moidi,  M.  A.  Regius  Greek 
Piowior  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
hridgfy  with  Mr.  Butler's  Answer, 
•«9.  U  Id. 


Melville— Subatonce  of  thefipoecfi 
of  Lord  Viscount  Melville  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  21st  of  May,  1810, 
on  the  Subject  of  Troop  Shipa,  with 
an  Appendix,  price  2s.  $i, 

Nicol— The  Gardener's  Kalendar, 
or  Monthly  Directory,  or  Operations 
in  every  Branch  of  Horticulture.  By 
Walter  Nicol,  8vo.  14s. 

Nares«>£s8ays  and  other  Occasi- 
onal Compositions,  chiefly  reprinted. 
By  the  Rev.  R.  Nores,  Archdeacon 
of  Stafford,  2  vols,  post  8vo.  1 6s. 
bdaids. 

Potts — Gazetteer  of  England  and 
Wales  ;  containing  the  Statistics, 
Agriculture  and  Mineralogy  of  tlie 
Counties,  &c.  By  Thomaa  Potts,  S 
vols.  8vo.  11  7s- 

Picture  (A)  of  Verdun,  or  the 
English  detained  in  France,  2  vols, 
f.  c.  12s.  boards. 

Political  (A)  Catechism ;  adapted 
to  the  present  Moment,  8vo.  Is.  6d» 
sewed. 

Rnssell-^The  Practical  Regulator. 
By  John  Russell,  Esq.  Lieutenant 
and  Adjutant,  Nottingham  SUflT. 
Author  of  the  «  Drill  Movements  of 
a  BttiUlioo/'  MiliUry  Experiments, 
&c  royal  8vo.  35  |»late5,  11.  la. 
boards. 

Stray— Minstrel  of  the  North,  or 
Cambrian  L^^ends,  being  a  Prac- 
tical Miscellany  of  Legendary,  Go- 
tbic,  and  Romantic  Tales;  By  J. 
Stray,  8vo.  10.  6d.  boards. 

Stewart— The  Thivels  of  Mirxa 
Abu  Taleb  Khan,  in  Asia,  AAriea, 
and  Europe,  during  the  Years  1799, 
1800,  1801,  2,  &  3,  translated  by 
Charles  Stewart,  Esq.  M.  A.  S.  2  vols. 
8vo.  11.  Is.  boards. 

Scott— Inquiry  into  the  limits  and 
peculiar  ObjecU  of  Physical  and*  ' 
Metaphysical  Science^  tending  pria- 
cipaily  to  illustrate  the  Nature  of 
Causation.  By  R.  £.  Scott,  A.  M. 
8vo.  8s.  boards. 

Tales  original,  and  from  the  Spa** 
nish,  with  Wood  Cuts.  By  a  Lady, 
8vo.  12s.  boards. 

Wilson— Letters  on  the  Truth  andk 
certainty  of  Natural  and  revealed 
Religion,  addressed  to  a  Student  at 
the  University.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Wilson,  A.  B.  12mo.  48. 6d.  bouidt,. 
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•■    CKITICA.L  ;P5EYfl?Wi;r:-: 

SERIES  THE  THtRD:^  >^  w:  i>   ^ii4j 

fr  ')t>'B  iiiim  tiiilT.'lA  ^-^r? 

f^o/.  ^JfX'     ■  '  JULY,  J8H)v     ^  -I'^'I-         No.  HI. 

*  ait  iiiii  in)yi<iii|ii  i        il    11  lUiiwiifiTi      I  I  f  ii aiilii  iiliiN   liVr      t^ 

'   •  ^  V)  .'J.  ^  I rr'i 111 ,   :  Hiv/*" 

WiliiamHyde  WoUakonl>Miiil^i^Sm^VkAlr.B 

I    ■'    •    -r'-^"  '  'i   iMt;  .il  /Ii;   mI]  c)  hoiiuu  bine  ol) 

rfrpm  Choco  aqd  Sx^nU  F£.  .;  About  t  th»«^  yi^j^saigdy  M. 
.  VauqMelmydUqovered  tbisi  ipel«l  inAOiiMiiigray!  i^ijlv^^ii^VKfli 
,ircH[9  Gindak^anali  in  Bslreiaqdiiiii^  fvadjat^lji  it4l<tp  bqfi|.f{e« 
^.jtqqf^  Ip  #.fiinwi.fa^vedfirfl|ii^goldm 

wj  different  from  the  coininoQ  ore  of  pUtfna.     It  differs 

*  tfco;l^P*it«  iHjfnical  J^roJpfTties.     If  ap4icars/'to'lW"fi-efe,lrQin 
ir6iY/iHdiatn/ and'lliodiQha;  it  contdifis  k\8]j^1T7iiiaiitt^ 

.  jBoW  in  it3  compositioii:'  arid  jstpall  particles 'orijAltl  (^llwed' 
,  wdL8iIver)are|isderniM^^^^  it.    ,  ,,;.,  ^^^^  .^^j,  ^^ 

*  ...,^^*e  pajtodium  .app^afa^.to>.ffl?arfyi^^^ 

tinct  grains.     It  is  Evidently  alloyed  with  iridium^  which  occa« 
U^<n»Ui  m^lfiibpficmthai?'oittihitti'Wi»rttalH(M«  fha^'yVearter 

The  grains  of  native  palladium  have  radiating  iibM#j%-MMch 
,  exteTi^al  cbaracj^r,,  J^ltjr- WQU»8t}3^a 

\  the  sqiallsp^cihica  pf  \pis  *»4*e  .whicn.lie  qaq  t|)9  ^opi^rtuniiy 

;  of^ex^nwning:  :,;.;;;:  . V -v  ,v ."\,. ;,;\;;,.,,;-^^ 

ui  eiC'tq5*lr ?•!'**  •-•.•:".)  n'u'qr  >  •';  !      ■  'oJenu  ••!vt   foi'i 
•^'*Vevy  rieh  'Mp^iMiM,  1#  flie^'paVisH'  of  Q^^^rfip;  Cldh^fwaU. 
Crit.  Rbv«  Vol.  £0,  Ji//y,  18 10.     .  Q 
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taU  is  an  hexaedral  prbm ;.  ibeir  colour  consists  of  a  variet3r 

of  tints  of  yellow,     rreliminary  ezperimeots  proved  to  Mr. 

t     Gregor  that  this  fossil  consisted  chiefly  of  oxide  of  lead, 

^  ^ars^nica^idiEa^d  #  sixuiH  quantity  of.  muriatic  acJHcl,    An  ana- 

#  .^lysis',  DvKicll'^'s^ihs'to  have  been  conducted  Vith  sufficient 

i4ill  and  precision,  gives  the  constituent  parts  of  it  in  one 

'hundred  as  follQwii  .  /.    r. '--  v  V  ... 

Oxide  of  lead        -        -        69,76 

•  ZT  ■ AWflPio  jaoid,  -.^^  irrrr: -r- ■:::    ^Mh^:     - 

\\  Muriatic acicl  .    .  /n  .  •,  -  1.58. ,  : 

,^,  W%  mmt  observe  that  JB4iv£iMgor  has  nagleetted  ibo  best 

•  ft  of  all  proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  arsenic  acid  ;  the  reduc- 
ifttiontbr the  Bietal^  which'  tnight,.  vri  shbuld  Vtiitikj  hilve  been 

.very  eaUly:cffeet«id«   t  Bat,:  notwithstanding  dik  defect,  Mr. 

-  G's. memoir  contains  somefocts  which  deserve  notice.    We 
'will  menti<)n  one  or  two.  '^'^'^ 

^^  1.*  MA\Gheeg^r.^uiid  it  tbiposrible  tadisseVer 'arsenic  acid 
and  leiMl.b^  tke'm^am  of  an  aerated  alkali ;  a  sniall  part  of 
the  add  imited  to  the  alkali^  but  the  far  greater  portioa 

V  temaindd With  the  leid.    '</ Noir  #outd  amn^^ia 'ttte  any 

•  ars^niic/iicid  froni  the  lend.    Th^  'mineral -wks  dissohbd  in 
^''  idtric  acid;  carbonate  of  ammonia  -  viras ' added,  Which,  (ifeti- 

pittted  tb^viineral  rti  iitt'tiilidteffed  state.  '  9.  Mr.  XSregor 
;  fttinB'iiionsMerable  diftdiilty  in  defthtoining  IhS  qudndtyi>f 

-  Ii^ufriatic*  acid,  by  precipitatting  a  sdiitiofl  of  the'  li^iieM^in 
^ic  M:id  by  nitrate  of  Mver;    The  result  vi^  vKrildHe*   ' 

,  j^   f  I.fpttQd/  he  si^ys,  'that  the  v^r}B%  was  mprr  afnindant 

•j  in. the  cas^i,  wh^re  I  emplpyj^d.a  vessel  with  a  long  neoc  for  the 

,    spjutioB,  and  (rfirf  no/ cj  we  iV  jfo'Aea^."*.  ,';;.-, 

^"'  t  concluded,  thereiore;  that  wheii  the  process  wss  conducted 

\inder  dii&rent  circuip^tAncelf,  me  pfedomlnattng  mah  of  nitric 

•'  airfd  prbdfecd'itf  effect,  a)4d*VoJati!;i«d  a  portion  of  the  mnfiatic' 

^.  TtMiisa  striking, 6sapipto:Pf^tbft  uncertain^ of  ofiemicai 
.  1lg«qtiy»^veiitb9s^ia  wM«:b(tmm:are:«sed>tM|^ 
f  >  <3epfidnioeu 

;'  Xlt:  An  Anatomical  Accotiht  of  the  S^ualus  Masimtts, 

•  fof  lAnniKUs)  which  in  the  Structure  of  its  Stomach 
forms  an  intermediate  Link  in  the  Gradation  of  Ammdh, 

between  the  fVhifk  Tribe  and  CaftilaginQUs  rishu. '  .By 
.     \  Everard  fJhmfif  Esq.  JP.  JJ.  ij,  ..         > 

From  the  anatomical  description  of  this  fish;  it*ip|klkf«  in 
«;  p^.re4ptee«#iilarmit4,IM|iHr«ii4jtolbesb9«k;b^^ 
:  ei^entiflly  fro^/i( in, tb^ fcHmtof  ^  fMmi9k,mA  #oostitittea 
c  in^  tlutf!  r«iyHMW>iptpriiwii^te.iink  M  flbiik  immI  Ibe 
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whale.  Mr.  Home  has  given  a  very  accurate  account  of  it, 
ai^d  has  favoured  iijs  al^o  with  a  drawing  of  the  fish  ;  and  also 
of  a  mutilated  tisii»  a  drawing  of  which  had  been  sent  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  from  the  Orkneys,  aiid  which  had  been  sup- 
posed to  be  a  sea  snake.  Mr.  Home  thinks  it  to  have  been 
a  squalus.  We  have  plates  also  of  the  stomach  of  the  squalusf, 
of  a  portion  of  the  intestines,  and  of  the  stomach  of  the  dog* 
fish,  to  shew  the  difference  of  its  structure  from  that  of  the 
squalus. 

XIII.  On  an  Improvement  in  the  Manner  of  dividing 
Astronomical  Instruments*  Bu  Henru  Cavendish,  Esq. 
F.R.S. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  transactions  for  1809,  Mr.  Frough« 
ton  had  pointed  out  the  inconvenience  and  ^rors  that 
are  caused  in  dividing' instruments  by  continual  bisections, 
from  putting  the  point  of  the  compasses  into  the  divisions 
previously  made  in  order  to  measure  others,  by  which  pro^ 
cess  the  points  are  enlarged,"flind  often  displaced.  Mr,  Ca- 
vendish has  sought  to  avoid  this  inconvenience  by  using  a 
beam  compass,  having  only  one  point,  and  a  microeicope 
made  to  slide  along  the  beam,  which  serves  as  thepentre* 
The  actual  centre  of  the  compass  is  fixed  out  of  the  circle  or 
'arc  to  be  divided,  on  a  block  or  frame  of  wood,  which  is 
moveable  in, order  that  it  may  be  so  adjusted,  that  the  point 
and  the  microscope  shall  be  botb.in  the  circumference  of  the 
arc.  In  using  this  compass  it  is  directed  that  the  microscope 
should  be  fixed  at  one  end  of  th^  arc  to  be  bisected,  and  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  point  of  the  compass  as  is  equals  or 
nearly  equal,  to  the  chord  of  half  the  arc;  then  making  a 
scratch  with  the.  point,  it  will  bisect  the  arc  nearly.  By  prb« 
ceeding  in  the  same  manner  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  arc, 
the  middle  point  betweeu  the  two  scratches  will  accurately  '. 
kiitect  the  arc.  The  author  has  also  described  a  singular 
'flfieibod  by  which  a  given.arc  may  be  divided  into  five  equal 
parts,  by  repeating  the  chord  of  the  fifth  part  along  the  arc 
from  eSAch  end.;  but  in  this  case,  the  intervals  between  the 
scratches  must  be  divided  into  five  parts ;  and  he  therefore 
thinks  it  advisable  tliat  a  micrometer  should  be  used  with  the 
'microscope,  with  which  ansistance  the  true  point  of  division 
may  be  found  with  great  accuracy.  He  has  shewn  that  this 
method  of  quinquesecting  is  not  liable  to  much  greater 
larrors  than  that  of  bisecting.  We  know  not  what  objection 
might  occur,  in  practice^  but  this  method  appears  calculated 
40  be  of  mueh  servioe  to  the  artist*'  llie  apparatus  is.jHiiipl^/ 
and  the  opeiatiQii  easy« 
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XIV.  On  a  Method  of  exandning  the  Divisions  of  Adnn 
nomical  Instruments.    By  fVi&am  Lax,  AT.  J,  iic. 

The  author  has  been  led  to  the  inyention  described  in  this 

'  paper,  by  consideriDg  how  liable  the  divisions  of  our  best 

instruments  are  to  errors,  which  he  is  convinced  are  of  much 

greater  magnitude  than  is  commonly  supposed.    Tlie  general 

principle  of  his  method  consists  in  comparing  with  each  other 

(b^  means  of  a  fixed  concentric  arc,  to  which  a  moveable 

microscope  is  attached)  all  arcs  of  the  same  nominal  lengthy 

auch  as  the  two  semicircles^  the  four  quadrants,  the  six  area 

of  sixty  degrees,  See.  taking  the  larger  arcs  first,  and  then 

their  subdivisions ;  the  excess  or  defect  of  each  with  respect 

to  the  fifRt  arc  of  the  same  kind,  which  is  taken  as  the  standard, 

is  noted  do^n*    The  author  has  shewn  in  what  manner  the 

corrections  may  Ub  made  from  these  measurements.    He  has 

also  investigated  the  maximum  of  error  that  can  arise  in  the 

examination,  from  inaccuracies  in  adjustment,  or  in  reading 

off  (be  measurements,  which  he  makes  to  be  12*86  seconds, 

^  on  the  supposition  that  an  error  of  one  second  may  be  mad^ 

in  each  reading  :  but  as  he  is  satisfied  that  he  ^can  read  off 

to  a  certainty  within  less  than  three  quarters  of'a  second/  the 

greatest  error  is  reduced  to  Q-Od  seconds.     This  process 

possesses  one  great  advanta^,  which  is,  that  any  observation 

liiey  be  corrected  by  conqMring  it  with  the  whole  circle,  or 

with  some  multiple  of  the  arc,  without  having  occasion  to 

cokrect  other  diviaioas.    The  method  is  described  with  mudh 

simplicity  and  clearness. 

XV.  On  the  IdetUity  of  Columbium  and  Tantalum.     J9y 
Wiltiam  Hyde  WoUaston,  M.  D.  Sec.  JR.  S. 

Chymists  have  already  suspected  that  Mr.  Hatcfaett,  mider 
the  name  of  Columbium,  and  M*  Skeberg  under  that  ^ 
Tantalum,  had  described  the  same  substances.    The  cokuii* 
bite  and  the  tantalite,  from  whence  the  metallic  oxides  aie 
respectively  produced,  are  so  much  alike  in  their  physical 
characters  that,  says  Dr.  WoUaston,  '  it  is  extremely  diffiMOiIt 
to  discern  a  difference  that  can  be  relied  upon.'    By  analysis 
they  are  found  to  consist  of  the  same  three  ingredients  ;  a 
white  oxide  and  small  quantities  of  iron  and  mangpsnese. 
The  white  oxide  is  the  substance  in  question,  and  Dr.  Wol- 
laston,  by  a  minute  and  critical  examination  of  the  effects  of 
reagents,  has  sufficiently  established  their  identity.     Tbe  paper 
is  interestmg,  from  the  masterly  manner  in  whicb  the  testa  am 
applied. 
It  is  very  remarkable  thatlhough  thestroag  mineral  acids 
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have  ilo  power  of  dissolving  the  oxide  of  either  of  these  mi* 
nereis,  each  one  completely  dissolved  by  the  vegetable  acids  ; 
the  oxalic^  the  tartaric,  and  the  citric ;  and  under  the  same 
limitations.  This  agreement  seems  completely  to  establish 
the  identity  of  the  two  substances. 

In  one  point,  however,  they  disagree.  The  specific  gravity 
of  columbite  is  5,918  ;  that  of  tantalite  l^bS.  Dr.  WoU 
laston  conjectures  that  this  circumstance  may  be  owing  to 
a  difference  in  the  state  of  oxidation ;  from  the  state  or 
mode  of  aggregation;  and  in  part  from  actual  cavities  in  the 
mbss  of  columbite. 

XVI,  Description  of  a  reflective  Goniometer,     By   WiU 

Ham  Hyde  IVMaston,  M.  D..  Sec.  R.  S. 

We  believe  that  our  readers  may  comprehend  the  nse  of 
this  ingenious  contrivance  by  means  of  the  foUowmg  extract 
from  Dr.  Wollaston's  paper : 

.  <  The  instrument  which  I  use,  consists  of  a  circle  graduated 
on  its  edge,  and  mounted  on  a  horizontal  axle,  supported  by  an 
upright  pillar.  This  axle  being  perforated,  admits  the  passage 
of  a  smaller  axle  through  it,  to  which  any  crystal  of  moderate 
size  may  be  attached  by  a  piece  of  wax,  with  its  edge,  or  inter- 
section of  the  surfaces,  horizontal  and  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
motion. 

'  This  position  of  the  crystal  is  first  adjusted,  so  that  by  tum« 
ing  the  smaller  axle,  each  of  the  two  surfaces,  whose  inchuatioD 
B  t(/be  measured,  will  reflect  the  same  light  to  the  eve. 

'  The  circle  is  then  set  to  zero^  or  IS0%  by  an  index  attached 
to  the  pillar  that  supports  it« 

'  The  small  axle  is  then  turned  till  the  further  surface  reflects 
the  light  of  a  candle  or  other  definite  object  to  the  eye,  and  lastly, 
(the  eye  being  kept  steadily  in  the  same  place)  the  circle  is  turned 
bv  its  larger  axle,  till  the  second  surface  reflects  the  same  light. 
Tliis  second  surface  is  thus  ascertained  to  be  in  the  same  position 
as  the  former  surface  had  been.  The  angle  through  which  the 
circle  has  moved,  is  in  fact  the  supplement  to  the  inclinatim  of 
the  surfaces ;  but  as  the  graduations  on  its  margin  are  nuirbered 
accordingly  in  an  inverted  order,  the  angle  is  correctly  st>ewn  by 
tbe  index,  without  need  of  any  computation.' 

XVII.  Continuation  (f  Experiments  for  investigating  the 
Cause  oj  coloured  concentric  Things,  and  ofher  Jppear^ 
ances  of  a  similar  Nature.  By  fVillUm  Hersche/p 
L.  L-  D.  P.  &.  S. 

In  the  former  part  of  his  paper,  Dr.  H^rschel  has  proved 
that  only  two  surfiices,  which  are  in  contact  with  each  other, 
are  essential  to  the  formation  of  coloi^^d  concentric  rings. 
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Applying  this  principle  to  other  cambinations  of  surfeces,  the 
doctor  shows  t  lat  a  cylrndrical  surface  in  contact  with  a  plain 
surface,  or  with  another  cylindrical  surface^  gives  coloured 
streaks  of  a  lively  red  and  green;  that  a  combination  of 
cylindrical  and  spherical  surfaces  produces  coloured  elliptical 
rings  ;  and  thift  irregular  surfaces  produce  irregular  and 
variegated  coloured  figures,  l^ese  facts,  of  which  the  prin- 
ciples are  of  easy  comprehension,  are  illustrated  by  apt  expe* 
riments.  Between  plain  and  parallel  surfaces  no  such  pheno* 
nieoa  can  ever  be  perceived,  unless  by  pressure  the  uniformitj 
of  either  of  tlie  surfaces  be  destroyed,  and  one  or  botli  of 
them  be  made  to  assume  a  degree,  of  curveture  at  the  point 
pf  contact.  But  it  is  necessary  that  the  inruinbent  plain 
glass  should  he  of  a  parallel  thickness,  otherwise  colour  is 
produced.  This  case  is  considered  in  another  part  of  this 
memoir. 

Hitherto  the  cause  of  the  configuration  only  of  these  phe- 
nomena has  been  considered.  I'he  doctor  next  proceeds  to 
investigate  the  production  and  arrangement  of  the  colours. 

The  arrangement  of  the  colours  of  the  rings  is  prismatic  ; 
that  is  to  saVy  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indi'40,  and 
Tiolet.  To  illustrate^  therefore,  the  production  of  these  co- 
lours, the  doctor  has  recourse  to  prismatic  experiments 

if  a  right  angled  prism  is  laid  down  on  a  table  before 
an  open  window,  lind  the  eye  brought  to  a  convenient  alti- 
tude, and  pretty  near  the  side  of  the  prism  a  bow  may  be  ^eea 
hi  it,  which  from  the  predominant  colour  may  be  called  blue. 
This  phenomenon  has  been  noticed  by  Sir  Isaac  Neviton,  and 
explained  by  him,  by  what  he  has  called  the  different  reflextbility 
of  the  rays  of  light,  falling  on  the  base  ol  the  prism.  But 
Dr.  Uerschelhas  shown  that  this  appearance  ban  he  perfectly 
accounted  for  upon  the  common  and  well-known  principle  of 
the  different  refrangibility  ot  the  different  coloured  rays.  At 
a  cenain  angle  of  obliquity  a  ray  of  light  cannot  pass  through 
glass  into  air,  but  is  reflected.  This  angle  is  different  for  the 
differem  coloured  ih}!^.  Hence,  when  there  are  a  numher  of 
rays  pasdiug  in  every  clirection  within  glass,  there  must  be  a 
certain  spice  in  which  all  the  violet  and  portions  of  the  iodigo, 
of  the  blue,|ind  half  the  green  will  be  reflected,  and  uniting 
form  an  assen^blage  of  which  the  predominant  colour  will  be 
blue,  whilst  thi  other  half  of  the  prismatic  colours  belonging 
to  the  same  ray  jire  transmitted  through  the  base  of  the 
prism.  Dr.  HeiX-hel  has  given  the  proper  elements  of  this 
bow,  determining  i^  angle  subtended  by  it  to  be  «il^  4l''  5. 
For  seeing  it  the  eV  nHist  be  placed  so^  that  the  middle 
ray  of  ihe  bow  coniW  to  the  eye  must  make  m  angle  of 
49*  67'  3'',  3,  with  ibeNdlecting  baae.       Digitized  by  Googlc 
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*  The  angles/  tays  the  doctor./  «t  which  .the  rayi  that  coq« 
atitute  the  blue  bow  are  separated  from  the  j;e§t  may  very  pro^ 
perly  be  called  criHcaly  and  the  efiect,  which  if  the  consequenoa 
of  the  obltqae  Incidences  that  have  been  g^iven^  m9.y.  «rith  equal 
propriety  be  called  a  eritkal.  separation  of  the .  difl^^ently  co- 
loured rays  of  light.' 

But  besides  the  blue  bow  a  red  one  may  be  6bserved  m  a 
eituatton  nearly  similar.    To  see  it^  the  observer  should  he, 

Jilaced  in  the  open  air,  and  standing  with  his  back  within  a 
ew  feet  of  some  wall  or  building  hold  the  side  of  an  eqiii« 
lateral  prism  flat  over  his  eyes,  and  look  upwards  to  an  luti* 
lude  of  about  30^  ;  a  beautiful  arch  will  be  visible  of  a  deepr 
fed  colour,  succeeded  by  a  bright  orange  and  yellow,  with  a 
conaiderable  portion  of  green  on  the  inside.  This  appearance 
Dr.  Hersc:hel  explains  upon  the  same  principle  of  the  dif* 
ferent  refrangibility  of  light.  Of  the  white  incident  light  a 
I^rtion  at  a  certain  degree  of  obliquity  will  be  divided  into 
two  portions ;  the  least  refrangible  will  be  reflected  by  the 
external  side  of  the  prism  ;  the  most  refrangible,  consisting  of 
the  red,  orange,  yellow,  and  half  the  green  will  enter  the 

?rism,  and  impress  the  eye  with  its  appropriate  sensation. 
*he  whole  angle  of  this  bow,  formed  i^in  by  a  critical 
separation  of  light,  but  on  a  different  side  of  the  prism  i§ 
(!aicalated  to  15^  46/^  1,  and  the  mean  obliquity  of  the  eye 
is  4i>*  38^  19/^  5.  Both  in  this  and  the  former  computation^ 
the  refraction  of  the  surface  nearest  the  eye  is  neglected,  hi 
fact  this  will  alter  its  apparent  position,  ami  prisms  which 
have  large  refracting  angles  will  magnify  the  bows  more,  and 
require  the  eye  to  be  nearer  tlian  those  which  have  smaller 
angles. 

These  bows  may  both  be  prcjected  upon  the  ceiling  of  a 
dark  room,  by  placing  a  prism  in  a  due  position  to  a  beam  of 
light  The  glass  through  which  the  beam  is  admitted  most: 
he  roughened  evenly  on  both  sides,  the  formation  of  the  bowt 
requiring  scattered  light.  To  form  the  red  bow,  likewise,  the 
side  most  exposed  to  the  incident  light  should  be  covered, 
the  rays  of  jwhich  it  is  composed  being  those  which  liill  wi^ 
great  obliquity  on  the  base  of  the  prism.  The  splendor  of 
die  direct  incident  light  would  prevent  the  red  bow  mm  beii^ 
so  distinctly  visible. 
Both  these  bows  may  be  made  visible  in  the  same  prism*   4 

'  1^0  prove  this,^  sajH  Dr.  H. '  let  a  right  angled  prism  be  lai^i 

dawn  on  a  .sheet  of,  wuite  paper  before  a  window,  and  w)i^n  the, 

•  eye  is  placed  in  the  proper  situation  for  ^einjc  a  reflected  blue. 

now,  we  may  ihstantly  transform  it  into  a  transmitted  redone,' 

by  eovering  the  side  of  the  prism  which  is  towards  the  light  with 
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a  i^lip  of  pasteboard ;  for  by  stopping  the  direct  li^ht  which 
b^ore  fell  on  the  base  df  the  prism,  and  was  there  reflected,  we 
then  see  the  bow  by  ligln  in»ermtted  from  ihe  paper  through  the 
base,  which,  as  h*»  bpf  n  expfH'.Ti*  d,  will  be  red/ 
•  •  S  milair  ei^Mrrmtnts/  it  is  added, '  may  be  made  by  candle- 
light up^'ti-  citnei^  of  the  b<»w« ;  for  when  a  sfieet  of  white  paper 
is  pinned  against  a  wall,  that  it  may  reflect  the  1ii;ht  of  a  candle 
placed  upon  a  table  about  three  or  four  inches  from  the  paper, 
we  may  then  see.  the  blue  bow  in  a'pri«m  placed  upon  a  dark 
grciuml  befpre  the  refifcilng  paper ;  and  the  green  colour,  which 
it  h  nut  very  easy  tu  perceive  distinctly  in  day  li>rhf,  will  here 
be  very  visible,  and  the  more  so  if  we  use  an  equilateral  prism 
hinead  of  a  right  angled  one.  When  the  reflecting  paper  it 
temovtedTrom  the  wall  and  laid  under  the  prism,  that  the  1if;fat 
Kiay  be  thrown  upwards  and  transmitted  through  the  base,  we 
•ee  a  bow  of  a  lively  red  colour/ 

;  Plam  surfaces  cdnnot  prcxkice  dolours ;  but  they  have  the 
power  of  modifying  and  multiply tng  them  when  pro«luced. 
When  a  plain  glass  or  metalline  mirror  is  laid  under  the  base 
of  a  right  angled  prism  in  which  either  of  the  bows  are  seeu, 
tlie  coHtact  ol'  the  two  plain  surfaces  produces  a  great  number 
of  coloured  streaks^  parallel  to  the  bow>  and  most  of  theoi 
within,  and  some  just  under  it.  By  parallel  to  the  bow,  we 
suppose  the  doctor  means  forming  chords  to  the  arc.  The 
-doctor  makes  use  of  this  appearance  to. ascertain  tiie  nature 
of  any  coloured  appearance  m  ibe  prism.  If  by  the  appli- 
Cjitioti  of  a  plain  glass,  coloured  >«treaks  are  produced,  it  is  a 
sign  that  the  prismatic  appearance  is  occasioned  by  the  rn- 
tical  separation  of  light  by  the  surtace,.  to  which  the  glass  is 
applied.  If  not,  it  is  catised  by  the  ^pmmon  refractive  puw^r 
of  the  prism.  The  doctor  has  applied  these  principles  to  the 
explanation  of  several  curious  appearances,  which  may  be 
observed  iu  equilateral  or  rectangular  prisrtis ;  of  which  he 
liaj^. given  very  pleasing  aad  satisfactory  soIuti^Mis.  Bui  we 
ieel  it  impossible  to  make  them  intelligible  to  our  readers 
vithout  the  aid  of  the  diagrams,  by  which  they  are  illustrated, 
^  /{jb^  strei^ks  tjiat  are  produo^d  hy4be  application  of  a  plain 
^nrft^ce.  :^  the  reflictsng  side  of  Ahe  pripqi^  which  form^  the 
blue  bjovi  are  composed  of  ail  the  piisfnatic.  colours.  A 
streak  cuasii^s  of  a  certaio  priacipal  colour^  .oad  the  inter- 
uiediate  tint  Hhich  separates  it  from  the  nesl^  The  office 
performed  .l|y  ilie  .pucface  of  .the  sobjais^t  plain  gljiss,  is  to 
reflect  back  the  rays  of  the  transmitted  red  part  of  the  spec- 
h'ti'ii,  which  IJeing  mixed  with  a  bluepart,  both  together^  by 
their  inler^ectioiis,  produce  the  streaka(.  A  regtiiar  r^fledting 
sui|faqbis|  necessary  to  their  formaUon ;  for  if  a  sheet  of  ifhite 
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paper,  or  doubie  emeried  glass  be  substituted  for  the  plain 
reflecting  surface^  no  streaks  are  produced. 

The  doctor  next  endeavours  to  trace  the  course  of  the 
raj^s,  so  as  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  arraogementj  by  which 
these  appearances  are  produced.  The  illustration  is  accom- 
panied  by  a  figure  on  the  formation  of  which  great  labour 
must  have  been  bestowed ;  but  without  this  assistance^  the 
general  principle  is  evident  enough. 

When  a  white  ray  Aills  at  the  critical  angle,  a  part  of  the 
light  is  reflected  and  another  portion  transmitted.  At  the 
point  of  incidence  half  the  ray  will  be  reflected ;  and  at 
regular  intervals  (which  maybe  made  a  subject  of  calculation) 
the  red,  orange^  yellow^  and  a  portion  of  the  green  meeting 
tiie  second  surface,  will  be  also  reflected,  and  again  trans* 
mitted  through  the  first  medium ;  and  both  the  reflected  por- 
tion of  the  ray  and  the  others,  will  pass  upwards  at  the  same 
angle  at  which  tbey  were  incident,  and  will  therefore  form  a 
coloured  pencil  of  parallel  rays.  But  the  rays  which  after 
•  trausmission  reenter  the  prisms  at  diflfei'ent  points,  will  not  pro*" 
ceed  in  a  parallel  direction  with  those  that  by  reflection  from 
the  same  or  neighbouring  points  form  the  blue  bow.  For  this 
bow  is  formed  of  con'^erging  light.  The  rays^  therefore, 
which  reenter  the  prism  will  decussate  and  intersect  each  other. 
Some  will  converge,  some  will  diverge,  and  som^  again  will 
be  parallel.  These  circumstances  depending  upon  fixed  and 
regular  laws  that  give  the  streaky  appearances.  On  thb  sub- 
ject the  doctor  modestly  concludes  thus : 

^  It  will  be  understood  that  I  have  only  attempted  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  action  of  surfaces,  in  givinf^  configuration  to  colours 
that  are  already  produced;  but  that  the  principle  of  reflection 
is  the  cause  of  streaks  will  remain  evident,  even  if  the  method 
of  its  action  should  not  have  been  explained  so  much  to  our  satis* 
faction  as  we  might  wish/ 

It  is  evident  that  the  critical  separation  of  light  most  fake 

{lace  at  every  point  of  the  reflecting  or  transmitting  <Arface. 
f  it  is  not  seen  it  is  because  the  proper  rays  cannot  readi 
the  eye*  The  form  of  an  arch  or  bow  is  given,  upen  the 
f^me  principle  as  that  the  rainbow  itself  is  seen  in  the  form 
of  an  arch,  the  eye  being  in  the  centre  of  the  arch,  if  a  prism 
be  kid  dowo»  and  the  bow  .be  kept  in  view,  while  we  gra- 
duiiUy  (draw  the  ^e  away  ;  it  will  be  seen  that  the  curvature^ 
which  the  bow  had  assumed,  will  continually  be  diminisbec|^ 
and  uearly  vanish  at  a  moderate  distance. 
The  following  experiment  evinces  that  the  colours  of  the 
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bow-8treaks  owe  their  prpduction  to  the  critical  aeparation  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  prismatic  spectrum : 

'  Let  a  plain  ^U^n  be  laid  under  the  base  of  a  rij^ht  anglecl 
prism  ;  then  if  the  eye  at  first  be  placed  very  low,  no  streaks 
will  be  seen ;  but  when  afterwards  the  eye  is  gradually  elevated, 
till  by  the  appearance  of  the  blue  bow.  We  find  that  the  prMicnlc 
of  the  critical  separation  of  colours  is  exerted,  the  streaks  will 
1>ecome  risible,  and  n^  t  before  ;  nor  will  they  rf*inain  in  view 
when'  the  eye  is  lifted  higher  than  the  (situation  in  which  tb« 
effects  of  the  critical  separation  are  visible.  It  is  therefore 
evident,  not  only  that  the  coloars  are  furnished  by  the  same 
^avse  which  prodoces  the  bow,  but  also  that  they  are  modified 
iBto  screaks  by  the  plain  surface  under  the  prisnu' 

.  The  same  fact  is  true  if  a  spherical  surface  be  substituted 
for  a  pi'isni ;  it  has  been  shown  that  coloured  rings  appear 
ioste.id  of  streaks ;  but,  like  tlie  streaks,  these  will  not  be 
visible,  when  the  eye  is  below  the  place  where  the  bows  caa 
be  seen. 

These  are  the  principles  which  Dr.  Herschell  applies  to 
account  for  the  generation  of  coloured  rings  by  lenses,  llie 
eppearance  of  the  bows  is  caused  by  the  angle  under  which 
it  must  be  received  by  the  eye.  They  would  appear  to  be 
straight  lines  could  they  be  seen  in  directions  perpendicular 
to  a  line  drawn  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  prism.  Su|)pose 
then  a  long  prism  bent  round  in  a  circular  form  so  that  its  tvro 
ends  might  meet; — in  this  case  these  lines  would  be  changed 
into  rings,  one  of  which  would  be  formed  by  reflection,  and 
the  other  by  transmission.  A  lens  is  such  a  prism,  differing 
only  in  that  an  angle  contained  between  two  lines  applied  as 
tangents  to  different  parts  of  its  surface  is  variable,  whereas^ 
tlie  refracting  angle  of  a  given  prism  is  constant.  But  the 
circular  form  of  the  lens,  refracting  and  bringing  the  light  to 
a  focus  in  its  passage  out  of  the  glass  to  the  eye,  prevents 
the  bows  becomiiig  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Th'S  effect  is 
proved  by  a  very  simple  experiment.  Upon  the  flat  side  of  a 
prism,  through  which  either  of  the  bows  is  seen  lay  a  piano* 
convex  glass  of  a  short  focus.  When  the  eye  is  brought  near 
the  focus,  of  the  lens,  the  bows  will  be  entirely  effaced  as  far 
as  they  are  covered  by  the  lens. 

How  then  does  it  happen  that  there  is  no  colour  perceived 
when  light  falls  upon  plain  surfaces  and  is  transmitted?  For 
Bomr  scattered  light  must,  according  to  Dr.  Herschel's  theory^ 
be  critically  separated,  both  at  its  entrance  into  the  glass,  and 
when  reflected  at  the  inferior  surface.  The  Unswer  to  this 
difliculty  is,  that  coloured  light  is  indeed  formed ;  but  ovf'mg 
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to  the  parallelism  of  the  surfaces  it  cannot  emerge.  The 
reflection  of  a  mean  ruy  of  the  blue  bow  is  at  an  angle  of 
49»5'>'3/'3;  this  being  likewise  the  oblique  incidence  on 
the  upper  surfoce,  a  ray  coming  in  that  direction  with  the 
mean  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  the  blue  bow  cannot  come 
out  of  glass.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  red  bow.  The  co- 
lours become  visible  when  the  upper  surface  is  inclined  to  the 
lower  at  an  an^le  of  nine  degrees.  A  smaller  angle  would 
probably  be  sufficient  to  permit  the  emergence  of  the  coloured 
ra\s.  But  the  strong  reflection  from  the  outside  of  the  glass« 
9nd  the  contraction  of  the  dimensions  of  ihe  bows  are  strong 
obstacles  to  the  bows  being  perceived  at  a  great  obliquity. 

We  have  now  gone  through  Dr.  Herschers  interesting  pa« 
per.  We  must  observe  that  some  of  the  phenomena  the 
doctor  has  not  attempted  to  solve.  We  mean  the  great 
number  of  coloured  concentric  rings  which  are  formed  bj 
the  contact  of  only  two  surfaces  ;  with  intermediate  dark 
spaces.  I'his  ought  probably  to  be  accounted  for  on  a  prin« 
ciple  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  the  doctor  has  used 
to  explain  the  formation  of  coloured  streaks ;  but  there  are 
ae  many  circumst-dnces  to  be  taken  into  account^  that  it  is 
hardly  possible,  perhaps,  to  give  a  strictly  rigorous  solution 
of  the  problem.  But  to  Dr.  llerschel  must  be  given  the 
praise  of  havmg  rescued  the  science  of  optics  from  an  arbi* 
trary  and  unsatisfactory  hypothesis ;  and  having  substituted 
a  pniiciple  consonant  to  experiment,  intelligiblei  and  i^ree«. 
able  to  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  science. 

XVIII.  Jn  Account  of  a  Calculus  from  the  Human  Blad* 
der  of  uncommon  Magnitude.  By  Sir  James  Earle, 
i\  R.  S. 

The  unhappy  person  who  suffered  the  heavy  affliction  of 
this  cruel  disease,  was  the  late  Sir  Walter  Ogilvici  of  Dundee. 
He  had  been  rendered  paralytic  by  a  blow  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three ;  at  the  age  of  forty  these  symptoms  of  stone 
were  perceived  ;  and  by  improvident  delay,  the  inconvenijenee 
increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  at  length  he  eould  make  no 
Water  without  standing  alniost  on  his  head,  which  be  was 
obliged  to  do  very  fVequently  in  the  course  of  ^e  day. 

The  stone  was  so  large  as  to  be  felt  above  the  pubis.  An 
attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Cline  to  extract  it  by  the  Qsual 
lateral  operation ;  but  it  was  found  imposaible  to  bring  the 
mass  away ;  and  therefore  a  few  days  after  this  attempt,  '  he, 
quickly  resigned,'  says  the  narrator,  '  a  singularly  miserable' 
existence.' 
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The  account  of  this  stone  b  comprised  in  a  few  words : 

'  When  taken  out,  the  form  of  the  stone  appesLred  to  have  been 
moulded  by  the  bladder ;  the  low'er  part  having  been  confined 
by  the  bony  pelvis  took  the  impression'of  that  cavity,  and  was 
smaller  than  the  upper  part,  which  having  being  unrestricted  in 
its  growth,  except  by  the  soft  parts,  was  larger,  and  projecttd  so 
as  to  lie  on  the  os  pubis.  , 

f  A  large  excavation  bad  been  made  in  the  lower  part,  which 
hy  in  the  neck  of  t^ie  bladder,  by  the  operation.  The  internal 
structure  was  tbufi  exposed,  in  which  appeared  distinct  stones 
<Mr  nuclei,  now  consolidated  into  one  mass,  disposed  in  layers. 

*  The  weight  of  the  stone  was  f.)rty-four  ounces,  or  three 
pounds  four  ounces  (apathecary's  weight)  the  form  of  it  eilip« 
ticaly  the  periphery,  on  the  longer  axis,  sixteen  inches,  on  the 
shorter,  fourteeu/ 

'In  its  chymical  composition  it  appeared  to  consist  of  the 
triple  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia^  \nth  phosphate 
of  Jime  forming  together  the  fusible  calculus.  1 1  is  deposited 
in  the  Surgeons  Museum^  in  Lincoln s  Inn  Fields. 

XIX.    On  expectorated  Matter.     By  George  Pearson, 
M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 

.Dr.  Pearson  seems  inclined  to  revert  to  the  humoural  pa- 
daology,  on  which  subject  we  do  not  wholly  differ  from  him. 
The  Tarieties  of  expectorated  matter  he  arranges  under  seven 
beads : 

'  1.  The  jellylike  semi-transparent  kind  of  a  bloeish  bne, 
excreted  in  a  healthy  state. 

'  2.  The  thin  mucilage-like  transparent  matter,  so  copiously 
expectorated  in  bronchial  catarrhs. 

*  3.  The  thick  opaque  straw-coloured,  or  white  and  very  tena- 
cious matter,  coughed  up  in  a  great  variety  of  bronchial  and 
pulmonary  affections ;  especially  in  that  of  tubercles. 

*  4.  Puriform  matter  secreted  without  any  division  of  continuity 
or  breach  of  surface  of  the  bronchial  membrane,  very  Commonly 
occurring  in  pulmonary  consumptions. 

'  5.  The  matter  which  consists  of  opaque  viscid  masses,  toge- 
ther with  transparent  fluid  ;  or  the  second  sort  above  stated^  with 
nodules  of  the  third  or  fourth  kind. 

'  6,  Pus  from  vomicse  of  tubercles. 

*  7.  Pus  from' vomicae  by  simple  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
and  without  tubercles.' 

Dr.  Pearson  confines  his  observations  in  this  paper  to  tiie 
five  first  of  these  species ;  of  which  he  gives  1st.  The  sen* 
title  of  obvhus properties  ;  2d.  Agency^  chiefly  (f  Caloric; 
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Sd.  Agency  of  Alcohol  of  wine;  4th«  With  watery,  6tb. 
Agency  of  acetous  add.  To  thetie  are  added,. 6lh.  Some 
experiments  with  d^erent  objects,  and  the  conclusions.  It 
being  impossible  for  us  to  go  through  the  detail  of  the  doc- 
tor's experiments,  we  must  be  contented  with  giving  the  most 
important  results. 

it  appears  that  all  these  kinds  of  matter  contaiu  the  same 
iogredieats,  but  in  differeitt  proportions ;  and  we  presume  to 
think  that  the  doctor  would  hoive  done  well  to'  have  confiaed 
iMmself  to  tlM  detail  of  experiments  upon  one  species,  and 
point/^d  Qutf  en^  passantf  any  remarkable  varieties.  The 
essential  ingredients  are  albuminous  animal  substance;  and 
water  impregnated  with  saline  and  earthy  bodies.  The  first. 
Dr.  Peanbn  calls,  im  animal  oxide,,  and  it  forms  commonly 
from  five  to  six  per  cent,  of  the  exp€;,ctorated  matter,  llie 
■aline  and  earthy  matters  i^,vnuiriat^  of  soda,  potash,  phos« 
phatB  of  .lime,  iimAionia  probal^y  united  to  phosphoric  acid ; 
phosphate,  perhaps  of  magnesia,  carbonate  of  lime,  a  sul- 
phate, vitrifiable  matter,  or  perhaps  silica,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

According  to  the  doctor^s  experiments,  each  of  tlie  human 
fluids  contains  neutltilized  potash ;  it  is  united  to  oxide  df 
animal  matter,  or  albumen,  and  therefore  easily  discoverable. 
In  this  Dr.  P.  differs  from  most  chymists,  Mrho  maintain  Chat 
the  circulatmg  and  secreted  fluids  are  impregnated  with  sbda. 
Dr.  Pearson  observes,  not  Without  the  appearance  of  proba* 
bili^  that, 

'  it  seems  much  more  reasonable  that  the  human  fluids  should  b^ 
found  to  contain  potash  than  soda,  united  to  some  oxide,  or 
destructible  acid  ;  because  the  former  alkali  is  daily  introduced 
^ith  the  vegetable  food,  and  with  the  drink  of  fermented  liquofs, 
and  it  is  as  Ifttle  likely  to  be  destroyed,  as  the  muriate  of  Soda 
also  induced  in  the  very  same  way. '  Tl^e  question  ttlust,  bow« 
ever,  be  decided  by  experiment/  i^ . . .   ) 

The  last  of  Dr.  Pearson^s  conclusions  is,  that  expectorated 
msltes  belongs  to  the  clasa  of  ««piguUted  fliiidflija^d  npt  of 
gelattnizable,  or,  as  commooiy  asserted,  nuicous  fluids.        ^ 

XX.  On  the  Attractions  of  homogeneous  Ettipsoids,  '  Sy 
James  Ivory,  M,  A.  {Communicated  by  Henry  Broug^ 
ham,  Esq.  F.R.S.  '       • 

This  parper  contains  a  method  of  simplifying  the  iniresti- 
•  gatioo  of  a  problem  which  is  of  great  .importance  to  physi- 
cal attronomy.     The  iaws  of  the  flttnu:tion9  ,pf  s^j^ifal 
•bodies,  and  of  spheroids  of  revoiutioD;^  in  some  ]Qa^Q9,^ave 
been  given  by  Newton  ^  but  thq  case  in  which  the  attracted 
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part  i«  without  the  spheroid  was  left  to  the .  discovery  of  Le 
Geodre.  La  Place  made  the  problem  more  general  by  ex- 
tending it  to  all  ellipsoids,  or  solids/ whose  three  principle  sec- 
tions are  ellipses ;  but  his  mode  of  treatment  wants  pf  rapi* 
cuitVy  and  is  laboured.  Mr.  Ivory  has  investigated  this 
general  problem  in  a  different  manner,  by  a  flttxiunary  pro- 
cess^ perhaps  as  sihiple  as  the  difficulty  of  theaubfect  will 
allow :  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 
the  method  he  has  pursued*.  The  investigation^  shews  that 
some  general  results,  which  have  been  proved  to  obtam 
respecting  the  attractions  of  revolutions,  obtain  also  wiA 
tespect  to  any  solids  bounded  by  surfiKes  of  ibe  second 
order. 

XXI.  Observations  on  Jlbumen,  and  some  oiher  jinhnal 
Fluids;  with  Remarks  on  their  Jnafyus  hy  eUctra^ckg^ 
micifi  Decomposition.  By  William  Branded  F.  R.o. 
Communicated  by  the  Society  for  the  In^ovement  tf 
Animal  Chymistry. 

Mr.  Brande  was  led  to  the  observations  contained  in  this 

Bper^  by  an  attempt  to  inv^tigate  the  nature  of  mucus^ 
e  found  that  the  re-agents  (nitrate  of  silver  and  acetate  of 
lead)  employed  to  detect  mucu^  act  principally  on  the  salts 
contained  in  it,  and  not  merely  on  the  secresion  itself.  Ifjo 
vas  led  to  attempt  to  deprive  it  of  its  salts  by  decomposiiq; 
them  by  electricity^  as  applied  by  the  voltaic  battery.  The 
apparatus  being  in  action  in  the  usual  manner,  a  quantity  of 
'  albumen  collected  on  the  negative  side,  whilst  nothing  w^ 
observed  on  the  positive  side.  To  explain  this  appearande 
Mr.  Davy  suggested^  that  thie  fluidity  of  albumen  might  de-  • 
pend  upon  the  presence  of  alkaline  matter,  the  separation  of 
'  wbich,  at  the  negative  pole^.  would  cause  it  to  assume  a 
solid  form*  Mr.  Brande  made  therefore  several  experi- 
ments to  verify  this  idea^  the  principal  of  which  are  here 
stated. 

1.  DistiNed  water  extracts  from  coagulated  albumen.  4t 
mcid  substance  with  strong  alkaline  properties:;  it  appe^s 
to  be  an  exUeuiely  dilute  alkaline  solution  of  albumen* 

8.  Alcohol  also  extracts  alkaline  matter. 

3.  Acids,  by  reason  of  their  superior  affinity  to  alkali,  act 
more  rapidly,  and  the  coagulation  i^  more  perfect. 

The  alkali  of  albumen  appears  to  be  soda;  the  albtfmeu 
contains  likewise  a  muriatic  acid.  *  May  not,'  says  Mr. 
Brande,  *  a  submuriate  of  soda  exist  in  fluid  albumen  i* 

On  Mr.  Brande  s  theory  wc  must  beg  leave  to  renuirk  tl^st 
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.we  coQceWe  it  requires  farther  experiments  fpr  i^  enlabiish- 
ment.  Can  it  be  proved  thnit  the  coagui^tei|  albumen  is, 
after  the  separation  of  the  water  in  which  it;  |ias.  heen  boiled, 
wholly  free  from  alkaline  matter?  The  coagulation  of  a|bu« 
men  resembled  'so  much  tliat  of  the  bloody  Artd  other  juices 
both  of  animals  and  vegetaMes*,  to  most  of  which  this  theory 
is  inapplicable,  that  we  canihot  wholly  assent  fo'it,  without 
farther  pro6f.  •       i 

^  Mr.  Brantfe  has  successfully  applied  electrical  decompo* 
'%itioli  to  the  'analysis  of  other  ^animal  fluids.  By  this  a<^ent 
'be  sepanrtdd  atbunlen  from  skiliva,  the  nfticns'of  the  oyster^ 
the  mucus  of  the  trachea,  &c.  Both  alkaline  and  acid  matter 
was  also  evolved.  The  electri-chymical  decomposition  of 
bile  affords  albumen  (in  variiible  proportions)  and  soda  at  the 
negative  fSdle;  and  at  the  positive  pole  a  mixture  of  muriatib 
lind  phdsfihonc  iacids.  The  effect  on  milk  is  siAriiar ;  but  the 
separation  of  albuminous  matter  is  not  so  rapid;  The  Kquor 
*of  the  ami^  has  Ae  properties  of  a  dilute  solution  of  liquUl 
albumen.  This  ctecomposition  of  albumen  takes  place  ih 
.different  wi^, according  to  the  electrical  power  employed* 
With  a  power  comparatively  high  the  coaguls^tion  goes  on 
rapidly  at  the  negative  pole,  but  only  very  slowly  at  the  poi»- 
live  pole ;  whereas,  with  an  extremely  low  power^  the  coagu  j 
lation  is  comparatively  rapid  at  the  positive  sur&ce,.  an  alki(» 
Jine  solution  of  albumen  surrqunding  the  negative  pole.  -  It 
appeared  ^hat  a  battery  of  twenty-four  three  inch  doublp 
'plates  is  sufficient  to  effect  a  perfect  coagulation'  at  the  ne- 
gative pole,  even  where  the  albumen  is  diluted  with  so  larg^ 
a  quantity  of  watfer,  ^  ^o  elude  the  usual  tests. 
1  .... 

'  XXn.  Hints  on  the  Subject  of  Animal  Secretions.  *  By 
Everard  Home,  E^.  K  R.  S.  Communicated  •b^^  the 
Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Animal  Chymisiry.  ' 

^When  the  shprizing  efferts  of  the  galvanic  electricity,  oo 

.'animal  bodies  was  discovered,  it  was  natural  to  conjecture 

^tha.t  the  electric  fluid  is  a  powerful  instrument  in  thp  bpefa- 

tions  of  the.  animal  economy.     Dr.  Wolla^ton.wtitutediia 

iexpenq|i^t,.|^ttempting  to  imiutie  secretipn,   ,lir.  JBeraeli^^, 

ina  work.on  animal  ch>mistry  has  maintained  the  doctrine 

^that  animal  «ecretio«y  like  all  4be  other  processes  in  animal 

-  bodies,  is-  dependent  on  the  nerves. .  m  .    / 

\  ^  ^i9i£e  M  the  nerves/  he  says  '  lea/ling' to  fujy  secretory 
..  organ/ma  living  animal,  and  divide  ihrm,  be'ing  c^refui  notjo 
j,iBjm-e  tfie  blood-vessels  Mud  Kf/ structure  of  the  origan  itsetf; 
s^  ljt0C,«i^ina]r^be:  notWtlQstapd^  t^e.cootinufd  circolaUoii 
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ofthf  blood,  (fie  or^n  will  as  little  secrete  its  usual  fliiid,  as  an 
eye  depri\ed  (tT  its  nerve  caa  see,  or  a  muscle  whose  uenre  has 
lieen  divided  cahl  move/ 

•  *. 

What  bad  suggested  itself  to  Du  Wollaatoo  and  othara, 
suggested  itaelf  also  to  Mr.  Home ;  but  we  do  qot  aee  that 
he  has  been. able  to  devise  any  new*  and  correct  experimental 
proof  of  electrical  agency.  He  cites  the  well  known  -facts 
concernirig  the  electrical  eel  ^u^dtorpedo,  which  have  some- 
thing v^ry  like  a  voltaic  batte^  in  their  structure;  and  the 
equally  well  known  experinient  pn  fhe  cr^iiat  .nerves  of  the 
frog. 

in  furtherance  of  Mr.  Home's  views,  Mr.  WiUiam  Brande 
exposed  blood  both,  out  of  the  vessels,  and  in  the  jvessels,  and 
also  the  serum  of  the  blood  to  tlie  electr|c«|),^^eia^«  It  wa« 
found  that  the  coagulation  of  die  blood  is  an  iQiwjnoaotable 
obstacle  to  the  long  continued  electrical  action...  lu  the  exr 
periments  with  the  serum  alone  the  result  was  jpeirJy  aa,  de- 
scribed in  Mr.  Braude's  paper  on  albumea^  . .    ^ 

«  A  low  negative  power  of  electricity  separaiies  from  the  seruQi 
of  the  blood  an  alkaline  solation  of  albumen ;  a  low  positive 
•MWer  separates  albumen  with  acid,  and  the  salts  of  the  blood. 
That  witn  one  degree  of  power,  albumen  is  separated  in  a  solid 
.^m,  with  a  less  degree  it  is  separated  in  a  fluid  form/ 

Mr.  Home  has  thrown  together  his  hints  from  these  fadts 
in  the  form  of  queties  ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  thejt  tend  to 
throw  much  light  on  a  subject  naturally  so  db3curea8  alinolt 
to  repress  the  spirit  of  curiosity  and  inquiry*  '       / 

XXIIl..  On  the  comparative  Ifjffiuence  of  the  tMah  and 
Female  Parents  on  their  Offspring.     By  Thomas  Andfim 

'  Knight,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  In  a  Letter  to  the  RigU  Hon. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  K.  B.  F.  R.  S. 

*  The  apple,  or  crab  of  England,  and  of  iSiberia'  (says  Mr. 
Knight)  *  however  dissimilar  in  habit  and  character,  appears  to 
constitute  a  single  species  only;  in  which  much  Variation  has 
'been  effected  by  the  influence  of  climate  on  suecessHe  genera- 
tions; for  the  two  varieties  readily  breed  together, 'afid  the  off- 
springs whether  raised  from  the  seeds  of  the  Sibertan/or  BHt»h 
.variety,  were  proliflc  to  a  most  exuberant  extents  •  But  there 
was  a  very  considerable  degree  of  dissimHarity  i|i  the.appeif'* 
ance  of  the  Qffspring;  and  the  leaves,  and  geni^ral  habits  of  each, 
presented  an  obvious  prevalence  of  the  chstraicter  of  the  female 
parent.  The  buds  of  those  plant^  Which  had' sprbne:  frotir  t&e 
seeds  of  the  cuhivated  apple,  dfd  ntSt  uhfold  oiiite  s6  ^siW  fh  ffce 
spring ;  and  their  fruits  generally  ei^ceeded,  v%ry^  ^nsidenMjr 
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in  size  tticfse  which  were  produced  by  the  trees  which  derived 
their  existence  from  the  seeds  of  the  Siberian  crab.  Thi  re 
MTtfs  also  a  prevalence  of  the  character  of  the  female  parent  In 
the  form  of  the  fruit,  but  the  name  degree  of  prevalence  did' not 
extend  ta  the-  quality  and  flavour  of  the  fiQit ;  for  tblt  richetft 
apple  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  which  afforded  erpressed  juice 
of  much  higher  speci5c  gravity  than  any  other,. iprang  from  a 
seed  of  yellow  Siberian  crab.' 

Mr.  Knight  concludes  from  this,  and  other  analogous 
facts  that  seedling  plants,  when  propagated  from  male  and 
female  parents  of  distinct  characters  and  permanent  habits 
generally  inherit  much  more  of  the  character  of  the  female 
man  of  the  male  parent.  In  some  respects  tKis  remark  is 
applicable  to  animals.  In  this  opinion  M  r.  Knight  differs 
from  Linnaeus,  and  other  more  modern  naturalists. 

Mr.  Cline  has  observed  that  the  dimensions  of  the  foetus» 
at  the  birtli  are  regulated  much  more  by  the  size  of  the 
female  than  of  the  male  parent  In  this  Mr.  Knight  concurs 
with  the  remarks  of  the  anatomist,  but  he  disagrees  as  to  his 
inference  respecting  the  advantage  of  propagating  from  lai'ge 
in  preference  to  small  females.  Nature,  he  observes,  has 
given  to  the  offspring  of  many  animals  the  power  at  an  early 
age  to  accompany  their  parents  in  flight ;  in  such  animals  the 
legs  are  very  nearly  of  the  same  length  at  (he  birth  as  when 
they  have  attained  their  full  growth.  But  their  growth  is 
regulated  by  a  different  law :  males,  which  at  their  birth,  hud 
their  legs  nearly  as  long  as  those  of  their  mother  mares,  when  ^ 
examined  at  five  years  old,  were  found,  in  the  depth  of  their 
chests  and  shoulders,  to  exceed  very  little  their  male  parent* 
They  were  therefore  very  ill  formed,  and  consequently  worth- 
less ;  whilst  other  mules  from  the  same  male  parent,  (a  Spa- 
nish ass)  but  from  mares  of  small  stature^  were  perfectly  'well 
proportioned. 

XXIV.  On  the  Eflict  of  toesterfy  Winds  in  raisitifr  the 
'    Level  df  the  British  Channel.     In  a  Letter  to  the  Right 
Hon.  t^ir  Joseph  banks,  Bart,  K.  B.  1\  R.  S\ 

Mr.  Rennet^  in  his  '  Ohservatiom  on  a  cutrent  that  often 
prevaidf  .to.  the  westward  of  Scilhj,'  slightly  mentioned :the 
effect  of  strong  westerly  winds  in  raising  the 'level' of  the 
British  Channel ;  in  consequence  the  waters  es(;aping  through 
the  strait  9(1  Dover,  into  tlie  North  Sea,  must  form  a  ciirient 
through  the  strait,  and  drive  ships  to  the  Northward/  The 
loss  of  the  Britannia^  East  India  ship,  Mr.  R.'asciibes  to  this 
current    She  s^d  from  her  anchorage  batweea  Dover  am^- 
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i\i»  South  Forfiland  towarib  Portsmouth ;  stfoiig  gal^  fa^ 
twe^  the  weft  and  south-we^t  arose;  from  Ui(9  thick  wea- 
ther the  pilot  wna  left  entirely  to  his  reck<HiJiig  aod  the  lead ; 
and  when  it  was  coDcIuded  that  the  abip  waa  clear  of  the  Good^ 
win,  she  struck  on  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  souih- 
cnaoit  of  diose  sands.  The  ship  then  most  have  drifted  to 
the  norths  which  Mr;  Renael  ascribes  with  great  probability 
to  the  current. 

Mr.  Rennel  mentions  other  facts  in  confirmation  of  hb 
opinion,  which  we  apprehend  to  be  founded  in  truth. 

(TQhec0ntmii€i.J 

Art.  II. — Constance  d$  Casiile;  a  Poem,  in  tm  Cantos. 
By  fVilliam  Soth^by, Esq.  4to. pp.  19U    Cadell,  1810. 

THE  heroine  of  this  ppem  is  the  daughter  of  Peter  dbe 
Cruel,  king  of  Qastilf,  who  by  her  marriage  with  John  f4 
Gauntj  conveyed  to  the  bouse  pf  Lancaster,  the  honourably 
but  barren  portion  of  a  royal  title.  History,  which  records 
with  scrupulous  minuteness  the  births,  the  marriages,  and  the 
deaths,  of  princes,  has  left  us  hardly  any  further  memoiial 
of  thivSpanish  heiress ;  and  it  is  this  churlish  silence  which 
Mr.  Sotheby,  put  of  pure  courtesy,  has  let  himself  to  $up^ 
ply.  To  say  the  truth,  however,  he  has  not  put  his  inven- 
tion  to  any  great  stretch  to  furnish  materiaU*  It  was  eaqr 
enough  to  convert  her  future  spouse  into  a  chivalrous  lover, 
and  not  very  difficult  to  summon  a  believer  in  '  termagannt,* 
just  to  act  the  part  of  an  unsuccessful  rival,  and  periah  by  die 
champion's  sword.  All  the  rest  is  plain  sailing  \  and  whe- 
ther die  story  be  told  in  the  form  of  simple  narrative,  or 
eked  out  by  the  hackneyed  methods  of  dream  and  prophecyi 
die  slumbers  of  the  reader  are  at  no  time  disagreeably  inter- 
rupted by  those  unlucky  starts  of  imagination,  or  uncivil 
bursts  of  genius  which  we  are  apt  to  expect  (but  often,  su^ly,' 
without  sufficient  reason)  ftom  a  poet. 

The  bugbear  nickname  with  which  a  successful  usurper 
branded  the  memory  of  Don  Pedro,  has  not  prevented  mo- 
dem historians  from  doing  justice  to  the  virtues,  and  making 
all  reasonable  allowance  for  the  crimes  of  a  prince,  whom 
the  mirrour  of  English  chivalry  esteemed  worthy  the  aid  of 
his  honourable  sword.  True  to  the  voice  of  history,  Mn 
Sotheby  has  represented  him  as  equally  brave  and  onfortntiate, 
but  secretly  afflicted  with  unceasing  remorse  for  the  baae  nar- 
dar  of  hia"  wife,  Blanche  of  Bouri>on|  whom  he  is  believed 
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tp  bave  poitooed  on  suspicion  of  adultery.  His  prior  httacfa- 
ment  for  Maria  de  Paditia,  and  elevation  of  her  to  the  crownr 
of  Castile  soou  after  the  death  of  his  queen,  leave  but  too  mubh 
reason  to  imagine  that,  although  Blanche  may  not  havedied  in- 
nocentj  yet,  that  a  motive  more  dishonourable  than  that  of 
jealousy  concurred,  at  least,  in  driving  him  to  the  commission 
of  that  atrocious  act  of  wickedness.  Constance  was  the  fruit 
of  his  marriage  with  Maria,  who  died  herself  during  her 
daughter's  infancy. 

Mariana  relates  that  soon  after  the  death  of  Blanche,  Don 
Pedro  was  hunting  in  the  forests  of  Medina  Sidonia,  when  be 
was  met  by  a  shepherd  of  terrible  aspect^  who  threatened 
l|ii&.  O^this  story  Mr.  S.  has  taken  advantage ;  but  he  has 
added  to  it  a  piece  of  horror,  which  (as  instances  of  invention 
are  so  extremely  rare)  we  shall  mention,  though  we  think  it 
might  as  well  have  been  omitted*  We  will  give  it  in  the  poor 
kings  own  words,  used  by  him  when  confessing  the  crimes  of 
his  former  life  to  the  Black  Prince^  previous  to  imploring  his 
asaistance  against  the  usurper  ;  a  confession  of  which  we  do 
not  exactly  comprehend  the'  utility  at  that  moment,  except 
that  it  was  a  coitve/iien^  mode  for  Mr.  S.  to  make  his  readers 
mcqmaintad  with  circumstances  passed  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  poem. 

'  As  mid  Sidonia's  wood  my  way 
Through  a  dark  glen's  deep  covert  lay, 
A  form  surpassing  human  height 
Terrific !  tow'rd  before  my  sight; 
And  loud  and  awful  as  the  roar 
Of  ocean  bursting  on  the  s&ore. 
Murderer ;' — exclaim'd — *  in  mercy  sent, 

I  warn  of  woe  to  come-^ repent ! 

Deem  not,  like  shadows  of  the  night 

I  pass,  and  vanish  from  the  sight : 

The  belt  that  hapless  Bourbon  wove, 

Present  and  pledge  of  nuptial  love. 

Shall,  yearly,  on  tbe  fatal  day. 

What  time  her  spirit  past  away, 

Harass  thy  soul  with  sights  unholy. 

And  fill  with  wild'ring  melancholy. 

Lo !  at  my  touch,  'tis  stainM  with  gore. 

No  power  its  lustre  shall  restore. 

Nor  act,  nor  force  of  mortal  hand 

Unclasp  th'  inextricable  band : 

Till  deep  remorse  mourn  Bourbon  slain. 

And  contrite  tears  efface  the  stain/    p.  ISp — 1,40. 

Now^  as  Blanche's  death  was  effected  by  poison,  not  l^y 
assassination^  we  think  that   some  token  of  remembrance 
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might  have  been  found  (especially  by  a  supernatural  agen^ 
more  appropriate  than  that  of  a  bloody  girdle. 

To  proceed — ^the  cruelty  of  Don  Pedro,  (aay  his  enemies) 
his  severe  administration  of  justice,  (according  to  his  advo* 
cates)  excited  against  him  so  universal  a  spirit  of  discontent 
throughout  his  dominions,  as  in  the  end  enabled  bis  natural 
brother  Henry,  count  of  Trantamara,  to  wrest  the  sceptre 
from  his  hands.  Corunna  alone  held  out  against  the  usurper's 
forces  at  the  time  when  the  action  of  the  poem  commences* 
Peter  had  been  absent  for  a  year  and  a  day,  (the  time  is  very 
accurately  measured)  seeking  assistance  at  the  court  of  Lisbon  ; 
and  his  return  to  his  afflicted  but  loyal  city,  is  preceded  by  a 
tempest,  which  leading  to  no  result,  was  only  introduced  for 
the -sake  of  some  picturesque  stanzas. 

'  It  was  a  boisterous  night. 
And  bitterly  the  blast  o'er  ocean  howl'd; 
N«  kind  star  lent  its  light 
As  on  the  world  of  water*  darkness  scowl'd  ; 
Save  whereon  bold  Corunna's  height. 
From  the  lone  tow'r  that  crown'd  the  steep, 
Glanc'd  a  swifl  gleam  along  ihe  deep, 
Flasb'd  to  and  fro  by  fits,  aiui  seem'd  to  mock  the  sight* 

•  It  was  a  fearful  hour, 
No  voice  but  of  the  winds  and  waters  heard. 
Or  the  shrill  wailing  of  the  storm-tost  bird  ; 
And  in  the  lulling  interval. 
The  momentary  dumber  of  the  gale, 
At  due  time  from  the  sea-girt  tow'r  : 
The  still  ear  caught  the  measur'd  sound 
Of  one  who  lonely  pac'd,  and  told  to«nJght  his  round/ 

p.  7—8. 
Scarcely  is  he  landed,  before,  (remembering,  perhaps,  that 
the  hour  of  the  bloody  belt  is  coming)  he  goes  down  into  a 
cave  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Maria  de  Padilla,  though^  why  the 
nation  should  have  been  put  to  the  ex  pence  of  conveying  tho 
corpse  of  that  lady  all  across  Spain  from  Seville  (where  sho 
died)  to  Corunna,  (where,  at  the  time,  there  could  have  beea 
no  prospect  of  Uie  king's  ever  being  forced  to  reside)  for 
interment,  is  anpther  of  those  crabbed  questions  which  now 
and  then  force  themselves  uncalled  upon  the  inquisitive  reader. 
It  is  lucky  for  Mt,  S.  however,  that  such  was,  or  might  have 
been  the  case ;  since  the  first  canto  of  his  poem,  could  not 
otherwise  have  beeu  written.  Peter  is  terrified  by  certain 
spectres  which  appear  to  him  at  this  tomb,  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  draws  his  sword  with  intent  to  put  an  e{id  tg^  his  days, 
wlieti  auother  very  fortunate  event,  takes  place*^    tlis.dau^hilfiii 
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Constance  comes  into  the  sepulchre  by  chance^  in  the  very 
nick  6f  time  to  hold  his  hand^  and  drive  away  the  blue 
devils.   ' 

Meanwhile  famine  makes  such  rapid  strides  in  thd  town  of 
Corunna,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  might  have  ensued, 
if  one  AIman2ory  a  Moorish  king,  who  had  formerly  fallen  in 
love  with  Constance  at  a  toiimament,  had  not  come  with  a 
fleet  into  the  harbour,  where  he  offers  his  assistance  to  sup- 
ply the  town  only  on  condition  that  Constance  becomes  his 
wife.  Don  Pedro  stipulates  for  a  year  and  a  day,  during 
which  time,,  if  no  Chrittian  prince  shall  restore  hmi  to  hi« 
crown,  and  claim  his  daughter  for  a  reward,  Almanzor  is  to 
have  her  at  the  expiration  of  it. 

Another  fictitious  personage  is  now  introdaced.  Julian,  a 
page,  whose  secret  history  is  that  he  was  the  fruit  of  an  illicit 
commerce  between  Eleanor,  the  sister  of  Maria  de  Padilla, 
and  a  Spanish  knigbt>  and  was  committed  by  his  mother  on 
her  death-bed  to  the  care  of  the  queen.  He  was  in  conse* 
quence  brought  up  together  witli  Constance,  for  whom  he 
ever  retained  the  love  of  a  brother,  refined  to  all  the  enthu- 
siasm of  chivalrous  Platonism.  On  this  occasion,  he  leaves 
Corunna  privately,  and  hastens  to  the  court  of  the  Black 
Prince  at  Bourdeaux,  where,  at  a  public  festival,  he  humbles 
himself  before  all  the  English  and  Gascon  lords  assembled, 
and  implores  their  assistance  for  the  relief  of  bis  beloved 
mistress.  The  gallantry  of  John  of  Gaunt  decides  the  doubts 
and  hesitation  of  his  more  prudent  brother,  and  ihstantly  vows 
himself  the  devoted  and  enamoured  champion  of  the  unfor* 
tunate  princess.  Preparations  are  made  for  embarkins:  a  large 
force  to  the  relief  of  Corunna,  and  Julian  hastens  back  to 
report  bis  success. 

Adverse  winds,  however,  prevent  the  sailing  of  the  expedi- 
tion— Corunha,  hard  pressed,  is  on  the  point  of  submitting 
to  the  usurper.'  The  year  and  a  day  is  nearly  oome  round 
for  the  promised  sacrifice  to  Almanzor,  and  nothing  is  left  for 
the  king  and  his  (lau|;hter  but  to  throw  themselves  on  the  pro* 
tection  of  the  court  of  Bourdeaux.  Accordingly  they  leaf» 
the  besieged  to^n  with  a  small  escort,  and  make  good  their 
passage  to  the  Garonne.  In  full  aissembly  of  the  English  nobles^ 
Don  Pedro  makes  confession  before  the  Black  Prince  of  his 
ancient  misdemeanours,  but  cluims  his  protection  for  bis 
misfortunes.  John  of  Gaunt  enthusiastically  renews  his  vows 
of  allegiance  to  the  empress  of  his  soul,  and  is  iust  about  to 
remove  the  veil  which  (by  her  a^eement  with  AiiQanzor)  she 
was  bound  to  wear  during  the  year  of  probation ;  when 
Almanzor  suddenly  discovers  himself  in  the  person  of  an 
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unknrown  -knight  who  bad  followed  them  from  Corumia.  A 
chal)eoge  is  instantly  given  and  accepted.  Almanzor  la  slain 
in  due  form^  and  Lsincaster  in  due  form  declared  conqueror^ 
both  of  the  Moor  and  of  the  lady.  At  last  an  army  is  col- 
lected, and  the  march  begins  in  military  pomp,  a  catalogue 
being  first  very  fairly  written  out,  both  of  the  knights  who 
composed  the  cavalcade,  and  of  those  on  the  side  of  the 
iisurperj  against  whom  they  were  about  to  acL 

*  From  Aquitaine's  heroic  throne, 
A  voice  rekindling  war  is  gone, 

Gaul,  and  du  Guesclin>  Edward -braving, 
Their  banners  in  defiance  waving. 
Exultant  on  Castilia^s  coast. 
Gather  tbcir  numbers,  host  on  host» 

'  There  the  liegc-lords  of  Arragon, 
Circled  with  many  a  war-train'd  son, 
St.  VensDt,  there,  his  flag  displaying, 
De  Bergette's,  here,  his  strength  arraying  ; 
Le  Begue  de  Villiers  aroM  this  train. 
That,  headed  by  the  stern  Villatne, 
There,  Ferrand,  Gauvain  de  Baillueil 
And  chiefs  of  Hainault's  ancient  rale. 
Lord  d'Antoign,  aod  the  brave  Brisueil : 
These  the  usurpei*'b  force  sustaiit^ 
,.  Edward  upholds  the  throne  of  Spain. 

*  At  Edward's  voice,  at  glory's  call. 
The  barons  from  their  banner'd  hall. 
Seize  the  triuuiphant  spear  and  shiel4» 
And  fearless  seek  the  unequal  field. 
Never,  ere  yet  the  battle  bled, 
Reck'd  England's  host  by  Edward  led; 
What  numbers  dar'd  their  chief  oppose^ 

They  sought  but  to  confront  their  foes :  ^ 

Mor  deign'd  to  count,  till  mercy  staid 
Tbe  havoc  of  his  slaughtering  blade. 
And  conquest  pointing  to  tbe  slain. 
Bade  pity  ransom  half  the  plain, 
f 

'  Fair  beams  on  Bourdeaux*  tow'rs  the  day«, 
That  marshals  Edward's  mail'd  array ; 
High  Chandos  leads  tbe  steel-dad  traint 
The  lords  of  Partnay  and  Pinane  : 
Quercy^  Bochelle,  and  bold  Bigorre, 
And  Saintonge's  war-resounding  shore, 

'  For  Castile  arm'd,  Majoiea's  kinf, 
Knowles,  and  high  Armagnac  renowo'd. 
And  Albert  proiMi  their  battle  bring,; 
J>e  Buch  in  perils  foremost  found ; 
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MfTiilfw  who9C  valoor  from  Aurtj, 
«   Bor«  many  a  b\ood  itainM  gpoil  mwkjt 
Fiene  Catverley,  whose  dauntless  train 
TriuiiipiiM  when  i  hat),e*<  d**  Bi<M$  was  siaifi; 
D^Ambreticourt  his*  ««eiz<Mj  the  lance, 
Bohiin  and  Chrtte'lherau   advance  ; 
Canst oMy  and  Ruche-c'iouMri  \H>\^  the  t^pear. 
And  Clayton  calls  on  BouicUeirc/     155—157. 

We  should  h»«e  supfXMed  this  Catalogue  to  be  rather  mine* 
ceaaarvy  aa  it  certainly  is  very  unpoetical ;  since  not  one  of 
the  worthiea  mentioned  in  it  has  bis  name  repeated  once 
throughout  the  poem  ;  but  we  believe  it  is  according  to  the 
fashion  of  this  sort  of  poetry ;  and  so  no  more  can  be  said. 
The  deacriptiofi  of  the  march  ia,  however^  picturesque ;  and, 
«qsoQ  the  whole,  as  favourable  a  passage  as  any  in  the  poem 
for  aelection. 

'  The  banners  wave,  (be  signat's  giv'n, 
Wide  clangour  rends  the  vault  of  heaven. 

'  From  B<mrdeapx'  tow'rs  the  long  array, 
Swclla  onwards  through  the  crowded  way. 
And  shouts  of  joy,  and  sighs  of  woe 
Pursue  the  warriors  winding  slow. 

'  Along  the  realm  of  Gascony 
Passes  the  (tow'r  of  cM^alry  ; 
'Mid  champaigns,  o'er  whose  fertile  bed, 
Tree  streams  and  winding  waters  spread : 
And  from  their  mountain  cradle  pour. 
On  earth's  green  lap  their  galher'd  store  ; 
Pltins— where  the  pipe  of  evening  leads, 
fkir  flocks  amid  luxuriant  meads : 
Whesc  autumn  cantls  as  the  swafn. 
Shakes  from  full  sheaves  the  golden  grain^ 
And  sees  down  each  sun*purpted  fa»w. 
Oil,  and  the  jocund  vintage  ffew. 

*"  Now  the  greet*  vales  are  left  behind ; 
Slowly  the  lengthening  battles  wind. 
Through  glens,  where  wolves  at  random  prowl,  * 
And  bay  the  moon  with  ceaseless  howl. 
More  stow  the  toilsome  march  ascends^ 
Where  the  bold  mountain  range  extends. 
Where  eagles  in  their  aerie  rest 
On  the  top  clHTs  ice  mantled  crest ; 
And  farameiin  her  bleak  domain, 
ftowna  o'er  ahe  roelM  that  barrter  S^ain. 
The  minstaels  lead  the  beat  atottg>^ 
Aiid  cbMr  ihe  BBMch  a^tis  harp  s»id  aottg/ 
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Here  the  leaden  of  the  van  are  suddeoly  inierrupted  oo 
their  inarch  by  an  old  hermit^  who  telU  them  they  ore  upon 
Roucesvalies^  and  withal  relates  to  tbein  the  deeds  of  prowess 
and  the  death  of  the  fabled  Roland.  Then  all  at  once  he 
assumes  the  tone  of  prophecy/and,  to  save  the  poet  the  trou- 
ble of  writing,  and  the  reader  that  of  yawning  over  any 
longer  narrative,  informs  the  Black  Prince  and  his  comrades, 
(in  strains  which  mi^ht  have  been  original  had  Gray  never 
composed  his  bard,  and  Milton  never  written  the  speech  of 
Satan  to  his  fallen  associates)  that  they  are  going  to  win  the 
battle  of  Najarai  and  that  the  gallant  duke  of  Lancaster  will 
thereupon  be  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  Constance. 

Thus  end^  a  poem^  of  which  the  dully  respectable  uni- 
formity is  neiihei  outraged  by  any  ghring  faults,  nor  relieved 
by  any  remarkable  beauties.  We  are  sensibly  mortified  at 
finding  ourselves  obliged  to  pronounce  tliis  cold  and  damniog 
censure  of  an  author  who  was  capable  of  transfusing  the  wild 
and  glowing  fancies  of  Wieland  into  his  native  language,  with 
so  much  vijiour  of  expression  and  harmony  of  versification, 
that  his  Obeion  stands,  in  our  opinion,  unrivalled  among  the 
romantic  poems  of  the  age  That,  indeed,  was  only  a  trans- 
lation, and  therefore  incapable  of  affording  any  evidence  as 
to  the  powers  of  invention  which  its  author  might  possess- 
but  the  grace  of  language  in  which  he  clotbf^d  it  was  his  own  ; 
and  it  is  utterly  inconceivable  to  us  how  one  whose  taste  has 
been  habituated  to  the  charms  of  that  full  melbdious  stanza, 
can  ever  have  bet  n  seduced  to  exchange  it  for  tie  trtimpery 
patchwork  of  Jashionable  verse-making : 

-Ha !  hadst  thou  eyes  t 


Couldst  thou  op  this  fair  mgqntain  leave  to  feed, 
And  fatten  on  ihi^t  mogr  ? ■         ^ 


Art.  Ill- — On  National  Government.    By  Geofge  Ensor, 

Esq. 

(Continued  from  p.  198.) 

MR.  ENSOR  contends  that '  want  of  property  should  not 
prevent  any  one  from  enjoying  the  elective  frauchBe.'  *  Want 
of  property,'  says  the  author,  *  is  an  excellent  reason  why 
individuals  shoufd  not  contribute!  but  none  why  citizens  should 
be  disbanchised.'  He  adds,  that  waojt  of  propertjf  is  no  proof 
of  wanting  mdustryi  talents,  or  virtue.  .  lliis  we  may  allow  ; 
but  will  Mr.  Eusor  deny  that  where  want  of  property  does  not 
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eatirelj  exclude  the  possibility^  it  certainly  abridgeiitbe  opf)or« 
tiinities,  and  itarrows  the  means  of  education^  even  m  this  coun*- 
try^  where  gratuitous  instruction  is  so  prevalent  f  And  is  not  »• 
certain  degree  of  knowledge  requisite  in  thos^  wh<t  arfe-to' 
judge  between  the  claims  of  rivai  candidates^  and  to  appre* 
tiate  the  qualifications  of  legislators  f  Poverty  does  not  cer- 
tainly render  a  man  reprobate  ;  but  it  must  almost  necessarily 
subject  the  individual  to  the  will  of  others.  The  poor  must 
depend  for  their  support  upon  the  rich.  To  give  the  elective 
franchise,  therefore^  indiscriminately  to  all  individuals,  with«- 
out  any  regard  to  the  qualification  of  property,  would  be  only 
to  tlirow  a  more  than  'dne  proportion  of  political  weight  into 
the  scale  of  wealth.  Where  the  elective  franchise  is  made 
subordinate  to  the  possession  of  a  certain  quantum  of  property, 
it  must  operate  as  an  incentive  to  the  acquisition  ;  and  conse* 
quently  to  the  practice  of  frugality  and  diligence  in  the  poor. 
But  the  pecuniary  qualification  should  not  be  raised  too  liigh, 
lest  it  should  cause  despondency  rather  than  ho|)e,  and  relax 
the  exertion  to  attain  the  dignity  of  elector,  by  the  hopeless- 
ness of  success. 

Tliere  is  a  great  deal  of  good  and  pertinent  observation 
contained  under  the  title  '  Religion  no  Cause  for  obstructing 
Men  in  the  Enjoyment  of  Civil  Uights.'    Take  a  specimen. 

*  To  make  religious  opinions  direct  social  rights  seems  the 
greatest  solecii^ra  ;  yet  this  miserable  practice  has  not  only  been 
common  tp  many  countries,  wht^re  a  predominating  clergy  ha* 
been  established,  but  Chrii^tians  have  exceeded  nil  other  religiona 
in  the  ghostly  causes  of  civil  exclusion.  I  do  not  recollect,  that 
all  the  sects  of  the  Jews  were  disfranchised  except  one;  or  that 
of  the  seventy-two  Mahometan  sects  one  only  is  entitled  to  berve 
the  sultan. 

'  I  do  not  say,  that  men's  opinions  are  indiflerent:  they  are 
of  great  importance  to  I  he  individuals  themselves.  Nor  do  I 
say,  that  professed  opinions  are  indifferent  to  others-;  whether 
those  avowed  opinions  be  religious  or  not.  But  religious  opi-> 
nioDH  are  not  important  to  the  state  because  they  are  religious. 
Without  reference  to  civil  affairs  they  are  politically  nothing. 
Religious  opinions,  it  is  true^  may  regard  the  laws  an4  customs, 
which  connect  society,  and  secure  the  independence  of  the  state. 
(n  such  cases  they  may  deserve  political  consideration.  To 
explain.  The  quakers,  who  are  or  \x^ve  been  fanatics  in  many 
respects,  consider  U  a  religious  injunction  to  submit  to  the  enemj 
.sooner  than  i^rm  in  the  defence  of  themselves  and  their  fellow- 
citizens.  This  is  sufficiently  absurd,  without  adverting  to  its  base* 
ness.  Suppose  that  there  were  a  call  on  all  citizens,  in  eonse* 
^uence  of  approacbin|r  dan^r,  and  that  the  quakers,  for  insUnce, 
fthould  make  it  a  point  of  conscience  not  to  enrol  their  names 
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•od  cfrnvfiite  the  UvieA.  I  think  they  who  hazmrd^  tb«fr  1iV«» 
migb'  &iry  reply  tu  tho^  qoakers,  who  nou^rbt  cm\  bmneBu 
afterward  :  No ;  as  your  cooscieiice  orevemed  you  from  Sj^bting 
to  aeciirt  thost  benefits,  our  conscience  prevcut*  un  fiioitt  liduiitu 
ing  you  to  participate  in  ihcir  enjoyment ;  nor  ahould  you  expect 
to  derive  political  cooaequence  in  that  btate,  the  iiuiepeudeuce 
of  which  you  abandoned.  I  also  believej  that  any  it<)te,  wbicb 
dipclaimed  the  pope's  authority*  might  have  fairly  limited  the 
civil  rights  of  the  catholics,  xnhen  the  pope  pretended  to  exercise 
dxiil  power  oter  oU  oaikoUcs,  and  when  the  cathotics  €cqui€*ced  in 
1m  pretensions' 

'  Is  it  conceivable,  that  tests  and  creeds  essentially  serve 
•oy  person  or  purpose  except  the  s«lfi>.hnef8  of  the  cleigy  ? 
What  have  they  to  do  with  justice,  with  humanity,  or  even 
with  particular  religroiia  ?  If  Cbriscianity  be  good*  and  a  be- 
lief in  it  be  necessary  to  salvation,  a  man'a  avowal  that  be 
is  a  Gbristian  should  seem  to  be  sufficient.  By  no  means. 
To  beliere  in  Christianity  is  nothing:  you  must  bilieve  v^itb  the 
pope  in  catholic  countries,  with  a  protectant  king  in  ihis^  with  a 
presbytery  in  a  third,  and  witii  the  conferencei  bhould  methodism 
ever  become  the  reliji^ious  establishment  of  any  nation. 

'  The  whole  series  of  creeds  and  tests  are  .he  calamitotis  and 
paltry  contrivances  of  the  clergy.  What  have  speculative  points 
in  religion  to  do  with  political  society  ?  Wliat  has  the  belief  or 
disbelief  of  this  or  that  point  of  doctrine  to  do  with  the  rigfarta 
of  man  to  vote  at  county  meetings,  or  to  represent  the  nation 
in  parliament,  or  to  direct  its  military  force  or  its  civil  establish- 
aftent  ?  But  the  protestants  are  not  to  be  trusted,  saya  the 
catholic  in  one  country :  the  cath«'itcs  are  not  to  be  trusted,  the 
protestants  retort  in  another.  What  f  you  asbault  one  another 
in  yeur  respective  countries,  and  you  wonder  attach  otber^ 
resistance  and  enmity.  You  exclude  them,  and  you  wonder 
that  they  are  separatists :  you  treat  them  with  suspicion,  and 
you  wonder  that  ihey  afe  reserved.  It  is  not  merely  that  this 
aect  is  militant  in  one  county  and  triumphant  in  another,  and 
thus  in  different  countries  that  sects  are  muti?ally  oppressing  and 
oppressed :  the  san^e  country  shall  be  cursed  with  the  alternate 
Ttolence  of  those  clerical  factions,  and  the  persecuted  in  their 
tarn  shall  be  persecutors.  We  read  with  pity  and  vexation,  that 
hi  the  twelfth  century  acme  persona  in  England*  for  not  beliering 
in  Purgaiery,  or  the  efficacy  of  inTOcatton  of  aainta  and  prayeri 
fer  the  dead,  were  destroyed.  All  this  baa  been  altereo :  and 
to  iKlieve  in  them  now  causes  a  negative,  as  not  to  believe  in 
tfieni  formerly  caused  a  pe»itive,  persecution*  We  talk  of  the 
dark  agea ;  talk  rather  of  the  darkest  and  Che  dark,  and  unfor- 
tunately in  our  days  the  gloom  seems  rather  to  thicken  than  to 
dbpene.  In  Enjziand,  abeut  half  a  century  ago,  a  biit  wt« 
1>reaght  into  parfiament  to  relieve  the  Jewa^  The  meaaone 
pltimately  failed*    Among  other  argntnenti  agaiaat  this  bnniane 
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and!  poStie  meaittre'it  was  taid,  tbat,  if  passed,  it  wotiYd  aflfeot 
the  prophecies :  and  thus,  says  Barritigtoa,  an  ancient  statute, 
tbat  gave  one  half  of  a  Jew's  substanee  to  good  Christians,  yet 
admitted  thtui  to  purchase  a  house  and  curtilage,  which  an 
enlightened  panrliament  some  years  ago  would  not  permit.  This 
w&s  a  retrograde  movement ;  and  so  little  is  the  present  gene- 
lation  disposed  to  relieve  the  Jews,  -that  they  seem  determined 
lo  relieve  neither  eatholics  nor  dissenters. '  How  does.it  happen^ 
that  the  boaated  English  are  .behind  the  slow-oioving  Germans? 
Is  it  the  people  or  the  goiernment  of  either  country*  that  ia 
criminal  i  1  do  not  decide.  But  late  events  are  even  less  credi* 
table  to  the  highest  officer  of  the  state,  than  to  his  immediate 
dependents,  while  the  liberality  of  the  German  laws  belongs 
preeminently  to  the  emperorfl.  Joseph  the  Second  passed  an 
edict  of  toleration  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  which  was  among  the 
few  of  tkiat  ardent  philanthropist's  regulations,  preserved  by  his 
brother  Leopold.  This  edict  his  successor  not  only  retained* but 
enlarged.  It  was  passed  in  17S1  ;  and  it  declared  'Uhat  all 
Christians  of  every  denomination  were  equally  citizens,  and 
capable  of  holding  all  charges  and  offices  in  every  ifepartinent 
of  the  state.*'  After  this  conduct  of  the  sovereigns  of  Gernmny, 
let  us  blu!(h  for  other  sovereigns,  who  seem  to  have  been  actuated 
by  the  sentin^ents  of  Philip  of  Spain.  Thi^  monarch,  uhen  his 
melg'ic  subjects  remonstrated  oh  those  edicts,  which  lost  him  their 
country,  replied,  "  tbat  he  wc.uld  rather  not  govern  at  all,  than 
reign  over  heretics."  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Philip  the  Se- 
cond,  a  worthy  partner  of  Mary  of  England — ^England,  which 
has  been  as  much  distressed  by  bigoted  sovereigns  as  any  nation 
in  Europe.' 

Mr.  En&or,  though  he  denies  any  tnteiie^toal  disparity  be^ 
tween  men  and  women,  very  wisely  excludes^tbe  latter,  either 
m  dectors  or  representatives,  from  the  government  which  he 
has  theoretically  described.  Our  author  next  exclodes  per^ 
801IB  aiider  age,  from  the  functions  either  of  electors  or  repre* 
•entatives.  Some  of  his  remarks  on  tliia  subject  deserve 
itrioua  attentioa.  Taking  the  great  average  of  instances,  we 
do  not  think  that  individuala  can  be  qualified,  either  by  learn* 
tng  or  dMvetioii,  for  the  office  of  legialatora  at  twenty«>oaew 
There  may  be  persons  of  very  early  precocity  of  talent, 
sagacity,  and  judgment  before  that  age ;  btit  aoch  exceptions 
to  the  common  standard  of  intellectual  growth  are  not  sofi- 
ciently  numerous  to  justify  the  violation  of  a  general  rule. 
AH  laws  ought  to  be  so  constituted  as  to  regard  the  general 
good  of  society  ;  and  that  general  gQod  is  not  compatible  with 
Ae  admission  of  boys  to  the  functions  of  legislators.  Mr* ' 
Pitt  was  an  instance  of  premature  talents.  In  very  early  life 
he  exhibited  the  attainments  of  more  mature  age ;  but^  would  - 
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tiie  country  have  received  any  detriment  if  Mr.  Pitt  had  not 
been  permitted  to  take  his  seat  in  the  house  of  commons  tiH 
he  was  twenty-five,  or  to  exercise  the  office  of  prime-minister 
till  he  was  thirty  years  old  i  In  speaking  of  a  suitable  age  for 
the  electors  and  the  representatives  of  a  state,  Mr.  Eitsor  bays, 

•  I  would  have  a  person  lo  be  of  age  for  aM  private  purposes 
at  twenty. one.;  but  to  vote  in  the  ttthing  he  should  be  twenty* 
two,  in  the  hundred  twenty -three,  for  a  representative  to  tb«- 
legislature  twenty-four,  and  to  vote  in  the  legislature,  that  is  to 
be  a  representative  of  the  nation,  he  should  be  full  twenty-five 
years  old.'  i 

Mr.  Ensor  next  excludes  foreigners  from  the  number  of  hit 
electors  or  representatives;  and  lastly,  the  vicious  and  impro- 
vident. Our  author,  after  stating  and  exemplifying  the  dif* 
ferent  modes  of  appointing  representatives  to  the  legislature 
by  ballot,  by  lot,  by  succession  or  rotation>  and  by  open  suf- 
frage, declares  his  unreserved  preference  of  open  mffrage, 

*  It  distinguishes,'  says  he,  'the  elector,  it  is  an  avowed  judg- 
ment  on  the  characters  of  the  candidates,  it  manifests  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  in  their  own  virtue,  and  assures  the  stabilitj 
of  the  state/ 

Our  political  theorist  is  not  in  favour  of  a  single  legislative 
assembly.  He  says  that  the  legislature  should  consist  of  two 
distinct  bodies  differently  composed*  Such  an  arrangenietit 
be  considers  as  conducive  to  the  stability  of  the  government^ 
tnd  to  a  temperate  and  consistent  policy.  Mr.  Ensor  theu 
proposes  to  add  a  senate  to  his  house  of  representatives.  He 
•eems  willing  to  fix  the  senatorial  age  at  thirty-five.  '  At 
this  age,'  says  he, '  man  has  not  lost  the  freshness  of  youth, 
and  he  enjoys  the  vigour  of  manhood  witli  the  experience  of 
nany  years.*  He  adds,  tliat  the  senate  should  not  contain 
more  than  one  half,  nor  less  than  one-fifth,  of  the  number  of 
the  representative  assembly.  Our  author  sii^esls  that  after 
the  ongiuai  constitution  of  the  aenaie,  the  vacancies  in  that 
body  .should  be.  supplied  by  members'  of  longest  standing  in 
Uie  representative  assembly  who  had  attained  the  senatorial 
age  of  thirty-five  years/ 

In  this  Utopian  commonwealth,  Mr.  E.  says  that 

'  one«third  of  the  numbers  of  the  representative  assembly  should 
go  out  annuallv  by  rotation.     Hence,  except  in  the  first  and 
second  years  of  the  constitution,  each  representative  would  be      J 
elected  for  three  years/  / 
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But  he  adds^  and  so  far  wisely,  that  the  representatives  who 
vacated  their  seats,  might  be  reelected  without  any  limitation  ; 
for  no  nation  should  be  precluded '  from  profiting  by  the  ser- 
vice of  its  Qiost  experienced  citizens/  Our  author,  however, 
seems  himself,  in  some  measure,  to  have  committed  this  mis- 
take, when  he  says  that  none  of  his  senators  should  retain 
their  office  after  sixty  years  of  age.  In  individuals,  where  the 
life  has  been  regular  and  the  constitution  has  not  been  im- 
paired by  vicious  habits,  the  decay  of  the  faculties  is  not  sensi«- 
bly  perceived  till  several  years  after  the  period  to  which  our 
theorist  limits  the  province  of  a  senator.  The  author^indeed, 
afterwards  mentions,  *  a  council  of  ancients,*  to  which  the 
su{)erannuated  members  of  the  senate  might  be  eligible. 
Mr.  Ensor  passes  the  following  encomium  on  the  construe  ■ 
\        lion  of  bis  legislative  and  senatorial  edifice : 

'  Their  arrangement  is  extremely  sTmple,  and  the  succession  of 
their  parts  is  so  circumstanced,  ttiat  a  wholesome  and  regulatt^d 
infusion  of  vital  energy  is  preserved.  The  change  is  neither  so 
quick,  nor  so  entire,  as  to  endanger  the  fabric  of  the  stale,  or  to 
derange  the  tenour  of  its  policy.  It  equally  preserves  the  public 
counsels  from  that  morbid  stagnation,  which  causes  the  worst 
pestilence,  and  from  those  unpremeditated  excesses,  which  like 
mountain  toiTents  on  the  instant  overwhelm  all  things.  Hence, 
it  appears,  that  I  do  not  propose  annual  parliaments  with  Nevil, 
or  triennial  or  septennial  parliaments  with  others  ;  and  that  I  aoi 
also  most  hostile  to  Locke's  assertion,  ''  that  it  is  not  necessary, 
no,  nor  so  much  as  convenient,  that  the  legislature  should  be 
always  in  being/'  The  contrary  is  my  decided  opinion.  It  is 
found  convenient  to  fancy,  that  the  kinj;  always  lives:  then  why 
should  it  be  beneficial,  that  the  legislature  should  occasionally 
die  }  Yet  such  is  the  constitution  of  England,  that  the  state  is 
frequently  without  a  parliament,  when  it  is  dissolved  by  procla« 
mation,  or  by  the  king's  decease,  or  by  the  completion  of  its 
legal  existence.  Suppose  the  king  were  slain  in  an  insurrection, 
and  the  heir  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  The  state  remains 
without  any  ruling  power.  Suppose  another  king  follows  the 
example  of  James,  the  Second.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  There 
Ate  no  interregis  in  England  as  at  Rome.  The  legislature  is 
entranced,  and  the  enchanter  is  fled.  It  serves  the  public  good^ 
a^nd  thereforie  it  is  right,  that  the  people  should  leview  thex:ou-» 
duct  of  their  representatives,  withdiuwing  their  confidence  fronv 
the  undeserving,  or  repeating  their  approbation  of  the  merito* 
rious:  but  that  the  state  should  occasiunnlly  be  left  without  a 
legislature,  either  by  the  rules  of  the  const  iiution,  or  from  the- 
caprice  of  a  magistrate  is  a  miracle  reserved  for  th^^  a^iniratioa 
of  modern  t.mes.'  .  ,  .  ,'•! .  .  ■ 

Id  discussing  the  prerogatives  of  legislators/ Mr  authoir 
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a  slate  of  dangferoas  freedom  to  any  state  of  slavery.**  And  who 
tk'onld  not,  that  loves  life  ?  There  is  no  commotion  in  the  grave, 
Suppot^e  that  ihere  may  be  more  tranquillity  where  the  execu- 
tive is  hereditary,  than  where  it  is  elective  :  I  never  meant  to 
say,  that  any  wretched  system  bad  not  a  single  advantage.  War 
in  Europe  tended  to  ^enfranchise  many  slaves.  The  wars  of 
England,  for  the  recovery  of  the  French  provinces,  so  involved 
the  crown  in  debt  and  distress^  that  this  haa  been  supposed  to 
have  assisted  the  Libei  ties  of  the  people.  The  violence  of  Athens 
to  Orontium  introduced  Grecian  literature  by  the  means  of 
Canieades  into  Rome.  The  knowledge  of  many  countries  has 
been  improved  by  missionaries  to  propagate  a  superstition: 
monkish  in>titutions  have  relieved  some,  who  merited  chanty ; 
and  the  worst  acts  of  the  worst  men  have  done  some  good, — for 
Verres  fell  amon^  the  proscriptions  of  the  triumvirate.  What 
.then  ?  War,  and  concfuests,  and  religious  qiiixotism,  and  massa- 
cres, are  not  good ;  nor  is  an  hereditary  monarchy  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  ah  elective  oiie^  because  the  nation  is  not  invited  to 
choose  the  most  deserving,  but  submits  supinely  perhaps  to  the 
unworthiest^— for  in  hereditary  governments  it  often  happens, 
that  tlie  first  in  rank- is  the  last  in  merit/ 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  inight  happen  in  an  untried 
system ;  but  the  eiiperience  of  mankiod  seems  forcibly  to 
militate  against  an  elective  sovereign.  We  might,  perhaps, 
suppose  a  sovereignty  so  shorn  of  its  brightest  beams  of  ho- 
nour and  of  patronage,  as  to  be  hafdiy  an  obj^t  of  desire, 
and  the!  election  of  a  chief  magistrate  to  take  place  with  as 
little  tumult  as  that  of  a  common  constable,  fiut  would  a 
sovereign  so  constituted,  possess  sufficient  authority  and  re- 
spect, to  perform  the  several  functions  of  his  high  office  with 
general  advantage  i  Mr.  Ensor,  though  he  proposes  to  de- 
prive the  sovereign,  or  administrator,  as  be  calls  him,  of  his 
visionary  republic,  of  several  prerogatives  which  have  been 
often  esteemed  ss  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  crown  of  kn^ly 
office,  as  tlie  power  of  conferring  titles  of  honour,  of  nomi* 
nating  judges,  of  pardoning  convicted  criminals,  of  presiding 
over  the  church,  of  exercising;  an  absolute  command  over  the 
military  force,  and,  above  all,  of  possessing  the  prerogative  of 
making  peace  or  war;  yet  he  still  proposes  to  leave  him  a 
sufficient  portion  of  patronage  and  power  to  make  tlic  office 
an  object  of  eager  and  ambitious  competition.  .  Now^  while 
the  passions  of  mei)  remain  as  they  are,  can  a  periodical  compe- 
tition for  the  highest  office  often  recur  wi|hout  producing  civil 
broils  ?  Will  it  not  cause  the  most  dangerous  intrigues  and 
fictions  in  the-  state  i  Will  the  unsuccessful  candidates  for 
the  office  patiently  acquiesce  in  their  loss  of  an  ob^t  wtncb 
^usfimve  eseited  their  most  ardent  hopes  f    Willtbesuo* 
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cessful  candidate  who  is  thus  raised  above  his  peers^  cease  to 
be  an  otgect  of  envy^  and  coosequeotlj  of  rancorous  malig- 
nity i  Is  it  wise  thus  to  stimulate  the  feverish  ambition  of 
every  enterprizi^g  and  turbulent  adventurer  in  the  state  i 

Aa  hereditary  chief  magistrate,  after  the  first  generation, 
ceMes  to  be  an  object  of  envy.  Contemporaries  imd  equals^ 
ewi  raperiors  in  point  of  ability  or  virtue,  cease  to  feel  de» 
pceased  by  his  elevation ;  and  men  cbeerfuliy  acquiesce  in  an 
institution,  by  which  no  individual  is  aggrieveid,  and  the  pnblic 
peace  u  preserved.  The  highest  office  in  the  state  seams 
too  ffreat  a  temptation  to  offer  at  short  intervals'  to  the  aspir- 
inghopes  of  factious  individuals. 

The  mode,  indeed,  which  Mr.  Ensor  has  suggested  for  the 
election  of  his  administrator  or  chief  magistrate,  seems  to  be 
better  devised,  in  order  to  prevent  popular  tumult  and  turbu- 
lent competition  than  any  contrivance  iu  the  republics  of 
ancient  or  modem  date.  We  shall  qnote  what  he  says  on 
this  subject,  which  will,  we  think,  prove  that  Mr.  Ensor  ia  a 
more  sagacious  political  architect  than  the  Abb6  Syeyes,  or 
any  of  constitution-builders  of  the  French. 

^  First/  says  be, '  let  me  observe,  that  the  mode  of  nominating 
this  magistrate  at  the  commencement  of  the  constitution  must 
diffisr  from  the  practice,  which  should  be  adopted  afterward  on 
the  skme  occasion,  when  the  laws  had  beffun  universally  to 
operate.  At  the  'beginning,  let  the  senate  cnooae  two  persons, 
either  for  themselves  or  the  representative  assembly,  forty  years 
old :  let  the  rq>resentative  assembly  do  the  same :  let  the  senate 
name  one  of  the  two  chosen  by  the  representative  assembly,  and 
the  representative  assembly  name  one  of  the  two  chosen  by  the 
senate  :  and  let  the  elder  of  the  two  be  administrator,  the  other 
bis  assessor. — ^Thus  I  would  arrange  the  appointment  of  the 
chief  magistracy  at  the  origin  of  the  government  I  would  have  it 
continned  as  follows  :— -Let  all  those  senators^  who  have  com* 
pleted  tbeir  fortieth  year,  the  day'  that  the  administrator  or 
assessor  has  completed  his  term  by  i^,  or  by  the  duration  of 
his  official  appointment,  or  by  (feath,  give  in  their  names  to  the 
representative  assembly.  Let  the  representative  a§sembly  ballot 
for  three  persons :  let  the  three  who  have  a  msjority  of  votes  be 
returned  to  the  senate ;  let  the  senate  (the  three  i(  their  body 
warned  by  the  representative  assembly  on  this  occasion  being 
exctnded)  choose  two  of  the  three  by  ballot :  then  let  the  two 
chosen  hj  the  senate  be  transmitted  to  the  ancients— ca  co«neil 
oo  whkhl  shall  hereafter  enlarge — and  let  these  by  ballot  choose 
one  of  ibe  two,  who  js  to  be  &  assessor  of  the  administrator. 
Tor  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  I  mean  the  administrator  should 
reach  his  office  through  this  subordinate  situation,  and  that,  the 
administrator  dying,  the  assessor  should  of  course  become  ad* 
ministrator  of  the  nation. 
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'  By  this  the  advocates  for  hereditary  power  are  rendered  de^ 
stitulc  of  every  sophism  to  support  their  cause.  The  election  to 
the  chief  power  is  so  effected,  that  in  fact  it  is  a  reversionary 
grant.  The  assessor  holds  the  same  situation  exactly  as  the  ta- 
hist  among  the  Britons,  the  elding  among  the  Welsh,  the  heir 
apparent  in  the  existing  monarchy  of  England.  In  this  consti- 
tutioii  there  are  no  minorities,  no  regencies;  which  have  been 
foond  so  intolerable^  that  Charles  decreed  t^e  heir  to  the  crown 
should  be  of  age  at  fourteen,  though  prior  to  1374,  not  less  than 
twenty  years  completed  the  French  king's  majority.  Nor  does 
the  constitution  recognizo  a  royal*  education,  which  is  fatal  to 
minor  kings,  as  it  was  to  Henry  the  Thirds  to  Richard  the  Second, 
to  Henry  the  Sixth  ;  and  which  is  most  pernicious  to  all  kings 
And  princes.  There  is  no  predestination  to  empire,  which  in- 
flames many  bad  passions,  and  generates  the  worst ;  no  inter- 
regnums ;  DO  disputed  successions  attended  with  civil  wars, 
which  for  centuries  desolate  the  land,  and  which  like  volcanoes, 
after  years  of  apparent  extinction,  burst  forth  with  increased 
violence.  Nor  does  this  constitution  admit  of  boys  behig  raised 
to  empire,  or  dastards  continued  in  its  exercise.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  administrator  must  be  forty  years  of  age,  and  cannot 
exceed  the  age  of  sixty.  He  has  in  effect  been  nominated  by 
the  people,  as  the  senate  is  recruited  by  the' most  popular  and 
;expericnced  members  of  the  representative  assembly.  He  is  also 
authorized  by  the  senate,  ana  confirmed  by  the  council  of  an- 
cients in  his  appointment  to  his  great  office.  His  education  has 
been  popular,  his  reputation  excellent,  his  knowledge  consider- 
able, and  his  talents  exercised.  Should  any  doubt  arise  concern- 
ing his  election,  which  is  difficult  to  imagine,  the  right  can  be 
investigated  at  leisure,  for  this  cannot  retard,  or  precipitate^  cnr 
derange  the  g^overnment  or  the  legislature.  The  legislature  is  in 
full  force,  and  the  question  to  be  decided  is  not  who  shall  be 
administrator,  but  who  shall  succeed  him  who  at  present  admi- 
nisters the  government  of  the  nation.' 

We  should  have  premised  tfaat^  in  the  system  of  Mr.  Ensor, 
tbe  chief  magistrate  is  not  to  continue  in  office  more  than 
ten  years ;  that  he  is  not  to  be  chosen  till  he  has  attained  the  age 
of  forty,  and  to  resign  whenever  he  may  have  been  elected, 
after  he  has  passed  his  sixtieth  year.  Our  author  proposes 
to  establish  other  councils  besides  tbe  privy  council  of  tbe 
administrator,  \vhich  is  to  consist  of  his  ministers.  He 
nvoutd  establish  a  council  for  education,  for  agriculture,  for 
trade  and  manufactures,  /for  morak  and  police,  for  jfinance 
and  economy,  for  military  ciffairs^  for  the  arts  and  sdencei,  and 
literature.  These  councils  he  designs  in  order  to  supply  tbe 
administrator  and  his  ministers  wiui  the  general  information 
which  they  may  want  on  those  subjects  with  which  it  is  the 
business  of  these  councils  to  be  most  conversant. 
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We  have  next  to  mention  the  council  of  ancients,,  which 
is  to  form  an  appendage  of  some  moment  to  the  political 
fabric  of  Mr.  Enaor.  He  suggests  that  the  business  of  this 
council  should  be  censorial^  and  reach  every  individual  and 
authority  in  the  state>  not  by  the  infliction  of  pains  and  penal* 
ties,  but  by  advice  and  remonstrance;  that  the  members 
should  be  consulted  previous  to  the  imdertaking  of  any  war, 
and  that  if  the  administrator  or  chief  magistrate  should  be 
impeached,  their  .consent  should  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
representative  body  to  put  him  on  his  trial.  We  have  no\V 
only  to  add  that  Mr.  Ensor  does  not,  any  more  than  Sir  Tho- 
mas More  in  his  Utopia,  admit  an  established  church,  in 
his  theory  of  a  perfect  government,  Mr.  £.  appears  to  be 
a  devout  and  virtuous  theist;  and  it  does  not  become  us  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  the  deviations  of  his  speculative  faith  from 
the  prevaiUng  creed,  'J  should  not  even  speak  of  God/  says 
he,  '  unless  my  silence  might  be  construed  into  indifference 
or  disbelief ;  or  if  others  had  not  attitehed  their  own  crude 
and  blasphemous  notions  to  his  name.'  He  supposes  the 
sOuI  to  be  a  highly  refined  substance,  and  that  it  is  immortal. 

*  That  there  is  a  God,  universal  infinite  and  uochanged^  who 
rules  the  moral  and  physical  world/ is  unquestionable;  that  the 
soul  is  immortal,  I  think  is  a  reasonable  inference.' 

We  do  not  in  any  degree  acquiesce  in  the  objections  which 
Mr.  Ensor  urges  against  *  petitionary  addresses  to  God.'  We 
do  not  indeed  think  that  the  prayer  of  supplication  teaches 
God  what  he  did  not4;now  before,  nor  makes  him  better  ac-* 
quainted  with  our  wants  than  he  would  ptherwise  have  been ; 
but  still  it  tends  forcibly  to  impress  on  our  minds  the  idea  of 
our  absolute  dependence  on  him,  and  with  the  necessity  even 
£rom  calculations  of  interest  of  conforming  our  will  to  his, 
or  to  those  laws  by  which  he  has  connected  internal  cona- 
placency  and  the  purest  enjoyment  with  a  good  life.  .  If  the 
prayer  of  supplication  tend  to  the  moral  benefit  of  the  person. 
It  must,  in  an  enlai^ed  view  of  the  subject  tend  to  the  nicrease 
of  his  temporal  interest,  and  thus  either  to  the  attainment  of 
the  object  by  which  it  was  primarily  excited,  or  some  other  of 
greater  value  and  importance.  Bu,t  though  Mr.  Ensor  ob- 
jects to  '  petitionary  addresses  to  Gpd,'  yet  it  gave  us  great 
pleasure  to  find  him  expressing  his  fervid  and  eloquent  assent 
to  the  duty  .of  thanksgiving. 

'This  assumes  nothing,  it  presumes  to  nothing,  except  a  grate- 
ful heart.  It  becomes  all  men,  in  all  placet*.  Such  incense  as 
flowers  shed  at  the  morning  dawn  to  the  luminary  of  the  day. 
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krt  traii»pofti  of  latitude  from  rain  t»  Nature's  LoitL  Suck 
feddreises  iqay  iolimately  serre  mankiad :  they  tend  to  tssuagi^ 
the  6Til§  that  occar,  by  disposing  the  mind  to  interpret  all  tilings 
fafomraUy.  They  increase  and  heighten  the  gifts  of  fortune  ; 
flnd>  humanly  speaking,  they  {ilease  God,  who  r^oices  at  the 
happiness  of  his  creatures* 

*  But  the  greatest  advantage  to  be  derived  from  thanksgiving 
is  when  it  is  public  and  social :  many  and  admirable  benefits 
are  also  obtained  by  society,  from  people  of  various  ages  as* 
sembting  in  a  cheerful,  orderly  manner,  independent  of  the  be* 
nevolence  and  humanity,  that  this  peculuM-  occasion  must  in^ 
spire.  Citizens  reciprocate  civilities,  they  comitfiuuicafe  tiMit 
iftomestft  cot^ceroA,  atid  their  opinioas  of  pubKe  affairs,  tn  th^it 
tssetnbires  their  minds  are  qiiie4teiied»  Oieir  tnaaners  polished, 
ahd  their  morals  by  sift  unoatentatiaaa  onwonhip  o«rrtelc<d  and 
iaaprofed/ 

Our  author  it  aa  adfocate  for  the  iewisb  and  Cbnstiaii 
j^ractice  of  settiif  smurt  one  day  hi  aeven  m  a  day  of  reapiti» 
fromloiL  AndhethiBkadiAttbisdi^  '  the thaidcsginiig  baiiq; 
^nded,  the  portion  of  the  law  read  and  the  adfke  deliveredly' 
should  be  devoted  to  innocent  or  instructive  pleasure.  The 
ritfOroBS  mode  of  keeping  the  eabbalh,  which  is  to  lauch  ex- 
mied  by  a  particular  chut  of  reUgionists,  did  not^grow  into 
repute  till  some  time  after  the  Reformation ;  a§  anay  be  knofMi 
by  ling  James's  book  of  sports,  which  was  intendcici  to  render 
Sunday  a  cheerful  festival,  rather  than  a  day  of  hypocritical 
gloom. 

We  sihall  How  conclude'  our  notice  of  this  work.  Mr. 
iSsMfr  appears  to  be  a  political  writer  of  no  oitlinaty  attain- 
ttiems.  He  haa  tmveil^  much,  ha  lias  read  much,  and  he 
has  thought  much,  on  what  he  has  seen  and  read.  Almost 
every  page  of  his  book  will  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  ex- 
tekit  of  his  research,  or  the  sagacity  of  his  observation.  EHs 
mind  is  well  stored  with  fects  of  ancient  and  modem  his- 
tory, which  he  seems  to  command  at  will,  in  order  to  enforte 
kiid  iHustrate  his  positions.  Hence  be  has  produced  a  very 
instructiye  and  very  amusing  work,  independent  of  the 
truth  or  the  falsehood,  the  excellence  or  the  defects  of  die 
political  theory  which  be  wishes  to  establish.  Whatever 
form  of  government  any  individnal  may  prefer,  he  can 
hardly  take  up  this  work  of  Mr.  finsor  without  finding  m  it 
a  rich  feast  of  political  inforidation. 
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THIS  is  a  vary  splendid  work,  and  does  honour  to  the 
enterprising  spirit  of  the  pablisher.  The  plates  which  are 
coloured)  and  amovnt  to  one  hundred  and  four,  represent  all 
the  phcen  of  general  euriosity  and  interest  in  the  metropolis. 
The  arcbUectural  part  of  fte  engravings^  was  delineated  by 
Mr.  Pugin^  and  the  figures  have  been  traced. by  the  pencil  oif 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Rowiandson.  if  we  iind  any  fault  with 
these  productions  of  this  ^tter  gentleman^  it  is,  that  he  has 
eviaccd  rather  too  strong  a  propeiuity  to  caricature.  In  large 
asse^iblages.  of  pepple^  jsuch  as  are  exhibited  in  places  of 
public  resort,  we  may  indeed  often  expect  to  find  some 
ludicrous  groups,  and  some  striking  anomalies  to  the  hiunMi 
faee  diviue.  •  An  artist  of  Mr»  itowlasidson's  ^iiick  discriau* 
'Malknl,  was  iiot  likely^  to  let  these  ^lass  unnoticed ;  but  stiU' 
we  fear  thtil  he  has  been  occasionally  rather  more  lavish  than 
actual  experience  would  admit  in  distorting  the  physiognomy 
and  manner  of  his  figures ;  and  dius  deviating  from  the  striqt 
rules  of  historical  truth,  which  should  be  observed  even  ia 
designs,  which  are  intended  to  serve  as  a  mirror  of  the  tinier. 
TTbe^  value  of  this  work  is  not  merely  present  nor  epbemem), 
hut  it  is  likely  to  increase  io  process  of  tiq^,  as  far  jui  it 
confmma  faUh/ui  deUneaHon  of  the  costume  and  jskh^  ^ 
ikepresent  generation. 

The  first  of  these  magnificent  volumes  opens  •vlth.  an.  me** 
count  of  the  Royal  Academv.  In  this  we  find  the  fqllowilH( 
^logy  on  the  pictorial  tzcelleoce  of  fiir  Joabfa  Reynolds*  ; 

«  He  was  born  heir  Ito  the  manor  of  portrait-painting,  the  soil 
eir  which  be  has  so  improved*  enricbed,  and  lertilized,  as  to  give 
Ibis;  Hitherto  barren  spot  in  the  province  of  art^  an  iinportance 
it  was  never  before  thought  capable  of  receiving.  At  the  hour, 
he  began  to  paint,  he  was  the  leader  of  his  art ;  and,  whatever 
ImprovemenU  were  made  by  his  contemporaries,  preserved  that 
rank  to  the  last  year  of  his  life.  He  was  sometimes  praised  for 
excellences  which  he  did  not  possess,  and  sometimes  censured 
fofc  errors,  of  which  he  was  not  guilty.  To  analyae  his  character 
iairly,  it  is  nece^^sary  io  consider  the  state  of  tbe  arts  when  he 
began  to  pamt ;  and  to  say  a  man  was  superior  to  tbe  painters 
who  immediately  succeeded  Hudson^  is,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
saying  little  more  than  that  he  was  a  giant  among  pigmies.  Bv 
kis  fondness  for  experimeuts  m  colours,  he  fre<][uently  used  such 
as  vanished  before  the  originals  Hiey  were  designed  to  oomme» 
inorate ;  and  manv  of  ifaem  the  world  need  not  lament.  Everv 
aucqmding  year  af  his  life  be  improved ;  and  that  some  of  his 
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later  pictures  have  been  painted  with  colours  that  fled,  every 
man  of  true  taste  will  regret ;  at  the  same  time^  that  the  mez-* 
zotintoes  so  frequently  engraved  from  theini  shew  us  in  shadow, 
that  such  things  were.  He  did  not  aim  at  giving  a  mere  ground- 
plan  of  the  countenance,  but  the  markings  of  the  mind,  the 
workmgs  of  the  soul,  the  leading  features  which  distinguish  man 
from  man  ;  by  which  means  he  has  represented  rc^l  beings  with 
all  the  ideal  graces  of  fiction,  and  united  character  to  indivi- 
duality. Invention  and  originality  have,  been  said  to  be  the  lead- 
ing excellences  of  a  poet  or  a  painter  ;  and  the  president  has , 
b^n  accused  of  borrowing  from  the  works  of  others.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  merit  does  not  lie  in  the  originality  of  any 
single  circumstance,  but  in  the  conduct  and  use  of  all  the 
branches  and  particular  beauties  which  enter  into  each  Compo- 
sition. Such  appropriation  has  a  right  to  the  praise  of  inven-' 
tion,  and  to  such  praise  was  Sir  JoshuQ  entitled.  He  frequently 
united  the  elegance  of  the  French  style  with  the  chastity  of  the 
Soman;  he  imitated  the  brilliant  hues  of  Rembrandt;  he  bad 
the  ricbncbs  of  colouring  of  Rumens  without  his  excess  and 
tumult;  and  by  thus  judiciously  selecting  and  skilfully  blending 
the  colours  of  the  varioub  mast^r^^.he  hjas  formed  a  style  whpUy 
his  own^  to^tbe  merit  of  which  ot tier  painters  have  separately 
about  as  high  claim>  as  the  mason  who  hened  the  stones  for 
Whitehall  h^d  to  the  honoursi  due  to  Inigo  Jones.' 

The  subjects  in  these  volun^es  are  arranged  in  '^Ipbab^tidid 
order.  In  the  first  volume,  after  the  atcount^  dnd  engravings 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the  Exhibition^  we  hiive  descrip- 
tions apd  delineations  of  the  following  places  in  the  first 
Tolnme: — the  Admiralty ;  Astley's  Amphidieatre  ;  the  Asy- 
lum ;  Christie's*  Anction  Room  ;  the  Bank '  of  'England  ; 
Bartholomew  Fair  ;  Billingsgate ;  Bluecoat  School  ;  Bowr 
Street  Office  ;  Bridewell  Pas»-Room  ;  British  institution  ; 
British  Museum)  Carlton  House  ;  Roqian  Catholic  Chapel^ 
Lincoln*s  Inn  Fields ;  the  Coal  Exchange ;  Royal  Cockpit ) 
Cold  Bath  Fields  Prison ;  College  of  Physicians  ;  House 
of  Commons ;  the  Courts  of  Chancery^  of  Common  Pleas^ 
of  King's  Bencb^  and  of  Exchequer';  Covent  Garden  Market  5 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  ;  Custom  Hduse  ;  Debating  Society; 
Piccadilly  ;  Doctor^s  Commons  ;  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

The  second  volume  presents  us  with  the  following  sub- 
jects : — ^the  Corn  Exchange  ;  the  Exhibition  of  the  Society 
of  Painters,  in  Water-colours  ;  Fire  in  London  at  the  Albion 
Mills  ;  the  Fleet  Prison ;  the  Foundling  Hospital ;  Free-* 
Ms^on's  Hall ;  Gaining  House  ;  GuildbaU  ;  Council  Cham* 
ber ;  Meeting  of  Creditors ;  Herald's  Collej^ ;  Middlesex 
Hospital ;  ^t  India  Company  ;  Kmg  s  Bench  Prison  ; 
King's  Mews ;  Lloyd's}  LetKlenhall  Market  i  Lord  Mayor's 
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Houfie  ;  House  of  Lords  ;  Lottery  ;  Magdalen ;  Mint ; 
Mounting  Guard  ;  St.  James's  Park  ;  Newgate  ;  Old  Bai- 
ley; Opera  House;  Pantheon;  Philaudiropic  Society; 
Pillory ;  Post  Office  ;  Quaker's  Meeting. 

The  third  volume  is  enriched  with  views  and  descriptions 
of  the  Queen's  Palace ;  the  Royal  Circus ;  Royal  Exchange ; 
Roy^l   Institution  ;    Sadler's  Wells ;    the   Sessions   House,  • 
Clerkenwdl ;  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
and  of  Agriculture ;  Somerset  House ;  Stamp  Office ;  Stock 
Exchange;   St.  James's  Palace;  St.  Luke's  Hospital;  St^ 
Margaret's  Church  ;  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields ;  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  ;    Surrey  Institution;  the  Synagogue   in   Duke's 
Place  ;  Tattersall's  Repository  :  the  Temple  ;  the  Tower  of 
London  ;  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  Trinity  House  ;    Vauxhall  y' 
St.  Stephen,  Walbrook ;  Watch  House  ;  West  India  Docks ; 
Westminster  Abbey  ;  "Westminster  Hall;  Whitehall ;  Work-. 
house;  Greenwich  Hospital ;  Chelsea  Hospital ;  Royal  Mi-,' 
litary  Asylum  at  Chelsea;   Covent  Garden  New  Theatre  j 
South  Sea  House ;  Excise  Office.    To  these  are  added,  a 
view  of  the  Thames  and  Westminster  Bridge,  from  Lambeth; 
and  a  View  of  London  from  the  Thames. 

Of  the  spirit  and  fidelity  of  the  engravings  in  this  splendid' 
work,  the  reader  will  judge  best  from  the  inspection.     We 
shall  extract  one  or  two  more  specimens  of  the  letter-pi-ess. 
The  first  shall    be  the  account  of  the   Prince  of  Wales's 
armory  at  Carlton  House  : 

'  This  taluable  and  unique  collection  is  a  museum,  not  of  arms 
only,  but  of  various  works  of  art,  dresses^  &e. ;  it  is  arranged 
with  great  order,  skill,  and  taste,  under  the  immediate  inspection 
of  his  royal  highness.  It  occupies  five  rooms  in  the  attic  «tory ; 
the  swords,  fire<arms,  &c.  are  disposed  in  various  figures  upon 
scarlet  clothe -and  inclosed  in  glass  cases  :  the  whole  is  kept  in  a 
state  of  the  most  perfect  brightness.  Here  are  swords  of  every 
country^  many  of  which  are  curious  and  valuable,  from  having 
belonged  to  eminent  men:  of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  a 
sword  of  the  famous  Chevalier  Boyard,  (Bayard)  the  knight  sons 
peur  at  Bans  reprocke, — ^A  sword  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlbo* 
rough,  one  of  Louis  XIV.  and  one  of  Charles  II. ;  the  two  last  are 
roei*ely  dress  swords.  A  curious  sllver-basktt-hilted  bread-sword 
6f  the  Pretender's,  embossed  with  figures  and  foliage.  But  the 
finest  sword  in  this  collection  is  one  of  excellent  ii^oricmanship> 
which  once  belonged  to  the  celebrated  Hampden ;  it  was  exe- 
cuted by  Benetmto  Cellini,  a  celebrated  Florentine/  who  was 
mueh  'employed  by  Francis  L  and  Pope  Clement  VII* — Peter 
Torrigiano,  who  executed  the  monument  of  Henry  VII.  in  West* 
minster  Abbey,  endeavoured  to  bring  over  Cellini  to  England  to. 
assist  him  i  bat  Cellini  disliking  the  violence  of  his  temper*  who 
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used  to  boast  that  be  bad  gireo  tbe  di?ine  Michael  Angelo  » 
blow  in  the  face  with  his  fist,  the  marktof  which  be  would  carry 
to  the  grave>  refubed  to  come  with  him.     Vman,  who  was  con* 
temporary   with  Cellini,  speaks  of  htm  in  the  biggest  termi. 
He  was  originally  a  goldsmith  and  jeweller,  and  executed  small 
figares  in  alto  and  bassKHreliefo  with  a  deKcacy  of  taste  and 
liveliness  of  imagination  not  to  be  excelled:  various  coina  of 
high  estimation  were  executed  b  j  him  for  tbe  Boke  of  Florence ; 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  peribfmed  several  large  works 
in  bronze  and  tn  marble  with  eqaal  reputation.    He  wrote  bia 
own  memoirs,  wbicn  contain  much  curious  and  interesting  in- 
formation relaiiie  to  tbe'^contemporary  history  of  tbe  arts.    The 
ornaments  on  tbe  hilt  and  ferrule  of  the  scabbard  of  this  curious 
sword,  are  in  basso-relievo  in  bronze,  and  are  intended  to  iUua* 
trate  tbe  Ufe  of  David :  it  is  a  most  beautiful  piece  of  work« 
and  in  tbe  highest  preservation ;  it  is  kept  with  the  greatest  care 
in  a  case  lined  with  satin.    In  the  armory  is  a  youthful  por- 
trait  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  beneath  it  is  a  coutcau  de 
chasse  used  by  that  monarcb,  of  very  rude  and  simple  workman- 
ship.    A  sword   of  General  Moreau%  and  one   of  Marshal 
Luckner's :  but  it  would  be  impossible  in  our  limits  to  notice  a 
bundredth  part  of  what  is  interesting  in  this  collection.     In 
another  room  are  various  specimens  of  plate  armour,  helmets^ 
and  weapons;  some  Indian  armour ^f  very  curious  workman- 
abip,  composed  of  steel  ringlets,  similar  to  tbe  hauberk  worn  by 
the  Knights  Templais,  but  not  %o  heavy,  and  the  hdmets  are  of 
a  different  construction.    Here  are  also  some  cuirasses  as  worn 
at  present  in  Germany ;  a  very  curious  collection  of  fire-arms 
of  various  countries,  from  the  match-lock  to  the  modern  invprove« 
ments  in  the  firelock ;  air-gunt,  pistols,  &C.    In  this  room  are 
also  some  enrious  saddles,  Mamaluke,  Turkish,  &|C. ;  some  of  tbe 
Turkish  saddles  are  richly  ornamented  with  pure  gold.    Another 
room  contains  some  Asiatic  chain  armour,  and  an  effigy  of 
Tippoo  Sultaun  on  horseback,  in  a  dress  that  he  wore.     Hero 
are  also  a  model  of  a  cannon  and  a  mortar  on  new  principles ; 
some  delicate  and  curious  Chinese  works  of  art  in  ivory,  many 
licb  Eastern  dresses,  and  a  palanquin  of  very  costly  materiak. 
In  another  spartment  are  some  curious  old  Englidi  weapons, 
battle-axes,    maces,  daggers,  arrows,  &c. ;  several  specimens 
aho  from  ^  Sandwich,  and  other  South  Sea  islands,  of  wea- 
pons, stone  hatchets,  &c.    Oor  young  men  of  fashion  who  wish 
to  indulge  a  taste  for  antiquarian  researcheit,  may  project  tbe 
revival  of  an  old  fashion  for  that  appendage  of  the  leg  called 
teo<^,  from  the  series  of  them  worn  in  Tarious  agce,  which  form 
a  singular  part  of  this  colleetion.    In  presses  are  kept  an  inw 
■leuso  collection  of  rich  dresses  of  all  countriea;  and  indeed  ao 
exieniiTe  and  multifarious  are  tbe  objects  of  tbia  museum,  that 
to  be  justly  appretiated  it  must  be  seen.     His  royal  highness 
beatowa  eonsiderable  attention  upon  it,  and  it  has  in  consequence 
•rrifed  i»  a  few  years  to  a  pitch  of  uarirallad  perfection. 
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Among  tbe  dreMct  are  sets  of  uniformsi  from  a  general  to  a  pri- 
Tate,  of  all  countries,  wdo  ha?e  adopted  uniforin^,  and  military 
dresses  of  those  who  have  not.  AU  sorts  of  banner?^  coUiurs, 
horse-taitsy  &c. ;  Roman  s^^ords,  da{{gers,  stilettoes,  Kahre^,  the 
great  two-handed  sWord*,  and  amongst  the  rest  one  with  which 
executions  are  performed  in  Germany,  on  the  blade  of  which  is 
rudely  etched  on  one  side  a  6^ure  of  Justice,  and  on  the  other 
the  mode  of  the  execution,  which  is  thus:— the  culprit  sits  Upon 
a  chair,  and  the  executioner  comes  behind  him,  and  at  one  blow 
aeters  the  head  from  the  body.  BesKles  the  portraits  of  several 
<hikes  of  Brunswick  and  Count  de  Lippe,  there  are  those  of 
Charles  XII.  the  Emperor  Jo«eph  II.  and  Frederick  the  Gfeat, 
and  Tarious  other  princes,  and  great  men  renowned  for  their 
talents  in  the  art  of  war/ 

Our  next  extract  shall  be  a  short  account  of  Brookes  I 
Subscription' Ilouse^  in  St.  JamesV street:  • 

<  The  house  was  built  by  the  late  Mr.  Brookes,  about  the  year 
1777,  for  the  expre^ts  purpose  of  accommodating  the  poh'iical 
duby  which  had  been  formed  some  years  before  that  period^ 
under  the  tutelar  auspices  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  at 
AlmacVs.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Henry  Holland.  *  This  club 
is  known  by  the  title  of  Brooite«^s,  and  is  honoured  by  the  names 
of  the  IVincc  of  Wales,  ibe  Dukes  of  York  and  Clarence,  and 
the  principai  nobility  and  gentry,  wbo  have  usually  appeared  iii 
the  ranks  of  opposition  with  the  late  Mr.  Fox.  The  number  of 
its  members  is  limited  to  four  hundred  and  fif>y  ;  the  candidate 
for  admission  must  be  n  mitnated  by  a  member,  and  his  name  * 
exposed  in  a  list  for  that  purpose,  at  lea^t  one  week  before  the 
ballot,  which  can  only  take  place  during  the  mef*ing  of  parlia- 
ment, and  when  at  least  twelve  mcmher^  are  prr»t*ent.  A  single 
black  bad  is  sufficient  to  exclude.  Ihe  royal  fauiily  do  not  un- 
dergo this  cereinony  for  admission,  and  they  are  not  competent 
to  exercise  the  invidious  power  of  voting  at  the  election  of  other 
members.  The  business  of  this  club  is  managed  by  h  committee 
of  six  gentlemen,  wbo  are  chosen  annually.  All  new  rules  pro- 
,  pe«ed  are  ballotted  for.  The  members  of  this  club  are  permitted 
by  courtesy  to  belong  to  the  clubs  nt  Bath,  and  aUo  to  Miles's, 
and  other  respectable  clubs,  wi<h<»ut  being  balfoftcd  for,  Tbe 
subscription  is  eleven  guineas  per  annmn.  The  game  of  kazari 
is  seldom  or  ever  played,  and  there  is  no  billiard-table.     The 

Sisent  fashionable  games  are  quinze,  whist,  piquet^  and  fiMCcaw, 
is  club  has  continued  at  Brookes's  for  upwards  of  thirty  years, 
and  is  more  properly  an  association  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
connected  by  politics  than  gaming:  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
a  few  years  since  this  destructive  propensity  was  carried  beyond 
all  tbe  purposes  of  amusement  or  pleasure,  and  that  some  of 
our  great  popular  characters  have  been  accused  of  indulging  an 
inoidiiiate  passion  for  it ;  but  the  taste  for  pby  seems  in  a  con^ 
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siderable  degree  to  have  abated,  although  soixie  men  of  sanguine 
tempers  and  ardent  dispositions  still  continue  partial  to  the 
amusement  During  the  time  this  club  met  at  Almack's,  a 
regular  book  was  kept  of  the  wagers  laid  by  the  different  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  of  the  sumh  won  or  lost  at  play,  which  were 
carried  to  the  accounts  of  the  respective  parties,  with  all  the 
forms  of  mercantile  precision.  We  are  old  enough  to  remember 
the  circumstances  wnich  gave  rise  to  some  of  these  wagers  ; 
which,  as  they,  show  the  opinions  of  persons  who  shone  so  con- 
spicuously in  politics,  upon  the  particular  subjects  to  which  they 
allude,  may  be  considered  at  least  as  interesting  as  some  of  the 
Ana  with  which  the  public  have  been  entertained  ;  we  shall 
therefore  insert  a  few.  March  11,  1744-,  Almack's.  Lord  Cler- 
mont has  given  Mr.  Crawford  ten  guineas  upon  the  condition  of 
receiving  500/.  from  him,  whenever  Mr.  Charles  Fox  shall  be 
worth  lOOjOOO/.  clear  of  debts.  Lord  Northington  bets  Mr.  C. 
Fox,  June  4,  1774,  that  he  (Mr.  C.  F.)  is  not  called  to  the  bar 
tefore  this  day  four  years.  March  \\,  1775,  Lord  Bolingbroke 
gives  a  guinea  to  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  and  is  to  receive  a  thousand 
from  him  whenever  the  debt  of  this  country  amounts  to  171 
'millions.  ,  Mr.  Fox  is  not  to  pay  the  1000/.  till  he  is  one  of  his 
majesty's  cabinet.  August  7,  1792,  Mr.  Sheridan  bets  Lord 
Lauderdale  and  Lord  Thanet,  twenty-five  guineas  each;  that  par- 
liament will  not  consent  to  any  more  lotteries,  after  the,',present 
one  voted  to  be  drawn  in  February  next/  . 

Some  of  our  readers  may  not  recollect  the  account  of  the 
following  singular  robbery,  which  was  perpetrated  at  Lanibeth 
pidace/in  the  summer  of  the  year  1783.  TKe  archbishop 
bad  ordered  some  alterations  to  be  made.: 

*  a  great  number  of  workmen  were  employed ;  and,  for  greater 
8ecu*rity,  a  door  leading  to  the  plate-room  was  bricked  up.  The 
person  who  acted  as  chief  agent  in  the  robbery  was  a  labourer. 
This  man  conducted  himself  so  artftilly,  that  the  steward,  ob- 
serving him  sitting  on  the  stairs  at  meal-times ;  and  admiring 
what  he  thought  his  sobriety,  ordered  bim  a  pint  of  ale  every 
(day;  but  the  fact  appears  to  be  that  he  chose  these  opportunities 
ifor  making  his  observations.  This  robbery  was  discovered  the 
morning  after  it  was  committed  :  the  fresh  brick- work  having 
Wn  removed  from  the  doorway,  and  an  old  cutlass,  with  which 
it  had  been  done,  lay  on  the  ground.  On  searching  the  chest, 
plate  worth  3000/.  was  missed.  6reat  exertions  were  made  to 
find  out  the  culprits,  but  to  no  purpose ;  at  length  they  wcfe 
discovered  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.  Some  months  had 
now  elapsed  when  it  happened  that  t^o  lightermen,  who  had 
been  kept  up  by  the  tide  running  late,  thought  they  heard  an 
unusual  noise  in  a  timber-yard  adjoining  them  ;  and  climbing  up 
the  wall  observed  two  men,  as  they  thought,  hammering  pewter- 
pots.    Aiming  themselves  with  pistols,  they  scaled  the  walb. 
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upoti  which  tbe  whok  f>aTty  disappeared  immediately:  they 
were,  however,  fortunate  enough'to  catch  one  man  at  the  entrance 
of  a  drain  ;  who,  being  threatened,  acknowledged  the  robbery. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  plate  was  found  in  the  drain.,  part  of 
it  was  traced  to  a  melting-house  in  Thames-street,  and  upwards'^ 
of  300/.  worth  bad  been  sold  to  refiners  in  Loudon^ .  The  mnn  thus 
taken  was  the  only  one  who  suffered  for  this  robbery  :  his  com-- 
panions  effected  their  escape  to  Holland  i  and" though  tliey  were 
afterwards  seen  in  London,  and  mfght  have  been  secured, '  the 
archbishop,  having  delivered  up  one  criminal  aii  an  exampleto 
public  justice,  humanely  forebore  to  prosecute/ 

.  Our  readers  will  find  this  au  amusing  work.  Th«/  letten* 
preas  doe»  not  display  any  deep  or  laborious  r^searcti>  but  iX 
coutaios  a  good  deal  of  desaUocy  ioforpiatiou^  piaioly  «to-" 
pressed ;  and,  combined  with  the  numerouf  engravings,  it^jyill 
form  an  admirable  lounging-book  for  a  breakia^^-roomi  or  a 
very  accurate  and  entertaining  guide  to  the  variety  of  Quri- 
ous  and  interesting  spectacles,  which  are  to  be, seen  in.lbjs 
stupendous  capital  of  the  commercial  wprld.       . 


Art.  V. — Musa  Cantcibrigienses ;  scf^,  carmina  quccddni 
Numismate  Aureo  Cdntabrigice  oriiaUi^  et  Procancellarii 
permissu  edita*  Londini:  in  Mdibus  Falpianis  pridij^, 
Idus  Januarias,  lS\0, 

THE  typographical  singularity  of  the  title-pagfe,  whicfa-b 
placed  above,  will  perhaps  in  limine  induce  the  reader  to  eti- 
qaire  about  the  *iEdes  Valptanae/  Dr.  Vulpy,  who  keefis 
a  respectable  academy  at'  Reading,  has  in  the  true  spirit  of 
th^  Alduses  and  Stevenses,  engaged  one  of  his  flons,  after  Ke« 
stowing  on  him  a  liberal  education,  in  the  office  of  printer. 
It  is  intended,  and  we  sincerely  hope  the  iutecition  may  >uc-< 
ceed,  to  reinstate  the  union  of  critical  and  mechanical' ti^ili- 
ties ,  and  to  render  the  press*,  by  confiding  it  to  iit^ry  m^^ 
a'  safer  and  more  ornamental  vehicle  of  learning,  than  it  is  ift 
present  * 

'  Equipped  therefore  as  a  young  Aldus;  Mr.  'Valpy  sets  for-^ 
ward  from  hh  JSdes,  with  his  ^^icey  on  which  we  can  by 
no  means' compliment  faini;  as  if  it 'has  reserablanice  to  any 
thing  '  on  earth  beneath,*  it  has  to'  a  gibbet.  IV  the  Greek 
type  we  must  object,  as  coarse^ and  blotty;  but  vre  cannot 
deny  full  praise  to  the  compositor.  Having  settled  these 
technical  preliminaries,  we  proceed  to  the  book  itself.  ' 

Although  no  name  of  editor  ie  prefixed  to  this  selection,  it 
19  generally  understood  at  Cambridge  to  owe  itself  to  the  joint 
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laboors  tf  Mr.  JUtmd  vf  JUogViL.  wdl  Mr;  *BlQ^9iMd  i^f 
Trioity,  Collcget.  A$  tbeM,;g«9tl^m^  iMKVf  ip^eited :  their 
o«ro  annual  compoMtionp,  it  wa^.  .perhaps  Oiir  tQ  iuivtt  «X9^ 
pected  a  Utile  more  chronological  nicety  in  the  arrangement, 
and  taiite  in  the  choice  of  po^qnfr.  At  prevent  w^  t^nk  the 
mode  oi  printing  vrbtt  are  before  u$,  not  only,  iiivtdiQus«  but 
liable  to  the  charge  of  tl|e  grossest  partiality^  aodiqnplying  a 
degree  of  arrogance  jn  roere  bachdors  of  the  university* . 

Many  odes  and  epigrams  of  undoubted  merit,  ibe  recital^ 
or  the  reading  of  which  we  formerly  remember,  are  omit- 
tqfi;  and  many  most  luiwortfay  performances  are  submitted 
to  the  ey#  of  criticism^  certaiuly  without  any  vain  w  ish  of  pro* 
trusion  in  their  audiors.  Much  as  the  ear  of  youth  is  pleased 
vith  the  effusiofi  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  attempts  of  cofK 
temporary  merit,  a  few  years  and  a  litde  more  evperience 
render  it  fastidious^  and  minds,  by  no  means  finely  woven, 
can  discover  puerilities  in  every  stanza,  which  earlier  criticism 
eicnsed  or  approved.  This  is  the  case  throughout  the  Mumsb 
Cantabrigienses.  We  are  not  however  disposed  to  deny, 
that  some  odes  are  better  than  others;  and  that  some  even 
deserve  perpctaity.  The  best  owe  their  origins  decidedly  to 
King's  College,  where  the  classics  are  sedulously,  if  not  solely, 
cultivated  without  any  admixture  of  mathematics ;  and  where 
the  me:mbers^  from  ^e  constitution  of  tfa^ir  college,  are  en- 
tered at  an  age  when  other  youths  are  generally  proceeding 
to  their  bachelor's  degree:  They  have  m(»reover  the  primary- 
advantage  of*  Etonian  instruction;  and  if  we  examine  the 
vhole  index,  with  the  exception  of  a  Tweddel,  Maltby^  affd 
B*  Frere,  we  shall  find  no  composition  worthy  of  detaining 
us,  besides  those  written  by  Eton  men.  Indeed  we  shall  dis* 
cover,  on  recollection,  tliat  more  than  half  of  all  those,  whoso 
compositions  are  Idmitted,  drew  tlieir  fir^t  notions  of  poetry 
90  Tbames^s  '  margent  green.'  .    . 

The  prefa^  sets  forth  with  an  account  of  the  met^Mid  in 
whid^  th^  Cambridge  prizes  are  decided,  in  complianee 
with  Browne's  will ;  and  with  an  acknowledgment  tfi  thjl 
vice-chaurellor,  for  the  focilities  with  which  he  permitted 
this  selection  to  be  extracted  from  ij^e  University  Archives, 
Anv  alterations  of  that  text,  which  Jlma  Ufater  honoured 
with  her  approbation,  must  necessarily  be  impertinent^  The 
judges  on  the  nierit  of  the  prizes  should  at  least  be  made 
amenable  for  tlie  judgment  tfaey  have  past;  and  however 
alight  the  innovation  of  our  modem  editors  may  be,  we  depre* 
cate  the  precedent  they  would  establish.  The  preface  pror 
ceeds  to  an  examinttion  of  the  Sapphic  and  Alcaic  metres, 
on  the  prindpka  nod  cenona  stated  b;  Buraey  in  the  Mondily 
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ReffeW  (XlXV)  ftod  im  ttre  iincKned  ta  think  it  wil!  be  of  use 
to  fumre  oinMaU^  for  Bttym^n  nHab*  'fbe  Latmky  of 
the  prefiMe  it  correct^  awI  does  considenible  credit  to  the 


We  have  not  room  to  eiramine  eveiy  ode  separately;  and 
dw  best  ailotttent  we  tan  detite  for  our  lifmited  paper/is  to 
produce  a  few  Hnea  of  the  good  and  ted  catf ;  beginning  widi 
the  latteri  that  we  may  reserve  for  our  conclusion  the  more 
grateful  task  of  criticiMD. 

One  of  the  wont  couipositiona  throughout  this  book  is 
the  '  Laus  Astronomic,  by  Dr«  Buthr,  bow  master  oT 
Shrewsbury  school  The  consummate  flatness  of  the  open* 
ing,  esLckiskvely  of  the  improper  termmatibn  of  tfie  raird 
line,  can;  we  are  sure,  induce  oe^ene  but  die  laborious  critic 
to  proceed : 

'  TesUntur  ignes  sstherei  Deun« 

Et  T\irba  cceli  lueida  concinit , 

Berum  Jehovam  conditorem 

Omnipotens  sine  fine  Numen ; 

Qui  primus  seterno  ctquori  spiritu  ^ 

Afilavit  undis  sssva  tumeniibus.* 

We  blush  for  the  honour  of  Cambridge  id  what  we  bare 
already  cited:  our  imperious  duty,  however,  impels  ua  to 
make  some  more  remarks. 

Stanza  idi.    *  Hausitque/Acandoto  tellas.' 

Fecundate,  is  a  word  ocuned  by  the  audior.  In  the  Oth  stanta 
we  have  the  following  inharmonious  close* 

*  Nulls  reversuro  micabant 
^Mthtrie,  ominafausta,  flamm#!' 

(Mr  at  leatft,  of  the  editors  could  have  protested  against  euch 
an  insult  to  an  Etonian  ear;  and  much  we  wonder  at  the 
imertion  of  such  trash,  to  the  exclusion  of  much  more  poeti- 
cal verses.    Let  him  reconsider  the  letb  stanza: 

'  Tandemque  te  feUcior  auspice 
.  Affulsit  orbi  Dia  SciaUia. 
Risiique  virgo,  erepui  tristi 
Liberior  Taciiumjtau !' 

And  (to  omit  many  other  distressing  and  vile  Unes)  the 

'  Novum  per  auras  remigio  hospitem^ 
Pendens  verends  arcana  Scicntict^ 
QxA  lege  coslum  pendulique 
Machiua  suscineatur  orbis/*  '    * 
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Dr.  Btttler,  we  think,  will  not  m^cfa  admire  the  ;iiguiyci<« 
ous  zeal  which  has  drawn  his  fraiities  from  thar  dbode;  and 
exposed  them  to  the  keen  eye  of  those,  whoin  his  labours, 
and  extensive  learning,  have,  in  other  respects,  informed  aod 
directed. 

The.  Hon.  Mr.  Robinsons  Ode  on  '  MelUe  Briianms 
Subacta  is  unusually  tame ;  let  us  instance : 

'  Han  clabis  dim  nescia  sordids 
Virtus  amavit  nob i I  is  insulam  : 
H«c  sede  Libcrtas  honores, 
H«c  solium  bibi  vindicaviL' 

In  the  next  stanza  stands  an  unblushing  false  quantity : 

'  Afiiilsit,  altis  «ol  uti  montibus.' 
But  we  have  done  with  Mr.  Robinson. 

'  Cedat>  uii  convtva  satur.' 
In  p.  61,  in  the  most  boyish  strains  Mr.Bloomfieldla* 
ments  the  death  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien. 
*  Meorum 

Duke  erit  baud  cecidisse  dextrL' 

'  Vix  tale  fanti  transadigit  latus 
'  Pat&levulnus:  moxhumeris  caput    « 

Vidi  recumbens,  et  colorem 

Purpureum  fugere  era  vitae ; 

Languere  totum ;  flos  veluti  tener 

Succisus  unco  vomere,  sen  decus  ** 

Papaveri  languescit  aegro 

Imbre  caput  roseum  gravanti.* 

It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  add,  that  Mr.  Bloomfields 
Greek  attempts  are  far  more  successful  than  those  he  makes 
in  Latin. 

Mr.  BamBden's  Ode  of  Trinity  CoU^e,  b^inning; 

*  ilyyt>^  ret  «a^'  o  Xiytfv,  Vfonwra,* 

.  Is  wbblly  unworthy  a  place  in  this  collection,  as  is  the  Ode 
of  Tomline*s  (the  bishop  of  Lincoln's  son)  on  the  death  of 
the  Duke  d'Enghien,  who  sublimely  laments  the 

*  — tpvyat  y  iratpatt 

What  excessive  balderdash  this  is;  as  is  the  barb«ro» 
opening  to  aHi  address  to  Buonaparte. 

*  oXXa  0-01  fAtf,  pafioft  Kt/^PCxtArtf, 
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Just  before  tlie  duke  was.  about  to  die,  the  poet  tells  us 

that  he,  a 

This  is  ^  foolishness  to  the  Greeks'  with  a  vengeance.  Next 
to  the  pupil>  Mr.Toiuline,  comes  the  tutor,  Dr.  Maltby ;  but 
his  style  is  more  deserving  of  praise.  The  lastfltanza  (p.  901) 
of  Mr-  Kennel's  Ode,  which  has  its  beauties  of  no  very  com- 
mon nature,  is  a  cento  from  Mr.  TweddeFs,  published  be- 
fore. We  were  surprised  to  find  the  following  obscure  epi- 
gram, written  by  that  excellent  scholar  Dr.  Goodall,  ho* 
noured  with  the  prize ;  and  with  insertion  among  his  abler 
performances.  ' 

*  Stans  pcde  in  uno. 
IN  STATUAM  MERCURII. 
Sum  tibi  Mercurius.     Quseris  cur  sto  pede  in  uno? 
Scilicet  hoc  hodi^  contigit  esse  lucrum. 
Jos.  GoodalU 

Coll.  Regal,  Alumnus,  1762.' 

A  Mr.  John  Doncaster,  of  Christ's  College,  supplies  a 
most  driveling  performance,  p.  €17,  which  we  have  not  room 
nor  stomach  to  quote.  There  is  neither  wit,  point,  nor  sense 
in  it:  the  editors  have  omitted  this  gentleman's  Greek  epi- 
gram, for  good  reasons,  no  doubt.  In  page  2£€  there  are 
some  paltry  hendecasyllables  by  a  Mr.  Plumtree.  He  calls 
himself  a  clod,  thus, 

'  Ruris  sector,  opes  laboriosas, 

Boum  stemmata,  vomeris  triumphos/  &c. 

And,  we  trust,  he  now  follows  agriculture,  for  which  be  seems 
most  fitted  in  a  better  style  than  he  wrote  verses. 

Mr.  Miller,  in  page  226,  on  the  young  Roscius  says, '  be 
has  known  two  men  I 

*  TO  P*r07tioy  ev»0fA  txpyras-,' 

The  first  of  them  is  naturally  Pa>mio(  himself;  (he  second 
is  r«ff»x*r. 

The  Latin  epigram  by  the  same  bard,  is,  if  possible,  worse 
than  the  Greek. 

*  Ad  Kocvum  Nostrum, 
Per  te  jam  satis  ipse  jure  notusi      ^ 


Nee  famft  supereminenlis  omnes, 
Atqai  verticis  indigus,  pusilfe 
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Magni  debueras,  puer«  tngoedi 
Noil  nomeD  rapuiise,  aed  cothunio». 

From  tlie  stalenes9  of  his  jokea,  this  geotlemafi  probably 
in  not  Joe  Miller.  Having  waded  through  some,  though  hr 
from  all  of  the  trash  in  this  collection^  we  turn  with  pleasure, 
to  several  spirited  expressions,  happy  tfaonghta,  and  elegant 
verses,  which,  with  a  liltic  more  care  in  the  selection,  would 
have  rendered  this  volume  veiy  acceptable  to  the  student,  and 
man  of  letters — excepting  always  the  mode  of  publication 
which  has  been  adof^ted,  and  on  wbich  we  have  exprest  our 
aeutiments  before. 

The  odes  by  Goodall,  Keate,  and  Tweddel,  are  preemw 
uently  beautifiil.  The  '  Mare  Libenm!  •f  Smith,  is  highly 
grand  and  Horatian.  The  odes  of  theTwo  Freres*,  of  Druiy 
an<f  lionsdale,  though  never  Vrorrectly  elegant  throughout,^ 
shew  the  youthful  genius  in  an  interesting  point  of  view. 
Goodall  stands  by  far  the  first  in  epigram,  and  Frere  the 
second.  Keate  has  a  fine  conclusion  to  a  Latin  ode  on  the 
fubject  of  '  GraiU  ingenium^*  &c.  p.  8. 

*  Utcun|ue,  priaci  nonnnis  immcmor, 
Fati  severam  passa  gema«  manum, 
Hellas,  triomphatasque  Graiilim 
Transtulerit  tibi  Roma  laurus. 
Utcunque  sanctum  Tibrin,  et  uvidi 
pelubra  musis  conscia  Tusculi, 
Utcunque  divini  Maronts 

Laude  pii  decoremus  umam ; 
Te  consecrabunt  Berides ;  tibi 
Solenniori  cum  prece  funebres 
PoauDler  ars ;  te,  parenten 
Carminis,  barmonii^que  fontem 
Gratis  veremur  fletibus,  et  aacr& 
Ingentium  formidine  nominum 
Fragmcnta,  coHapsamque  famaro,  et 
&geneFc«  vciieninar  umbras/ 

The  ^  Mare  Liberttm*  k  so  grand,  aH  a  whfAtt  that  it  is 
scaroely  possible  to  disunite  a  member  from  it  with  eflPact* 
However,  that  we  may  prove  the  justice  of  our  approbatioo^ 
we  subjoin  a  passage  on  die  siege  of  Gibraltar : 

'Cemo  in  icmotA  mpe  imeanttum . 
Discrimen  armorum,  et  nece  fenridsaa 
Calpen,  triumphamem  gement^ 
Inter  aqaas;  lapidumque  belli 
Fulmen  secundo  sub  JoTe  concuuBi ;  et 
iBquoj  ooruacum  lumine  lugubri,  ^ 

Planctumque»  ciamoremque  latd 
Per  trepidos  equitare  fluctus/ 
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The  ode  ^  Mr.  Tw#44el  on  '  Juvenum  Curas,'  has  already 
been  before  the  public  i^^  priut.  It  combiaes  the  mo^t-cla«K 
sical  iiBagery^  with  th^  most  chastised  judgmuit;  our  adinin 
nuioa  of  it  increases  every  time  we  peruse  it;  and,  we  tl^uik 
there  are  few,  whom  a  reperusal  would  palL  T^  thoHe  wha 
have  not  read  this  ode»  we  recomiuenti  either  the  '  Musa» 
Gant^brigieiises/  or  the  '  ProIusioaeH  a  Tweddel/  This  jn-^ 
teresring  joM^g  \1naa4  died|  during  hU  travelaf;^  «t  AtheiiSy 
and  blast^  the. promise  of  tlie^  most  erotica)  lagacityj  aoj 
elegnitt  lieamiQg.  Tb#  .ode-  Ip .  whiph  we  allude,  bori;^w9 
many  tbougdts  from  Gray.itmtr  it,aiiipUfies  And  ameliorates 
tboae  thouth^  %  op;  raU^r>  i%Ah^.*B^ag^wl»^^  ^  is  aduia-r 
brated,  it  makes  Gmy.^p^ak.aaa  Grecian*  )The  ^hief  defect 
10  our  English  poet  is  .bi|  weffsant  seareb  (or  Cr^h  hUht 
sions,  and  imagery  ;  in  the  language  in  which  Mr.  Tweddel 
baa  clothed,  bis  '  Story  of  Youth/  the  .Ceeluigs  and  the.  ex- 
pressions are  equally  natnraL  it  ia  witb  regret. we  tarn  fltna 
a  filrtHer  analysis  of  this  most  beautiful  compo^itidn.       '  *'  • ' 

The  two  best  epigrams  in  th?  collection  belotrg  fespe^tHety 
to  Dr.  Goodally  the  present  provost  at  Etv>n;  and  to  Mr. 
William  Frere,  now  fe'low  of  Downing  Colfegp,  whose  a bl-^ 
lilies  shed  a  lustre  over  the  University,  white  'he  Waj?  one  of 
its  junior  members.  We  will  conclude  with  qiiotiiig  the  lat- 
tei  gentleman's  epigram.  ,,  .      >/ 

^ax^vMic — ^XMrr«r  sri^  nvr*  ic^iQ(  .!«#/. 


Art,  VI.— Romance  Readers  and  Romance  ff^j'iters;  ft 
Satirical  Novel,  S  ifols.     By  the   Author  of  a  Private 

'  HUtotjf  vf  th/e  Court  of  England,  ^c  JU>ndoB,  Hook- 
bam,  1810.  #i 

THE  singularity  of  the  title  of  this  satirical  novel,  made 
tts  cagoriy  cat  the  leaves  and  sit  dewn  clote  tO'  the  perusai  o£ 
Komooce  Readers  and  RmNmce  Writers;  and  thongh  wa 
are  so  frequently  ill-repaid  for  indulging  this  curiosity,  and 
bave  so  often  to  deplore  the  loss  of  time  whiiib  it  occasions, 
yet  when  we  do  meet  with  any  thing  like  good  sense  wiUi 

Crit.  Rev.^VoLSO  //i/v,  1810.  T        r-         t 
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tbe  evolution  of  Yiiteresting  incidents  mnd  of  natural  cbarac- 
ten,  we  forget  our  former  lamenCs,  and  experience  a  degree 
of  pleasnre  which  is  greater  in  proportion^  as  it  was  not 
exhausted  by  previous  anticipation.  The  work  before  ns  we 
^n  unhesitatingly  affirin  to  nave  much  merit,  some  novelty^ 
and  a  really  good  lesson  for  young  people.  But  before  we 
take  a  view  of  the  novels  we  must  speak  of  what  htm 
engaged  much  of  our  attention  called—'  LUerary  Retro^ 
spectkn.'  This  retrosoectiooy  brin^  to  our  view  various 
authors  of  romance^  and  novel-celefantyi  whom  Ibe  audlofeis 
exposes  as  imitators,  and  iono^rators,  &c. '  with  nmcb  truth 
certamly,  l)ut  we  must  at  the  saase  time  iUow  with  consider-' 
able  ihatpKcss  of  rebuke  She  seems  to  have  lost  all  peidencc 
with  tfab  hehi  of  literati,  and  wishes,  she  sayB,>dmt 

«  Uke  the  monster  Briareus  I  could  strike  a  hundred  blows 
in  tbe  saacie  instant^  and  that  all  the  vampers  of  romance,  who 
merit  annihilation,  were  in  my  presence  l-^-thev  are  the  vermin 
of  UteTatttTe--their  spawn  creep  to  our  fire-sides  and  corer  our 
tables,  our  chairs,  our  sofas,  and  our  maujtle-pieces ;  we  find 
them  in  the  b<d«chambers  of  our  daughters ;  nay,  not  unfre* 
^ntly  are  they  placed  beneath  their  pillows,  to  <jccu(^  thefr 
minds  at  day-brealki  or  to  beguile  a  sleepless  night.' 

.  This  is  most  lamentably  true,  and  we  cannot  wander  at  tbe 
indignation  of  tbe  audioress,  when  we  reflect  how  many  a 
mind  has  been  weakened  by  this  unprofitable  and  too  often 
pernicious  stu(^.— But  to  proceed,  she  gives  us  a  few  little 
anecdotes  of  book*making,  wbicb,  if  not  known  before,  will 
make  the  reader  smile  (  but  as  the  authoress  of  '  Romance 
Readers/  &c.  has  not  spared  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
employ  theoMolves  in  ttis  way,  but  given  their  names  at  fiiU 
kngth^  we  shall  decline  repeating  them.  We  wiU,  however, 
give  an  extract  from  this  part  of  the  work,  containing  some 
remarks  on  what  our  authoress  styles  the  LUDicnoua  sublime, 
of  which  specimens  are.supplic^d  from  the  novel  of  ^The 
Three  Brothers/ 

"I  arose  from  the  bank  superior  to  the  tyranny  of  nature,  and 
^t^agivg  her  arm  within  mne,  returned  to  tbe  cottage.**  The 
expression  "truth  to  say'*  frequently  occurs. — "A  few  steps 
promoted UM  through  the  vestibule/* — ''Yet  so  strong  was  my 
animosity  agstinst  the  ungrateftil  fair,  that  I  trembled  to  behoM 
them,  and  conceited  the  holy  ground  to  be  profaned  by  their  pro- 
•ffnce.*' 

.  ''  From  that  tnomiog/*  said  tbe  Italian,  his  sobs  quarrdUngwUk 
his  tcords,  "  from  that  fttal  momijig  uniighted  sorrow  hath  opr 
pressed  me." 
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'<  The  huge  misshapen  fragments  that  choked  this  entrance, 
were  slippery  with  moss,  and  splintered  so  pointedly  by  the 
forcible  manner  ia  which  they  bad  been  broke  from  tbe  mother- 
stone,  that  a  fall  (alluding  to  the  perilous  situation  of  one  Claudio) 
might  have  occasioned  an  imperfect  enipalement  ^'^■'Oh  horrible  ! 
Tis  said  that  the  sublime  sometimes  borders  on  the  ludicrous-^ 
'This  terrific  sitjiatioo  was  unquestionably  intended  to  conrey  a 
aublimepicture'to  the  mind,  but  how  powerful  must  the  ludi-  - 
Cfous  be,'  n^en  wfe  feel  inclined  to  laugh  at  a  man  in  so  perilous 
«6tWe! 

"One  more  quotation;  gentle;  patient,  indulgcntreader,  and  I 
wiH  introdnee  you  to  Josbua't/*  in«bfattoni^''  •• 

*'  For  th^  Co»te  was  atandiog  with. one  band  pcesaed  aggiast 
his  forehead  with  a  savia^e  ibrce,  which  4ietrAy»d>U.fQOil9tiWiah 
to  benuoA  the  abilUy  qf  hu  brain  J^ 

'  ^  3«t  I  bai^  discpveKd  another  iUuftr^tion  of  the  i^itiprous 
Mili^^  and  cannot  fyi  the  «9ul  pf  mc  ke^p  it  tam^s/^^^  n.;:  . 
.   <<.Tbe  night,  which  A«^  kmily  npon  the  fHfi  of  .natenn 
^ktfgMviith  tardiness  widpam  oy^r  the  iead  of  Ci»udip«*' ... 

The  autbpr  of  Men  aid  Manners^  &c.  &g*  &«4  ooaiaa  in 
-for  hk  tiwei  of  what  achool^ioyft'ciU  a  baUis^;^  hot  beie 
we  muat  disaent  from  the  authoreas ;  tbe  ataretwdgentfeinfln 
does  not  write  for  hia  daily  bread ;  what  he  does  write  for 
may  puteftf  many ;  we  will  presume  iVmt^s^  be  fof^  his -own 
timusement,  thoagh  be  may  have  failed  to  amiise  others,  and 
the  authoress  of  ^e  Roniance  Readers  among  the  rest.'  Qow- 
ever  it  must  he  allowed,  that  he  has  a  most  wondit'^orking 
bratn  with  the  ioMBt  indefatigable  finders  in  the  world.  '  Our 
authoress  next  pays  her  compliments  to  ik  celebrated  French 
romance  writer^  and  very  properly  re|>rob«te8  intermiidnt 
what  she  styles  historical>  with  her  fictitious .  nonsense,  and 
smiles  at  the  word  Hufongu^^  which  the  lady  had  kiliDLT 
adopted  by  way  of  a  clue  to  her  readers,  that  mey  might  know 
what  they  were  about.  Our  authoress,  either  out  of  a  good- 
natured  compliment,,  or  a  satirical  sneer,  has  done  the  same 
in  her  own  novel.  In  speaking  of  selection  and  invention, 
this  lady  makes  some  very  just  remarks  -on  men  of  the 
first  poetic  genius,  condescending,  for  the  mere  love  of  lucr^ 
to  become  compilers  and  editors.  Ournordiom  poet  has 
commenced  this  book-making  trade ;  and  however  .he  may 
charm  us  by  his  numbers,  when  we  consider  bis  motives,  w# 
cannot  help  desjnsing  that  thirst  for  emolument  which  makes 
men  of  genius  descend  to  what  our  authoress  styles  Uteforjf 
mechanics.  But  so  it  is !  And  so  it  is  that  we  must  take  leave 
of  literary  retrospection  rather  ibraptly,  or  our  limits  will 
not  allovir*  us  to  take  m  peep  at  this  satirical  novel.    At  the 
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conclusion  of  her  retrospection,  foi  it  seems  the  writer  19  by 
confession  a  femde,  she  sajs^ 

'  It  is  an  adventurous  task  to  oppose  satire  to  satire :  before 
true  criiici^m,  tempered  wiilvthat  poiiteness  and  geiitleiiess,  due 
to  her  sex,  the  author  humbly  bends  \  the  pbtudo-critics  she 
defies  and  laughs  at/ 

Fear  not,  gentle  lady,  for  you  shall  fine)  im  as  polite  ay 
honesty  will  permit,  but  we  must  not  forego  the  latter  for 
the  blandishments  of  the  former^  liowever  pleasing  to  tlie 
feminine  ear. 

The  construction  of  the  tale  is  simple  and  natttral ;  and 
the  incidents  are  ititeresting ;  but  the  chief  merit  lies  in  tlie 
delineations  of  character.  The  accoiwt  of  the  Maraluim 
family  with  which  this  novel  opens,  i»  pleasing.  They  coo^ 
sist  of  three  brothers — a  clergyman,  w  ho  is  left  a  widower,  a 
veteran  soldier,  and  a  gentleman  firmer.  The  clergyman's 
character  19  every  thing  a  man  of  hi«  profession  ought  to  be* 
He  is.  represented  to  be  curate  to  a  Right  Hon  and  Rer. 
)VIr.  Leslie,  whose  private  and  professional  character,  is  th^ 
exact  reverse.  The  curate  has  two  daughters,  tl>«  eldest  a 
pretty  sensible  girl,  brought  up  a  good  housewife  and  a  useful 
member  of  socie^*,  which  she  adorns  by  her  sweet  and  cheer- 
ful disposition.  The  other  daughter  has  been  indulged  by 
her  fieitner  in  the  reading  of  romances ;  and  she  contracts 
t;uch*a  fondness  for  this  kiod  of  study,  that  she  appears  not 
HVe  a  bein^  of  this  terraqueous  globe,  and  is  truly  a  huigb- 
gble  and  ridiculous  character.  But  that  our  readers  may 
judg«  for  themselves  what  kind  of  animal  this  Miss  is,  we 
^  ill  extract  the  following.  The  three  brothers  are  bronj^t 
'1^0  our  acquaintance  as  employing  tbeUis^lves  in  readihs.  Tiie 
gentleiQ^u-farmei:,  whose  name  fs  it^alph,  has  carelessly  takien 
up  onQ  of  (lis  niece's  romances  -^  and  a  coiwersation  com- 
mences on  the  absurdity  of  this  species  of  writing,  at  the  end 
of  which  tbe  vo^UiU^e  is  tlirowu,  with  a  laugh,  at  the  bacl^  of 
the  fire,  and  before  it  is  quite  consumed,  tlie  young  ladjr  / 
enters,  and  findiuj^  tb^fate  of  ber  book,  exclaims 

«  O^avMiai)'  wtiat  MCrikgious  hand  lias  destroyed  the  vfcr^ 
ftrae  amascmeoiof  o^  Jemare  hours,  and  mpeici.  my  UmfK^i^ 
akrougb  the  doUghtful  hibyrinths  of  imagiaatioii.-^"  Don't  bp 
Jlich  a,  cpnJ(pynd^d.fool»  Peggy,"  said  hex  uo^lc  Ralph,  '*Iaia 
t^jtamed  u>.  hjcar  y4?|j  t^k  si^ch  nonsense.'*  "  AVhi^  then,**  said 
«^^  "  tp  afld  to  my  earthly  miseries,  am  I  to  be  ealled  Peggy  ? 
Idy  name,  sir,  is  MaVgaretta/'  S;c. 

This  chanH^er  is  ratber  preposterous,  thoagfa  ia  somelliiMgi 
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InAitrom  enou^ti^  particniarly  in  ber  fiinrfed  attachmeiU  lo 
cn«  of  her  tincle*^  labourers,   Pbiiitn  0'0ur|^3%  wbgnttiie 
t>elieve9  to  be  a  great  duke  in  disguise.     As  we  cannot  d^ell 
Biticli  bo  lt!€  smry,  S9B  witi  joat  aligbtly  give  tbr  faeadi :  xn 
aball  only  say,  that  we  should  have  been  better  pleased  if  this 
rofnabtk  yoiin^  Indy  had  not  be^n  mad^  ttie  dupe  of  a  pro^- 
fessed  and  di^fisiing  libertine,    A  tale  of  0eduction>  even  in 
a  satiriciil  nuv>^,  is  nut  likely  to  aid  the  improTtment  6f  luo* 
Tab.     The  Right  Kev.  Theodore  Leslie,  his  wife  I-.ady  Caro- 
line, and  his  sister  Lady  Isabella  Einersott,  dre  exact  characters 
ibdeed,  aud  their  fashionable  chit  chats  trdrrect  portraitiifes 
of  the  corrupt  manners  of  high  life,    "^he  rister  of  this  rd^ 
mautic  Margaretta,    called  plaiit  Msly,   after  various  Htfte 
love  troubles,  marries  the  handsome  and  the  fashionable  Mn 
HarHugtuii,  nephew  of  the  good  Sir  Edward.     For  a  time, 
lill  goes  Smoothly  on  with  the  new  married  couple^  but  tlie 
country  and  the  beiiiitiful  and   aitiiable  wife  soon  pnll  oh  tde 
aense  and  fade  in  the  eye,  and  Mr.  Harrington  agpin  siglift 
for  the  voluptuous  gaieties  in  whith  he  had  before  his  marriage 
io  liberally  indulged.    Under  the  prete)U  of  sea-bathing,  ht 
bastions  to  Cromer,  where  he  meets  with  his  old  flirt,  La<l^ 
£mily  £merson,  who  had  lately  run  away  and  married  A 
Major  Raymond.    The  lively  Harrington  «aon  falls  into  th^ 
anare  wiiich  this  ^Eiscinattng  and  beautiful  iiotnan  pf<>^iire9  M 
him ;  he  forgets  his  ^ows  to  his  newly  married  wife,  and  ^arrM 
affJUdyEtnily  Rtymond.  This  circumstance  of  course  briugf 
grief  and  alt  its  concomitants  on  his  family.    With  regard  \Q 
me  guilty  pii?,  Harrington  is  soon  seized  with  remorse^  ^od  '^ 
quits  the  lady.     He  piomises  amendment,  and  returttf  t(^  tb^ 
aociety  of  his  injured  wife*  ..  Marsaretta  is  prevented  from 
drowmng  hefscif,  Mfith  hef  frieffd  iMdj  fimily  RayincNri/by 
htt  father  the  good  cuhite  kr\6  is  6etit  into  feimm^u    Thi 
tnaf  ried  pair  also  retire  into  Wales,  «tid  Hre  restoreil  16  thii 
domestic  c  ^mfort  which  they  enjoyed  before  tlie  infideiiiy  «f 
Mr 4  Harrington.    In  the  whole  work  there  is,  as  the  author 
pKNMses,  •  veto  of  satire  which  seems  to  spure  none  of  those 
ohamotftva,  wbith  the  authoress  (with  much  truth)  thinks  h^ve 
been  deluded  Bod  corrupted  by  it>oianee  reading  afid  rrench 
licentiousness.     We  fear  that  there  are  too  many  lady  Ciura* 
lines'  and   lady  Emilys'  in  the  world.     Tlie  latter  character 
ifi  do  tdghty  embellished,  that  irif  caiitfiol  he>p  regfeHii^  her 
falf  i  fiot  dijr  t^e  {fifiiik  it  (»f^bafble  tbftt  At  wmnm  mko  pos^biabd 
Mtii  W^d«rfa1  p6v9M  M  «Mtid  m  eft  osciiiml  t»  latif 
Etfiif^,  wouM  Ut  Wit  VM  pett  of  spreidtni^  a  sndre  M  m 
Mal'ried  Aiati.    But  w6  mutft  tMM  Mr  Ut$f/e  6f  Ron^iuw 
fteacteMT  Uttd  Rottuictf  Wriiert^  wilh  tfCtknowledging  that  i 
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fpmV  6oA  of  good  waae,  shrewd  remarkj  knowledge  of .  tbe 
world,  and  loire  of  vktue,  ere  ditptaj^ed  in  the  performance. 


Abt.  VIL — J  Treatiu  on  the  Passions,  illustrative  of  the 
Human  Mind.  By  a  LaAf,  £  vob.  London,  Crosby, 
1810.     Price  ISs. 

THE  authoress  of  this  work  tells  us  in  her  V^^^^^^^  ^^ 
her  design  is^  to  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  man  by  a  physical 
analysis  of  tbe  passions,  shewiqg  their  rise,  relation,  and  ten- 
deocjr ;'  &c.  &c.  How  fieur  she  has  succeeded  in  her  task 
jamains  to  be  proved ;  and  this,  we  fear,  will  not  be  done 
without  some  difficulty  and  taking  up  more  time  than  the 
merit  of  the  work  claims,  and  our  prescribed  limits  will 
allow.  We  have  also  our  fears  that  the  lady  has  attempted 
a  work«  the  aiecutioD  of  which  reauires  more  reflection  and 
atrength  of  mind,  than  is  oommonly  possessed.  In  many  of 
the  subjects,  her  thonshts  seem  so  confused  as  to  render  her 
meaning  totally  unintellipble,  and  what  she  says  is  not  unfre* 
fluently  nonsensical.  She  divides  her  work  into  four  parts ; 
ttie  first  contains  what  she  calls  '  general  introductory  matter, 
aucb  as  leads  us  to  place  in  onler  the  principles  which  contri- 
bute to  form  the  character  of  mas*'    The  second  part 

*  treats  of  such  passions  as  skii  yp  tks  ckaraeter  and  repel,  vice 
and  virtue  form  no  distkiction  in  the  order,  in  which  the  pas* 
sions  are  here  treated,  beeaaie  the  analysis  which  is  given  is 
physical/ 

The  Aird  '  ooodsta  dF  sock  passions  as  tend  to  open  the 
mind  and  lead  to  eomraunication,  whether  virtuous  or  not/ 
The  fourth  is  a  summary  of  the  whole.  The  lady  likewise 
tells  us  with  much  gravity  that 

'  the  definition,  which  is  given  of  every  passion,  whether  sensual 
or  abstemious^  means,  by  sensual,  all  the  givinff  and  receiving 
pn^nsities,  that  consut  of  natural  passion,  and  exclude  reason. 
By  abstemious  is  meant  all  Uiat  excludes  passion,  and  admits 


We  w3l  pass  over  the  many  little  mnptoaa  of  pedantry 
wlMcii  ffoquendjr  meel  our  ^j  and  ttie  dogmaticaf  style  in 
whidi  die  work  is  written,  whiqb  may  be  excusable  in  a  lady^ 
irhcn  she  underiakas  the  arduous  task  of  giving  a  physiail 
tfudyais  of  the  passions,  aad  point  out  those  parts  which  may 
ko  motn  usefiil  to  our  fimnlo  readon.    In  urn  wuoiis  and 
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teilcler  duneier  of  a  matber  thejiaamy  'derfv^  sosiMuHliclite  t 
IngivwgberMiltmeiili'OnadiicabM,  diewoktr^i^  r 

'  GeatlenpijeD's  children,  as  soon  as  they  can  understand  sounds,  ' 
are  taught  a  variety  of  tricks,  to  shew  comp^Miy  how  clerer  they  > 
are;  and  upon  the  entrance  of  any- stranger,  without  considering  < 
the  state  of  the  child's  spirits  and  humoUr,  it  is  summoned  to  - 
perform  its  antics/ 

If  the  child  is  unwilling  to  perform, 

'  bribes  are  employed,  and  infancy  Itself  is  not  incapable  of  per- 
ceiving the  advantage  it  has  over  those" wtjo  II11I&*  sue  to  it.     And 
thus  a  pretty  successful  mode  is  adopted  of  introducing  early  into  ' 
the  mind  the  passions  of  tyranny  and  vatrtty.    The  ingSgnuityof  >" 
childi'en  should  be  exeftisied;  biit' ndtbtt)g  «<y<lKtigcYoiis-a»  ta^ 

.  ei^eourage  it,  eHber  with  j^chflitfty  fvwardtf  orttpplauae.  Feco^  < 
nitiry  r^mtnyeriiti^n  teaches  «ieN«nery  4deas ; 'applause  prod«eea« 
vanity.    EmalttioD  is  the  test  iacchtive :  utid  wfafaatthey  have . 

,  attained  aomt' degree  of  esDCcileaoe,  tbey  wil)  be..«i)le.tore)ii^, 
wisdom  for  her -own  sake*  CbUdren  cs^naot.seejc^  .qpucibcom-^ 
papy ;  it  cxcilas  iheir  attention  and  quickens' their  ideas,  besides '. 
being  a  gpod  foundation  of  future  i^^dress^  But  they  should 
never  know  themselves  the  object  of  the  attentibh  of  the  com«'^ 
pany/  ' 

The  lady  remarics  with  much  trutb^  '   T^'  ' 

<  that  tlie  children  of  rustics  advance,  faster,  in  the  .threes  or  four' 
yairs  of  infancy,  both  in.  bodily^  and  mental  pow^is,  than  the 
cUMten  of  geotlemeo,  because  the^  are  left  to  nature/  , 

'  R  is  a  pernicious  oastom  to  take  children  to  ch^rch»  and  talk 
to  them  iA>out  a  Deity,  before  the;^  can  distinguish  due  idea  fr,om 
another.  Teaching  children  to  read  in  the  Holy  Sci'iptuYieS  Is  a ' 
flagrant  mistake.  Instead  of  giving  them  an  early^t^isb^  for 
pi^,  it  has  necessarily  a  cootfaiy  afiect ;  H  lenders  the aubj^t 
too  fomiliar,  and  also  makes  it  disagreeable,/ becaiis^  it  is  a« 
tast'       .  •  '  •••'« 

We  shall  subjoin  anodiar  remark  00  the  same  snhj^t : 

'Many  people,  having  no  abilities  to  expMin 'the' grandeur 
*and  importance  of  religion,  think  that,  by  thrusting  itheadltfn^ 
into  the  brains  of  children,  and  dragging  them"  to  ehotehm' their 
infancy,  it  will  explain  itself  wbe»*they  grow  elder.'  .'    . :  -  •  'T 

Oaar  autboreas  by  no  nmms  ^approtes  of  J^rt.  H.'Moi^'s 
Strietnres  on  Edocatioii,  and  poiatsotttiwitli  vmdkff^  mm 
the  siHy^mimfdie  of  that  ladjr^s  pcecise  and  Mupi  qnt^BS^ 
which  is  only  cakabted  to  mm>w  the  mmI^  aad  fendkatbe 
character  fa]mocritM,  ealF-iflipOTtaiiitv'aad  cnsofibws.  h  Her 
charity  is  inflaCad  into  <»st^tsiiosi^iaiiA4iar  oiodesty^'^bieb^ 

•  •  '  .....       .,..^    :I...   ^..i...   ^o,:;    ' 
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in  ftihttelt/  it  ««o  deH^fiil^  degenmlci  into  pradergr  tad  Ift- 
iiature.    Ouf'  mdioress  says^  that*  aocaidtiig  to  Mrs.  More*« 

^CCOUDtj 

'  it  would  tidce  the  wings  of  an  eagle  to  gel  ap  to  her  temple ; 
Che  daws  of  a  dragon  to  open  the  door  when  one  got  there ; 
^he  appetite  of  a  earmorant  to  ftwallow  har  food ;  and  the  ato- 
macfa  of  an  ostrich  to  digest  it  What  mortal  ditral  imaghK 
she  posaessen  so  many  powers  ?  No  wonder,  people  should  ff> 
away  dispirited  at  a  path  so  full  of  difficulty/ 

It  is  a  much  more  pleasing  occupation  to  us  to  commend 
tbau  tp  Slid  fault ;  and  we  4re.  iiever  inclined  to  severity,  par- 
tif;uiar|y  when,io|oking  over  the  productions  of  a  female.  The 
tcea^e  now  unt^r^pur  noUcej  *evsuqe!a  iu  many  parts  a  reflecting 
mind,  much  iibemlity  of  aentiraenl  and  a  proper  love  of  mo* 
mhty;«*^utit  M  very  faulty,  iu  its  atyle,  and  abounda  with 
assert iQns  and.  ojiimona  to  wbteh  w#  cannot  subacribe.  The 
wdrk  is  loddifftiae^and  embraces  infajects  which  the  autbor^a 
ia  by  no  'means  eqiiat  to  disctim.  It  will,  however,  give  ua 
pleasu;^  to  rfj^^  tlAa  lady  i6f  some  other  literary "waHt ;  though 
we  would  ttV  tib*  means  advis^e'Uef  to  write  anodiet  treatise  <m 
the  passious. 


Art-  VIII  —-4  D,escripiiion  of  the  Feroe  islands,  contain^ 

^'ittgdn  ultc:6unt  ^'%kft*Sit^^         Climate  and  Pro^ 

'ductioniitU^hi^^^^^  M(tmers  and  CvMon^  of 

th  InfiqW^^  the   Rev.  6-. 

^.Jj^i^dtl  ,j,pl;u^(f-atiHprUh'(f  Map  and  oih^r  'Engravings* 

i,  TranfitUji^  j'ron^  fif  JOan^h*    I^Midou^  Longman,  iSlOj 

J  Tlllf  author  di^  Aif  seven  years  in  tho 

islands  which  he  has  described.  '   ' 

'  Tii^;^l4ixd^'  say$;he^are.in  DM.inber  twenty-two,  seventeen 
of  which  ^einbatited.  Tliey  occtipy,  in  k'direction  fronri  niorth 
to  sbuth^Wfentlea^ijandeiiiead  in  breadth  Irom  east  to  west,  45 

f  The^iffnoibtnoff.a  gronpoftfteiKp  rocks  or  hi1l6»  riungfrom 
the  sea,  chi^yNI'  WiCQ|iip»l'ibKinyaD4  placed  for  the  most  pari 
c)ose.t9  eagh  other,  some  of  which  proceed  with  an  even  decbviiy 
fo'W^>bA^;'bbt  the  grwt«H!«part  off  tftese-deethlti^s  have  tlvo^ 
M»«fei  ^'i^'mM^Hmtm,'»$rhiffA  byptnffuiwff  loehs^ nad 
05vMn0|i  W^^h^  ithhi  strmm^^of  darth,  \«bich  psvitecea  grasn 
Ck>»0ikfheteaMbow«vcr} the<  lani  im  gfcneni •tcmaMt  of  perpea^ 
#iMlar  asKka^^filHi  hm  or thlte^hnMtad  hlt#ms  in  te^ighl. 
,M^7iie.iMib0fflit(!lki"tibe-iMV«!^»:tbeae.  iil^idii^W^d  that  first 
9een  by  navigators,  particularly  from  the  ^est^  is  SjisUin^  wbipb 
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no  in  tbfr  «QiutberD  pftit  of  Nordstronae.  lu  perpendiciihr 
faeigbi  if  400  IXiDuh  |ailioin«>  or  2^40  Eeglish  £reC;  aod  Ihougii 
it  is  Uiectcepest  ot  ah  ihe^  hi\h,  it  is  possible  to  ascend  to  the 
top  iii'  in  Wlicn  viewed  from  tbe  bottom,  it  appears  to  tenni- 
nate  in  a  long  shatp  point ;  but  Mrhen  ^a  haveclaqibered  up^ 
to  iU  summit,  you  find  a  pretty  level  plain  covered  with  moss, 
about  tfOO  feet  in  length,  and  200  in  breadth.  When  the 
weather  is  clear,  the  whole  uf  tbe  Feroe  islaoda  may  bo  aeea 
from  it«  . 

'  The  hills  lie  so  close  to  each  other,  that  the  termiaation  of  tbe 
bottom  of  one  is  the  commencement  of  tbe  buttom  of  another^'be* 
ing  separated  merely  by  a  brook  or  rivulet.  There  are  no  valliet 
of  any  extent  between  them  :  in  the  hig^her  ground  between  their 
summits  a  few  dales,  covered  with  wretched  grasa,  are  sometimes 
seen ;  btit  theae  are  not  kvel,  beiag  interruptecl  aomeltroes  fay 
hillocks,  sometimes  by  snnU  rocky  eminencet^  and  spmetioiea 
by  collections  of  large  k>ose  stones,  which  hate  ibe  appearance 
or  being  threwa  together  by  a  volcanic  eruptioQ«  On  some 
heights  there  are  fohotl  couaiderabie  tracts  covered  with  rubbish* 
which  saems  to  be  eiBoresced  matter  thrown  down  from  tbe 
rocks ;  and  these  tracts  produce  no  grass,  for  the  finer  mould, 
fit  for  tbe  purposes  of  vegetatiooj  which  might  be  collected  in 
them,  is  swept  away  by  tbe  violence  of  the  winds,  or  washed 
down  by  the  rain  and  sno#  water.  Some  moist  places,  less  ex» 
|losed  to  the  impetuosity  of  the  winds,  afford  a  scanty  nourish- 
ment to  the  Kmnigia  islandica,  aod  the  drier  spots  produce  tbb 
Saxjfraga  appogitijolia  and  the  Staiiee  Armeria.  But  such  ia 
the  smoothness  and  steepness  of  many  parts  of  these  hlllri,  that 
no  earth  can  remain  on  them ;  And,  in  general,  the  stratum  of 
earth  by  which  the  rocks  of  the  Feroe  islands  are  co\'ere|l  is  so 
thin,  that  it  is  sometimes  no  more  than  eight  inches  in  depth  ; 
and  in  the  Tallies,  where  the  hind  it  arable,  it  nerer  exceeds  four 
feet/ 

The  largest  of  the  Feroe  islands  is  Stromoe,  wliich  is  twentjii 
seven  miles  in  length,  and  about  seven  in  breadth.  In  thg 
village  of  Tyonieviig,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Stromoe, 
the  author  remarks  a  singular  ctnramstance  respecting  the 
intractable  ferocity  of  all  the  bul^  which  are  either  bred  cMT 
brought  here,  and  for  which  be  appears  very  ingeniously  to 
account.  He  says  that  this  village  is  inclosed  by  two  high 
hills  which  stand  opposite  to  each  other,  no  that,  when  a  hwil 
bellows,  n  very  loud  echo  is  produced.  Hence  the  author 
thhlks  diat  thi»  sturdy  animal  may  lepnA  thn  reverberated 
sotmd  as  a  dcfianre  from  some  of  bis  uwa  species,  and  b6 
ftini  eiasperat^  to  medness. 

Tboiaheve,  which  is  Ibecepiul  of  StrooNW,  ■  the  leat  of 
fpfHftamtlkf  m  well  as  ihe  «ta(»U.of  irade^. 
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*  The  town  coalftitti  «boiit  a  hundttd  booiti^  all  built  of  wood ; 
but  sooie  of  the  itracli  a»  ae  narrow  ihat»  in  conwcymioe  of  the 
ntuatioii  of  tba  grouad.  or  of  uprigbt  ina«et  of  rock,  which  rite 
in  tbem  to  a  cootiderable  height,  no  more  than  one  penon  can 
pa»  through  them  at  a  time.' 

Mr.  Landt  gives  an  exact  topographical  description  of  tbe 
different  islands,  which  would  form  a  useful  guide  to  tbose, 
who  visit  these  remote  regions,  but  contain  little  to  interest 
the  general  reader.  The  following  account,  however,  of  the 
island  called  tbe  Gbsateb  Dimon,  mav  not  be  unaccept^ 
able,  as  it  is  a  hneli/  isle,  without  the  aid  of  fiction. 

*  The  length  af  tbe  IvasATsa  Dmov,  from  south-east  to  north- 
west is  scamly  two  miles  and  a  half,  and  its  breadth  about  half 
a  mile.  The  coast  is  afanoafc  every  where  high  and  ateep,  and 
ie  acoesstble  only  in  two  places,  where  no  more  than  one  person 
can  ascend  at  a  time ;  so  that  no  island  can  be  better  fortified 
by  nature.  It  is,  indeed,  impregnable ;  for  it  is  impossible  to 
starve  the  inhabitants,  as  it  abounds  with  good  fisb  and  sea*fbwhi 
and  no  ship  could  remain  near  it  on  account  of  the  foroe  of  the 
currents.  The  rocks  here  are  well  stocked  with  fowls ;  and  it 
is  a  curious  spectacle,  particularly  #or  sti^angera,  to  see  the  incre- 
dible number  of  tbe  winged  tribe  which  in  the  summer  time 
swarm  between  Great  Dimon  and  Skuoe.  It  exceeds  every  thing 
that  can  be  imaipned.  At  certain  periods  they  almost  darkttti  the 
air,  and  they  stun  the  ears  so  moch  with  their  piercing  cries, 
that  two  people  in  tbe  same  boat  cannot  hear  each  other.  lu 
whole  popubtion  consists  of  one  family;  and  in  sjummer,  the 
only  time  the  cleigyman  can  visit  the  church,  it  is  necesmry  to 
hoist  him  up  into  the  island  by  means  of  a  rope*  On  the  sum- 
mit, however,  the  island  is  pretty  level;  but,  on  account  of  die 
steepness  of  the  coast,  no  boats  can  be  kept  here  ;  so  that  the 
inhabitants  live  entirely  secluded  from  other  people,  and  caq 
never  quit  their  prison,  except  when  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
tbe  other  islands  come  to  theim  with  a  boaL' 

All  the  churches  in  feroe,  with  one  oxceptioo,  are  built  of 
wopd.  The  roof  ia  formed  of  boards  placed  upon  rafters^ 
and  covered  with  some  strata  of  birch-bark,  fastened  with 
twip  and  overlaid  with  turf.  Hence  the  roofs  are  in  summer 
entvely  green. 

There  are  mines  oi  coal  in  Feroe,  which  seem  to  nlerit 
more  attention  than  diey  have  hitherto  received.  The  coal 
fbdnd  here  is  said  to  be  free  from  sulphur,  arsenic,  or  vitriolic 
acid ;  and  to  be  welladapted  for  metallutgic  operations,  or  for 
die  nee  of  brawen  and  sugar-icfiners.  The  new  moon  it 
denommated  at  Feim  thesun  kindlmg,  or  merely  thekindimg ; 
and  ftdl  moon  is  catted  full  wbbl}^  for  tfM  moon  to  O^m  is  the 
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niglbl  fUB ;  anditeoaNUiig  to  tUv  kixMof^wod  faU  tan,  they  can 
calculate  pretty  accurately  the  foroe  of  the  currents  inrhlch 
are  very  inpetuooji  am^  these  islaiiday  and  pBrtkuUrly  three 
days  before  and  after,  new  and  fail  moon.  The  author  has 
described  the  principal  currents.  What  he  has  said  on  this 
subject  will  be  found  highly  useful  to  navigators*  f 

As  the  sun  is  scarcely  ifour  hours  beneau  the  horizon  of  the 
Feroe  islands,  during  the  three  summer  months^  the  inhabi* 
lants  can  hardly  be  said  to  experience  >auy  night ;  *  and  the 
ahprtness  of  the  days  in  winter..4B  in  sbnae  measure  compen* 
sated  by  'the  morning  and  evening  twilight/  The  cold, 
which  prevails  here  during  the  winter,  is  said  not  to  be  so 
•evfype-as  in  DeiMiMrk>  though  the  suminaia  are  coaler.  The 
sea  oeiier  freeses  round  the  coast ;  but  the  weather  is  very 
'  variable ;  and  <  a  conttnually  fine*  and  dsy  summer,  is  almost 
as  DDcomnsonr  as  a  continually  oold  winter/  *    - 

The  winds  in  this  region  are  somedmes  truly  tremehdous. 

'  Somethnes/  says  the  author,  *  Aey  sweep  away  large  stones 
lying  on  the  hills,  and  roll  them  before  them  like  a  ball,  or  tear 
out  huge  masses  of  the  projecting  rocks,  which  then  fall  down, 
emitting  flames  and  smoke.  On  these  occasions  they  shave  off 
the  turf  from  the  sides  of  the  hills,  roll  it  together  like  a  sheet 
of  lead,  and  precipitate  it  into  the  valleys.  The  hurricanes  in 
Feroe  inspire  travellers  with  the  utmost  terror;  when  their  an* 
proach  is  announced  by  their  bellowing  noise  arooog  the  hills, 
if  on  horseback,  they  must  immediately  dismount,  and  if  on 
foot,  they  must  fall  flat  on  the  earth,  to  avoid  being  thrown 
down  or  dashed  to  pieces.  These  winds  often  make  the  houses 
of  the  natives  shdce ;  and  it  ts  very  remarakble  that  before  a 
hurricane,  the  pressure  of  the  air  causes  a  cracking  and  crash- 
ing In  the  house,  as  if  it  would  tumble  down;  but  when  the 
wind  really  takes  place,  it  has  already  exhausted  its  strength,  so 
that  the  btfildidg  remains  firm  and  secure.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  wind  rises  with  increased  violence,  and  kv  that  case  it  often 
forces  the  house  from  its  position,  tears  ofi*  the  roof,  shutters 
the  window-framcsy  and  entering  below  the  bottom  of  it,  forc^^ 
up  the  flooring,  and  agitates  in  a  vioient  manner  the  stooton^ 
whidi  one  sits,  or  the  bed  in  which  one  is  lying.  Such  are  the 
burrieanes  which  prevail  in  Feroe  in  the  autumn  and  spring.' 

The.author^a  descriptioD  of  the  minaral  and  vq^etabla  pro- 
ducts of  Feroe  is  very  copious  ^aa  weH  as  that  of  the  qua- 
drupeds, fish^  birds,  and  insecta.  The  i^colture  of  Feroe 
is  not  in  a  very  flourishing  state ;  imd  the  ongaaial  clinata, 
w^  the  rocky  and  mountaioou^  surfiioe  of  tho  country,  .asust 
causf^  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  its  improvemeat.  The 
fpriii(g  flsheiy  besidea  toads  to  ijipede  th^  cullyiro  of  the 
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« 
earth.  Tke  difference  bettveen  tfiejcuhivated  and  uncultivated 
land  in  Feroe,  is  said  to  be  as  1  to  6o.  In  some  parts  of 
these  islands  sca^ware  forms  the  principal  manure.  No 
ploughs  are  used,  and  '  M  most  places  it  is  impossible  to 
employ  them/  Barley  is  in  general  the  only  corn  ^hi^b  Is 
sown  in  Feroe ;  and  the  seed  which  is  employed  is  always 
lciln-dyied>  which  is  thus  said  to  resist  the  frost  better  than 
that  >ivhich  is  nndried.  Various  kinds  of  turnips  fro\V  to  an 
eitraordinary  .size^  and  are  well  tasted.  Potatoes  are  ie^s 
cultivated  than  they  deserve.  The  farmers  sometimes  dry 
their  corn  in  an  out-house  set  apart  for  that  pikrpoise ;  Imd 
heated  by  a  fire  made  in  the  aperture  of  a  wall,  constructed 
of  earth  and  stones. 

'  The  operation  of  drying,  thrashing,  and  cleaning  the  com> 
is  performed  in  Feroe  by  women;  and  it  vvould.be.coiisidered> 
particularly  in  some  places  as  very  indecent,  if  men  should  per- 
form that  kind  of  labour/ 

*  The  com  is  generally  ground  in  hand-mills,  vihich  are  of  a 
very  simple  and  rude  construction.  They  consist  of  two  stones, 
which  rest  on  Vi  kind  of  tabfe^  or  boards  nailed  together  f6r  the 
purpose.  In  a  hole  near  the  edge  of  the  upper  one  \i  fixed  a 
handle,  by  means  of  vvhich  the  storie  is  turned  round  with  the 
right  hand,  while  the  left  is  employed  in  (supplying  a  bole  \u  the 
eentre  with  corn  from  a  bo?;  standing  on  one  :»ide ;  and  one,  or 
two,  and  sometimes  three  girls,  who  lighten  their  labour  by  sing« 
ing  m  cadence,  are  employed  in  this  labour,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  mill.  The  meal  which  falls  from  the  mill  uppn 
the  table,  is  every  now  and  then  scraped  together  and  taken 
away  ;  but  as  no  furrows  are  cut  in  the  stones,  and  as  they  are 
sot  made  rough  when  they  become  smooth,  the  meal  is  exceed- 
ingly iine  ;  but  the  operation  of  grinding  is  much  slower,  ^s 
IK)  more  meal  is  ^jround  at  one  time  than  may  be  necessary  for 
the  consumption  of  one  day,  grinding  becomes  a  daily  labour, 
which,  when  the  family  ib  large,  affords  sufficient  occupation  to 
one  girl/ 

The  Feroese  butchers  practice  the  following  method,  which 
has  not*  been  long  adopted  in  this  country^  and  is  no\t',  we 
believe,  but  little  known,  except  in  the  capital  and  its  vi« 
cif  lity : 

'When  a  cow  h  to  be  sTaOghtered,  the  person  irlnr performs 
the  part  of  butcba-,  pricks  it  cautiously,  but  speedHy,  in  th^ 
part  of  the  spine  which  corresponds  to  the  neck.  The  knife  is 
generally  made  to  penetrate  full  half  an  itfKb ;  and  as  soon  «s 
pricked,'  the  animal  htgrtn  to  stagger,  and  at  length  dropsdowa  ; 
but  by  means  of  a  rope  fastened  round  its  legs,  it  is  made  t4>  fall 
to  any  side  at  pleasure  ^  and  as  scon  as  it  bas  dropped,  its  throat 
is  cat/ 
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Sheep,  constitute  tbe  principal  wealth  of  these  isIanderB* 
A  bad  (^ihe^  y^^yc  U  oiie  gi  their  gr^atast  misfortHReau  A 
had  fishfii^  .^a^viVi  13  an  inferior  calamity.  The  sheep  remain 
out  iu  e^rjr  season,  Wfa^n  thei  winter  is  long  and  the  cold 
aevere,  many  of  them  are  lost.  When  tbe  ground  bcoverdd 
with  snow,  they  retire  to  the  vicinity  of  tbe  sea,  and  as  most 
of  the  decjivittes  are  slippery,  during  the  frost,  many  of  the^e 
animals  lose  their  way,  and  are  precipitated  into  the  ocean; 
or  at  other  times  they  take  their  station  on  the  projecting 
shelves  of  drifted  snow,  which  yield  under  their  weight,  and 
they  are  rolled  into  the  al^yss  beu^atU.  It  is  rei|i9rkabb 
that  the  inhabitants  should  not  endeavour  to  provid;e  shelter 
and  food  for  their  flocks  of  sheep,  during  tbe  inclemencies  of 
the  winter,  A  few  folds  indeed,  eonsisting  of  a  fenoo  about 
throe  or  four  feet  in  height,  and  composed  of  sleiiea  ami 
turf  are  said  to  be  erect^  for  the  nheep  as  a  sfaeit«r  m 
bad  weather ;  bot  no  fodder  is  stored  up  for  tbera,  and  these 
groups  of  poor  animals  which  are  collected  in  these  sta- 
tions, are  often  exposed  to  such  a  degree  of  hunger,  as  to  eat 
the  wool  oflF  each  other's  backs. 

The  Peroese,  who,  like  most  other  persons,  are  attafbhed 
to  their  old  habits,  and  very  hostile  to  any  species  of  iniio^    . 
vationi  b^ve  not  yet  learned  the  art  of  shearing  tl>eir  sheep ; 
and  thougU  Mr*  limdt  eodeavotued  to  introduce  the  custom 
in  bUown  flock,  and  had  previoual^*  instructed  bia  servant  m 
the  i«9e  of  tbe  shears,  be  could  aol  ficevail  on  tb«iii  tq  practi^  . 
tbe  art  when  the  season  for  shearing  -  came.    Tbe  fleece  is* 
puUed  off  tbe  hide  of  the  sheep ;  when  the  wool  is  loote 
this  may  be  readily  performed ;  but  there  are  times  when  tke 
blood  follows  the  attempt. 

The  ewes  in  Feroe  are,  at  present,  never  milked ;  but  Ibis 
was  a  common  pracpce  in  former  times.  ITle  sheep  heie,  a^ 
in  tlie  Shetland  islands!,  are  subject  to  various  diseases.  Tlieae 
would  probably  be  considerably  lessened  by  drainiug  the 
iharsby  pastures,  which  seem  very  noxious  to  tie  health  of 
ibe^  aoimab,  particulai  ly  to  corrupt  the  secretions  of  the. 
liver,  ^ud  to  generate  wonn»  in  that  important  organ* 

JBiid-^fltcliiHg  is  oue  ^reai  souroe  4>f  anbsiatence  to  iheni 
CQlarjiriaMg  islanders.  ISome  extocts  descriptive  of  the  dif- 
fereet  modes  of  bird-catching,  v  hich  are  very  minutely  de- 
tailed \q  Mr.  Landl,  will,  probably,  be  gMitif)ii^  to  our 
veadara* 

'  When  the  bir^'  (he  is  talking  of  the  pufin)  «1iave  batcrlied 
their  ypung,  and  tbe  latter  have  taken  fltghu  the  fowlers  begis 
ki  the  mooth  ^f  July  what  is  called  ;;0mM|^«mi  atd  for  which  a. 
particular  ii^i  tf  appaiauis  is  nceetsary.    The  priedpel  paitr 
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of  it  ar»,  Itti  a  round  poletnadcof  fir,  ten  or  twelve  feet  io  lengthy 
uid  an  inch  and  a  half  in  tbicknett  at  the  lower. end,  bat  only 
one  ineh  at  tlie  other ;  2d,  a  piece  of  horn,  ("eneralljr  of  rain> 
horn,  a  little  crooked,  about  eight  inches  in  lenstb,  aod  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  breadth,  having  in  it  ibur  square  holes,  one  in  the 
middle  and  one  at  each  end ;  3d,  two  arms,  formed  of  twix  small 
rods  four  feet  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in  thickness  £  the  pole 
is  fitted  into  the  middle  hole  of  the  piece  of  bom,  the  concavity 
of  which  is  turned  downwards,  and  the  rods  are  inserted  in  the 
holes  at  the  extremities  of  it,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
touch  the  pole  beneath,  and  are  made  fast  to  it  by  means  of  twine 
tied  round  them ;  when  properly  fixed,  these  rods  represent  at 
the  end  of  the  pole  the  prongs  of  a  fork,  but  they  are  bent  a 
VUle  inwards,  and  retained  in  that  position  by  a  piece  of  strong 
packthread,  to  Ibat  they  aland  at  the  distance  of  about  eighteen 
incbts  from  each  other;  on  these  prongji  or  arms  is  placed  a  net, 
die  meshei  oC  which  are  two  inches  in  width  ;  it  is  made  either 
of  iMnptn  or  gny  woollen  thread,  is  pretty  large,  and  bangs  like 
a  bag,  which  projects  a  foot  beyond  the  arms.  The  lower  extr^- 
mily  of  the  pUe  is  strengthened  by  an  iron  ring,  and  fiiroishei) 
with  a  apite  or  small  three-pronged  fork,  in  order  that  the  fowler 
nay  be  enabled  direct  his  coarse  by  sticking  it  fast  in  the  pro- 
jecting rocks  when  suspended  by  a  rope,  and  even  to  clamber  up . 
from  one  place  to  another. 

'  When  the  fowler  goes  out,  he  is  rowed  about  at  the  bottom 
of  the  racks  where  the  fowls  sit ;  and  with  great  dexterity  casts 
Ilia  nes  over  them.  The  fowls  immediately  push  their  necks 
tkiough  the  mesbes»  in  order  to  get  into  the  water;  but  the 
UmUr,  by.  meant  of  the  pole,  inverts  the  net,  and  the  fovls  re» 
main  sospended  in  it ;  mia  even  if  they  were  able  to  fly  op,  they. 
never  attempt  4t,  but  remain  hanging  with  their  heads  through 
the  ihethes  towards  the  water,  considering  that  eleinent  as  their 
only  pkee  of  tMler.  Bat  hj  this  meUiod  fowls  are.  caught 
only  on  a  small  scale ;  to  catch  them  on  a  more  extended  one^. 
it  is  necestary  to  ascend  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  rocks  ; 
and  it  is  really  astonishing  to  see  to  what  heights  the  fowlers  will 
proceed,  and  to  what  dangers  they  expose  themselves  in  this 
occopation.  On  these  occasioiis  two  men  go  out  in  company, 
and  both  of  them  make  themselves  fast  to  a  rope;  but  in  such  a 
maimer  that  there  is  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  fiithoms  be- 
tween them.  The  first  man  is  assisted  by  the  second  to  ascend 
the  rock,  and  for  this  purpose  the  latter  employs  a  PcAe  twenty- 
four  leet  in  length ;  having  at  its  extremity  an  iron  hook|  which. 
Is  made  fast  in  the  waistband  of  bis  breeches,  or  in  a  rope  tied 
about  his  middle,  or,  what  is  more  common,  a  piece  of  board  .ia 
fixed  to  the  end  of  the  pole  on  which  the  climber  sits,  and  when 
be  has  ^  a  firm  footing,  he  assists  his  companipn  to  set  u{>  by 

"■"■"■    i;  but   * 


i  ef  the  rope  fhstened  round  both  their  bodies ;  but  they' 
both  carry  their  fowiingwpoles  along  with  them,  in  this  manner 
ttae  secomiflslitts  the  first  to  clamber  up  by  the  help  of  his  pole^ 
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and  tbe  first  helps  the  other  by  means  of  the  rope  from  one  pro''^ 
jection  to  another;  but  when  they  hav^  a  daoger^s  place  to 
ascenfl^  before  they  get  to  parts  frequented  by  the  fowls,  the 
first  muft  have  a  secure  place  of  rest,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
support  the  other  in  case  be  shoaid  be  so  unfortanate  as  to  fall. 
It  mquently  happens,  however,  that  the  one  in  h»  fall  pulls 
down  the  other,  »o  that  they  both  become  a  sacrifice  to  their 
temerity.*  In  these  almost  inaccessible  places,  aod  particularly 
su(^h  as  are  seldom  visited  by  man,  they  find  tbe  fowls  so  tame 
that  they  can  lay  hold  of  them  with  their  hands;  but  where  the 
fowls  are  sby«  tbey  cast  their  net  o?er  them  with  their  fowling- 
pole,  and  at  one  throWj  and  in  one  hole,  will  sometimes  catch  from 
ten  to  twenty  fowls* 

*  When  the  rocks  are  so  high  and  steep  that  it  is  impossibte 
to  climb  up  them,  .it  then  becomes  necessary  that  the  fowlers 
should  descend  from  the  top.  This  is  done  in  two  ways :  a  rope; 
three  inches  thick  and  a  hundred  lalhoma  in  Icogth.  is  made  fast 
at  one  end  around  the  fowler's  middle ;  a  broftd  woollen  band* 
which  passes  round  his  thighs,  is  fastened  also  to  the  rope ;  smd 
by  these  means  he  can  sit  more  at  his  ease*  and  continue  bis  b^ 
hour  for  several  hours.  Tbe  rope  is  held  fast  by  six  men,  who 
let  the  fowler,  with  his  fowUng*pole  in  his  hand,  glide  down  the 
rock  ;  and  to  prevent  the  rope  frpmbeioff  cut  by  the  hard  edmi 
of  the  rock,  a  piece  of  smooth  wood  is  placed  below  it,  in  order 
to  glide  upon ;  but  as  the  men  who  hold  tbe  rope  cannot  see 
when  the  fowler  has  got  to  the  pl^ce  whare  the  fowls  are^  they 
have  also  a  small  line,  one  end  of  which  is  bound  round  toe 
fowler's  body,  and  by  pulling  tbia  line  he  gtVes  notice  to  the 
men  when  to  lower  the  rope,  when  to  stop  it,  and  when  to  draw 
it  up.  The  fowler  directs  bis  course  with  his  fowling*pofe  until 
he  reaches  the  projection  where  the  fowls  construct. their  nesti ; 
here  he  looses  the  rope  fr^m  his  body,  and  makes  it  fast  to  a 
stone^  to  prevent  it  from  esc«iping  him,  and  them  he  goes  round 
catching  the  fowls  with  his  hands,  or  casts  the  net  o?er  them  in 
the  manner  already  described ;  or  he  placea  himself  on  some 
projection  shelf  which  the  fowls  fly  past,  and  it  is  here  that  he 
displays  bis  dexterity  in  the  use  of  his  fowling-pole  in  what  is 
called  jCnntffg.  Tbe  afternoon  or  calm  weather  is  the  time  efaosen 
for  this  purpose ;  but  in  particular  the  wind  diuft  blow  towards 
tbe  rock,  because  in  that  case  the  puffin  approaches  nearest  to 
the  land.  When  the  fowls  come  so  near  the  fowler  that  he  can 
reach  them  with  bis  pole,  he  raises  it  towards  tbeao,  and  is  prettj 
certain  of  catching  one  in  his  net ;  and  to  prevent  the  fowl  from 
disengaging  itself,  he  turns  the  pole  a  little  round,  so  that  one  of 
its  arms  stands  upwards  and  the  other  downwards ;  by  these  means 
the  fowl  hangs  in  the  pocket  of  tbe  net,  below  one  of  the  arms^ 
and  is  thys  iqclosed  that  it  cannot  get  out ;  but  as  tbe  fowls  are 
continually  &ying  by,  great  speed  and  dexterity  are  requisite. 
At.e4ch  stroke  the  fowler  in  general  catches  one,  and  sometimes 
two  of  three ;  and  in  one  afternoon  a  no^n  in'  this  manner  will 
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catch  two,  three,  aod  even  four  hun^lred.  Sometinies  the  fowier 
vi&d^rtakes  this  lahour  while  he  is  sui|>ended  by  the  rope.  Bui 
there  are  some  cavities  where  tiie  fowls  build  their  nests  which 
recede  so  far  from  the  perpendicular  direction  of  the  rock»  that 
the  fowler,  when  he  descends  to  them  by  the  help  of  the  rope» 
bangs  so  far  from  them  in  consequence  of  the  projecttng  shelf^ 
as  to  be  at  the  distance  of  several  fathoms  from  the  holes  where 
the  fowls  reside.  In  this  case  he  must  throw  himself  so  far  out 
Irom  the  rock,  by  means  of  his  pole,  as  to  be  able  to  swing  with 
^  the  rope  under  the  shelf  to  the  proposed  place,  and  to  secure  a 
footing.  On  such  occasions  he  can  wahout  help  give  himself  a 
awing  to  the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  feet ;  but  if  the  cavity 
proceeds  farther  into  the  rock,  so  that  a  very  ^reat  swing  is  ne» 
cesBary  to  reach  it,  he  fastens  a  small  line  to  the  end  of  ihe  sus- 
pending rop#oii  which  he  sits,  and  a  man  in  a  boat  at  the  bottopd 
of  (he  rock«  who  liolds  the  other  end  of  this  small  line,  can  by 

KUing  it  make  him  tawing  to  the  distance  of  a  hundred  or  a 
odied  and  twenty  feet/ 

Nothing  can  show  more  forcibly  than  this  occnpation  the 
imminent  perils,  which  the  desire  of  subsistence  will  induce 
individuals  to  encounter.  These  fowlers  are  continually  risk* 
jxig  liife  for  the  sake  of  preserving  it,  or  of  adding  to  its  enjoy- 
ments. They  are  exposed^  every  moment  to  aumerous  acci« 
dents.  The  rope  by  which  the  two  men  are  let  down  from 
the  cltfft  may  be  weaker  than  supposed^  or  may  be  worn  by 
aone  accidental  friction,  or  large  fragments  of  rock  may  be 
detached  from  above,  and  crush  the  adventurous  bird-catdier^ 
or  the  projections  on  which  he  occaaonally  rests  hi^  feet,  or 
grasps  with  his  hands,  may  give  way  and  dash  him  into'  the 
deep. 

Seal-catching  is  another  important  employ  of  the  Feroese. 
Two  kinds  of  seals,  the  phoca  viiulina  and  the  phoca  hispida 
are  said  to  be  generally  found  here.  The  first  are  either 
aboty  or  knocked  on  the  bead  when  tlicy  are  sleepitig  on  the 
shore.  7'be  other  speqies  frequent  the  holes  and  caverns  in 
ihe  rocks*  Ttie  moulba  of  some  of  these  caverns  are  under 
ivater;  but  others  m^y  be  entered  by  a  boat. 

•  At  the  time  when  the  young  seals  are  pretty  large  and  fat, 
the  natives  repair  to  these  holes  with  two  boats,  one  of  which 
enters  the  cavern,  while  the  other  remains  at  the  mouth.  Be- 
tween tho  boats  there  is  a  rdpe  eighty  fathoms  in  length,  in  order 
that  if  the  boat  on  the  inside  should  be  filled  with  ivater,  the 
j^eople  in  the  outer  one  may  be  able  to  drag  it  out.  As.  there  is 
Hot  sufficient  room  in  the  entrance  for  rowing  into  the  cavern,  the 
boatmen  push  the  boat  in  with  poles,  and  ai^  most  of  these  cavities 
arc  entirely  dark,  they  are  furnished  with  lights;  hut  tber^must 
))€  ciaiceiiled  in  the  boat  as  much  as  possible,  lest  the  s<i|^per« 
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xeWing  the  glare  of  them  too  soon,  should  make  their  escape. 
These  lights  are  large  candles  formed  of  old  linen,  twisted  toge- 
ther and  dipped  in  tallow.  When  the  hoatmen  have  got  so  far  ia 
^that  they  can  reach  the  dry  bottom,  the  Brst  man  springs  from  the 
boat  with  his  cluh  ;  the  second  man  then  jumps  out,  bearing  a 
lig  ht  in  each  hand,  which  must  be  held  well  up,  that  they  may  nof 
be  extinguished  by  the  water;  and  he  is  soon  followed  by  the  tbird^ 
having  his  club  ready  prepared  also.  As  soon  as  the  seals,  which 
tre  lying  on  the  dry  bottom,  perceive  the  men  and  the  lights, 
they  rush  towards  the  water;  but  the  men  endeavour  to  give 
them  a  wefl -aimed  blow  on  the  head  or  snout,  by  which  they  are 
ttunned,  and  ^hey  then  dispatch  them  by  cutting  their  thix)at8. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  the  large  males,  when  they  find  that 
they  cannot  escape,  become  furious  and  make  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance. On  such  occasions  they  raise  themselves  on  their  hind 
legs,  with  their  jaws  wide  open,  ready  to  attack  tlieir  opponent, 
who  must  then  avoid  them  and  endeavour  to  knock  them  down 
with  his  club ;  but  if  the  seal  chances  to  meet  the  intendefl  blow 
with  his  open  mouth,  he  forces  the  club  from  the  man's  hands, 
and  throws  it  several  yards  from  him;,  in  which  case  the  man 
must  be  assisted  by  his  nearest  companion.  When  all  the  old 
seals  have  beeh  dispatched,  the  men  proceed 'farther  into  the 
cavern,  where  the  young  ones  remain  quiet  lying  on  the  dry 
rock,  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  people  or  the  lights,  and 
in  this  manner  become  an  easy  prey.  When  the  slaughter  is 
ended,  the  dead  seals  are  draa^ged  to  the  water,  and  being  made 
fast  to  a  rope,  are  drawn  out  by  the  people  in  the  other  boat; 
and  if  there  be  any  surf  at  the  time,  which  is  often  the  case^ 
though  the  most  favourable  period  is  chosen  for  this  labour,  the . 
inner  boat  is  drawn  out  in  the  same  manner.  Seal-catching  at 
present  is  not  so  productive  as  it  was  formerly.  From  eight  to 
ten  may  be  caught  in  most  of  these  caverns^  but  sometimes  the 
Dumber  killed  amounts  to  twenty  or  thirty/ 

The  coast  of  tbe  Feroe  islands  is  said  to  be  almost  entirely 
deserted  by  the  fish,  which  formerly  contributed  so  mtrch  ta 
the  food  and  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  But  a  taste  for  fish- 
ing is  still  retained  by  the  people,  though  often  to  the 
prejudice  of  agriculture.  The  whale  fishery  is  however,  some-^ 
times  productive  of  great  advantage  to  the  islanders.  Whales  of 
a  small  species  are  said  to  approach  F^roe,  *  in  shoals  of  frop 
one  bitndred  ,to  a  thousand/  Wheu  thase  sboals  are  dis- 
covered by  aome  of  the  fishing  boats,  great  art  is  displayed 
in  driving  them  on  sboi^.  Soifoetimes  the  whales  are  so  tame 
that  they  auffer  themselves  to  be  driven  before  the  boats  like 
a  ilock  of  sheep,  but  sometimes  they  become 'furious^  and 
iVastrate  iKVery  effort  to  pirevent  their  esca|)e. 

'  Vfl^pm  Ibe  sheal  :has  been  driven  into  a  cenfeiveAt  eresk^ 
CnxT.  Kbv.  Vol.  «0,  Jufy,  1810.  t 
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if  night  be.  approacbing,  the  fifhermen  muit  remain  at  rest  io 
their  boau/  m  order  to  keep  the  whales  confloed  till  the  ii»oni« 
ing;  but  if  they  have  the  <iay  before  them,  and  if  tUere  be  a 
sufficient  number  of  peopk  qollected  on  the  shore  to.meet  the 
Drhales  the  attack  then  begins,  and  affords  a  very  singular  anii 
terrible  spectacle  to  the  by-standers.  .  If  the  time  will  periait,  a 
fire  is  kindled  on  the  shore,  to  decfiv<;  the  vhalea;  for  it  iias 
been  discovered  by  experience,  that  they  are  accustomed  to  fol- 
low the  light  of  the  moon  when  it  appears  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  horizon,  or  shore  ;  and  the  smoke  of  the  fire  conCffals 
from  them  the  land.  The  boat>  in  the  meantime  are  arraDg-- 
ed  in  a  semi-circular  form  to  intefcept  the  whales  in  case 
they  should  endeavour  to  escape  wheii  attacked  on  all  ^ides. 

<  When  the  shoal  has  advaiiced  within  about  two  hnndfed 
fathoms  of  the  shore,  and  the  whales  have,  turned  their  heads 
towards  the  land,  which  is  the  position  io  which  the  fishermeo 
wish  them  to  be,  a  part  of  the  boats,  the  men  in  which  are  pro- 
Tided  with  the  proper  weapons,  begin  the  slaughter  by  ruwing  ^ 
into  .the  middle  of  the  shoal,  and  darting  their  tances  .into  the  ' 
whales  behind  the  t^il.  They,  however,  avoid  wounding  those 
whales  which  lie  close  to  the  boats,  because,  if  wounded,  they 
might  dash  the  boats  ^o  pieces,  and  hurt  the  men  in  them.  The 
'  shoal,  when  many  of  them  are  thus  wounded,  move  forwarti  with 
prodigious  force,  carrying  with  them  an  immense  body  of  vs^ter, 
and  a  gre'it  many  of  them  run  on  shore,  so  that  in  consequence 
of  the  reflux  of  the  water  they  are  left  on  dry  land ;  batHhc 
people  collected  on  the  shore  rush  on  them  in  a  furious  mannert 
and  with  their  sharp  knives  cut  every  whale  they  meet  with 
across  the  neck.  An  active  man  who  knows  how  to  make  use 
of  bis  knife,  can  at  two  strokes  cut  the  neck  to  the  bone  ;  and 
after  that  the  animal  by  its  ti^mbling  breaks  its  neck  entirely. 
The  people  drdg  the  whales  on  shore  by  thrusting  their  bands 
into  the  nole  through  which  they  breathe  ;  but  above  all  things 
they  must  not  touch  their  leyes,  for  if  they  did,  the  whales  would 

•  become  exceedingly  restless,  and  with  a  itroke  of  their  uil,  in 
-  ^  which  they  have  a  particular  strength,  might  hurt  the  men  who 

are  dragging  them.  The  sea  in  consequence  of  this  slaughter  be- 
comes as  red  as  blood,  and  the  whales  which  have  not  been 
wounded  remain  in  it,  as  it  were,  blinded,  or  bewildered  ;  aiMl  it 
is  very  singular,  that  when  a  wha)e  which  has  not  been  wounded 
gets  into  clear  water,  it  immediately  returns  to  the  bloody  water» 
where  it  becomes  a  sacrifice  to  its  mistake. 

*The  flesh  of  these  whales  is  eaten  fresh  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  account  it  agreeable  food,  and  certain  parts  are  even  used  ' 
by  foreigners  as  a  delicacy;  the  ilesh  below  the  blubber  has  a 

•  great  resemblance  to  beef,  both  in  taste  and  apfSearance ;  that 
which  ia  not  eaten  fVesh  is  cut  into  thick  stripes  and  kung  up  to 
be  dried,  llie  greater  pa^t  of  the  blubber  is  converted  into 
train  oil ;  but  some  of  it  is  salted  in  caf^ks  or  barrels,  and  in  want 

fV  •£ thepe,  ia  boats;  the  bhMier  on  the  back  is  suffered  la  femaia 
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oVi  the  animal  tilt  it  is  used ;  but  thAt  on  the  sides,  a^er  beings 
btin?  op  a  Wek  or  a  fottilt^hty  will  keep  several  yeats,  and  itf 
used  by- the  ifihabitarits  imtead  of  bacon. 

*  Besides  these  small  whales,  large  oiles,  called  dogUngen^^t^^ 
admecimea caught,  bat  chteflv  at  the  #ouU)«mmost  islands.  Thii 
kind  of  whale  is  easily  killed:  when  it  appears,  the  inbabttanta 
rpw  dose  Co  it,  and  scratch  it  on  the  back  with  an  oar,  by  which 
means  it  lies  perfectly  still;  they  then  close  ap,  its  breathing 
boles  with  wool,  whxb  prevents  it  from  diving  under  the  watef»f 
and  they  make  a  hole  in  iu  blubber,  into  which  they  tie  a  rope/ 
apd  thus  drag  it  on  ashore*  It  is  asserted,  that  the  animal  ex-, 
pen'ences  no  pain  from  the  hole  made  in  its  blubber,  but  rather 
an  agreeable  sensation,  which,  as  it  remains  so  qUiet.  appears  to* 
be  the  case.  When  it  has  been  broucfht  dear  to  the  land,  arid  the* 
rope  has  been  made  fast  on  shore,  others  row  around  it  in  boats,' 
aard  pierce  it  till  the  blood  gushes  out ;  but  this  Isfbour  is  at- 
tended with  vifry  great  danger,  as  it  then  beats  about  in  a  ter^ 
rible  mannrr  M^ith  its  tail.  The  blubber  of  this  whale  is  not 
uaed  ^s  fbod;  if  it  be  eaien  by  any  of  the  inhabitants,  it  passes' 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  oommuaicates  lo  the  dolbea 
a  yellow  colour  and  a  foatid  iMnell/  •:    • 

-  Ilie  remaining  sections  of  this  work  relate  to  the  *  dixhion 
of  landf  *  m^chanicSf  tradesmen,  and  servants,*  •  traded 
*  tndnner  of  life!  dress^  '  housa  and  buildings*  ^pirsons 
and  character  of  the  inhahitanls*  *  virtue  and  vice,  'fan* 
guage,  learning*  ^'superstition,'  ' weddings/  ' diseases  and 
rtmedibs,*  'population,*  *  revenue/  *  religious  establishment/ 
'income  of  the  clergy,*  ' income  of  the  churches,*  '  militarif 
establishment/  '  provision  for  the  poor/  ^  roads  andconvt^, 
mencefoT^  travefling/  Most  of  these  topics  are  very  briefly 
touched;  but  the  author  has  said  enough,  and  would  have* 
been  tedious  if  he  had  written  more.  This  volume  contains 
a  very  full  and  circumstantial  description  of  the  Fcrod  (slauds, 
ivi^ch  appears  to  surpass  all  thai  have  preceded  it  iu  copi« 
ousoess  anlf  accurar^y  of  detail.  'Mr.  Landt  i<j  evidently  a 
ofian  of  learning,  good  sense,  and  just  observation ;  and  the 
translator  has  performed  his  part  of  the  task  hiuch  better 
than  translators  usually  do. 


Art.  IX.-^The  Borough;  a  Poem',  in  tweaij/  four  Letters. 
By  the  'Re-q,  G.  Crabbe,  LL.  B.     London,  Hutcbard^ 
\  Svd.  ppxl  34^.     1810, 

WE  were  much  pleased  at  the  annoonrenDent  of  the  pre* 
^ont  publication,  from  a  recollection  of  the  great  pleasara 
which  Mr,  Crabbe  imparted   to  us  on  a  former  orcasioo* 
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We^  therefore^  seized  (Iiis  Dew  vpltuiie  \Tith  ayiditj*  and  fairl/ 
read  if  through  ;  and  i hough  we  find  it  necessary  tp  point  out 
many  considerable  faults  in  ity  yet  u|>ott  the  whol^  we  ar» 
l^und  ^  confers  that  Mr.  Cs.  powers  of  gleaning  itre  not  aft  ail 
dittiinished.  ^  We  suppose  that  most  of  oiir  readera  well  kiiovh 
the  Mforks  of  this  gentleman,  and  remember  his  peculiariiiei/ 
both  good  and  bud;  the  faiti  i  fulness  and  spirit  ol  hissatirey- 
bis  accurate  delineation  of  almcist  every  species  of  charaetei'^ 
his  easv  and  simple  flow  of  poetical  diction,  his  roniirtiial 
intermixture  of  patlietic  and  ludicrous  observation,  a^d  the  teir 
of  good  nature,   which  tempers  the  rig'^ur   of  liis  severest 
passages  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  on  the  other,  Ms  frequently 
paitiful  miuuteness   of  (jtuscription,    his   occasiiinaily,  prosaic/i 
f^uliarity» appiiruachipg'  almost  to,vulgunty,.his  igiHMranceoC* 
'.||)e  last  and  greatest  art,  tt;e  art  to  blot/  bis  carelessness  of 
st)l?,  and  abqve  all^.v^hat  is  perkctly  uniHrariantable,  his  inac- 
oiraciesin  language  ,.andeven  in  gcamumlical  construction.  1  be . 
pfesent  tiork  has  all  the  above-mentioned  characteristics,  in 
aa  great  a  degree  as  Mr.  C's.  former  publxation;  and  on  one 
score,  we  mejan  prolixity,  is  (-m  more  reprehensible.    The  nar- ' 
raU\e  is  frequently  dravin  out  with  a  gossiping  and  tame  tedi* 
evs^essy.  without  either  point  or  humour  to  ro^^^e  or  keen 
alive  the  attention,     'the  versification  also  is  frequently  very 
hai:sh,  and  there  are  numherlcss  instances  of  such  ungraceful; 
epntractions  ^s  '  he*d*  for  *  he  would,*  ,*could'nt*for  '  could 
not/  'you'd'  for  *  you  would/ &c.  &c.  there  are  even  many 
pages'  of  mere  prose;  and  Me  cannot  help  mentioning  die 
author's  very  unpoetical  habit  of  givmg  two  names  to  bis 
heroes  and  heroines;  such  as  Dolly  Murray,  Jacob  Holme;!^ 
4bel  Keen^,  Mister  Smith,  8cc.  Slc.     This  frequently  gives 
an  air  of  drollery  to  the  most  pathetip  passages^  and  is  too 
familiar  even  for  the  most  familiar  qarrativc*     Preceding  the 
poem  is  a  long  rambling  preface^  which  is  a  mer^  string  of, 
dnll  ill  written  apologies,  for  what  Mr.  C.  coLC<)ives  to  be 
exceptionable  parts  in  his  work  :  he  here  seems  inclined  to 
ffiye  a  salve  for  many  of  the  wounds,  which  his  verses  inilicitj . 
and  evinces  an  evasiveness  which  in  some  degree  detracts  from 
that  respect,  which  we  are  disposed  to   bear  towards  Him. 
This^anticipation  ofjcriticism,  though  very  fashionable  in 
France,  has  never  TJecn  'tolerated  in  England  :  there  is  an  air 
of  vanity:  and  (;onceit  about  it,  which  is  not  congenial  to 
English  sense.     We  certainty  wish,  that,  in  the  present  iiv- 
stance,  it  had  been  omitted,  as  it  is  very  fatiguing  and  perfectly 
unnecessary  :  but  we  will  now  hasten  to  the  contemplation  of 
tbe^poem,  which  not  merely  ftx>m  the  justly  acqni'f^d  fame 
of  its  author,  but  from  its  magnitudej- its. novelty  of  subjects- 
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tnd  variety  of  topics,  dtmands/  tve  think,  a'  very  particular 
tttteniioii.  We  conceive  that  of  a  lon^;  and  diversifit- d  work, 
divided  into  twenty-four  letters,  we  cannot  glv^  the  reqder  any 
adequate  idea,  unless  hy  giving  30uie  account  of  the  sufijt  ct 
of  each  portion*  and  by  maiing  some  obaer 'nations  oo  the 
aotbor's  aietfiod  of  trealikig  it,  '   ' 

The  first  fetter  exiiibits  a  general  description  of  the  Boroiigb, 
and  though  the  author  8a\s  that  it  contains  nothing  which 
particularly  oilts  for  renijirk,  we  most  decidr^dly  dissent  irom 
dits  modest  opin. on.  We 'agree  with  him  when  he  mentions 
at  the  opening  of  ihe  lettor,  the  diffirultv  of  describing  a 
Borough^  witli  its  alleys,  lune;»,  and  streets,  its  various  build« 
hjgs. 

•  The  Town  hall  turning,  and  the  Prospect-row  ; 

but  he  has  ingeniously  contrived  to  lessen  or  remove  ihia  dW 
s^iActe,  by  placing  his  Borough  close  to  tiie  sea.  By  thi* 
artifice  he  is  enabi  >d  to  adorn  liis  stii>ject  with  the  poetic  aid9 
of  sea-views,  shipwreck!^,  &c.  iii«»teud  of  tatigniug  th« 
reader  with  the  necessarily  prosaic  details  of  terraces  and 
crescents.  There  are  several  beauties  in  ^his  descrtpiivi 
sketch,  besides  two  pleasingly  accurate  pictures  of  a  Di^dget 
and  some  *  half-naked  sea  boys/  We  Mere  much  struck  with 
the  following  account  of  a  storm  which  combine's  the  merits  of 
correctness  and  poetical  repieseiitution,  thougl\*  pertiap^  tlie 
enumeration  uf  the  attendnisr  circumstances,  may^  by  tome 
readers,  be  thought  too  pcirii<:ulur. 

'  •  All  where  the  eye  detltiht^,  yet  dreads  to  roaiti, 
Tlie  breakini^  bIMoWs  t^tist  the  flying  foam 
Up(m  the  biiu>ws  risinj<— all  the  deep 
Is  Pestles^  chaot^e  ;  the  waves  so  swdfed  and  fteop'. 
Breaking  aaid  sinking,  and  the  i^unken  swells, 
Mor  one,  one  •moment,  in  its  station  dwells/ 

'  Far  off  the  petrH,  in  the  trouhTed  way. 
Swims  with  her  brood,  or  flutters  in  the  spray  ; 
She  rise's  oftV'n;  oftru  droops  acjaio, 
-  And  spurts  at  ease  on  the  tmnpestuous  main: 
High  oVr  the  reslless  deep  above  the  reach 
Of  gunners'  hope,  vast  flti^hts  of  wLld-<kicks  stretch; 
Inshore  their  passage  tribes  of  fiea*gu1ls  urf»e. 
And  drop  tor  prey  witbui  the  sweeping:  surge: 
Or  clap  the  bleek  while  puiion  to  t be  breast, 
And  in  the  rcsiless  ccenii  dip  tor  rest. 
DaikiK'SS  be'p:ins  to  reij^n  :  Uie  louder  wind 
Appals  tlie  weak  andiawes  the  firmer  mind  :  *" 

Hark  to  those  sounds,  they're  from  distress  at  sea  I 
How  quick  tbey  come  I  xUi^i  terrors  may  theirc  be  \ 
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Yc«,  'tU  a  driven  vessel :  I  discern,  .  \^ 

Light8»  signs  of  terror,  gleaming  from  the  stern  ; 

Others  btrhuld  them  too,  and  from  th^  town 

In  variops  parties  seamen  hurry  doiin. 

prbm  parted  clouds  the  moon  her  radUnee  throw9 

On  the  wild  wares  and  all  the  danger  shows : 

Bnt  bhows  them  beaming  in  her  shiDing  ve^^ 

Terrific  splendour  1  gloom  in  glory  drest !  .      't 

This  for  a  moment,  and  then  cloads  again 

.Hide  every  beam,  and  fear  and  darkness  retgn. 

But  hear  yre  now  those  sounds  f  do  lights  appear  j 

I  see  them  not !  the  storm  alone  I  bear : 

And  lo!  the  sailors'  homeward  t^ke  their  way : 

Man  must  endure — let  us  submit  and  pray'    p.  10, 11,  12* 

The  Dutch  minuteness,  the  particularity  so  observable  in 
Ur.  Cr^bh^'a  delineations,  at  the  B^me  tiqie  that  it  prodoc^ 
«n  air  of  truth  and  life,  not  unfrequ^q^ly  destroys  |he  potticai: 
f  flfect  which  would  arise  .from  the  conieoiplatioq  of  %  whok, 
\^y  confining  the  attention  to  the  ctiriQi49ly  labottr^d  and  some*. 
pmen  servile  develppni^nt  of  the  part».  Where  the  de«criptioi| 
is  short,  minutrpeM  gives  spirit ;  but  if  lopg^  it  degenerates  intq 
dryness  aiid  imbecility. 

'  The  Church'  is  the  subject  of  the. nest  4^Uer  ;•  that  ia^  in 
the  sexton's  sense  of  the  wprk-^'  a  TfiU  BuiUUpg  with  « 
Tower  and  Bel^.'  . 

'  Where  priest  and  clerk  with  joint  exertion  striv^ 

To  keep  the  ardour  of  their  flock  alive  ; 

That  by  ^is  periods  eloquent  nmi  grave. 

This  by  responses  and  a  w^H-set  stave : 

These  for  the  hving :  but  uhi^ii  life  be  fled, 

I  toll  myself  the  requiem  for  the  dead/  p,  17» 

In  this  Letter  Mr.  Crabbe  ridicules  with  considerable  felicity 
the  common- phce  eulogies  paid  to  the  dead  by  the  mournful 
l/i'idow,  duteous  son,  and  disUessed  frier.d,  and  (hen  gives  a 
pleasing,  and  affecting  narrative  of  a  real  mourner  in  tlie  per«» 
$on  of  an  amiable  ^irl  lamenting  the  death  of  her  lover.  Tbf 
following  lines  seem  to  us  exqui&itely  beautiful : 

'  One  day  he  lighter  se^m'd,  and  they  forgot 
The  care,  the  dread,  the  anguish  of  their  lot : 
They  spolse  with  cheerfulne«»s  and  peen^'d  lo  think. 
Yet  said  not  so — •'  perhaps  he  will  not  sink :" 
A  su<Uien  brightness  in  h\»  look  appeared^ 
A  burlden  vi^roiir  in  his  voice  was  beard  : 
She  hati  been  rending  in  the  bock  of  prayer, 
Ji^nA  led  him  forth  and  placed  him  in  bis  chair ; 
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Lively  he  seem'd  and  «poke  of  all  he  knew. 
The  friendly,  many  and  the  favourite  few  ; 
Nor  one  that  day  did  he  to  mind  recall, 
Dut  she  has  treasured,  and  she  loves  them  all  y 
When  in  her  way  she  meets  them,  they  afipear. 
Peculiar  people-^eath  has  made  them  dean 
He  nam'd  his.  friend,  bat  then  his  band  she  prest. 
And  fondly  whisper*d»  **  Thou  must  go  to  rest ; 
^        "  ^  g^/'  he  said,  but  as  he  spoke,  she  found 

His  hand  more  oold»  and  fluttering  was  the  sound ; 
Then  gaz'd  aflrigbten'd  ;  but  she  caught  at  last, 
A  dying  look  of  k>Te,  and  all  was  past.'  p,  26» 

Tiie  third  Letter  presents  U3  ivitb  a  pair  of  portraits,  the 
Vicar  and  the  Curate  in  the  very  best  style  of  the  authpr* 
The  character  of  the  mild  but  inanimate  vicar,  who  is  free 
from  vice,  because  he  is  exempt  from  passiou  and  feeling, 
wb6  acts  not  wrong,  because  he  has  not  energy  to  act  at  all, 
whose  peace  is  never  disturbed  by  the  vices  and  sclii^sms  of 
his  floek;  but  who  feels  deep  chagrin  because  the  good  old 
chrisrtfan  custom  of  adorning  churches  witli.  holly  and  Qiisle- 
toe'  is  ahnost  abolished ;  in  short,  whose  virtue  is  without 
worth  because  it  is  without  effort ;  whose  benevolence  eva* 
poirates  in  ^vords  ;  whose  life  is  mere  vegetation.  This 
character  is  drawn  with  equal  fidelity  and  animation, 

'  Fiddling  and  fishing  were  his  arts  :  at  times. 
He  alteKd  sermons,  and  be  aim'd  at  rhymes ; 
And  his  fair  friends  ;  not  yet  intent  on  cards. 
Oft  be  amus'd  with  riddles  andchavadts.' 


♦  For  sects  he  car'd  not :  they  are  not  of  w, 
Nor  need  we,  brethren,  their  concerns  discuss : 
But  'tis  the  change,  the  schism  at  home  I  feel ; 
Ills  few  perceive,  and  none  have  skill  to  heal ; 
«  •  •  «  «  « 

Churches  are:  now  of  holy  song  bereft, 
And  half  our  ancient  customs  chang'd  or  left ; 
Few  sprigs  of  ivy  are  at  Christifias  seen,    * 
Nor  crimson  berry  tips  the  holly's  green  ; 
'p  «  «  »  «  «> 

^Tbe  rich  approved— of  tliem  in  awe  he  stood; 
The  poor  admir'd — tbey  all  believ'd  him  good  ; 
The  oki  and  serious  of  nis  habiu»  spoke. 
The  frank  and  youthful  lov'd  his  pleasant  Joke  ; 
Mamma  aj)prov'd  a  safe  contented  gueat. 
And  miss  a  friend  Xo  back  a  small  request ;  ' 
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In  him  bis  flock  found  nothing  to  condemn  ; 

)lim  MCtVies  lik'd — be  never  troubled  ibem  ; 

No  trifles  fdil'd  bis  yielding  mind  to  please. 

And  all  his  passions  i^ank  in  early  ease  ; 

Nor  oqe  so  old  has  left  this  world  of  sin^. 

More  like  the  being  that  he  enter'd  in/  pp.  34—36. 

The  history  of  tiie  amiable^  learned,  btit  distressed^  curate, 
Uf  we  dare  say,  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  since  it 
has  alreadj^  appeared  in  print,  and  was  recited  at  the^last  anni- 
versary biit  one  of  the  Literary  Fund.  In  interest  and  sim- 
plicity, in  charming  facihty  of  narrative,  we  think  it  may 
safely  defy  comparison  with  any  thing  similar  in  the  whole 
fange  of  English  poetry. 

Letter  IV.  After  giving  a  concise  account  of  Jews^  Swe* 
fienburgians,  Baptists,  8lc.  our  utbor  dedicates  the  greater 
part  of  this  letter  to  the  description  of  the  Calvinist  and  the 
Arminian.  To  render  the  impression  piore  lively,  he  makes 
(each  of  these  faq^tics  give  a  speciipen  of  bis  opinions  io  n 
sort  of  sermon  versified  :  these  copies  of  Methodist  iernioqs 
bave  all^  the  length  and  lediousness  of  their  originals,  without 
that  piauaJite  peculiarity  of  expression^  which  renders  them 
$o  laughable  in  the  mouths  of  the  real  prepcbers :  the  lan- 
guage is  inanimate,  prosaic,  and,  compared  with  Mr,  Crabbe'A 
usual  power  of  satirical  expression,  exceedingly  feeble. 

We  willingly  pass  from  this  subject  to  the  next  letter, 
lirhich  gives  the  history  of  a  borough  election*  Here  Mr. 
fi^rabbe  is  himself  agaii|.  >  Yfe  believe  there  is  iiothing  very 
priginal  in  tiie  topics  of  his  satire ;  but  we  never  recollect  to 
bave  seen  them  animadverted  upon  with  such  truth  and  spirit, 
"llie  character  of  the  mayor  is  well  drawn,  and  bas  sufficient 
probability  ;  yet,  perhaps,  one  incident,  though,  according  to 
Mr.  Crabbe,  it  realLy  occurred,  is  too  particular  to  be  tiien- 
tioned  in  a  general  anonymous  portrait.  We  allude  to  the 
ypircunistance  of  his  being  a  stranger  to  the  method  of  increas- 
ipg  money  by  the  loan  of  it.  The  incident  is  more  (briefly 
fjescnbed  in  the  prose  of  (he  Preface  : 

^  With  treo^bling  hand  and  dubious  lookj  the  careful  mai) 
|*eceived  and  surveyed  the  bond  given  to  him  ;  and  after  a  sigh 
or  two  of  lingering  mistrust,  he  placed  it  in  tl)e  coffer,  whence 
be  bad  just  before  taken  his  cash.*    p.  xxvi. 

I1)e  incident  is  not  the  more  natural  and  defensible  be- 
cause it  once  topk  place,  any  more  than  a  cock  with  three 
legs  is  tQ  be  exhibited  as  a  speciipen  of  the  gallinaceous, 
genus.  Mr.  Crabbe  ends  his  enumeration  of  the  evils  atteqn 
dant  upon  an  ^lectionj^  with'the  following;  just  obsefvatiqp  \ 
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*  But  tbw  adittitted ;  be  It  stUl  agreed, 
•Tbt^te  i4l  efTects  froqi  noble  cause  proceed; 
Though  hke  some  vile  excrescences  they  be. 
The  tree  they  spring  from  is  a  sacred  ifee, 
Ai^d  Us  true  produce^  strength  and  liberty/     y.  7^» 
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The  next  three  letters  are  dedicated  to  tb^  projCeaaioitt  of  ^ 
law  and  phasic,  and  to  trades.  In  the  iirst,  tb^  auUiur  iaaiiea  * 
with  no  unsparing  hand  the  oppression  an4  chicauttf;y  of  .c«r-> 
tain  law-practitiooers,  first  generally  and . aftefwarda  mora' 
particularly,  in  a  striking  picture  of  a  man  of  llie  oame  of ' 
Swallow.  This  character  bears  a  very  observable  reaemblaiict 
to  that  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach^  in  Massinger's  play  of  *  a  Nev 
Way  to  pay  Old  Debts/  It  is  drawn,  or  rather  dashed,  with 
a  bold  and  masterly  hand ;  but  we  hope  and  think  tbal  the 
features  are  exaggerated  into  unnatural  frightfulne^s.  In  our 
opinion,  it  would  not  be  easy  for  a  man  at  the  preaeol  day 
to  rest  with  such  undisturbed  triuuiph  in  his  villainy,.  Soim 
honest  and  equally  skilful  lawyer  would  defect  hia  enormities, 
and  drive  the  wretch  from  a  fraternity,  which  bt  disgraced. 
The  character  is  too  long  for  transcription,  and  to  select  a 
part  of  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  whole.  Air.  Crabbe  has 
fiot  succeeded  so  well  in  hb  history  of  the  empyric :  it  contains 
no  humour,  and  the  language  is  tame  ;  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
we  have  little  doubt  that  some  of  the  circumstances  in  it  weiv 
copied  from  tlie  life,  ^  ^ 

*  Who  would  not  lend  a  synapaihising  s'^b^ 
To  hear  yon  infoiit's  pUy^inairiQg  cry  f 
That  feeble  sob,  uahke  the  oew-'born  note^ 
Which  came  with  vigour  from  the  op'ning  throat  ; 
When  air  and  light  first  rush'd  on  lungs  and  eyes. 
And  there  was  life  and  spirit  in  the  cries ; 
Now  an  abortive,  faint  attempt  to  weep 
Is  all  we  hear ;  sensation  is  asleep. 
The  boy  was  healthy,  and  at  first  ezpress'd 
His  feelmgs  loudly,  when  be  faifd  to  rest. 
When  cramm'd  with  food,  and. tightened  ev'ry  limb, 
To  cry  aloud  was  what  psrtain'd  to  him  ; 
Then  the  good  nurse  (who,  had  she  borse  a  brain. 
Had  sought  the  cause  that  made  ber  babe  complain ;) 
Has  all  her  efibrts  (lov'mg  soul)  applied 
To  set  the  cry,  and  not  the  cause,  aside ; 
She  gave  her  pow'riui  sweet  without  remorse, 
-The  Sleeping  Corito/— <sbe  had  tried  its  force, 
Kepeaiing  oft :  the  iofant,  freed  from  pain 
Rejected  food,  but  took  the  dose  again. 
Sinking  to  sleep;  while  she  her  joy  expressed, 
7)iat  herdea^  charge  could  sweetly  take  his  test: 
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Soon  may  she  spare  her  oorditfl ;  not  a  doubt 

Remains,  but  quickly  he  will  rest  without/    pp.  ICO,  101 . 

In  the  Letter  ou  Trades,  we  see  little  worthy  of  remark,  ex- 
cept that  towards  the  end^  there  is  considerable  skill  displayed 
in  the  effigies  of  a  prudent^  rigid,  tradesman,  who  rules  by  fear 
inatead  of  mildness,  and  then  feels  auger  and  disappointment 
at  seeing  his  wife  coldly  dutiful,  and  bis  children  timid  and 
reserved,  instead  of  being  cheerful,  affectionate,  and  frank. 
There  is  a  conversational  air  in  the  latter  part  of  the  episode^ 
which  gives  great  spirit  to  the  sketch. 

^  He  look'd  around  him — '*  Harriet,  dost  thou  love  i*' 

*'  I  do  my  duty,"  said  the  timid  dove  ; 

"Good  heav'u,  your  duty  !  prithee,  tell  me  now— 

To  love  and  honour — was  not  that  your  vow  ? 

Come;  my  good  Harriet,  1  would  gladly  seek 

Your  inmost  thought — why  can't  the  woman  speak  ? 

Have  you  not  all  things  ?" — ''  Sir,  do  I  complain  ?'* 

*«  No,  that's  my  part,  which  I  perform  in  vain^ 

I  want  a  simple^ answer  and  direct ; 

But  you  evade ;  yes,  'tis  as  I  suspect. 

Come  then,  my  children  !  Watt !  upon  your  knees,  • 

Vow  that  you  love  me.'* — "  Yes,  sir,  if  you  please." 

*'  Again  !  by  heav'n,  it  mads  me ;  I  require 

Love ;  and  they'll  do  whatever  I  desire  ; 

^bus  too  my  people  hhun  me ;  I  would  spend 

A  thousand  pounds  to  get  a  single  friend  ;  ' 

I  would  be  happy  ;  I  ^ve  means  to  pay 

For  love  and  friendship,  and  you  run  away  ; 

Ungrateful  creatures !  why,  you  seem  to  dread' 

My  very  looks;  l.know  you  wish  me  dead. 

Come  hither,  Nancy  !  you  must  hold  me  dear ; 

Hither,  I  say  ;  why,  .what  have  you  to  fear  ?  * 

You  see  I'm  gentle  ;  come,  you  trifler,  come  ; 

My  God,  she  trembles  1  idiot,  leave  the  room  ! 

Madam  !  your  children  hate  me ;  I  suppose 

They  know  their  cue ;  you  make  them  all  my  foes ; 

I've  not  a  friend  ia  all  the  world,  not  ooe  ; 

I'd  be  a  bankrupt  sooner ;  nay,  'tis  done  ; 

In  ev'ry  better  hope  of  life  I  fail, 

You're  all  lormenters,jBnd  my  bouse  a  jail;     / 

Out  of  my  sight  I  I'll  sit  and  make  my  will —     • 

What !  glad  to  go  ?  stay,  devil^  and  be  still ; 

Tis  to  your  uncle's  cot  you  wish 'to  run. 

To  learn  tp  live  at  ease  and.  be  iHidone  ;  . 

Him  you  can  love,  who  lost  his  whole  estate^ 

And  I,  who  gain  your  fortunes^,  have  your  bate  ;  '      ^ 

Tis  in  my 'absence  you  yourselves  enjoy: 

Tvtui,  arc  you^Ud  t*  kisje  «ni  i-^elt  t^,  boy-; 
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\^M^  does  he  answer  f* — '•  Yes,  upon  niy,floun 

No  awe,  1^0  ftar,  no  duty,  no  contrmil  I 

Away .!  away  !  ten  thousand  devits  seize 

All  I  possess,  ahd  plunder  when  they  please; 

What's  wealtij  lo  ine  ?— yes,  ye*,  it  gives  me  sway  ; 

And  you  shall  feel  il — Go,  hegone,  I  say  V*     pp.  114,  ll5. 

The  next  four  Letters  nre  employed  in  describnig  the  amuse- 
tnenta,  Sec.  ot*  the  Borough.  In  the  first,  where  the  author 
leads  us  to  the  sea  side,  he  hud  a  favouitihte  opportunity  of 
depicting  $ome  of  the  bolder  portions  of  marine  scenery; 
instead  of  \«hich,  he  ciioosts  to  dwell  with  the  ostentatiousiy 
mimite  accuracy  of  a  meri'  naturalist  on  such  hubjects  as  sea- 
nettles,  murine  vermes,  &c.  Although  we  run  the  hazard 
of  being  called  vulgar,  (for  Mr.  Crabbe  says,  these  are 

'  Treasures  the  vul^^^ar,  in  their  scorn  reject;') 

yet,  we  cannot  help  wishing^  he  had  omitted  thie^  detail  of 
ihem  :  we  allow  that  tlu-v  aie  veiy  curious  and  pleasing  to 
the  sight,  and  we  hrive  no  doubt  his  description  is  perfectly 
correct ;  yet,  we  dmdt  that  they  tnake  a  sorry  figure  in  poetry. 
We  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  following  (>asjiage  : 

*  All  icetw^  like  these  the  tender  maid  should  shun. 

Nor  to  a  mi^tv  beech  m  aulumn  run;  - 

hluch  shviuld  she  guard  <iuainst  the  ev'nio^  cold. 

And  her  flight  shape  with  fle(»cy  warmth  infold  ;  ^ 

This  she  adcnit*^ ;  but  not  with  so  much  ease, 

Gvives  up  the  mght-walk  where  th'  attendants  please: 

Hor  have  I  siH'n,  pate,  vapour'd,  through  the  day, 

\Vith  crowded  paities  at  the  midui{;ht  play; 

Faml  in  the  mom  ;  no  powers  could  >he  txert, 

Arnij^ht  with  Pam  dcliifhied  and  alert  ; 

In  a  small  shop  site's  raiDed  with  a  crowd, 

jSpeath'd  th«-  thick  air,  and  coo^h'd  and  laugh'd  aloud; 

She  uho  will  trentble  if  her  eye  explore 

^'  The  S'liallest  monstrous  mouse  that  creeps  on  floor;*' 

Whom  the  kind  doctor  charged  with  shaking  head, 

At  early  ht'Ur  to  quit  the  beaux  for  hed  ; 

She  has,  c^ntemnrng  fear,  gone  duwu  the  dance, 

Tiil  she  perceiv'd  the  rosy  morn  advance  ; 

Thi  n  she  ha**'wonder'd,  fainting  o'er  her  tea, 

Her  d.ops  and  julip  should  so  useless  be; 

Ah  !  sure  her  joys  must  ravish  ev'ry  sense. 

Who  buys  a  portion  at  such  vast  expence/     pp,  124,  lt?5, 

Kow,  this  advice  is  very  good>  quite  seeundtmariem;  but  it 
^ould  have  auittuDr.IJudian'sDoineaticMedicioe  better  tfias 
f  ^^sc fiptiye  poeoi.   .  Mevertt)elajyi^  aft  ii  is  re»Uy  very  prndeut 
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counsel,  we  rerotnmcnd  it  to  all  youn^  lirdies  ;  who,  per^aps^ 
^ill  listen  to  advice  from  a  poet,  which  they  would  spuru 
from  a  physician  ;  and  if  they  reject  it,  it  will  make  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  receipt-book  of  all  good  medical  house-wives* 
Tlie  letter  ends  with  a  long  rigmarole  story  of  a  party  of 
pleasure,  who  landed  on  an  islet,  and  their  boat  having  drifted, 
were  in  danger  of  beiu^  o\er\i helmed  by  the  rising  of  the 
ode.  Now,  there  is  nolliing  %ery  laughable  in  all  this;  but 
realty  the  narrative  is  given  in  so  prolix  and  gossiping  a  style^ 
that  we  felt  more  inclined  to  titter  than  to  sympathise  witb 
the  unfortunate  sufTerers. 

In  the  card  table"  squabble  in  the  tenth  Letter,  there  is  som* 
ease  and  considerable  humour  ;  and  we  dare  say,  the  traits  are 
not  all  exaggerated  l*be  whule  stvie  of  this  letter,  and  in- 
deed of  the  greater  part  of  the  volume,  stronglv  reminds  us 
of  Covipcr's  manner  in  some  of  those  stratigely  neglected 
conversational  pieces,  which  breathe  the  very  soul  of  Horace; 
bat  we  have  not  here  Co\vper*s  smartness  and  dexterity  of 
address.  There  is  a  good  description  of  drunkenness  in  tbii^ 
letter ;  but  the  chib  of  smokers,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  tlia 
dissertation  on  *  SociH  Meetings,'  could  not  fail,  unfortu- 
nately,  lo  call  to  our  recollection  the  very  facetioiuj  essay  of 
Goldsmith  on  the  same  subject ;  and,  on.  comparison,  though 
Mr.  Crabbe's  introduction  ts  good,  the  interrupted  dialogue 
of  the  smokitig  brethren  is  infinitely  beneath  the  richly  hu- 
mourous conversation  in  the  essay  to  which  we  have  above 
alluded. 

In  the  Letter  on  Tpn«»,  Mr.Crahbe  descants  at  some  length 
OD  the  difficulty  of  handling  iWii  subject  in  verse.  Now  there 
does  not  appear  to  us  a  v\  hit  more  difficult  in  this  than  any 
other  subject,  which  he  has  veisilied  without  the  least  appa- 
rent suspicion  of  untrnctabiltty.  We  see  nothing  particular  , 
in  this  letter  fxcrpt  the  stor^  %^iih  which  it  concludes^  and 
that  has  some  rnei  it. 

Letter  Xll.  Mr^Crahbe  here  inveighs  with  considerable 
severity,  jet  we  think  with  *  more  of  sorrow  than  of  anger,*' 
against  the  strolling  players.  1  he  follies,  the  miseries;  and 
the  vices,  of  this  Thtspian  rartt,  by  tutns,  excite  our  laughter, 
our  sorrow,  and  our  detestation  ;  apd  we  tiiink  that  Mr. 
Crabbe  could  not  have  employed  his  talonts  better  than  in 
liolding  out  to  the  \ouiig  and  thoughtless  the  real  picture  of 
that  state  of  life,  which  has  too  .spa  uy  eluirms  for  the  idle  and 
theintxperienced.  'I  here  is  a  particularly  beautiful  portrait  of 
the  poor  vein  miriner,  seduced  hrom  her  decent  employment 
to  thia  lirfe'of'  vice  and  wretehedness  ;  and  "we  fecommend  t6' 
fil  idk^  diaobedieut  lad^i-iH^ther  coHegtaral  or  appreutii^^ 
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fvbether  educated  or  illiterate,  Mr.  Crabbers  sb-ibing  llistoiy 
of  Fi:ederick  Thoinp^ioii.  We  cannot  leave  tbu  letl^r,  wUb« 
out  («uotio{  the  followk^  exquisite,  address  to  tlie.  lUAdliiif 
tribe: 

*  Sad,  h^ppy  race  !  soon  rais'd  and  soon  depress'd. 
Your  Uayi  aH  past  in  jeopjirdy  and  jest  ;■ 
PooV  uithout  prudence^  with  afflictions  vaifi,  •     • 

Not  warn'd  by  misVy,  not  enriohed  by  gain  ; 
Wbtnn  justice,  pity ing»  chides  from  place  to  plaee, 
A  waociViotf^  careless,  wretched»  (nerry  race ; 
.    Who  cheeifui  looks  assume,  au«l  play  the  parjts 
Of  happy  roverti  wah  replnioj^  hearts  ^ 
Then  ca^t  of!*  care«  and  in  the  nii/nic  pain 
Of  tragic  woe,  feel  sprits  light  and  va»n  : 
Distress  and  hope — the  mi  ikVs,  *  he  body's  wear, 
Tlie  niMi*8  alflictioii,  and  the  actor's  tear: 
Alternate  times  of  fasting  and  excess 
Are  your's,  ye  smdipij  children  of  distrC5s/       p,  IdS. 

.  TheXIIlib.XlVth,  XVth,andXVlth  Letters  contain  a« 
account  of  the  Ahns-house,  ibi  truatfeay  and  inhabitants.  Thac 
cfaardcter  of  Mr«  Denys  Brand,  and  bis  *  pride  that  affect* 
humility/  afford  one.  proof,  aoioii|;  many  others,  of  Mr^ 
CSrabbe*s  power  of  Jceen  observatioGw  The  character  of 
Itlaney,  the  old. man  with  young  vices,  and  the  corrupt  Midi 
frivolous  CJielia,  desei^ve  to  be  repeatedly  read  for  their  g|«tl 
moral  utility.  The  author  has  thought  proper  to  apologise  in 
bis^Prefet^efor  the  portrait  of  Benbow  :  this  was  perfectly 
iinnecessaryt  since  it  is  perhaps  tlie  most  useful  cbaraeteo  m 
tfift  book*  It  is  a  lively  picture  of  those  worthless  seoundrdc^ 
who  are  called  honest  Je/lows^  beoanse  they  get  drmik  urith. 
fvery  body,  aud.have  the  ignorant  soft  of  good  nature. to :be 
Iriends  \^ih  every  body  over  the  bottle. 

The,  best  pai  ta  of  the  XVUth  Letter  are  a  giowing  do^ 
acription  qf  a  recovered  patient,  (which,  however,  is  far  be- 
neath that  most  animated  one  in  Gray's  Ode  on  Vicissitude,) 
«vi  the  ch^iracter  of  £usebius,  whom  revilinga  and  aUod^ 
oply  stimulated  to  greater  exertions  of  virtue. 

Of  the  XVlIIib  Letter  we  shall  .merely  observe  thatks 
description  of  '  the  large  buildings  let  out  to  several  poor 
inhabitants,'  is  a  specimen  of  bis  best  and  worst  style.  It 
has  accuracy,  truth,  and  vigour ;  but  at  die  same  time^  is 
painfully  and  disgustingly  minute. 

Le/fe;sXlX,'XX,  XXI,  and  XXU.  In  these  four 
Letters,  we  ar<^  presented  with  as  many  characters.  .The 
parish-clerk  and  the  clerk  in  ofike,  which  the  autho^  in  bis 
rreface  mentions^  as  perhaps  too  similar,  needed  not  this 
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•pologj.  Te  is  true  they  both  fall  from  Dpfigtrtnesa  to  vice  f 
but  in  every  feature  which  denotes  character,  they  are  totally 
dt^stmihir.  Thetitory  of  Jachin  is  told  with  most  skiti :  after 
describing,  with  considerable  humour,  the  rigid  formalities  of 
this coU-blooded  phariseey  Mr.  Crabbe  very  properly  assumes 
a  grave  tone  when,  treating  of  his  crimes.  Pope,  in  his  cha- 
racter of  Sir  Balaam,  to  which,  in  some  respects,  ihb  tale 
bears  a  resemblance,  has  not  been  equally  cautious. ;  he  iokes 
Ikroughottt ;  and  cbnsigna  hhi  unhappy  simier  to  the  gallows 
and  the  devil,  with  the  same  unconcerfied  levity  as  wlien  he 
is  talking  of  his  additional  padding  and  gifts  of  farthings  to 
the  poor*  Perhaps  this  gaiety  suited  Pope's  Essay  better 
than  a  more  serious  tone  ;  but  it  would  certainty  have  been 
indecorous  and  very  ill  placed  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crabbe's  nar- 
rative. It  would  be  domg  an  injury  to  this  exquisitely  drawn 
character  to  give  a  partial  quotation  from  it ;  and  ouc  limits 
will,  by  no  means,  admit  us  to  give  the  whole. 

We  dave  little  to  remark  on  the  very  inferior  story  of  the  sim- 
ple Abel  Keene,who,in  old  age  commences  a^eaiigar|:^it  and 
a  friee-thinker,  except  that  we  wisii  that  when  he  baid  banged 
himself,  he  had  not  left  behind  such  an  immeasurably  long 
account  of  bis  groanings  and  his  crimes.  To  be  serious,  Mr; 
Crabbe  seldom  seems  to  know  when  he  has  said  enough  :  bis 
best  thoughts  are  frequently  amplified  till  what  we  began  to 
read  with  pleasure  is  finished  with  a  long  aod  drawling 
yawn. 

The  story  of  £Uen  Orford  is  indeed  a  pathetic  tale,  full 
of  real  woe^  and  is  well  introduced  by  a  judicious  and  happy 
ridicule  of  the  fantastic  sorrows  and  absurd  miseries,  depittetf 
Jii  modem  novels  and  romances. 

Peter  Grimes;  the  subject  of  the  twenty-second  Letter,  is  w 
male  Brownrigg,  a  ruffian  who  murders  his  three  apprentices^ 
after  having  *  dealt  the  sacrilegious  blow 

J  ,,       *  On  the  bare  head,  and  laid  his  parent  low/ 

The  greater  part  of  this  hideous  story  is  told  in  the  Qrdmsr^ 
of  Newgate  style ;  but  the  conclusion,  where  the  dying  vil--* 
lain  pours  the  wild  eflusions  of  his  guilt-distracted  hih\h,  is 
drawn  with  terrific  strength. 

*  I  saw  my  father  on  the  water  stand,  ' 

And  bold  a  thin  pale  boy  in  either  hand  ;  .        . 

And  th^re  they  glided  ghastly  on  the  top 
Of  the  salt  flood,  nnd  never  touch 'd  a  drop: 
I  v^uld  have  struck  them,  but  they  knew  tb*  intent,,     >  . 
Aud  «mtrd  upon  the  oar,  and  down  they  we&t. 
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*  Now,  from  that  day;  whenever  I  bejir&n 
To  dip  my  net,  tbere  stood  the  bard  old  man  ; 
H^  and  those  bpys  !  I  bumbled  'me  and  pvay'd 
They  would  be  gone  ; — ihey  heeded  not,  but  stayed ; 
Nor  could  I  turn,  nor  would  the  boat  g^o  by> 
But  gazing^  on  the  spirits,  there  was  1 ; 
They  bade  me  leap  to  death,  but  I  was  loth  to  die : 
And  ,cv'ry  day,  as  sure  as  day  arose. 
Would  these  three  spirits  meet  me  e'er  the  close  ; 
To  hear  and  mark  them  daily  was  my  doom. 
And  'come./  they  said  with  weak,  sad,  voices^ ' come/ 
To  row  away  with  all  my  strength  i  tried. 
But  ikeo  were  they,  hard  by  me  in  the  tide. 
The  three  unbodied  forms — and  '  come/  still '  come,  they 
crici'  fp.  310— 311. 


Letter  XXIIT.  Mr.  Crabbe,  alluding  ^o  this  letter  on 
prisons,  apologizes  in  his  Preface,  for  detaining  his  reader  so 
lojjg  with  the  detail  of  gloomy  subjects ;  but  remarks  that 
the  melancholy  impression,  which  they  are  so  calculated  to 
make  on  the  mind,  cannot  be  injurious^  because  the  reaK evils 
of  life,  which  are  continually  before  us,  produce  no  lasting  or 
serious  effects ;  and  he  adds,  that  it  is  a  profitable  exercise 
of  the  mind  to  contemplate  the  evils  and  miseries  of  our 
nature.  We  agree  with  him  perfectly  in  this  reasoning  V  but, 
at  the  same  time,  we  recollect  that  pleasure  i^  ^  very  mate- 
rial, and  by  most  esteemed  the  chief,  end  of  poetry.  Now 
this  pleasure  is  weakened,  and  even  changed  to  disgust,  by 
repeated  stories  of  woe :  surely,  some  method  might  have 
been  found  to  intermix  the  cheerful  with  the  mournful,  that 
both  the  reader's  pleasure  and  instruction  might  be  unabated. 
We  see  no  reason  why  all  the  poor  of  the  Borough,  on  whose 
history  Mr.  Crabbe  enlarges,  should  be  either  atrociously  cri- 
niioal  or  heart^reodingiy  unfortunate :  the  scene  might  have 
admitted  some  poor,  but  cheerful^  old  gossip,  some  veteran, 

. '  Should'ring  his  cirutch  and  shewing  how  fields  were  woxi»' 

aud  many  odiers,  wl^ich  we  should  have  thought  must  hgve 
pccurred  to  the  very  extensive  observation,  for  which  the 
author  seems  particularly  eminent.  There  nre  Uvo  passages^ 
which  strike  us  as  worthy  of  notice  iu  this  letter.  Tbe^lirst 
is  the  somewhat  ingenious  comparison  of  a  prison  to  liomer'a 
description  of  the  oeatheh  Elysium.  The  next  is  the  histoid 
4>f  the  highwayman  ;  aud  above  all  his  dream :  .    ^ 

•  Yes  !  all  are  with  him  now,  and  all  the  while  "*- 

Life's  etirly  prospects  ami  his  Fanny's  smile';       ^  "  * ',J 
Then  come  nis  sister  and  his -village  friend^  ' 

^d> he  will  now'.llid  sweietestniomieiita  spend   -^  >     .  .  -•' 
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Life  has-  to  yidd : — No !  never  wHI  he  ^nd 

A^in  CD  earth  &ueh  pleasure  io  bis  mind  :  ' 

He  goes  through  shrubby  walks  tliese  friends  aBMcy 

Lore  in  their  looks  and  honour  in  their  tongue  ; 

Kay^  there's  a  charm  beyond  what  nature  shows. 

The  bloom  is  softer  and  fnore  sweetly  glows ; 

'   Fierc'd  by  no  crime  and  urg'd  by  no  desire 

Tor  more  than  true  and  honest  hearts  require. 

They  feel  the  caldi  delight,  and  thtfs  proceed 

Through  the  green  laoe>— then  lingi^r  in  the  mead  j 

Stny  o>r  the  heath  in  all  itis  purple  bloom. 

And  pluck  the  blossom  where  the  wild- bees  hvm  ; 

Then  through  the  broomy  bound  with  ease  they  pasC;, 

And  press  the  sandy  sheep-walk's  slender  grass. 

Where  dv^arfish  fiow'rs  among  the  gorse  are  spread. 

And  the  lamb  t)rouzes  by  the  linnet's  bed ; 

Then  'cross  the  bounding  brook  they  make  their  way 

O'er  its  rough  bridge — and  then  behold  the  bay  ! 
#  «  •  *  «-  « 

Nov,  arm  in  arm,  bow  parted,  they  behold 

The  glitt'ring  waters  on  the  shingles  roli'd  : 

The  tioiid  girts,  halt  dreading  their  design* 

Dip  the  small  foot  in  the  retarded  brine. 

And  search  for  crimson  weeds,  which  spreadiag  fi^yw^ 

,  Or  lie,  like  pictures,  on  the  saud  below  ; 

'  With  all  those  bright  red  pebbles^  that  the  sun 
Through  the  small  wares  so  softly  shines  upon ; 
And  those  live  lucid  jellies,  which  tjie  eye 
Delights  to  trace,  as  they  swim  glitt'ring  by ; 
Pearl-shells  fiftd  rubied  star-fish  they  admire, 
•    And  will  arrange  above  the  parlour-fire  : 
Tokens  of  bliss  !— "  Oh  1  horrible  !"— a  ware 
Roars  as  it  rises— save  me,  Edward,  save  4'' 
8be  cries : — rAlas !  the  watchman  on  his  way 
Calls  and  lata  in^^truth,  terror^  and  the  day/  fp.  aS6,<21i6* 

This  appears  to  us  extremely  beautiful :  it  was  no  common 
akill  to  invent  so  pleasing  a  dream^  to  alleviate  the  horrors  of 
the  prison;  and  the  fondness,  with  >vhich  Mr.  Crafobe dwells  oil 
diis  last  shadowy  pleasure  of  the  wretched  convict^  c6nvtnces 
118  of  his  benevolence. 

•  Letter  XXiV'.  and  last/  treats  of  School.^  and  Coll^esp 
and  contains  an  interesting  description  of  the  mistress  of  a 
charity- school.  The  character  of  the  boy-bully  reminds  u» 
of  Cowper*af  Tirochiium  ;  and  the  account  of  college^lionoars 
aad  their  effects  is  perfectly  correct. — Mr.  Crabbe  roncludes 
by  hoping,  that  malice  may  never  be  predicated  oiP  iiil  por* 
traits :  quite  the  contrary ;  in  the  midst  of  all  hia  aciierity, 
we  see  a  very  good-miturcdmind^  and  tee  that  never,  cifcepl 
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it)  tile  instance  of  the  Methodists,  at  all  exaggerates  human 
folly,  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  author  is  rather 
fond  of  dwelling  on  the  weak  side  of  human  nature.  But  we 
fear  that  men,  who  have  seen  much,  if  they  tell  what  they  see^ 
must  unfortunately  communicate  more  e? il,  than  good,  r«^ 
specting  their  species. 

(Upon  the  whole,  we  think,  that  this  fame,  which  Mr. 
Crabbe  has  obtainedj  for  simplicity,  for  pathos^  for  fidelity 
and  spirit  of  descriptive  satire,  will  be  rather  increased  than 
shaken  by  the  present  publication ;  since  his  faults,  though 
numerous,  and  even  considerable,  bear  but  a  very  small  .pro- 
portion to  the  great  and  various  beauties  which  adorn  his 
work,  y 

f  In  the  present  ^e  of  accarate  orthography,  punctuation, 
and  typography,  it  is  quite  shameful  to  see  the  slovenly  man- 
ner, in  which  either  the  reviser  of  the,  proof-sheets^  or  the 
printer  of  this  volume  has  executed  his  task.  \ 

■      .  ,  ■  '    II' 

Aht.  X. — Jncient  Irish  Hutories.  The  Works  of  Speri" 
ser.  Campion,  Hanmer,  and  Mdrleburrow.  In  two 
Volumes,  Svo.  Reprinted,  at  the  Hiberfiia  Presi^  Dub- 
lin, 1809. 

Art.  XL— The  Life  and  AM  of  Saint  Patrick,  the 
Archbishop,  Primate,  and-  Apostle  of  Ireland,  now  first 
translated  from  the  original  Latin  of  Jocelin,  the  Cff- 
tercian  Monk  of  Fumes,  whofiourisned  in  the  early  Part 
of  the  \^th  Centuru,  With  the  Elucidations  of  David 
Kothe,  Bishop  of  Ossory.  By  Edmund  L.  Swift,  Esq. 
At  the  Hibernia  Press,  I809,  1  vol,  Zvo. 

WHATEVER  may  be  advanced  to  the  contrary  by  sbihe 
lively  philosophers,  we  remain  of  opinion  that  the  demaird 
^hich  exists  foi'  the  revival  and  dissemination  of  ancient  his- 
tories, especially  those  relating  to  our  own  country,  is  am'otig 
the  most  favourable  symptoms  of  modern  improvement.  No 
curiosity  can  be  so  ratidnal  as  that  which  induces  mankind  to 
inquire  into  the  lives  and  actions  of  preceding  generations, 
and  neither  the  lestrned  gentlemen  who  priding  themselves 
On  theil*  taste'  for  black  letter  lore,  exclaim  against  the  difiti* 
sion  of  knowledge  which  they  have  beeri  led  to  consider  as 
exclusively  their  own  property,  nor  the  despicable  hferd  of 
there  Collectors  ^hd  see  with  horror  the  price  of  their  lite- 
rary treasures  diminished  by  the  circulation  of  reprinted  co- 
pies, can  6ver  draw  from  bUr  eyes  a  single  drop  of  c^mpas* 

Crit.  Itev.  Vol.  00,  July,  1810.  X 
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mtt  for  Iheir  miieries^  when  we  reflect  that  tlie  participvtioB 
whicli  no  grievously  oJOfeoda  them  is  a  source  of  useful  iDstmc- 
lioo  fo  many  more  worthy  than  theniaelves^  and  more  abfe 
to  improve  by  the  possesion.  Another  general  observatkn . 
'  occurs  to  U8|  on  this  subject  with  which  we  will  conclttde  our 
preface.  The  circulation  of  ancient  histories  beii^  admitted 
.to  be  an  object  of  general  Asefolness^  it  is  very  ungracious 
in  critics  to  display  their  erudition  at  the  ex  pence  of  those 
whose  labours  are  conducive  to  this  desirable  end,  by  point- 
ing ottt^  not  hi  what  respects  the  individual  work  may  be  ill 
•executed,  but  how  hr  some  other  work. may  in  their  opinion 
ebmve  been  "metre  advantageous  to  the  public.  Let  these  s«- 
percilious  gentlemen,  instead  of  condemning  what  is  dotie  bc- 
.caose  'ftom^thiiig  else  might  have  been  better,  betake  them* 
selves  io  fiUmg  up  the  more  important  desideratum,  which 
theinsagacity  has  discovered,  and  the  -public  will  be  much 
more  obliged  lo  them  than  for  their  criticbms. 

But  however  desirable  and  praiseworthy  such  undertakin|s 
TIBtbb:;©  WB  ttve  beemioticing  ma^-  te  in  Engfirad,  welnni 
.with  still  greriter  satisfaction  the  commencement  of  similar 
labours  in  our  sister  island,  which  has  so  long  laboured  undcar 
the  imputation  of  backwardness  and  indifference  in  literary 
pursuits.  In  the  present  state  of  Ireland  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  a  literary  stimulus  once  only  excited  in  the 
nmss  of  the  people  do  strike  us  as  indeed  incalcolable.  We 
'are  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  reprint  of 
^e  '  ancient  histories'  now  submitted  to  otir  inspectMm  was 
originally  undertaken,  any  farther  than  as  we  may  he  able  to 
conjecture,  than  from  the  dedicatioti  by  the  company  of  the 
•  Hibemia  press  to  the  Dublin  Society,  by  which  it'b  «t  least 
evident  that  the  designs  of  the  proprietors  are  «s  extensive 
as  the  patronage  they  have  received  is  honourable  and  public; 
and  that  the  two  volumes  now  presented  to  the  world  aia 
intended  to  be  only  tlie  precursors  of  more  important  works. 
For  the  information  of  readers  on  this  side  the  Channel,  how- 
ever, we  wish  that  the  proprietors  had  been  more  explanatory 
as  to  themselves,  their  rn'otives,  and  ultimate  objects. 

The  first  article  in  this  collection,  is,  Spenser's  '  View  of 
the  State  of  Ireland,'  written  in  1596;  which  is  followed  in 
the  same  volume  by  Campion's  History  of  Ireland.  Hao- 
mer's  Chronicle^  with  Henry  Marleburrow's  short  and  mea- 
gre continuation,  occupy  the  second  volume.  Of  Speitoei'i 
.  admirably  instructive  and  entertaining  dialogue  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  any  thing  in  this  place.  Edmund  Campion  pab- 
lishedhis  history  in  1571,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  .£ari  of 
J^icester,  at  that  time  the  court  fiavourite*    The  earlier  part 
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of  it  b  Httle  more  than  an  abridgment  of  Gfraldus  Cam« 
brensis^  with  the  coutinuatioii  down  to  1370.  From  ihence 
to  the  b^inning  of  Henry  the  Eighth  he  speaks  much  of  tbo 
difficulties  which  attended  his  undertaking  fr;>ui  -the  want  of 
regular  historical  documents.  Nevertheless  he  adds,  '  1 
scamble  forwatd  \yith  such  records  as  could  be  sought  up> 
and  am  enforced  to  be  the  briefer;'  and  brief  enough  he  cer- 
tainly 18,  comprising  the  whole  period  in  about  twenty  pages. 
For  the  remainder  down  to  his  own  time  (ending  wilb  the  ter- 
mination of  lord  deputy  Sidney  s  administration.) 

'  I  took/  «ays  he*  '  information  by  mouth,  whatsoever  I  hmf 
besides  these  helpes,  either  mine  own  observation  hath  found  it, 
<r  some  friend  hath  enformed^me,  or  common  opinion  hath  re-* 
ceired  it,  or  I  reade  it  in  a  pamphlet,  or  if  the  aiutbor  be  worthf 
4he  namii^  I  quote  him  in  the  marfent/ 

His  readers  will  certainly  wiflh  that  he  could  have  been  a 
little  less  brief  in  his  collections  m  ith  respect  to  this  portion 
of  his  work  also ;  but  nevertheless,  such  as  it  is,  the  matter 
being  original,  it  forms  by  much  the  most  valuable  part  of 
liisbook-  ^  '' 

Dr.  Hanmer^s  Chronicle  was  collected  (that  is,  we  ima- 
gine, begun  to  be  collected)  in  1571 ;  but  he  carries  it  down 
no  lower  than  the  year  1284,  being  carried  off  by  the  plague 
in  1604,  while  in  the  midst  of  hislabours ;  and  thus  we  have 
to  regret  the  untimely  breaking  off  of  the  only  really  learned 
and  systematic  history  of  Ireland  which  had  been  at  that  time, 
or  was  for  a  long  while  after,  attempted  to  be  written.  Henry 
Marleburrow's  cbritinuation  goes  down  to  142 1 .  Alt  their 
fesstories  are  now  reprinted  from  ^  edition  by  the  stationers 
of  Dublin  in  1633,  which  was  undertaken  under  the  direction 
(as  we  imagine)  of  Sir  James  Ware,  whose  original  dedica- 
.tions  to  lord  deputy  Wentworth  (the  Earl  of  Strafford)  ap- 
pear in  their  proper  places. 

We  must  now  attend  to  the  second  publication  which  we 
)uLVe  joined  with  the  former  in  this  article,  because  issuing^ 
from  the  same  press,  and  connected  with  the  same  subject 
of  Irish  antiquities,  dthough  not  forming  a  part  of  the  same 
general  undertaking;  ^  the  Life  and  Acts  of  Saint  Patrick.^  • 
Of  the  author  of  thk  singular  performance^we  are  informed 
by  the  translator,  that  he  was  ^  monk  of  the  Cistercian 
•  order,  m  the  monastery  of  Fumes,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
£2tfa  century,  and  that  with  this  notitia,  scanty  as  it  is,  his 
readers  must  rest  satisfied.  Tlie  present  translation  appears 
Co  have  been  made  from  the  '  Flomegiom  Insulae  SanctorumV 
-  compiled  by  Thomas  Messingham,  an  Irish  priest,  and  pub- 
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lisbed  at  Paris  in  1624,  accompanied  with  marginal  notes, 
and  elucidations,  by  David  Rothe,  Bp.  of  Ossory,  which  (ni 
the  eje  of  a  protestant  reader,  at  least)  add  very  little  to 
the  value  of  tne  original.  On  this  original  itself  some  ob- 
servations by  the  translator  are  annexed,  which  look  as  if  be 
^  half  believed  the  wonders'  he  has  been  engaged  in  propa- 
gating. Without  entering  with  him  into  the  question, '  whe* 
ther  implicit  belief  be  not  at  least  as  safe  as  absolute  scep- 
ticism,' (especially  in  such  doctrines  as  the  radiant  tooth  and 
ttone*8plitting  saliva  of  the  apostle)  we  are  willing  enough 
to  grant  him  that  there  seenos  no  sufficient  reason  f^r  disbe- 
lieving the  existence  of  St.  Patrick,  or  that  he  preached  ia 
Ireland  by  pontifical  authority,  and,  as  to  his  grand  miracle 
of  freeii^  the  island  from  all  poisonous  animals,  it  may,  if 
Mr.  Swift  so  pleases,  be  taken  as  typical  of  his  expelling  the 
old  serpent,  though  we  are  rather  inclined  to  give  it  a  literal 
interpretation,  together  with  precisely  the  same,  degree  of 
credit  that  we  bestow  on  the  brightness  of  eternal  light  sliin- 
ing  about  his  fingers,  and  the  fire  seen  to  issue  from  his 
mouth.  On  the  whole,  our  opinion  of  the  '  Life  and  Acts 
of  Saint  Patrick' is,  that  as  a  legend  it  is  neither  less  entertain- 
ing nor  less  authentic  than  most  of  those  in  the  Romau  Mar« 
tyrology,  and  as  a  performance  of  the  12th  century,  that  it 
'  is  creditable  both  to  the  style  and  to  the  invention  of  its  au- 
thor. We  shall  not  contradict  the  principle  laid  down  in 
the  commencement  of  this  article,  by  expressing  a  doubt 
whether  Mr.  Swift  might  not  have  employed  his  leisure  for 
antiquarian  research  more  profitably  than  in  making  this 
translation;  and  shall  only  say  that  he  has  adopted  the  lan- 
guage and  phraseology  best  suited  to  his  subject,  of  which, 
as  well  as  the  general  tenor  of  the  miracles  here  recorded 
(as  to  which  '  it  may  be  questioned  if  implicit  belief  be  not 
at  least  as  safe  as  absolute  scepticism.')  We  shall  now  treat 
our  readers  with  one  or  two  specimens. 

Chapter  IX. — Of  the  Cow  freed  from  an  evil  Spirit,  and 
Jive  other  Cows  restored  to  Health* 

'The  aunt  who  had  nursed  Saint  Patrick,  had  mnnj 
cows,  one  of  which,  was  tormented  with  an  evil  spirit; 
and  immediately  the  coiv  became  mad,  and  tore  with  her 
feet,  and  butted  wilh  her  horns,  and  wounded  five  other 
cows»  and  dispersed  the  rest  of  the  herd.  And  the  owners 
of  the  herd  lamented  the  mishap,  and  the  cattle  fled  from 
hei;  fury  as  from  the  face  of  a  lion.  But  the  boy  Patrick 
being  armed  with  faith,  went  forward  and  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  freed  the  cow  from  the  vexation  of  the  evil 
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spirit;  then  drawing  near  to  the  woumied  and  prostrate  cows, 
having  first  prayed,  he  blessed  theoi,  and  restored  them  ^U 
even  to  their  former  health.  And  the  cow  being  released 
from  tiie  evil  spirit,  well  knowing  her  deliverer,  approached 
viih  bended  head,  licking  the  feet  and  hands  of  the  boy^ 
and  turned  every  beholder  to  the  praise  of  God^  and  the 
veneration  of  Patrick/ 

Chapter  XX. —  How  he  was  again  made  Captive,  and  re^ 
leased  by  the  Miracle  of  the  Kettle, 

*But  Patrick  departing  from  the  company  of  his  fellow 
travelers,  that  he  might  prove  how  many  are  the  tribuia- 
lations  of  the  just,  through  which  they  must  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  fell  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  by 
whom  he  was  taken  and  detained ;  and  while  his  spirit 
was  afflicted  within  him,  the  Father  of  Mercies  and  God 
of  all  consolation  sent  the  Angel  Fictor  in  the  wonted  man- 
ner to  comfort  him,  promising  that  in  a  short  time  he  should 
be  released  from  the  hands  of  his  captors ;  and  how  truly 
was  made  the  angelic  promise  did  its  speedy  fulfilment 
shew,  which  followed  even  in  the  space  of  two  months; 
for  the  barbarians  sold  him  to  a  certain  man  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  a  kettle :  how  small  a  purchase  for  so  precious  . 
a  merchandize!  But  when  tlie  vessel  that  had  been  bought 
with  such  a  price^  was  tilled  with  water,  and  placed  as  usual 
on  the  hearth  to  dress  their  victuals,  behold  it  received  no 
heat;  and  so  much  the  hotter  the  fire  burned,  so  much  the 
colder  did  it  become;  and  fuel  being  heaped  thereon,  the 
flame  raged  without,  but  the  water  within  was  frozen,  as  if 
ice  had  been  placed  under  instead  of  fire.  And  they  labour- 
ed exceedingly  thereat ;  but  their  labour  was  vain,  and  the 
rumour  went  every  where  through  the  country;  and  the 
purchaser  thinking  it  to  have  been  done  by  inchantment, 
returned  his  kettle  to  the  seller,  and  took  Patrick  again  into 
his  own  power/  &c.  8cc. 

Chapter  LXXXVII.— Hoa?  the  Tooth  of  Saint  Patrick 
shone  in  the  River, 

''And  on  a  time  the  saint  with  his  holy  company  passed 
over  to  a  certain  river  named  Dabhall;  and  for  that  the  day 
declined  and  the  evening  came  oq,  he  prepared  to  pass  the 
night  near  the  bank,  and  pitched  his  tent  on  a  fair  plain. 
And  approaching  the  water,  he  washed  his  hands  and  his 
mouth,  and  with  his  most  pious  fingers  he  rubbed  his  gunu 
and  hi»  teeth,  but  through  age  or  infirmity,  one  of  his  teeth  , 
by  chance^  or  rather'by  the  divine  will,  dropped  uut  of  hia 
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moatb  into  the  water;  and  bis  disciples  sought  il  diligendy 
in  the  stream,  yet  with  all  their  loDg  and  careful  search  found 
they  it  not.  fiat  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  the  tooth 
lying  in  the  river  shone  as  a  radiant  star,  and  the  brightneai 
thereof  attracted  all  who  dwelled  near  to  behold  and  to 
admire.  -  And  the  tooth  so  miraculously  cKscovered  nr 
brought  unto  the  saint;  and  be  and  all  aroimd  him  offer 
thanks  to  the  Almighty,  who  bad  brought  this  thing  to  pass; 
and  on  that  spot  he  builded  a  church,  and  deposited  the 
tooth  beneath  the  altar.  The  which  is  famed  for  divert 
miracles,  and  even  to*  this  day  is  called  Cluayn  tiacal; 
that  is.  The  Church  of  the  Tooth.  And  the  tooth  of  Saint 
Patrick,  like  a  radiant  star,  shone  by  the  same  divine  grace, 
whereby  at  the  prayer  of  Sampson  the  conqueror  of  the  PM- 
iistines,  a  fountain  of^kter  streamed  forth  from  the  jaw  bone 
of  an  ass.  And  this  church  is  distant  about  five  miles  from 
the  metropolitan  city  of  Ardmachia/ 

Chapter  CXLVIIL— J  Goat  bkateth  in  the  Stomach  of 

a  Thief 

^  Th6  blessed  Patrick  had  a  goat,  which  carried  water  for 
bis  service ;  and  to  this  the  animal  was  taught,  not  by  any 
artifice,  but  rather  by  a  miracle.  And  a  certain  thief  stole 
the  goat,  and  eat,  and  swallowed  it.  And  the  author  or  in- 
stigator of  the  theft  is  enquired :  and  one  who  by  evident 
tokens  had  incurred  suspicion,  is  accused  ,*  but  not  only  de- 
nieth  he  the  fact,  but  adding  perjury  unto  theft,  ehdeavoareth 

.  he  to  acquit  himself  by  an  oath.  Wonderous  was  the  event 
to  be  told,  yet  more  wondierful  to  come  to  pass.  The  goat 
which  was  swallowed  in  the  stomach  of  the  thief,  bleated 
loudly  forth,  and  proclumed  the  merit  of  Saint  Patrick;  and 
to  the  encrease  of  this  miracle  it  happened,  that  at  the  com-> 
tnand,  nay  rather  at  the  sentence  of  the  saint  all  the  posterity 
of  this  man  were  marked  with  the  beard  of  a  goat.' 

A  *  Tractate  on  the  several  names  of  Ireland*  completes 
the  contents  of  this  strange  volume  of  absurdities ;  its  prin- 
cipal object  is  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  country  in  giv- 
ing B6me  to  the  opposite  shores  of  Nordi  Britain.  The  con- 
troverey  among  tne  learned  of  both  nations  on  this  subject 
at  the  time  when  Messingham  wrote,  ran  very  high ;  but  it' 
is  needless  to  enter  in  this  place  on  the  particulars  of  a  lite- 
rary dispute  which  has  long  ceased  to  agitate  the  breasts  of 

acholars  and  antiijuaries. 

Both  the  publications  which  we  have  now  noticed,  appear 

to  UB  strangely  deficient  in  not  aetting  forth  hj  means  of  a 
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flhfti*  ?xplWf«vy  preface  th^  history  of  the  works. ^^ick 
are  reprinted  in  them.  For  iustance,  in  what  manner,  anq. 
uncler  what  patronage  the  first  publication  of  the  Irish  hin-^ 
tori^  ^^  undertaken^  of  which  the  present  is  little  more 
tbaQji  reprint,  we  are  left  to  collect  any  where  but  wher^ 
ao  Englisfi  leader  would  expect  to  tind  them,  in  some  notice^ 
or  adveitisenient  prefixed  to  the  book  itself;  ^ih]  as  for 
father  Messmghani,  he  might  never  have  known  that  such  a 
persop  existed,  and  still  less  that  Jocelin's'Life  of  St.  Patrick 
liras  includtfd  in  his  Floriieij:ium  Insulae  Sanctorum,  but  for 
the  obacurc.  iutimation  of  Louis  ihe  Thirteentli's  licenqej 
affiled  (v\e  cannot  at  first  tell  for  what  reason)  to  the  cou- 
elusion  of  tlie  work.  This  is  still  more  strikingly  the  case 
in  the  Trajctate  above-mentioned,  which  we  had  actually  read 
through  before  we  could  d(  termine  with  any  certaiuty  whe* 
ther  the  ori^ciual  houoU^i'  of ^  it  was  due  to  Father  Messringham, 
or  his  translator,  or  to  the  piousJocelin  himself.  Nor  ^t 
tliis  momept  can  we  tell  who  was  David  Rothe,  bishop  of 
Ossory,  ou  what  occa!»ion  he  composed  his  erudite  eluci* 
dations,  or  how  they  first  found  their  way  into  Messingbam*s 
Florilegium.  In  works  of  this  nature  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  there  should  be  no  want  of  dear  ^nd  metho- 
dical explanation  on  prefatory  subjects.  ^ 


Art.  XII. —  A  Picture  of  Verdun ,  or  the  Ertgfish  detained 
in  France;  their  Arreslation,  Detention  at  Fontainbleau 
and  f'^ulencienjtes,  Conjinement  at  Verdun,  Incarceration 
at  Bitsche,  Amusements,  ^liff^rings,  Indulgences  granted 
to  some.  Acts  of  Extortion  and  Cruelty  practised  on 
others,  Characters  of  General  and  Madame  fV^rion,  List 
of  those  who  have  been  permitted  to  leave  or  who  have 
iscaped  out  of  France,  occasional  Poetry,  and  Anecdotes 
of  the  principal  Detenus.  Frbm  the  Portfolio  of  a  De- 
tenu.    London^  Hookham,  1810;  2  vols.  Initio. 

THE  detention  of  the  English  travellers  in  France^  on  th^ 
commencement  of  hostilities,  was  not  only  a  gross  violation 
of  the  rights  of  hospitality,  but  a  departure  from  the  usages 
of  war,  9S  practised  by  civilized  nations.  The  detention  oF 
^e  French  merchant  ships  in  the  English  ports  at  the  same 
period^  and  before,  any  formal  declaration  of  war^  is  perhaps 
|ii}ually  unjustifiable  in  itself^  though  less  contrary  to  the  coov 
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DQOn  practice,  which  ia  the  only  apology  ^'faich  can  be  o£hre4 
f6r  this  and  for  many  other  enoroiitiev. 

Whatever  may  be  the  military  propen^itiea  of  Buonaparte, 
he  appears* to  have  been  forced  into  the  present  contest  moch 
against  his  inclination,  $is  was  evident  from  his  unreserved  con* 
versation  with  Lord  Whitworth,  the  total  want  of  preparation 
in  his  porf;s,  and,  above  all,  from  the  consideration  of  his  m* 
terest,  which  he  then  felt  to  be  adverse  to  the  renewal  of  the 
war.  He  was  not  at  that  time  declared  emperor ;  and  he 
could  not  have  thought  that  the  events  of  war  would  be  so 
favourable,  as  they  have  proved,  to  bis  schemes  of  personal 
a^randizement. 

When  Lord  Whitwprtb  quitted  Paris,  the  irritiible  tempera- 
ment of  the  first  consul  flamed  with  resentment,  which  he 
aeemed  resolved  to  gratify  to  ihe  utmost  possible  extent,  with- 
out being  restrained  by  any  of  those  generous  sentiments, 
which  seldom  forsake  a  magnanimous  mind,  when  placed  in 
an  elevated  situation.  Buonaparte,  howevef,  seems  often 
influenced  a  good  deal  by  what  is  called  temper ;  and,  from 
not  having  served  an  early  nqviciate  in  the  formularies  of 
courtly  politesse,  he  has  not  learned  to  smother  or  to  con- 
ceal his  occasional  ebullitions  of  petulance  and  spleen.  This 
was  very  evident  in  his  conduct  to  Lord  Whitworth  at  his 
levee. 

All  the  af^ry  and  malevolent  passions^  which  can  vex  the 
bosoip  pf  an  individual,  seend  to  have  operated  on  the  voli- 
tion of  Buonaparte,  when  he  issued  the  barbarous  order 
which  doomed  so  many  Englbh  travellers  to  a  state  of  cap- 
tivity, which,  in  many  instances,  appears  to  have  been  aggra- 
vated by  the  mqst  wanton  cruelty  and  the  most  unprincipled 
extortion*  Whetjier  this  cruelty  and  extortion  were  practised 
(>y  Buonaparte  himself,  or  by  his  agents,  by  his  express  in* 
junctions,  or  by  his  tacit  ponnivance,  the  guilt  of  the  measure 
muat  be  laid  to  his  account.  He,  who  basi  sp  (pany  spies  in 
every  part  of  France,  and  who  is  more  distrustful  of  his 
friends  than  his  enemies,  could  not  hs(ve  been  ignorant,  that 
G^eral  Wtfion,  and  other  pernoqs  at  Verdun,  practised  the 
most  revolting  inhumanity  and  injustice  against  the  English 
prisoners  in  that  place.  But  a  great  despot  always  engenders, 
as  if,  by  specific  contagion,  a  huge  progeny  of  minor  tyrants, 
who  are  eager  to  emulate  the  oppression  of  their  superior^ 
and  who  consequently  make  all,  within  the  sphere  of  their 
power,  feel  the  scourge  of  their  insolent  domination. 

We  shall  coufine  our  present  account  to  the  treatment  of 
the  prisoners  at  f^erdun,  without  detailing  any  'circumstances 
relative  to  the  other  depots  where  our  unfortunate  countrymeq 
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fTcN  cojrtfined.  The  number  of  prisoners  rf  prace  (the 
author  calls  them  detenus,  but  we  prefer  the  former  term;  as 
fhmishing  the  best  opposite  to  prisoners  of  war)  tit  Verdun, 
amounted  on  the  third  of  Decemberi  1806,  to 

'  one  hundred  and  nine  persons  of  distinction  f qualifies)  sevea 
artisans,  and  forty-one  f^ervants,  all  named  in  the  appcl-book.^  la 
1B07,  the  one  hundred  detenus  were  mirched  back  a^ain  to 
Verdun  from  Valenciennes  ;  but  a  number  having  since  been 
allowed  to  inside  in  different  towns,  and  some  few  having  made 
their  escape,  there  are  probably  about  two  hundred  dctems  at 
present  (1809)  in  Vet-dun,  and  one  hundred  in  the  different 
towns  and  prisons  in  France. 

*  'Vbt  number  of  prisoners  of  war  at  Verdun  has  generally 
amounted  to  four  hundred,  consistint^  chiefly  of  naval  officers, 
and  masters  of  merchant  ship;  and  including  a  few  officers  of 
the  army,  who  had  been  shipwrecked  on  the  French  coast,  and 
some  pa^engers  who  bad  been  taken  on  their  voyage  frum  the 
East  Indies.  Add  to  these,  some  common  seamen,  who,  instead 
of  tieing  sent  to  Givet  or  Saarlouis,  the  usual  depdts  for  sailors, 
were  permitted  to  remain  at  Verduti,  at  the  intercession  of  any 
persons  of  respectability,  who  would  take  them  into  their  ser- 
vice. 

f  ThoUijh  at  the  first  detention  of  the  Engliiubmen,  their  wives 
and  children  were  permitted  to  leave  the  republic,  several  of  our  4 
countrywomen  had  not  availed  themselves  of  this  permission, 
but  were  resolved  to  share  the  fate  of  their  husbands.  Thus 
there  were  about  twenty  Ensrlish  families,  some  of  which  of  the 
highest  respectability,  establish!  d  at  Verdun.  The  presence  of 
these  ladies  contributed  no  doubt  to  the  agremens  of  the  depots 
But  other  busbandb  when  they  saw  them  reduced  to  the  bumi* 
liatinn  of  paying  court  to  a  poissade  like  Madame  Wirion,  con* 
.  gratuiattd  themstlves  that  they  had  insisted  upon  their  wives 
r^^urning  to  England.' 

On  the  arrival  of  the  English  at  Verdun,  there  were  but 
jbree  or  four  good  ^hops :  but  the  inhabitants  soon  began  to 
apeculate  on  the  wealth  of  their  new  visitors.  The  shopa 
were  embellished  without,  and  filled  with  a  rich  display  of 
finery  within;  and  the  shopkeepers'  wives  and  daughters 
added  the  attraction^  of  silk  and  muslin  to  their  attire.  The 
price  of  every  article  of  food  and  clothing  was  exorbitantly^ 
increased ;  and  lodgings  were  let  for  more  by  the  month  than 
they  had  formerly  fetched  by  the  year.  As  the  lodgers  Were 
not  suffered  to  change  their  resideuce  without  the  permission 
of  General  Wirion,  this  j;en</e/iMrii,  who  seems  to  have  been 
totally  destitute  of  probity,  was  thus  enabled  to  favour,  or  to 
spite,  any  particular  individual,  either  among  the  towqsmen  or 
tbe  prisoners;  a«  it  might  suit  his  humour;  or  his  interest. 
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On«  of  the  humiliating  circumsts^nces  to  which  the  Engliab 
vere  obliged  to  submit  oQee^and  afterviarda,  twice  a  day,  was 
a  roll-caii,  as  if  they  had  been  bO  many  schooUbojs;  aod  wo^ 
must  confess  that  the  conduct  of  some  of  them  exhibited  a« 
much  thoughtless  foliy  as  any  boys  at  Eton,  or  Westminster 
ever  di?5played.  When  any  of  the  prisoner*  of  peace  missed  the 
call,  and  did  not  appear  to  wiite  down  their  names  in  a  book  at 
the  maison  fie  ville,  they  were  amerced  balf-a-crown ;  and 
the  gendarmes  lost  not  a  moment  in  levying  the  tine.  Ad 
B/igiishman,  who  had  the  courage  to  inveigh  against  this  scan* 
dalous  impobilion,  was  marched,  like  a  culprit,  to  the  fortress 
of  Bitsche,  where  he  was  immured  many  months  for  thif 
iudigoity  offer^  to  the  regular  government  of  the  great 
nation!  T\he  roll-call  seems  to  have  been  doubled,  in  order  to 
put  more  money  into  the  pocket  of  the  gendarmes.  Those  who 
wrere  fond  of  indulging  in  bed  in  the  morning,  paid  a  regular 
Bitm  every  month  to  a  French  doctor  to  have  their  namee 
inscribed  on  the  sick  list.  Doctor  Madan  is. said  to  have 
derived  a  comfortable  supply  by  this  means  ;  and  Wirion  it 
supposed  to  have  had  a  share  in  the  emoluments. 

'J  he  despotic  caprice  of  Wirion  was  sometimes  seen  in 
dispensing  with  the  aj)pearance  of  particular  individuals  at  the 
roll-call,  except  on  every  filth  day.'  But  the  persolis,  who 
were  most  the  objects  of  this  indulgence,  were  those  '  who  had 
invited  him  to  dumer  the  oftenest,  whose  equipages  he  might 
command/  who  made  him  presents  of  coatly  delicacies,  or 
who  lost  their  mouey  to  him  at  cards. 

Mo  Englishman  could  pass  the  gates  of  Verdun  to  spend  a 
few  hours  in  the  country  without  a  permission  from  the  ge* 
neral.  This  permission  was  on  a  printed  paper,  and  was 
delivered  to  the  gendarmes-  at  the  gates,  and  the  individual 
received  ii  again  on  his  return.  'I'he  following  will  .show 
some  of  the  htlle  freaks  of  despotic  power  : 

•  It  frequently  happened  that  when  the  English  presented  iheir 
passports  to  the  gendarmes,  expecting  to  be  i^ermitted  to  go  out 
as  usual,  they  were  informed  tliat  the  general  had  orderdl  that 
no  prisoner  should  be  permitted  to  go  out  of  the  tdwn  that  day, 
Tnese  prohibitions  were  dictated  hy  the  whim  of  the  moment, 
or  for  reasons  which  he  never  condescended  to  explain.  Per- 
haps a  society  might  have  ordered  a  dinner  at  a  neighbouriiig 
village,  when  they  were  unexpectedly  disappointed  by  one  M 
theite  prohibitions  ;  and  the  next  day  they  wei^e  obliged  to  pay 
for  a  jepa^^t  of  which  they  bad  not  partaken.  How  humiliating 
this  treatment  was,  when  ladies  had  been  invited  to  the  paity^ 
fkS  they  had  t^t  permission  to  walk,  though  their  lords  and  nn^eii^ 
bad  iioL    M  ficit  it  xv^u  iJ^fifiv^tfiod  that  tbi^  permissiojis  ! 
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tnffident  for  those  who  Wished  to  ride  out,  at  well  a»as  for  those 
who  walked  out  of  the  town  on  ibot ;  but  e'er  long,  Geoeral 
Wirioa  required,  that  those  who  wished  to  ride  out  oli  horseback^ 
Of  in  a  carriage,  should  solicit  a  permission  extraordinary.  This 
was  probably  a  caprice  of  importance,  to  reduce  some  of  thf 
detenus  to  the  humiliation  of  begging  a  favour ;  for  no  one  had 
inade  his  escape  on  horseback^  which  alone  could  be  a  reason 
for  the  prohibition. 

*  A  detenu,  who  supported  himself  by  horse-dealing,  b^ing 
caught  in  a  shower,  borrowed  a  great  coat  from  an  inhabitant  of 
a  neighbouring  village,  who  came  to  Verdun,  and  demanded  an 
exorbitai|l  sum  for  some  slight  damage  which  it  had  received, 
llie  detenu  offered  an  indemnity,  which  every  one  whom  he  con- 
sulted judged  more  than  reasonable,  or  proposed  to  let  the  cause 
be  brought  before  a  court  of  justice ;  when  the  general  threat- 
ened the  poor  horse-dealer,  that  if  be  refused  to  pay  what  tha 
other  demanded,  he  would  take  away  his  permission  to  ride  out 
on  horseback  or  in  a  carriage,  which  would  have  deprived  him 
of  his  livelihood/ 

The  English,  among  other  expedients  for  alleviating  the  leaden 
wing  of  time,  during  their  tedious  con6nement,  instituted 
various  clubs, .at  which  General  Wirion  seems  to  have  pro« 
hibited  all  games  of  hsi^rd,  as  he  did  not  liice  that  the  English 
should  lose  their  money  any  where  but  at  a  bank,  in  theprafiU 
of  which  he  had  a  share. 

*  A  set  of  black-legs,  soon  after  our  arrival  at  V^un,  had 
come  down  from  Paris,  and  kept  a  bank  of  Rouge  and  iioir  ; 
sometimes  in  a  room  at  the  playhouse,  at  others,  in  a  laif^e  saloon 
at  one  of  the  cofiee*houses.  The  bank  was  open  from  one  at 
noon  till  five,  and  recommenced  at  eight  in  the  evening,  and  con- 
tinued all  night.  The  sums  of  money  lost  by  the  English  weca 
considerable.  Many  lost  a  thousand  pounds,  others  more ;  and 
though  some  individuals  at  first  might  have  won,  they  contiimed 
to  play  till  they  had  lost  all  their  winnings.  Not  only  .men  of 
fortune,  but  lieutenants  of  the  navy,  midshipmen,  and  masters 
of  merchant  vessels,  could  not  resist  the  temptation.  Perspnt 
who  before  had  never  touched  a  card  in  their  lives,  and  wha^ 
had  they  not  been  detained  in  France,  probably  never  would, 
were,  from  want  of  occupation,  from  mere  ennui^  induced  to  risk 
half<*arcrown,  till  the  passion  grew  upon  them,  and  then  to  regain 
their  losings,  plunged  deeper  uid  deeper  into  difficulties.  Evei^ 
night  some  drunken  man  came  reeling  in  from  the  dinner-table, 
particularly,  as  a  number  of  prostitutes  acted  as  decoy  ducks* 
and  were  in  league  with  the  bankers.  It  is  impossible  to  guess 
at  the  profits  of  the  bank;  but  this  honourable  association  of 
sharpers  could  afford  to  pay  ten  louis  a  month  for  the  saloon  at 
Thierry's  cofiee*house,  an  immense  sum  in  a  country  town^' 
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.We  sbpuld  not  omit  to  metttion,  tint  the  French  were  ex* 
pre^sly  forbidden  to  play  at  this  bank,  at  which  the  cullible 
£ngh8h  so  lavishly  squandered  their  money*.  The  keepers 
of  the  gaming-tables  were  compelled  to  pay  Wirion  no  less 
a  sum  tnan  five  louts  d'or  a  day,  for  permission  to  ^hear  iis 
English  sheep.  The  disinterested  pastor  would  otherwise 
have  shut  them  up  in  their  fold  every  night  at  nine  o'clock,  it 

Some  dazzling  prostitutes  were  opportunely  stationed  near 
the  gaming-rooms  on  purpose  to  officiate  as  decoys  to  the 
£iiglish  dupes.  These  ladies  received  a  stipend  proportioned 
to  their  merits.  Our  inconsiderate  and  extravagant  country* 
men  established  horse  races  at  Verdun.  They  were  at  great 
expence  in  preparing  a  course  for  the  purpose  about  three  miles 
from  the  town.  A  jockey  club  was  also  formed ;  and  every 
ignoramus  became  instantly  an  adept  in  the  science  of  horse* 
nesh.  But  Gen.  Wirion,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  most  able 
Jinancier,  perfectly  skilled  in  the  art  of  levying  contributions, 
and  turning  every  thing  to  profit,  determined  to  make  the 
frequenters  of  these  equestrian  games  pay  for  their  sport. 
The  general,  at  first,  exacted  about  eight  guineas  a  day  during 
the  races ;  and  when  be  found  that  the  good-humoured  and 
pliant  Mr.  John  Bull  made  no  resistance  to  this  glaring  impo* 
sition.  Monsieur  Wirion,  very  liberally,  raised  the  tax  ou 
every  race-day  to  fifty  louis. 

Sometimes  General  Wirion  would  abruptly  issue  an  order 
that  no  race  should  take  place  at  the  time  fixed,  til(  his 
volition  was  agreably  changed  by  a  golden  shower.  At  other 
times  his  excellency  would  take  a  share  in  a  bet  where  the 
odds  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  any  horse. 

Many  of  our  countrymen  were  so  gallant  as  to  take  some 
French  elegante  under  their  jDro^ec^iori.  Indies  of  this  de- 
scription were  converted  by  Wirion,  and  the  commissary  of 
police,  who  seems  to  have  trod  iti  his  steps,  into  a  means  of 
revenue. 

'  Every  nymph,  in  the  first  style,*  says  the  author,  '  paid  a 
louis  d'or  a  month,  those  of  ap  inferior  order,  six  hvres,  or  fire 
shillings,  to  the  magistrates  of  the  town.^ 

We  select  the  following  from  the  account  which  the  author 
gives  of  General  Wirion,  who  appeani  to  furnish  no  bad  spe- 
cimen of  the  low,  sordid,  and  unprincipled  characters,  which 
.the  revolution  has  raised  to  the  highest  situations  m  mo<)eri^ 
•France. 
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*  General  Wirioii  is  a  sharp,  shrewd  man,  p6Viie,  and  even  affect* 
ing:  condescension.  While  some  of  the  English  would  have 
tnrned  into  another  street  in  order  to  avoid  biin,  others  paid  him 
t1)e  n)6anest  court.  When  they  met  him  on  the  promenade  ofnd 
bowed  to  him,  he  returned  their  salute  with  the  air  of  protection 
«f  a  soverei)?n  prince ;  but  if  any  prisoner  ventured  to  differ  froon 
hiin>  he  would  bear  no  controul,  but  flew  into  the  greatest  pas- 
aiQiiH  He  conducted  himself  during  the  first  months  with  pro« 
priety ;  but  his  moderation  was  only  assumed ;  be  was  a  cool- 
headed,  designing!  scoundrel.  Like  Hamlet's  uncle,  he  could 
smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain.  Had  an  order  come  down  from 
Paris  to  luive  all  the  English  marched  out,  and  shot  upon  the 
parade,  he  probably  would  have  executed  it  with  the  greatest 
sangfroid;  but  the  wolf  soon  let  fall  the  sheep's  clothing,  and 
exposed  his  natural  deformity. 

<  General  Wirion  was  the  »on  of  a  charaUicty  or  pork-dealer 
in  Picardy ;  and  though  ftn  attorney 'i;  clerk  before  the  revolution, 
he,  upon  every  occasion,  affected  a  contempt  for  bis  ancient  call- 
ing. No  ancient  gcntUhommt  d*epee  could  have  looked  down  with 
more  ^erte  on  an  hoMfne  de  robe  than  this  Bow^street  officer  io 
regimentals  did  upon  every  civilian.  When  Mr.  Christie  had 
escaped*  out  of  the  town,  "  'Tis  clear,"  said  Wirion,  **  he  is  a 
lousy  quill-driver  ;  the  ink  is  still  sticking  to  his  fiugerft'  ends.' 

A  mulattb  girl  of  infomous  character  bad  sworn  a  child  to 
one  of  the  prisoners  of  peace. 

*  This  gentleman,  conscious  that  he  \i^A  no  claims  to  the  ho- 
nours of  paternity,  consulted  a  French  attorney,  who  answered, 
that  no  law  in  France  could  oblige  him  to  support  the  child  of 
a  notorious  prostitute.  The  girl  applied  to  Wirion,  who  tent  for 
the  gentleman,  but  he  pleaded  the  law  in  his  fdvour.  Wirion 
flew  into  a  violent  passion,  told  him  that  be  was  above  law^  that 
he  had  him  in  his  power,  that  he  could  do  with  him  what  he 
pleaded,  and  ordered  him  to  pay  forty  louis  down,  and  give  a 
note  of  hand  for  forty  louis  more,  payable  in  a  year.  He  was 
at  ^rst  desirous  that  the  money  should  be  deposited  in  his  owq 
hands ;  but  this  the  gentleman,  probably  to  the  advantage  of 
the  girl,  declined.  '  This  may  give  one  an  idea  of  French  liberty, 
and  French  hospitality.  When  a  French  general  declares  him- 
self above  law,  what  must  be  the  state  of  freedom  in  a  country 
where  there  are  five  hundred  generals*  I  will  not  discuss  the 
point  whether  this  gentleman  ought  >to  have  supported  the  child 
or  not  J  but  he  could  only  be  considei^ed  as  a  stranger  travelling 
io  France,  or  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  In  the  first  case,  he  was  only 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  country  ;  in  the  second,  to  the  lawa 
of  war ;  and  yet  bad  he  opposed  the  general's  dictates,  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  sent  off  to  Bitsche.  Moreover,  the  sum 
vf  eighty  pounds  would  have  been  exorbitant  beyond  example 
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inFranee,  cvco  though  this  paternitj  had  been  bordering  on 
oeruinty.' 

.  We  are  sorry  to  find  that  our  countrymeD  showed  such 
mean  and  favirning  complaisance  to  General  Wirion  as  they 
afpear  to  have  done  in  many  instances^  which  fNrobably  only 
eacouniged  his  vpstart  insolence. 

*  Every  day/  says  the  author,  '  he  received  invitatious  from 
some  of  the  detenus.  At  the  same  time  that  several  were  starv* 
ing  upon  the  three  sous  a  day  whieh  they  received  from  the 
French  government,  others  were  running  into  every  expence,  to 
fa^ve  the  honour  t>f  entertaining  their  jaifer.  Many  who  seemed 
to  have  adopted  the  maxim  of  lighting  a  candle  to  the.  deviU 
paid  him  visits  of  ceremony,  and  courted  him  upon  every  oppor- 
tunhy.  Upon  his  return  from  Paris,  after  an  absence  of  some 
months,  two  of  the  principal  detenus  purchased  each  a  pine- 
apple, a  delicacy  of  enormous  price  in  France,  pour  en  fdre 
hommagt  a  son  excellence.  When  the  detenus  were  about  to  per- 
iemn  an  English  play  on  the  Verdun  theatre,  one  of  the  principal 
actors  wrote  to  the  general,  to  request  that  he  would  fix  upon  his 
box,  in  order  that  it  might  be  decorated  with  festoons  of  flowers, 
a  dfstinction-  sometimes  paid  to  a  princess  upon  her  birth-day^ 
but  never,  evert  in  the  courtly  country  of  Germany,  to  a  prince.* 
^  '  Some  of  the  English  had  villas  in  the  neighbourhood,  where 
they  passed  the  day,  and  where  they  were  ambitious  of  the  ho- 
nour of  treating  the  general.  He  often  only  half  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  only  answered,  **  perhaps  f*  that  is,  if  he  re- 
oeived  no  invitation  that  pleased  him  better ;  and  after  putting 
the  invttor  to  an  extraordinary  expence,  and  keeping  the  com- 
pany waiting,  he  never  made  his  appearance. 
'  *  In  June,  1805»  he  invited  himself  to  dine  with  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey Bowles,  at  bis  villa.  The  company  were  waiting 'for  his 
airival,  when  he  sent  aa  excuse,  but  promised  that  he  would  dine 
with  him  on  the  following  Sunday,  and  joined  the  list  of  the 
•  English,  whom  he  desired  might  be  invited  to  meet  him.  No 
prince  of  the  blood  could  have  earned  things  with  so  high  a 
hand*  What  would  England  say;  should  a  Bow>strcet  officer 
presume  to  dictate  to  a  French  ^prisoner  what  persons  he  should 
invite  to  have  the  honour  to  meet  bim.  But  arrogance  alone 
was  not  visible  in  his  conduct,  it  wfts  a  master-piece  of  finesse. 
He  had  invited  the  English  most  addicted  to  play  to  the  house  of 
a  hospitable  landlord,  where  the  bottle  had  the  quickest  circu- 
lation. The  guests  were  assembled,  but  no  general.  He  s^nta 
second  excuse,  but  promised  to  meet  the  company  in  the  even- 
hag  at  the  same  gentleman's  house  in  town.  The  society  met 
there,  heated  by  wine ;  he  arrived  cool  and  collected,  set  .thena 
down  to  BoHUotte,  a  game  which  few  Englishmen,  even  when' 
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perfectly  sober  ai^  able  to  play,  a*d  fleeeed  them  ef  one  hundred 
and  fifty  louis.' 

\Vhen  the  imperial  coronation  of  Buonaparte  took  place 
at  Paris,  General  Wirion,  who  wished  to  shine  in  that  ciazz* 
4ing  pantomime,  at  as  small  an  expence  as  possible,  departed 
for  the  capital,  in  an  elegant  carriage  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Gar« 
land,  one  of  the  prisoners  wbon^  tie  Jleeced  with  less  than 
his  usual  forbearance.  The  general  and  his  lady,  after  enjoy* 
ing  themselves  at  Paris  for  several  months,  t'eturned  to  Verdun 
with  their  6orros7fc2 -vehicle  in  a  miserable  plight.  Mr.  Gar- 
land is  represented  as  a  gentleman  of  considerable  fortune  ia 
Essex  J  and  Wirion,  his  wife,  and  his  aid-de-rcamp,  seem  to 
have  employed  his  property  with  as  little  ceremony,  as  if  it 
were  their  own. 

'  Tb^  aid-de>camp  seemed  to  be  master  of  his  house,  and  manj 
of  the  English,  who  saw  the  system  of  extravagance  that  was 
l^oing  on  there  under  his  auspices,  prudently  ren)ained  away. 
They  were  afraid  of  being  considered  the  aiders -and  abettors  of 
these  abuses,  and  might  have  been  sent  under  some  false  accusa- 
tion to  Bitsche,  had  they  ventured  to  oppose  them.  I  cannot  enu« 
merate  the  presents  of  porcelain,  plate,  &c.  received  by  the  getie* 
ral ;  but  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  readers  for  ttfc  master-piece 
of  extortion  that  was  plotting,  I  will  set  before  them  some  of 
the  achievments  of  Monsieur  Riccard,  who  was  the  ostensible 
instrument  of  iniquity,  when  the  general  remained  bebtod  tlie 
scenes.  Riccard  having  o£Pered  to  procure  for  Mr.«Garland 
some  Champagne  wine,  he  expected . that  some  dozens  would 
arrive,  but  received  so  large  a  cargo,  that  he  might  haveaet  up 
for  wine-hicrchant ;  and  for  this  liquor,  as  may  be  supposed,  the 
aid<de-camp  charged  him  the  most  exorbitant  price.. 

'  Anotber  time,  Mr.  Garland  having  complained  that  he  could 
get  no  good  silk  stockings  at  Verdun,  Riccard  promised  to  be« 
speak  .some  for  him.  How  great  was  Mr.  G — ^'s  aftonishmedt 
at  receivinor  two  hundred  and  fifty  pair  of  silk  stockings,  which 
speculation  was  no  less  productive  to  the  aid-de-camp  than  the 
last.' 

After  this  we  find  Wirion  extorting  at  one  time  from 
this  same  Mr.  Garland,  a  bill  on  hia  banker  for  no  leas  -a 
sum  than  five  thousand  pounds,  under  the  threat  of  otherwise 
bringing  him  to  a  Court  Martial  for  intending  to  make  hii 
escape. 

At  a  grand  fete,  which  Mrs.  Concannon  gave  on  the  €6th 
of  September,  1805,  on  the  prince's  birth-day,  the  hazard* 
table  was,  as  usual,  ^  kept  by  the  licensed  gamblers  from 
the  Paris  bank  9'  and  the  modest  General  Wirion^  not  eon* 
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tented  with  whining  at  the  bank,  receired  five  loots  extraof-* 
dinary  for  licensing  the  game. 

Buty  enough  of  these  revelling  details  of  profligacy  asiil 
injustice !  The  EngKsh  mat,  indeed,  thank  their  own  folly 
and  extravagance  for  part  of  the  nnpositions  to  which  thejf 
^ere  subjected.  But  this  do^s  hot  excuse  the  multiplied 
aqts  of  frauds  of  eatortioni  and  of  craelfy,  trhich  were  prac- 
tised by  the  agents  of  the  French  govermment  on  persons 
who  were  placed  iif  their  power  by  tiie  violation  of  the  most 
aacred  ties. 

This  is  an  amcrsing  wo'rk^  and  throws  considerable  light 
on  the  actual  state  of  France  and  the  corruption*  and  ty« 
ranny  of  its  present  government. 


Art.  XI  If. — Jn  Jpologyfor  the  Petitioners  for  liberty  of 
Comcitnce,  By  t/ie  Kcv.  Christopher  fVyvilL  London^ 
Kidgeway,   1810.     Price  Is.  Qd. 

AGAIN  the  venerable  Mr.  Wyvill  appears  before  the  pub- 
lic ;  the  calip  and  temperate,  but  .the  vigilant  and  indeiatw 
gable  friend  of  political  and  religious  liberty.  The  weight 
of  years  has  neither  abated  his  zeal,  nor  relaxed  his  industry;- 
and  hideed  the  nearer  he  approaches  to  the  closing  scene  of 
an  honourable  and  useful  life,  the  more  bright  and  vivid  seeraar 
that  intellectual  faculty,  which  has  been  constantly  exercised 
for  the  benefit  of  his  feilow*crealMres.  A  cessation  front 
toil  is  that  privilege  of  grey  hairs,  which  no  man,  possessing 
any  portion  oi  tender  feeling,  would  withhold  ; — but  th'oueb 
no  individual  is  more  entitled  to  this  indulgence  than  Mr. 
M^yvill,  there  is  no  one  who  has  e:^ercised  it  less.  Habit  has 
rendered  what  would  be  a  vexatious  task  to  others,  a  sotu-ce  of 
delight  to  him ;  and  he  finds  the  sweets  of  well-doing  pre* 
ferable  to  the  sheets  of  ease. 

Though  our  statute-book,  owing  to  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge and  of  civilization,  has  been  gradually  liberated  from 
several  ancient  edicts  of  tyranny  and  superstition,  yet  several  atilt 
remain,  which  if  not  enforced^  are  not  yet  annulled,  and  a^e 
calculated,  at  least  to  inspire  terror  and  to  operate  as  a  silent 
restraint  on  that  full  liberty  of  conscience,  wliich  is  the  gift 
of  God  to  rational  man,  and  which  consequently  cannot  be 
restrained  nor  abridged  bv  any  temporal  power  witiiout  equaL 
impiety  and  injustice.-— What  the  petitioners,  whose  cause 
Mr.  Wyvill  has  ably  advocated  in  the  present  painphlet,  claim, 
18  no  more  than  their  rights  not  only  as^  Englishmen  who  are^ 
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interested  in  the  common-blessings  of  a  free  coiistitution>  but 
&s  men^  who  love  and  reverence  the  great  Father  of  the  hit-* 
man  race,  whose  supremacy  is  insulted  when  his  children  are 
discouraged  by  fear  or  awed  by  puni^^hment  in  the  practice 
of  that  adoration  which  their  hearts  approve^or  in  the  defence  of 
those  religious  truths^  which  he  has  furnished  them  with  rea** 
'son  to  discuss.  It  i^  not  merely  the  right  of  worshipping 
God  in  private  according  to  any  form  which  may  be  sane- 
tioned  by  the  conscieiKe  of  the  individual  which  the  petiti^ 
oners  claim,  and  which  the  best  interests  of  religion  render 
'  necessary,  but  it  is  the  right  to  teach,  to  preach,  and  to  pub- 
lish, whatever  they  may  judg^^  conducive  to  (3od*8  glory  and 
to  the  moral  benefit  of  mankind.  Now  this  latter  right  is  in 
our  opinion  very  unjustly  invaded,  and  very  unreasonably  cir- 
cumscribed, by  cerUiin  clauses  in  the  British  Statutes,  parti* 
cularly  that  in  9  and  JO  W.  III.  c.  52,  whicti  inflicts  the  most 
dreadful  penidties  and  incapacities  on  the  conscientious  op- 

eugnors  of  that  marveIlouj»Iy  lucid  doctrinej  the  Trinity  ^n 
fnity. 

This  same  law,  which  is  still  unriepea1ed,h'as  been  long  consi 
dered,  by  many  wise  and  good  men  both  in,  and  outj  of  the 
churd),  as  a  disgrace  to  any  government  calling  itself  Chris- 
tian. Under  the  restrictions  of  this  law,  and  the  formidable 
prohibitions  of  an  ecclesiastical  system,  which  confines  the 
rights  of  discussion  among  its  own  ministers,  within  the  boup* 
dary  of  thirty-nme  articles,  which  appear  to  be  equally  con- 
tradictory to  genuine  Christianity  and  to  sound  logic^  tlie 
minds  of  the  clergy  are  subjected  to  a  state  of'^hraldom  very 
unfavburable  to  liberty  of  thought,  to  freedom  of  inquiry;  and 
'  to  the  consequent  furtherance  of  truth. 

The  clergy  are  prevented  by  the  system  of  pains  and  penal- 
ties, under  which'they  are  placed,  from  pursuing  their  researchef 
into  points  of  scriptural  aoctrine  and  religious  truth,  beyuvid 
the  narrow  line  which  is  drawn  by  the  articles.  If  they  <liV 
tern  any  truths,  contrary  to  the  articles,  they  must  either  place' 
a  crape  before  their  eyes,  or  disguise  the  honest  convicttons 
of  iheir  minds,  or  make  greater  sacrifices  of  temporal  interest 
than  can  be  readily  expected  in  the  common  average  of  human 
imperfection.  Some  few  minds  of  a  more  elevated  tank, 
or  a  more  sturdy  habit  than  the  rest,  will  endeavour  to  break 
down  the  barrier  which  intolerance  has  placed  in  their  way, 
and  rather  sacrifice  their  dearest  hopes  of  secular  advance- 
ment, than  not  defend  what  they  beheve  to  be  the  truth.  But 
19  It  wi»e,  is  it  politic^  is  it  conducive  to  the  cause  either  of 
virtue  or  of  truth,  to  continue  a  system,  which  sul^jects  the  most; 
Conscientious  men  in  file  state  to  the  greatest  disadvantages  ? 

Chit.  Rbv.VoI.  20^  J«/y,  .1810.     -  Y" 
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We  are  not  at  present  examining  whether  any  particular 
doctrine  in  the  liturgy  of  the  establishment^  be  true  or  false ; 
but  we  may  certainly  without  offenccj  assert  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  must  be  either  true  or  false.  If  it  be  true, 
muirt  not  the  truth  be  confirmed  in  proportion  as  it  is  dia- 
cussed  i  If  it  be  false,  can  it  be  too  soon  refuted  by  the 
learning  of  the  cleigy,  or  too  soon  expelled  from  the  sbmk^ 
tuary  of  the  estal>li8hment  ?  Are  the  clergy,  who  ought 
above  all  men  to  be  the  free  and  unprejudiced  supporters  of 
truth,  to  be  impelled  by  the  powerful  stimulus  of  interest  to 
defend  what  they  believe  not  to  be  true  7 

These  are  not  times,  in  which  the  reason  of  men  can  be 
long  hoodwinked,  or  error  rendered  dazzling  even  by  the 
splendor  of  a  lucrative  establishment.  A  spirit  of  inquirj 
is  jgene  forth  into  the  world,  which  may  be  impeded  in  its 
exertions,  but  which  cannot  be  crushed  even  by  the  arm  of 
power.  Thb  spirit  of  inquiry,  is  only  another  term  for  a 
desire  of  ascertaining  the  trudi  on  religious  as  well  as  other 
iopics ;  and  as  it  is  operating,  and  as  it  will  daily  become 
more  extensively  operative,  in  the  community,  is  it  not  totally 
inconsistent  with  every  principle  of  reason  and  every  view 
of  public  interest,  that  the  clergy  of  the  establishment  should 
be  debarred  from  exercising  dbeir  minds  on  truths,  which  it 
most  immediately  behoves  them  to  discuss,  and  from  dissjpa* 
ting  errors,  which  are  not  less  pernicious  because  they  are 
colered  with  the  mildew  of  anUauity  ? 

A  religious  establishment  ought  to  be  founded  on  the  basis 
of  truth ; — ^but  how  can  this  basis  itself  be  formed,  except 
of  inaterials  which  have  been  selected  by  previous  enquiry, 
and  which  the  discriminating  lovers  of  truth  have  picked 
from  the  rubbish  of  absurd  and  frivolous  tenets  in  which 
religious  truths  are  so  usually  enveloped  ? — Concede  the 
ri^ht  of  free  inquiry  to  the  clergy,  and  the  establishment 
will  command  the  respect  and  admiration  even  of  its  enemies ; 
but  refuse  it  much  longer,  and  we  fear  that  a  breach  will 
be  made  in  the  old  Gothic  walls  of  the  building  by  the  rude 
assault  of  a  turbulent  host  of  vari^ated  sectaries* 
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Fj^UGION. 

4at.  U.-~&rmof»  6y  the  late  Rev.  Richard  de  Cour^,  Vkar  of  St. 
Alkmondy  Shrewibury,  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Essay  on  the  Ifat'urc 
of  pure  and  undefiled  Religion,  Second  Edition,  London,  Matthews 
and  Leigh,  1810,  Svo.9s. 

WE  are  told  in  the  Preface  that  very  few  copies  of  the  first 
edition  of  these  fiermons  were  printed  beyond  the  number  re- 

auisite  for  the  subscribers ;  and  that  the  publishers  consequehtly 
lought  they  were  rendering  an  acceptable  service  to  the  reli- 
gious public  by  the  present  edition,  which  is  neatly  printed  and 
■moothly  pressed.  Mr.  De  Courcy  was  an  evangelical  preacher 
of  the  established  church  ;  and  the  doctrines  in  these  sermons 
are  very  agreeable  to  those  which  our  ancestors  embodied  in  the 
thirty-nine  articles  and  bequeathed  as  a  legacy,  nominally  of 
peacCf  but  virtually  of  strife,  to  their  descendants. 

A»T.^  15. — The  Book  of  Job  ;  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  by  the  late 
Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  Authoress  of  *  Fragments  in  Frose  and  Verse.* 
With  a  Preface  and  Annotations  by  the  Rev,  F,  Randolph,  D,  ]\ 
Cadell  and  Davies,  1810. 

MISS  SMITH,  of  whose  life  we  sb?ll  give  some  account* 
when  we  can  find  leisure  to  review  her  *  Fragments  in  Prose  and 
Verse/  appears  to  have  been  a  young  lady  of  very  uncom^ioa 
literary  attainments.  The  present  work  is  said  to  have  been 
intended  as  an  exercise  of  the  authoress  to  improve  herself  ia 
the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language.  The  learned  editor, 
Dr.F.  Randolph,  seems  to  think  that  it  merits  a  place  among  our 
best  English  versions,  and  that  it  is  a  perlitrmance  of  superior 
excellence,  of  which  the  interestino:  claims  of  the  youth  and  sex 
of  the  writer,  need  not  be  pleaded  to  extenuate  the  faults.  In- 
deed, Dr.  Magee  of  Dublin,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  it 
conveys 

*  more  of  the  true  character  and  meaning  of  the  Hebrew,  with 
fewer  departures  from  the  idiom  of  the  EngHsh,  than  any  other 
translation  whatever  that  We  possess.' 

This  will,  we  believe,  be  found  by  cool  but  candid  critics,  to 
be  rather  hyperbolical  praise.  But  no  one,  who  has  any  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  Hebrew  will  deny  that  the  translation  has  consi* 
derablc  merits ;  and  that,  if  it  has  omitted  some  of  the  beauties, 
it  has  supplied  some  of  the  defects,  and  corrected  some  of  the 
^rors^  of  the  established  version.   As  a  speciiDCD  of  "MxH  Smith's      , 
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talents  as  a  translator^  we  will  quote  the  thirty-niotb  chapter, 
which  our  readers  can  readily  compare  with  the  authorized 
Tersion.  ^ 

1  Knowest  thou  the  time  when  the  wild  goats  of  the  rock 

bring  forth  ? 
Canst  thou  mark  when  the  hinds  calve  t 

2  Canst  thou  number  the  mon(hs>^ey  fulfill  ? 

Or  knowest  thou  the  time  when  they  bring  forth? 

3  T-ey  how  themselves,  they  bring  forth'-their  young, 
Thry  cast  out  their  sorrows. 

4  Their  young  ones  break  awiiy;  they  thrive  in  the  desert^ 
They  go  forth,  and  return  not  unto  them. 

5  Who  hath  sent  out  the  wild  as«  free  ? 

And  who  hath  loosed  the  bands  of  the  hrayer  f 

6  Whosf^  bouse  I  have  made  the  wilderness^ 
And  the  .^all  places,  his  habitations. 

7  He  scorneth  the  throng  of  the  city. 

He  hears  not  the  voice  of  the  oppressor. 
B  His  pasture  is  the  range  of  the  mountains. 

And  be  seeks  after  every  green  twig. 
9  Is  the  uUd  bull  willing  to  serve  thee  ?  Ci 

Or  will  he  remain  at  thy  crib  ? 

10  Will  a  rope  keep  him  bound  in  the  furrow  ? 
Or  after  thee  will  he  shatter  the  Clods  ? 

11  On  him  wilt  thou  depend  for  his  strength  ? 

«         Wilt  thou  leave  him  thy  work  to  perform  ?       -  ; 

12,  Wilt  thou  trust  him  to  bring  home  thy  seed^ 

And  lay  it  on  the  floor  to  be  threshed  ? 
13  The  wing  of  the  ostrich  is  fluttered, 

But  is  it  the  wing  of  the  stork  and  its  plumage  J 
1-t  For  she  leaveth  her  eggs  on  the  earth, 
She  leaveth  them  warm  on  the  sand  ; 
.  15  And  forgetteth  that  the  foot  may  crush  them. 
The  beast  of  the  field  may  stamp  them. 

16  She  is  hard  against  her  young,  as  though  they  were  not 

hei's. 
Her  labour  is  vain  for  want  of  precaution. 

17  Because  God  hath  deprived  her  of  wisdom, 

He  hath  not  given  her  a  portion  of  understanding, 

18  When  she  hfteth  herself  up  on  high, 
Sl»e  scorneth  the  horse  and  bis  rider. 

19  Hast  thou  given  strength  to  the  horse  ? 

Hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with  the  shaking  mane  ? 
^    SO  Hast  thou  made  him  dreadful  as  the  locust  ? 
The  noise  of  his  snorting  is  terrible. 

21  He  pawetb  deep  the  ground,  he  rejoiceth  in  his  strength. 
He  rushes  forth  to  meet  the  clash  (of  arms.) 

22  He  laugheth  at  fear,  he  is  never  dismayed, 

lie  turneth  not  aside  froto  the  face  of  the  sword. 
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25  Against  him  the  quiver  may  rattle. 

The  lieaH  of  the  spear  and  the  javelin, 
U  With  quiveniia:,  and  shaking:,  he  swalloweth  the  ground. 

And  scaree  believes  the  trumpet  sounds. 
25  He  saith,  among  the  trumpets,  ba,  ha  ! 

From  afar  he  scents  the 'battle  ; 

The  thunder  of  the  singers,  and  the  shouting. 
2(S  Doth  the  hawk  fly  by  thy  wisdom  ? 

Spreading  her  wmgs  toward  the  soutJi.  j 

27  At  thy  command  doth  the  eagle  soar  ? 
*     And  buiid  her  nest  on  high. 
2$  She  dwelleth  on  the  rock, 

She  sitteth  on  the  craggy  pointy 

And  watcheth  for  her  prey  :      ^ 
29  From  thence,  she  pierceth  her  food, 

Her  eyes  behold  it  afar. 
50  Her  young  ones  swallow  blood. 

And  where  the  slain  are,  there  is  she.' 

In  verse  4,  in  the  above  extract,  *  they  thrive  in  the  d^sert^  is 
better  than  the  established  version  '  they  grow  up  with  com,* 
*  Who  hath  loosed  the  bands  of  the  brayers  f  (5)  Brayer  is  an 
awkward  word,  and  tends  to  produce  a  ludicrous  association' of 
ideas,,  which  it  is  always  wise  to  avoid  as  fur  as  possible  in  sacred 
subjects.  The  original  might  consistently.be  rendered  •  Who 
hath  released  the  fugitive  fi*om  his  hands  ?  '  He  hears  not  the 
voice  of  the  oppressor'  (7)  is  more  pointedly  rendered  in  the  old 
Tersion  *  neither  regardeth  he  the  crying  of  the  driver,  '  She  Is 
hard  against  her  young,  as  though  they  were*  not  ber's,'  would 
have  been  better  '  She  is  insensate  to  her  young,  as  if  they  were 
not  h^r*!!'  In  the  celebrated  description  of  the  horse,  *  Hast  thou 
^clothed  his  neck  with  the  shaking  mane  f  is  more  clear  and  dis- 
tinct than  '  Hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with  thunder?*  which 
some  suppose  to  have  more  sound  than  sense.  The  word  no]?*! 
may  certainly  signify  several  species  of  violent  and  vibratory 
motion.  When  a  war-horse  is  preparing  for  battle,  the  whole 
force  of  the  animal  spirits  is  thrown,  as  it  were,  into  the  neck  and 
mane,  which  seem  in  a  state  of  electrical  concussion. 

*  Hast  thou  made  him  dreadful  as  the  locust  ?*  is  preferable 
to  '  Can^i  thou  make  him  afraid  as  a' grasshopper  f  But  we 
should  prefer,  *  Hast  thou  given  to  his  praticin'g  the  terror  of 
the  Idcust  ?'  The  locust  is  one  of  the  Eastern  syVnbols  of 
destruction  ;  and  in  the  idiom  of  the  country,  in  which  Job 
lived,  the  proud  trampling  of  the  war-horse  could  not  be  more 
forcibly 'expressed  than  by  being  assimilated  to  the  tavaije  qf  the 
locust-swarm,  which  spreads  desolation  wherever  it  ligh's  in  its 
way.  '  Fram  afar  be  scents  the  battle  ;  th^  thunder  of  the  singers, 
and  the  shouting.'  Would  not '  the  voice  of  the  chiefs'  e  mora 
appropriate?  We  bavc  not  room  for  further  remark;  but  w« 
must  say  that  this  work  is  very  honourable  to  th<e  memory  of 
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MisB  Smith ;  and  we  must  add,  that  the  errors  which  this  s^f^ 
taught  Hehraial,  has  corrected  in  the  established  version,  ought 
to  be  an  incitement  to  the  hierarchy,  to  revise,  correct,  and  im- 
prove the  translation  of  the  Scriptures^  which  is  in  use  in  the 
^  English  church. 

POLITICS. 

AaT.  16. — A  Political  Catechism ;  adapted  to  the  present  Moment. 
Londoo,  Mawman,  IBIO. 

WE  are  not,  in  general,  friendly  *to  those  modes  of  instruction, 
which  are  commonly  called  Catechisms,  whether  they  be  adopted 
in  religion,  or  in  politics;  as  they  appear  to  encourage  the  neglect 
of  the  thinking  faculty,  and  to  operate  rather  as  a  task  for  the 
memory,  than  an  exercise  of  the  understanding.  The  present 
production  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  liberal  mind,  animated  by 
the  love  of  rational  liberty.  It  inculcates  some  of  those  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  which  ought  to  be  instilled  in  youtli,  to  be, 
practised  in  manhood,  and  to  be  cherished  as  a  sacred  trust  t9 
the  last  spark  of  expiring  life.    The  following  specimens  will 

shew  the  kind  of  spirit  which  pervades  this  little  work  i 

«f 

'  Q.  What  is  liberty  ?  A.  Liberty  is  an  exemption  from  all 
laws  but  those  which  the  nation  itself  enacts,  ana  from  all  taxes 
but  those  which  the  nation  itself  imposes.  CI.  Is  liberty  a  great 
blessing  ?  A.  Yes ;  because  it  brings  with  it  every  other  biess- 
ing.  Q.  Can  this  be  proved  by  experience  ?  A.  Yea;  every 
free  state  is  rich,  industrious,  flourishing,  and  happy ;  thougb 
its  climate  should  be  bad,  its  soil  poor,  and  all  nature  frown 
around  it.  Thus  look  at  Genoa,  spreading  riches  and  fertility 
ever  burning  rocks.  See  Venice  raising  her  golden  palaces  amid 
the  swamps  of  the  Adriatic ;  consider  Holland  with  aU  its 
populous  towns  seated  in  the  mud  of  the  ocean.' 

'  Q.  What  then  ought  to  be  the  grand  object  of  the  attention 
and  jealousy  of  the  English  nation  ?  A.  The  influence  of  the 
crown.  Q.  Is  not  such  a  jealousy  incompatible  with  the  love 
we  ought  to  bear  to  the  king  ?  A.  No ;  the  klnfi^  like  every 
other  human  being,  must  ground  his  claim  to  affection  upon 
his  virtues  and  good  conduct.  Attachment,  founded  upon  place 
and  dignity  only,  is  slavish,  unmanly,  and  a  sort  of  political 
idolatry.  Our  country  claims  our  afiections  first,  and  next,  they 
who  serve  that  country  best.' 

Abt.  17. — England  vindicated ;  or,  OUertatunu  on  a  Pamphlet,  entitlet^ 
*  England  the  caute  of  Europ^i  Su^ugation/     LondoD|  Tipper^ 

WE  noticed  the  work,  on  which  some  strictures  are  made  in 
the  present  pamphlet,  in  our  Ecview  for  February  last ;  and  we 
must  confess  that  H  did  not  make  the  same  impression  vym  m 
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10  it  seems  to  have  done  on  the  mind  of  this  alarmist  It  ap- 
peared to  us  a  sensible  performance,  and  it  contains,  ftome^oc^^ 
which  the  answerer  would  have  done  well  to  disprove  before  he 
gave  vent  to  the  present  angry  animadversions.  The  various 
coalitions  against  France  which  were  formed  by  the  late  Mr^^ 
Pitt,  contributed  at  the  same  time  to  exhaust  the  resources  of 
our  own  country,  and  to  promote  the  aggrand'^zement  of  our 
enemy.  This  was  the  constant  opinion  of  Mr.  Fox»  and  this 
opinion  is  now  become  an  historical  reality. 

POETRY. 

Art.  18.— PoeifM  bt/  Mary  Buud  Miiford.    London,  Valpy,  1810. 

IN  this  little  volume,  we  were  gratified  with  more  poetical 
conception  than  we  expected  to  find.  Miss  Mitford's  first  per- 
formance in  this  volume  (a  tale  called  SybilleJ  is  executed  with 
much  feeling  and  spirit,  and  may  perhaps  be  thought  the  '  best, 
of  her  best.'  The  poem*  on  revisiting  the  school  where  she  was 
educated,  is  in  a  different  style,  ^nd  shews  the  fair  authoress's 
talents  in  the  varied  measures  of  poetry.  The  characters  of  her 
school -fellows  are  pleasingly  pourtrayed.  The  description  of 
her  favourite  female  friend,  Zosia,  a  Polish  girl,  exhibits  in  a  very 
pleasing  light,  the  pure  and  amiable  feelings  of  the  writer*  The 
next  composition  was  '  written  in  a  favourite  bower,  previous  to 
leaving iKHne,  May  14,  I8O9.'    lliis  we  shall  quote: 

*lFarewel !  my  own  romantic  bow'r. 
Sweet  shelter  in  the  noon-tide  hour  ! 
Scarce  yet  thy  willow  buds  unfold 
Their  siWer  leaves  on  stems  of  gold  ; 
Scarce  yet  the  woodbine's  clasping  arars 
Twine  round  the  elm  her  modest  charms  ; 
Scarce  yet,  in  richest  robe  array'd. 
The  oaks  display  their  summer  shade  ; 
But  thy  fair 'bank,  in  beauty  gay. 
Can  boast  the  blooming  tints  of  May ; 
Pure,  limpid,  sparklhig,  is  the  flood 
That  murmurs  through  thy  tangl'd  wood ; 
And  fragrant  is  the  balmy  gale. 
That  gently  whispers  through  the  vale. 

*  Oh* !  pleasant  is  thy  turfy  seat. 
Sweet  is  thy  shade,  my  lov'd  retreat ! 
Bright  pani^ies  deck  th'  enamell'd  ground* 
Cowslips  and  harebels  wave  around; 
The  da^idelion,  brilliant  weed  ! 
Spreads  its  gay  blossoms  o'er  the  mead. 
Like  stars,  that  in  December's  gloom 
A  countless  host,  the  sky  illume. 
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|n  superstition's  drearj  hour 

Vast  is  thy  sway,  thou  star-like  flow'r  1 

Thy  light  and  feather'd  orb  reveals 

The  husband^  cruel  fkte  conceals^ 

As  wafted  by  the  maiden's  sich, 

i^he  buoyant  seeds  wide-scalt  ring  fly. 

But  oft,  alas  !  the  village  maid 

Seeks  the  dark  gipsy's  fatal  aid, 

Pown  by  the  wood's  romantic  side 

She  glides  unseen  at  ev'ning  tide. 

With  trembling  awe  her  fate  she  hears^ 

Quick  tisine  hopes,  and  bashful  fears ; 

Wak'd  by  Uie  sybil's  wily  art. 

What  transports  swell  that  simple  heart ! 

She  tells  of  gentle  lowers  true. 

With  nut-brown  hair,  and  eyes  of  blue, 

**  'Tis  he  I  'tis  Wilham !"  Lucy  cries. 

And  light  as  air  to  meet  him  flies. 

Too  fond,  too  happy,  to  be  wise  ! 

'  How  slowly  swells  the  limpid  flood ! 
How  calm,  how  still  the  solitude  ! 
No  sound  comes  wafted  on  the  gal^ 
Save  the  sweet  warbling^  of  the  vale  ; 
Ko  curling  smoke  waves  on  the  breeze^ 
Herom'd  closely  in  by  circling  tre^s. 
Save,  where  o'ef  yonder  rustic  gate 
The  tall  oaks  twine  in  gothic  states 
And  through  th^  arch  in  lustre  gay, 
The  landscape  spreads  its  bright  array. 
The  woodland  wild — the  cultur'd  plain. 
Its  lowing  herds,  and  fleecy  train — ^ 
ITie  cottage  by  the  green  woodside. 
With  blooming  orchard  spreading  wide, — 
The  village  school — the  farm — tiie  green— 
The  ivied  lower,  at/listance  seen, — 
And  the  soft  hills  that  swelling  rise, 
\  Mingling  their  grey  tops  with  the  skies, 

Iliumin'd  by  the  western  beams 
How  fair  this  living  picture  gleams  ! 

'  Lov*d  seat,  farewel !  yet  soon  I  come, 
I  leave  not  long  my  b^ppy  home : 
When  thy  sweet  woodbine's  chacros  unplose; 
When  blushes  tinge  thy  mode&t  rose ; 
When  thy  pure  lily  om  the  tide 
Rears  her  fair  flowVs,  in  beauty's  pride  ; 
When,  wherq  the  wliiten'd  blossoms  spread. 
The  scarlet  berry  hides  its  head  ; 
Then  will  I  seek  my  shelter*d  bov^V, 
And  while  away  the  noon-tide  hour. 
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Bemote  from  folly,  noise,  and  strife. 
Gaze  from  my  calm  retreat,  on  life ; 
List  to  the  music  of  the  %hdt ; 
Watch  the  swift  fluting  shadows  fade; 
With  the  lov'd  muse  of  frir^ndHhip  stray* 
Or  weep  o'er  Catnpbell*s  melting  lay/ 

The  Night  of  May  addressed  to  Miss  W,  breathes  the  true  spirit 
of  rural  scenery.  The  next,  and  perhaps  the  ver^  best  piece 
in  the  collection,  is  entitltd,  ail  '  Epistle  to  a  Friend/  p.  101. 
I A  this,  as  in  her  other  puems,  Miss  Mitford  excels  in  htr  de« 
scription  of  local  scenery  ;  for  the  attractions  of  which  she 
appear^  to  possess  that  genuine  tasie  which  indicates  an  accom- 
plished, and  conimonly  a  virtuous  mind.  The  few  notes  which 
Miss  M.  has  added  to  her  elegant  tittle  volume,  prove  her  to  be 
a  well  educated,  well  read,  and  sensible  female  ;  and  we  trust 
that  she  will  again  honour  our  critical  society  with  her  elegant 
and  polished  company.  The  sparks  of  poetic  dre  which  now 
twinkle  in  her  page,  will,  we  hope,  by  proper  attention  to  the 
choice  of  her  subject,  and  by  carefully  avoiding  the  iinitatioa 
of  4?^fc^e(f  poets,  both  male  and  female,  shine  more  resplendeotly 
ip  a  regular  and  well-conducted  poem. 

NOVELS, 

AnT.  19. — The  Prisou  of  Jifontauban  ;  or^  Times  of  Terror.  A  refieo* 
tive  Tale,  hy  the  Editor  of  Letters  of  t/te  Swedish  Court,  London^ 
Cradock,  18 10.    Frice  6s. 

THIS  is  a  simple  little  story,  combining  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment. The  scones  which  it  de^cribrs,  are  laid  in  the.  French 
prisons  during  the  tyranny  of  Robespu^rre.  Some  few  anecotes 
of  different  sufferers  under  his  sanguinary  reign,  are  very  feel- 
ingly told,  and  are,  we  are  sorry  to  s^y,  but  too  true.  The  story, 
or  as  it  is  called  the  reflective  tale,^  now  bifore  us,  relates  the 
history  of  Isabella  de  Montford,  only  child  of  the  baron  of  that 
name,  residing  at  Mont  Cassel.  Isabella's  character  ia  well 
drawn  ;  her  father  was  a  German  gentleman  of  much  thought, 
great  knowledi^e,  and  scientific  n  search  ;  naturally  reserved, 
but  a  pleasant  companion.  T'e  baroness  is  a  French  woman, 
all  *  naive  and  winning  vivacit}/  and  one  of  the  most  amiable 
of  her  esx.  The  daughter,  Isubella,  it  seems,  partakes  in  a  most 
pleasing  manner  of  the  character  of  b  ill  parents,  and  forms 
a  highly  finished  and  exalted  character,  uiihout  any  of  thost 
traits  of  huh  flown  sentiment  and  enthusiastic  romance,  which 
we  hO  often  meet  with  in  French  females.  She  uas  brought  up 
with  great  care  by  her  virtuous  parents,  her  early  education  we 
are  told. 

^  was  by  no  means  a  common-place  one,  it  was  not  a  rigid  sys* 
^em^  a  cord  tightly  drawn  -,  it  was  a  constant  happy  influx  of 
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excellent  and  delightful  ideas ;  of  pleasant  and  useful  know- 
ledge/ 

The  little  account  of  her  early  years  and  style  of  education 
is  very  pleasing.  Isabella  loses  her  valuable  mother  when  she 
is  about  eighteen,  and  devotes  her  time  ant!  attention  to  her 
father.  Their  mutual  confidence  renders  tlie  iuiercoucse  between 
the  father  and  daughter  delightful  and  interesting.  The  baron 
b«s  under  bis  protection  the  orphan  son  ot  an  oid  friend  ;  this 
young  man  is  very  good,  and  vf^ry  docile,  doet»  ob  he  ts  bid,  and 
methodizes  his  time,  his  amusements^  and  occupations,  with 
insipid  uniformity.  The.  baron,  who  is  much  prejudiced  in  the 
young  man's  favour,  de^itines  him  for  the  ab-acconiptished  and 
virtuous  Isabella,  the  stay  and  the  solace  of  his  remaining  days. 
Isabella  consents  to  hf:r  father's  wishes ;  and  Dubois  is  admitted 
as  a  candidate  for  her  favour.  He  expresses  his  gratitude  with 
formal  complacency,  is  extremely  easy  on  his  approaching  hap- 
piness, and  takes  every  thing  that  comes  in  his  way  with  perfect 
coolness.  Before  the  time  is  fixed  for  their  marriage,  the  baron 
and  his  daughter  are  seized  by  municipal  officers  nud  debugged 
to  different  prisons  in  France.  The  horrors  of  the  prison  in 
which  Isabella  was  placed,  urged  her  to  importune  the  goaler 
to  give  her '  any  hole  but  where  she  was.'  He  takes  her  by  the 
arms  and  drags  her  through  dark  places  and  strong  doors  to  a 
kind  of  cell,  saying,  as  he  ente^,  '  I  have  brought  you  a  nice 
companion,  young  citizen,  and  closed  the  door  upon  her.  A 
tall  male  figure  traversed  the  apartment/  This  tall  figure  prove* 
to  be  the  Marquis  de  Villeneuf,  who  had  frequently  visited  at 
Mont  Cassel,  and  became  enamoured  of  Isabella,  but  his  ad- 
dresses are  refused  in  favour  of  Dubois,  her  father's  ward.  This 
young  nobleman  is  described  as  possessing  many  and  great  vir- 
tues, but  of  verv  free  notions.  He  thought  it  as  safe  to  wander 
without  a  guide  to  the  edges  of  precipices  and  ravines,  as  to 
walk  in  a  narrow,  and  secure  path.  He  had  given  but'  little 
thought  to  the  more  serious  subjects  of  morality  and  religion^ 
and  therefore  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  Isabella  to  fix  his  faith  in 
the  latter,  and  strengthen  his  resolution  in  the  former.  This 
she  does  with  much  good  sense  in  the  prison  of  Montauban^ 
where  they  »pend  some  melancholy  time  in  the  expectation  of 
'  being  led  to  the  guillotine.  The  respect  and  delicacy  which  the 
Marquis  shows  to  Isabella  in  this  trying  i«ituation,  for  they  have 
but  one  room  and  a  small  recess  for  a  bed  which  he  gives  up  to 
her,  evince  his  love  and  almost  adoration.  He  guards  her  with 
the  affection  and  delicacy  of  a  brother,  he  refrains  from  speak- 
ing of  his  passion  and  suffers  not  a  look  nor  a  word  to  embarrass 
her.  The  door  of  her  prison,  is  at  length  opened  by  her  destined 
husband,  Dubois,  who  conducts  Isabella  home  to  her  father^ 
whom  he  has  also  released.  Dubois,  however,  does  not  at  all 
telish  the  idea  of  Isabella's  being  domesticated  with  the  Mar- 
quis in  the  prison^  though  she  assures  him  of  his  upright  conduct 
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tnd  undeviating  delicacy.  He  continaeft  reserved,  and  sullen^ 
and  all  the  arguments  of  Isabella  cannot  give  him  a  generous 
heart.  After  a  little  time,  this  cold  and  suspecting  lover  for- 
mally renounces  Isabella's  hand^  and  goes  to  Eugland.  Her 
father  declines  in  health  and  dies.  The  Marquis  de  Villeneuf 
is  released  from  prison  and  resumes  his  addresses,  which,  after 
a  proper  time>  are  accepted,  and  he  is  made  happy  in  the  pos- 
sesion of  the  woman  he  so  passionately  and  so  deservedly  ad- 
mires.  This  story  is  written^  with  the  best  intentions,  on  fbrmioff 
virtuous  attachments,  and  contains  many  salutary  remarks. 

MISCELLANEOUS.       , 

Art.  20.-^Gramnuaical  QuestwnSy  adapted  to  the  Grammar  of  Lindlev 
Murray  ;  with  Notes.    %  C.  Bradley,  A.  M.  Master  of  Walling" 
ford  School,    London,  Longman,  1310,    2s.  6J. 

TPIIS  is  an  improved  edition  of  a  useful  work. 

Aet.  21^ — Explanationqfj  and  Ohservations  on,  an  Antique Meia^accom' 
ponied  with  an  exact  Copper-plate,  drawn  from  the  Original,  now  in 
the  Possession  ofS.  Lyon,  Author  of  a  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Lexicon^ 
entitled,  <  The  Gate  of  Heaven.'    London,  Whitmore,  1810.  Ss.  6dL 

THE  medal  which  Mr.  Lyon  has  here  endeavoured  to  explain, 
is  said  to  have  been  found  '  by  a  labouring  man,  whilst  digging 
in  a  ruin  near  Huntingdon.'  What  Mr.  Lyon  has  said  on  t^ 
subject,  has  by  no  means  convinced  us  that  this -4;z^j^ttc  medal 
is  not  a  modern  forgery. 

Art.  22.— Infrofocfio^  to  the  Science  of  Harmony;  or,  a  Catechism 
uniting  with  the  first  Practical  lessons  on  the  Piano  Forte,  the  Rudi* 
ments  of  the  thorough  Bass.    By  S.  Spence.    London,  Harris,  1810. 

THIS  is  a  useful  little  book  for  beginners;  the  dialogue  \% 
giv^  in  a  plain  easy  manner ;  and  tlie  explanations  and  ques- 
tions  on  the  diatonic  modulations  arc  very  clear  and  compressed 
and  the  musical  vocabulary  at  the  end  will  prove  to  many  a 
performer  very  acceptable. 

Mrs.  Spence  appears  to  us  well  qualified  to  fulfil  the  arduous 
task  of  superintending  the  education  of  youth. 

^*o*  23.--flccf<»-;  a  Tragedy  in  Jive  Acts.  By  J.  Ch.  J.  Luce  d€ 
Sanci^val ;  performed  for  the  first  Time  at  the  French  Theatre  in  Paris, 
Febniarylst  1809.  Translated  by  Edward  Mangin,  A.  M.  Auth^ 
of  the  Life  of  Malesherbcsjrom  tlie  French  ;  Oddities  and  Outlines  • 
George  the  Third,  a  Novel ;  an  Essay  on  Light  Reading,  *c,  LonJl 
man,  «»,  Bvo,  °  *^ 

THE  declamatory  insipidity  of  this  tragedy  is  not  the  fault 
•t  the  translator ;— he  has  performed  his  part  well ;  but  it  is 
vain  to  expect  a  ^ood  tragedy  in  the  degraded  3tate  of  the  Vnodt 
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press,  tincler  the  tyranny  of  Buonaparte.  The  writers  are 
afraid  of  utteriiigany  energetic  sentiment,  which  may  be  appli- 
cable to  the  despoi  on  the  throne.  ^ 

V 

Art.  24. — Popular  Opinions  on  PatriolUm ;  examirud  in  four  JEway*. 
Loadui),  £bers,  1610. 

THESE  essays  contain  many  sensible  remarks.  All  the  vif- 
tucs  are  component  parts  of  patriosisni,  comprehensively  consi* 
dered.  Private  virtue  must  be  public  good;  and  individual 
▼ice  must,  in  a  great  or  less  degree,  be  general  detriment. 

A  IT.  25. — 77*e  Speculum  ;  or.  Art  of  Drawing  in  Water  Colours  :  and 
Instructions  for  Sketching  from  Nature  ;  eimprising  the  whole  Fr<^ 
cess  of  a  Water-coloured  Drawings  familiarly  exempUJied,  In  Draw* 
hkg.  Shadowing,  and  Tinting  a  complete  Landscape  in  all  its  pro* 

freuive  Stages;  with  Directions  for  compounding  and  using  Co/ours^ 
ndian  Ink,  Bistrudc,  '  Btf  J.  Hassell,  second  Edition^  London,  Tegg, 
IBIO. 

OUR  author  begins  his  simple  but  highly  instructive  treatise, 
ID  these  words, 

<  Painting  is  the  art  of  imitating  nature,  by  combining  pro- 
Mrtional  lines  with  correspondent  colours,  so  as  to  represent  to 
the  life,  objects  of  every  description  a  d  every  form.' 

His  sensible  remarks  and  instruction^  on  the  rigid  rules  of 
perspective,  accord  entirely  with  our  own  ideas  ;  for  only  in  the 
Bice  adherence  to  perspective,  can  true  taste  and  science  appear. 
As  lovers  of  the  beautiful  art  of  sketching  from  nature,  we  can- 
not but  lament  that  instructors  should  not  especially  labour  to 
impress  their  pupils  with  the  rules  of  perspective,  and  make 
them  strictly  adhere  to  that  essential  point.  When  that  is  once 
attained,  all  the  rest  becomes  easy  and  delightful.  The  general 
mode  of  teaching  landscape-patnling  is  by  copy;  and  few,  if 
anycopiists  ever  display  great  nicety  of  perspective  when  they 
employ  their  own  fancy  in  sketching  a  landscape.  But  if  they 
were  taught  to  sketch  from  nature,  observing  Mr.  Hassell's  plain 
rules,  which  he  htis  laid  down  in  the  most  simple  but  convincing 
manner,  we  should  not  be  so  often  disappointed,  when  contemp- 
lating a  beautifully  coloured  and  highly-finished  drawing,  by  this 
flagrant  and  glaring  fault  which  entirely  spoiU  the  whole.  His 
observations  on  simplicity  are  clear  and  sensible ;  and  from  his 
instructions  on  the  judicious  manner  of  throwing  in  Bgures  into 
a  landscape,  the  juvenile  artist  will  derive  gl'eat  advantage. 
Mr.  H.  next  gives  directions  for  mixing  colours,  which  ha  divides 
into  seven  heads.  He  next  describes  shadowing  and  colouring, 
preparation  of  tints,  the  preparation  of  the  paper  for  drawing, 
&c.  What  he  says  on  these  subjects  is  judicious,  and  eviac«Ja 
the  man  of  taste  and  science  in  this  beautiful  art. 
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Art.  St6/^D(mcstic  Management ;  or,  the  Ilealthful  Cookery  Book :  to 
vhu'h  a  prefixed,  a  Treatise  on  Diet,  a*  the  surest  MeuTis  to  preterte 
Heaitkt  io/uf  Life,  4^.  With  many  valuable  Ohstroatitm^  on  the 
ntitrifinus  and  beneficial^  as  well  us  the  injurious  Effects  of  varitiut 
Kinds  of  Pimm/.  Atao^  lUinarks  on  the  wholesome  and  pernicious  Mode$ 
of"  Cookni/^  intended  as  an  Antidote  to  Modern  Errors  therein ;  to 
whtch  is  addedy  the  Method  of  treating  such  trifling  Mtdical  Caset, 
as  property  cone  within  the  ^pHere  of  Domestic  Management.  By  m 
Lady,    I/>udoii,  Crosby,  1810.     price  5s. 

THE  manaj^emenl  of  a  family,  with  a  knowledge  of  cookery, 
18  one  of  the  inti^t  e^^sential  parts  of  female  education.  To  com- 
bine elt»u:ance  with  economy,  or  to  superintend  the  housekeeping 
with  exacinetiH  and  punctuality,  without  hurry  and  bustle,  not 
only  promotes  the  domestic  comfort  of  the  6re-side,  bu'  renders 
the  female  a  greater  object  of  admiration,  either  to  her  husband 
or  her  parent,  than  if  she  now  and  then  displnycd  her  taste  and 
genius  in  tne  settinof-out  a  table  for  a  large  dinner-party  twice 
a  year.  It  i:»  that  regular  system,  which  makes  every  day  alike 
in  its  comforts,  that  indicates  a  good,  an  elegant,  and  an  econo- 
mical housewife. 

We  cannot  entirely  agree  with  the  authoress  of  Ddmestifc 
Management  in  many  of  her  assertions,  or  in  some  of  her  obser- 
vationti  on  the  wholesome  and  the  unwholesome  ;  and  if  we  were 
to  reject  the  numerous  ingredients  in  cookery,  which  she  placet 
under  the  head  of  pernicious,  we  should  not  only  lose  half  of 
the  good  thii.gs .  Providence  has  so  profusely  bestowed  upon  us, 
but  render  our  food  extremely  insipid,  and  scarcely  worth  tlie 
trouble  of  cooking  or  eatiui^.  This  lady  seems  to  have  an  insu- 
perable objection  to  the  whites  of  e^9^  when  beat  up  with  the 
yolk  for  puddings  and  other  things  of  the  like  kind.  She  thinks 
.them  unwholesome  and  destines  them  with  '  cabbage-stalks  and 
pea-shells  to  the  dunghill/ 

On  looking  over  the  various  receipts  of  this  work,  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  our  authoress  obtained  Uer  know«* 
ledge  of  cookery  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed.  fVe  look 
upon  cleanliness,  in  every  thin^  to  be  extremely  essential  to  com- 
fort;  but  in  cookery  it  is  indispensible.  Our  Norihern  neigh- 
bours, it  is  generally  allowed  do  not  pay  that  attention  to  clean- 
liness which  their  Southern  friends  think  so  requisite  to  the  weli- 
cooking  of  viands  and  the  well-ordering  of  a*  table.  In  page 
.2-^3,  in  her  directi<*ns  for  boiling  trout,  the  authoress  tells  us 
to  broil  them '  without  cleaning,  as  some  persons  prefftr  this  me- 
thod.' Who  those  persons  can  be,  who  prefer  the  filth  of  fish, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  say  ;  but  tliat  tl)ey  are  not  English  ladies 
or  gentlemen  we  will  venture  to  assert. 

We  have  a  very  good  Jew-dish,  salmon  dipped  \x\  oil,  with 
whitings  b'-oiled  with  the  insides  untouched.  All  this  may  be 
vastly  nice,  to  those  who  prefer  oil  and  grease,  and  gills  and  goto 
with  their  fi^h  ;  but  as  plain  cleanly  animals^  we  cannot  by  any 
means  subscribe  to  this  nasty  method  of  slovenly  cookery.    We 
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cannot  conclude  witbout  giving^  a  gentle  hint  to  the  lady,  that 
if  erer  ^e  does  us  the  honour  of  sending  us  a  card  for  dinner^ 
she  will  order  her  cook  to  clean  the  fisb,  before  it  is  dressed ; 
and  to  spare  herself  the  trouble  of  pouring  a  quantity  of  mdted 
butter  over  the  asparagus,  as  we  can  assure  her,  that  these 
things  are  never  permitted  at  an  elegant,  a  ^nteel,  or  a  plain 
table,  where  the  mistress  understands  any  thing  of  the  economy 
of  a  dinner. 

We  think  that  our  authoress  excels  most  in  her  dicections  for 
making  puddings,  of  which  she  has  given  us  a  great  Tariety. 
In  her  observations  on  Domestic  Management,  we  meet  with 
nothing  but  what  we  have  repeatedly  seen  before  in  books  of 
this  kind ;  nor  b^ve  we  marked  any  improrement  in  the  art  of 
cookery,  saving  the  dressing  of  fish,  with  the  inside  in,  if  it  may 
be  so  termed.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  there  is  scarce  any 
book,  let  it  be  ever  so  dull,  which  may  not  contain  something 
that  may  instruct ;  and  this  may,  for  ought  we  know,  be  the 
case  with  respect  to  this  Healthful  Cookery  Book.  But  we  must 
own  that  we  have  many  books  of  this  kind  preferable  in  many 
.  respects  to  the  one  now  before  us.  One  praise  we  must  give, 
which  the  work  very  justly. claims.  It  avoids  a  fault  which  be- 
longs to  many  similar  works,  that  of  making  every  dish  too 
extravagant  and  expensive  for  middling  life. 

Art.  27.—^  Compendious  Eistory  of  the  IsraeUtes.    By  Robert  Atkins. 
london,  Button,  1810.    Price  Zs, 

THIS  work  is  too  compendious  to  exhibit  any  thing  more  than 
a- very  faint  outline  of  the  Jewish  history.  Our  readers  well 
know  that  Buonaparte  assembled  a  deputation  of  seventy-four 
Jews  at  Paris,  in  the  summer  of  1 80«,  probably  in  order  to  ren- 
der that  singular  people  more  convenient  instruments  of  his  ve- 
nal  and  ambitious  policy.  But  whatever  might  be  the  motives 
of  Buonaparte  In  this  measure,  his  express  admission  of  the  . 
Jews  to  the  privileges  of  his  other  subjects,  will  certainly  tend 
to  produce  some  change  in  their  moral  and  political  character^ 
At  least  these  Israelites  will  now  become  more  intimately  iden- 
tified with  the  Great  Nation,  than  they  have  ever  before  been 
with  any  people,  among  whom  they  have  been  dispersed.  The 
Jewish  deputies  have  recommended  their  brethren  to  conform  to 
the  French  civil  code  ;  nor  are  they  likely  to  resist  this  invitation, 
as  not  merely  the  illiterate  rabble,  but  even  the  literati  and  wise 
men  among  them  seem  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  that  Buma-- 
parteis  their  promised  Messiah,  and  that  their  predicted  resiara- 
tion  has  been  already  accomplished  by  their  restoration  to  the 
social  and  civil  rights,  of  which  they  have  been  so  long  deprived. 
One  of  the  prodigies  attending  the  life  and  history  of  Buona- 
parte, seems  likely  to  be  that  the  code  Napoleonne  Vf ill  supplant 
that  of  Moses  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  have  been 
■its  bigoted  adherents  for  so  many  centuries.  Is  not  this  an  age 
of  wonders  ? 
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Additional  Studies  perfectWe  of  ttte 
Temple  of  Tirath,  8vo.  9s.  boards. 

Advice  on  the  Study  of  the  Law, 
with  Directions  to  Attornies'  Clerks^ 
Sva  5s.  boards. 

Brand.— Observations  on  Popular 
AntHiuities ;  includrntr  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Boome's  Antiqnitates  Vuifcares, 
with  Addenda  to  every  Chapter  of 
that  Woric;  as  also  an  Appendix. 
By  John  Brand,  A.  B.  of  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford,  8vo.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

Brace — ^Annals  of  the  Henoorable 
East  India  Company,  from  their  Es- 
tablishment by  the  Charter  of  Queen 
Blizafoeth,  1600,  to  the  Union  of  the 
I«OQdoB  and  English  Bast  India  Gom" 
paoies,  1807,  8.  By  John  Brace, 
Esq.  M.  P.  fc  F.  R.  S.  3  vols.  4to. 
4i.  10s.  boards. 

Coliinson.— An  Analysis  of  Hooke's 
Eight  Books  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Collinson,  M.  A.  Rec- 
tor of  Gateshead,  Durham,  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  boards. 

Cockle.— 'Moral  Troths  and  Studies 
horn  Natural  History ;  intended as^a 
Sequel  to  the  Juvenile  Jouraal,  or 
Tales  of  Trath,  by  Mrs.  Cockle,  f.  c. 
7s.  boards. 

Chalmers'  History  of  the  Collies, 
Halls,  and  Public  Buildings  attached 
to  the  University  of  Oxford,  with  33 
Engravings.  Demy  8vo.  11.  lis.  6d. 
Supev-royal  8ro.  2h  l^s.  6d.  Quarto, 
61  68. 

Cowper's  Milton,  in  4  vols  cr.  8vo. 
8L  2s.  boards. 

Clarke.  —  Letters  on  Picturesque 
and  Moral  Geojn^pby;  illustrative 
of  Landscape  and  Manners  in  the  va- 
rious Countries  of  Europe.  By  Fran- 
cis L.  Clarke,  Esq.  ISmo.  5s. 

Edinburgh  (The)  Monthly  Regis- 
ter  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Occur- 
rences, in  History,  Science,  and  Li- 
teratara^  for  Jum  1810,  Ko.  1,  price 
2ff. 


Forest  (The)  of  Montalbano,  m 
Novel  in  4  vols.    By  the  Aathor  of 
**  Santo  SebiMtiano,"  and  •*  the  B^y-  ^ 
raanoe  of  the  Pjrrenees." 

Ouy*s  Chart  of  General  History, 
from  the  best  Authorities, both  Ancieut 
and  Modern,  7s.  sheet,  lOs.  6d.  rollers. 
Goldsmith.  ^Tbe  Secret  History  of 
the  Cabinet  of  Buonaparte ;  includ- 
tng  the  private  Life,  Character,  Do- 
mestic Administration,  and  bis  Con- 
duct to  Foreign  Powers:  together 
with  Secret  Anecdotes  of  the  different 
Courts  of  Enrope,  and  of  the  French 
Revolation.  By  Lewis  Goldsmitfi, 
Notary  Public,  8vo.  I6s.  boards. 

HamiIton.-«The  Eueherridion  Me- 
dieum,or  Young  Practitioners'  Pocket 
Companion.  By  William  Hamilton, 
M.  B.  Hmo.  6s.  boards. 

Harrison. — An  Address  delivered  to 
the  Lincolnshire  Benevolent  M^ical 
Society,  at  their  Anniversary  Meetiqg 
in  1809,  containing  an  Account  of 
the  Proceedings  lately  adopted  to  im- 
prove Medical  Science,  and  an  Ex- 
position of  the  Intended  Act  for 
regulating  Medical  Education  and 
Practice.  By  E.  Harrison,  M.  D. 
F.  R.  A.  S.  Ed.  8vo.  7s.  boards. 

Irishman  (The)  a  Military  Political 
Novel,  wherein  the  Idiom  of  each 
Character  is  carefully  preserved,  and 
the  utmost  Precaution  constantly 
taken  to  render  the  EbuUitionary 
Phrases,  peculiar  to  the  Sons  of  Erin. 
By  a  Native  Officer,  2  vols.  12mo« 
9s.  boards. 

Johnson.— Original  Sonnets  Mother 
Poems.  By  Mary  F.  Johnson,  1  Smo. 
6s.  boards. 

Lucas.— Poems  on  various  Sub- 
jects. By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lucas,  8vo, 
10s.t»oards. 

Liodsey.-Sermons  with  appropriate 
Prayers  annexed.  By  the  late  Rev. 
Theophilus  Lindsey,  S  toIs.  Svq. 
11.  Is.  boards. 
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LangdftTe. — A  Topographical  Dic- 
tionary of  Yorkshire ;  containing;  the 
Names  of  all  the  Towns,  Villag«»«, 
fiain>et8,  Gentlemen*'  Seat«,  &c.  in 
the  Comity  of  York,  fcc.  &c.  By 
Thomas  I^oj^dale,  8vo.  lOs.  boards. 

Letters  from  a  Nobleman  to  bis 
Son,  (luring  the  Period  of  his  Educa- 
tion, at  Eton  and  Oxford,  2  vols. 
12mo.  iSs.  boards. 

Montgomery.— The  West  InfUcs  & 
ether  Poems.  By  James  Montgo- 
mery, A'lthor  of  the  Wan'ierer  of 
Swkzeriand,  flee.  f.  c.  6s.  board*. 

Proceedings  of  the  Association  for 
promoting  the  Discovery  of  the  in- 
terior Parts  of  Afnca,  2  vols.  Si-p, 
11.  Is.  hoards. 

Poetical  (A)  Account  of  the  In- 
fllall^tion  of  a  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford.  4to.  3s.  6d.  sd. 

Poemata  Praemiis  Cancel iarii  Aca- 
demici^  Donaia  et  in  Theatro  She  Ida- 
nicno  Recitata,  2  vols.  12mo.  14s. 
boards. 

Potts*  Gazetteer  of-  England  and 
Wales,  containing  theStaiisgci»,  Agrt- 
cuUure,  and  Mineralogy,  of  the 
Counties.  By  Thomas  Polls,  Svo, 
II.  78.  boards. 

Rees.— Practical  Observations  on 
Disorders  of  the  Stt^macb,  on  the 
Use  of  the  Bile  in  promoting  Di crea- 
tion. By  George  itees,  M.  O.  8vo. 
(Sb.  boards. 

Reete. — An  English  Catalogue  of 
Drugs,  with  their  Properties,  Doses 
to  Children  and  Adults,  the  proper 
Vehicle  for  their  Exhibition.  By 
Recce,  Burgess,  &  Ca  8vo.  2s. 

Reformist ! ! !  (The)  a  Serio  Comic 
"Political  Novel,  in  2  vols.  12mo.  lOs. 
boards. 

.  Reece.'^The  Outlines  of  a  New 
System  of  Xhe  Practice  of  Physir  and 
Medical  Surjfpry.  By  Rirhard.R^ccc, 
M.  D.  royal  8vo.  12«.  boanls. 

Statue  (Tiie)  of  the  Dying  Gladiator 
a  Poem  ;  being  the  Prize  Subject  at 


Oxford,  bnt  not  Tvritten  for  tbe  Priza^ 
By  a  Non-academic,  8ro.  Is. 

Stewart.  —  Ph  i  losophical  Esays. 
By  Dngald  Stewart,  F.  R.  S.  Edinb. 
4to.  21.  2s.  boards. 

Tate.— A  Sys'em  of  Merchants' 
Accounts  ;  or,  Commercial  Book- 
keeping, containing  the  most  ap- 
pr<»Tt!d  Methods  uf  recording  every 
Spc^ie<  of  M<*rc'\ntile  Transactions. 
By  W.  Tate,  Masterof  the  Academy, 
Cateaion>8treet,   ISmo. 

Toulmin. — The  Elements   of   the 
Practice  of  Medicine  oir  a  popular 
Piani  being  an  Elementary  Work  fbr  , 
Students.     Ry  Ge  orge  Ho;^art'  Toul- 
Diin,  M.  D.  8vo.  I2s.  boards. 

Veysie.— -Of  H>e  Greek  Prepositive 
'  Article,    its    Nat«re    and    Uses ;   a 
Gr<«mmatical  Pissertatkvi.     By  Da- 
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Art.  1. — The  La^  of  the  Lake  ;  a  Poeni.  By  Walter 
Scott,   Esq.     Frinted  at  Edinburgh,  for  BaUantyne. 

'  Longman,  8tc.'  London,  4^0.  420  pp.  pr.iUts.  AUd^ 
second  Edition,  Svo.  pr.  \9a. 

MR.  SCOTT  faaa,  both  in  the  introductory  aftd  in  Ai 
tonctuding  stanzas  of  this  new  poem,  adverted  (in  very  poeti- 
cal language)  to  the  tribe  of  critics  who^  like  '  envious  ivy/ 
have  clung  round  his  harp  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  its , 
returning  any  future  sound  to  the  hand  of  its  master.  Hold- 
ing ourselves  among  the  number  of  those  who  are  thus  per- 
^sonified,  we  most,  at  the  same  time  that  we  deny  the  charge 
of  intentional  obstruction,  avow  our  sincere  pleasure  that  the 
restraint,  although  existing  only  in  imagination,  has  proved 
^  ineffectual .'  W  i th  respect  to  the  accusation  of  *  envy,'  (although' 
^'  our  old  fashioned  notions  of  modesty  are  such  as  to  make  us 
conceive  thdt  it  would  have  been  pronounced  with  a  better 
grace  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Scott,  tbm  by  Mr.  Scott  himself) 
to  deny  that  there  is  any  foundation  for  it  would  hardly  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  compliment ;  and^  as  we  are 
really  disposed  at  this  moment  to  be  very  complimentary,  we 
lihall,  therefore,  say  nothing  about  it.  But  our  best  defence 
to  this,  and  any  similar  charges  which  may  be  brought  against 
tis,  either  by  Mr.  Scott  himself,  or  by  hii  indiscriminating 
admirers,  is^  that  the  poet  has  bowed,  m  some  respects  at 
least,  to  our  opinion,  and  submitted  to  correct  the  most  glaring 
^  those  pecuharities,  which  (whatever  may  have  been  the 
motives  of  our  criticisms)  we  have  ventured  to  criticise  as 
faults*  In  this  new  poem,  he  has  exchanged  the  favourite 
ballad-metre^  of  which  we  have  so  frequently  complained, 
iar  the  uniform  flow  of  the  four-foot  couplet,  (uniform — ex- 
cept in  the  lyrical  pieces  which  are  occsi^ionally  interspersed 
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throaghouttbe  work) — and,  wliat  i«  of  still  greater  importance 
in  our  view- of  Ins  merits,  he  has,  together  with  the  former 
motley  garb,  thrown  away  for  the  most  part  ail  the  antiquated, 
and  all  the  vulgar,  expressions  which  used  to  accompany  it, 
and  by  which  he  so  often  sacrificed  the  praise  of  real  poetry 
to  the  poor  pride  of  successful  imitation.  In  short,  envy  (if 
Mr.  Scott  has  neither  humility  nor  candour  enough  to  ascribe 
our  criticisms  to  a  more  honourable  motive)  has  in  one  in- 
stance at  least  been  attended  with  beneficial  consec^uences  ; 
and  if  envy  still  urges  us  to  say  that,  although  Mr.  Scott  ha» 
done  much,  he  has  not  done  all ;  that  a  great  deal  more  of 
time  and  laliour  is  requisite  to  the  production  of  a  perfi^t 
poem,  than  Mr.  Scott  has  ever  yet  thought  proper  to  bestow 
on  his  most  successful  compositions ;  that  the  very  facility 
which  he  evinces  in  the  production  of  his  short  and  undig- 
nified measure  of  eight  syllables,  is  not  so  much  the  test,  as 
it  is  the  bane,  of  real  genius,  and  ought  in  itself  to  prove  a 
Marning  to  liim  to  exchange  it  for  the  more  laborious  heroic 
couplet  or  Spenserian  stanza ;  that  he  has  suffered  his  natural 
freedom  to  degenerate  into  licentiousness  wholly  inconsistent 
ijvith  tlie  strictness  of  his  political  crced>  a  licentiousness 
equally  reprehensible  both  by  the  whigs  and  tories  of  true 
,  taste,  and  for  which  he  deserves  at  least  a  two  year's  impri«- 
sonment  in  the  Newgate  of  Mount  Helicon,  and  to  find- 
security  for  his  good  behaviour  all  his  life  after  4  and  if  Mr. 
Scott  should  pay  so  much  regard  to  these  suggestions  as  on 
some  future  occasion  to  produce  a  poem  still  more  free  froto 
fault  than  the  present ;  however  desirous^  we  may  be  of  Mr» 
Scott's  good  opinion,  we  shall  consider  the  amendment  of 
bis  style  a  sufficient  indemnification  for  the  loss  of  it 

We  shall  not  now  proceed  to  particularize  objections  which 
our  criticisms  on  Mr.  Scott's  former  poems  have  enough 
explained  already,  buft^  leaving  for  the  conclusion  of  our  ar« 
tide  any  additional  remarks  which  envy  may  yet  have  in  store^. 
relate  the  interesting  tale  before  us,  helping  out  our  narrative 
with  such  extracts  from  the  poem  itself  as  may  relieve  our 
prosaic  tediousness. 

Canto  the  firsts — The  poem  opens  with  the  description  of 
a  chase  in  that  romantic  region,  of  the  Highland  Borders^ 
which  extends  to  the  east  of  Loch  Katrine,  comprehending 
the  deep  glens  of  the  Trosachs,  and  the  mountains  of  fien- 
voirlich  and  Benv^nue.  This  description  is  continued  through 
several  successive  stanzas  (if  we  may  be  allowed  so  to  style 
the  arbitrary  divisions  of  Mr.  Scotts  versification)  with  undi- 
minished ardour,  and  witli  a  force  of  painting  sufficient  to 
persuade  us  that  the  poet  must  himself  nave  been  a  frequent 
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kriA  enthusiastic  partaker  in  the  noble  sport  which  he  so  feel- 
ingly celebrates.  There  is  another  circumstance  occurring, 
iiot  only  iti  this,  but  in  some  of  his  former  poems  also,  which' 
we  shall  here  notice  by  the  by  as  confirming  our  belief,  that 
Mr.  Scott's  experience  in  the  art  of  hunting,  extends  cons- 
Hiderably  beyond  the  knowledge  derived  from  his  books  of 
knight-errantry  and  border-history — ^we  mean,  the  affection 
he  is  always  fond  of  displaying  for  '  the  mute  companions  of 
the  chase/  Thii^  is,  indeed,  an  essential  characterivStic  of  the 
chivalrous  ages;  and,  as  such,  Mr.  Scott  could  not  have 
failed  to  introduce  it  as  a  prominent  feature  in  his  historical 
pictures ;  bat  nevertheless  we  deem  it  impossible  that  Fitz- 
James  could  have  lamented  so  pathetically  the  fsfll  of  his 
*  gallant  Grey/  or  Douglas,  resented  so  proudly  the  insult 
offered  to  his  faithful  Lufre,  had  not  the  poet  felt  a  stronger 
Interest  than  that  of  a  mere  narratoV  of  imaginary  events  in 
the  persons  of  the  courser  and  the  greyhound.  J\' similar 
remark  may  be  made  upon  *thd  antler'd  monarch  of  the 
waste  /-^our  readers  will  instantly  remember  the  fine  descrip- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  second  canto  of  Marmion ;  and, 
when  they  compare  it  with  the  following  animated  lines,  they 
will  not  fail  to  join  with  us  in  opinion  that  books  could  not 
have  furnished  the  writer  with  all  the  variety  and  all  th« 
expressive  minuteness  of  his  portraits. 

*  The  antler'd  monarch  of  the  waste 

Sprung  from  his  heathery  couch  in  haste. 

But  e'er  his  fleet  career  he  took. 

The  dew-drops  from  his  flanks  he  shook-5 

Like  crested  leader  proud  and  high. 

Tossed  his  beamed  frontlet  to  the  sky ; 

A  moment  gazed  adown  the  dale, 

A  moment  snuffed  the  tainted  gale, 

A  moment  listened  to  the  cry, 

That  thickened  as  the  chase  drew  nigh^ 

Then  as  the  headmost  foes  appeared. 

With  one  brave  bound  the  copse  be  cleared, 

And  stretching  forward  free  and  far. 

Sought  the  wild  heaths  of  Uam-Var.  p,  G. 

To  return  from  this  digression — ^Fitz-James,  the  knight  of 
Snowdon — (for  by  that  style  and  title  he  afterwards  announces 
himself ;  he  is  at  first  mentioned  only  as  *  the  foremost 
hunter,')  b^ing  carried  away  by  the  eagerness  of  the  pursuit 
far  beyond  his  companions,  lost  at  last  all  trace  of  them 
among  the  wildest  recesses  of  those  romantic  regions.  His 
steed,  exhausted,  sinks  under  him,  and  expires  "before  bis 
eyes.    The  shades  of  evening  begin  to  gather  round,  and 
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the  bold  hunter  discovers,  npt  without  some  uacoixifortal>l!^ 
sensations,  tlie  improbability  of  his  recovering  his  lost  road, 
or  rejoining  his  fellow-sportsmen  before  night-ialL  The 
hurry  and  tumult  of  the  chase  being  thus  suddenly  checked, 
the  poet  finds  himself  at  leisure  for  description  of  a  oiore 
still  and  awful  scene ;  and  perhaps  the  art  of  landscape- 
painting  in  poetry  has  never  been  displayed  in  higher  per- 
fection than  in  the  ensuing  stanzas,  to  which  rigid  criticisor 
might  possibly  object  that  the  picture  is  somewhat  too  minute, 
and  that  the  contemplation  of  it  detains  the  traveller  some-^ 
what  too  long  from  the  main  purpose  of  his  pilgrimage,  but 
which  it  would  be  an  act  of  the  greatest  injustice  to  break 
into  fragments  and  present  by  piece-meal.  "Mot  so  the  mag- 
nificent scene  which  bursts  upon  the  bewildered  hunter  as  he 
emerges  at  length  from  the  Dell  and  commands  at  one  view 
the  beautiful  expanse  of  Loch  Katrine,  and  which,  together 
with  the  natural  and  toothing  reflexions  which  it  inspires, 
we  should  not  refrain  from  inserting  in  this  place,  but  for  a 
more  interesting  object  which  impels  us  irresistably  forward. 
The  knight  has  descended  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and 
once  more  winds  his  horn  in  hopes  to  make  himself  heard 
by  some  of  his  lost  companions. 

'  But  scarce  again  his  horn  he  wound 

When  \o !  forth  starting  at  the  sound, 

From  underneath  an  aged  oak, 

That  slanted  from  the  islet  rock, 

A  damsel  guider  of  its  way, 

A  little  skiff  shot  to  the  bay, 

Tbfet  round  the  promontory  steep 

Led  its  deep  line  in  graceful  sweep, 

Eddying,  in  almost  viewless  ware. 

The  weeping  willow  twig  to  lave, 

And  kiss,  with  whispering  sOund  and  slow 

The  beach  of  pebbles  bright  as  snow. 

The  boat  had  touched  this  silver  strand. 

Just  as  the  hunter  left  his  stand. 

And  stood  concealed  amid  the  brake 

To  view  this  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

The  maiden  paused,  as  if  again 

She  thought  to  catch  the  disunt  strain  : 

With  hcMl  up^raised,  and  look  intent, 

And  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent. 

And  locks  flung  back,  and  lips  apart. 

Like  monument  of  Grecian  art ; 

In  listening  mood  she  seemed  to  stand. 

The  guardian  Naiad  of  the  strand.'  p.  2l\  £2* 
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Hermits  as  we  are^  it  does  not  become  us  to  dwell  on  th« 
reductive  picture  of  female  loveliness  which  succeeds ;  butj 
for  the  explanation  of  what  follows^  we  must  inform  pur 
xeaders  that 

*  A  cbieftain's  daughter  seemed  the  maid/ 

4umI  tbaty  ahhbij^  ' 

— '  Not  Katrine,  in  her  mirror  blue» 
Gives  back  tbe  shaggy  banks  more  true» 
Than  every  iree-bom  glance  confessed 

The  guiltless  movements  of  her  breast/ 

•  •  «    . 

•  One  only  passion,  unreveal'd. 

With  maiden  pride  the  maid  concealM : 
Yet  not  less  purely  felt  the  flame ; — 
O  need  I  tell  that  passion's  name  V 

This  most  enchanting  creature,  at  first  sottOfi  of  the  hom^ 
fancies  that  it  is  her  father  returned  from  the  chase ;  on  re* 
ceiving  no  reply  to  her  call,  her  second  thought  is  of  a  certain 
Highland  youth  named  Malcolm ;  but  as  soon  as,  deceivejd 
in  both  her  conjectures,  she  discovers  the  stranger^  Fitz- James^ 
fibe  pushes  further  from  the  shore  with  all  the  alarm  of  timid 
modtesty. — However, 

'  Not  his  the  form,  nor  his  the  eye. 
That  youthful  maidens  wont  to  fly/ 
««-'  On  his  bold  visage  middle  age   ^ 
Had  slightly  pressed  its  signet  sage. 
Yet  had  not  quench'd  the  open  truth 
And  fiery  vehemence  of  youth  ; 
Forward  and  frolic  glee  was  there. 
The  will  to  do,  tbe  soul  to  dare  ; 
The  sparkling  glance,  soon  blown  to  fire. 
Of  hasty  love  or  headlong  ire.' 
His  limbs  were  cast^in  manly  mould, 
For  hardy  sports  or  contests  bold  ; 
And  though  in  peaceful  garb  arrayed, 
And  weaponless,  except  his  blade  ; 
His  stately  mien  as  well  implied 
A  high-bom  heart,  a  martial  pride. 
As  if  a  baron's  crest  he  wore. 
And  sheatb'd  in  armour  trod  the  shore. 
Slighting  the  petty  need  he  show'd. 
He  told  of  his  benighted  road  ; 
His  ready  speech  ilowM  fair  and  free. 
In  phrase  of  gentlest  courtesy  ; 
Yet  seem'd  that  tone,  and  gesture  bland 
Ifisu  us^d  to  sufc  than  to  command/ 
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Reassured  by  so  noble  a  demeanour^  the  timid  Elko 
pushes  back  her  bark  to  the  shore^  and  offers  to  pilot  him 
to  her  '  bower/  in  a  neighbouring  islet  of  the  lake,  at  the 
same  time  informing  him,  to  his  great  astonishment,  ihat  she 
was  not  wholly  unprepared  to  expect  him,  the  arrival  of  a 
stranger  of  precisely  his  mien  and  dress,  together  with  some 
of  the  casualties  which  had  brought  him  thither,  having  been 
distinctly  foretold  in  the  preceding  night  by  old  Allan-bane^ 
her  second-sighted  minstrel.  Half-believipg  himself  to  be 
in  a  scene  of  fairy  enchantment,  Fitz-James  accepts  the  offer 
of  his  fair  guide,  who  sportively  humours  the  wanderings  of 
his.  imagination  while  she  suffers  him  to  take  the  oars  frohi 
ber  hand  and  steers  him  to  the  island.  Landed^  she  leads 
bim^up 

'  A  clambering  unsuspected  road,- 

to  the  door  of  her  rustic  retreat,  which  is  described  as  rude 
^nd  strange  in  form  and  materials,  but  of  ample  dimensions, 
and  displaying  in  its  simple,  ornaments  the  taste  of  its  fair 
inhabitant. 

f'An  instant  in  the  porch  she  staid,    ' 

And  gaily  to  the  stranger  said, 
; — **  On  heaven  and  on  thy  lady  call. 

And  enter  the  enchanted  hall." — 
— *'  My  hope,  my  heaven,  my  trust  must  bjBj 

My  gentle  guide,  in  following  thee." 

On  entering,  he  hears  '  the  clang  of  angry  steel,'  and  look- 
ing round,  not  unmoved,  for  the  cause,  sees  that  a  sword 
which  had  been  suspended  over  the  threshold,  bad  fallen 
before  his  feet.  He  lifts  it  from  the  ground,  observing  that 
the  weight  is  such  that  only  one,  of  all  the  warriors  he  has  ever 
lenown,  is  capable  of  wielding  it  at  ease^-  Ellen  sighs,  but 
gaily  answers  that  the  strength  of  her  father  is  equal  to  that 
'  of  Ferragus,  or  Ascapart/  and  .that  he  is  able  to  brandish 
it  like  a  hazle  wand.'  She  now  introduces  her  guest  to  an 
elder  lady,  to  whom  (as  Mr.  Scott  expresses  it  somewhat 
enigmatically,  like  Hamlet's  f  more  than  kin,-  but  less  than 
kind,')      . 


-'  though  more  than  kindred  knew. 


Young  Ellen  gave  a  mother's  due.' 

This  venerable  matron  receives  the  stranger  with  no  less 
hospitable  courtesy  than  the  younger  lady  had  shewn.  He  par- 
takes of  the  refreshments  offered  him,  and  reveals  his  own 
flame  and  quality  in  the  hopes  of  a  similar  confidence  in 
j-ptiirn — but  his  curiosity  is  effectually  balked  by  the  ffl" 
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xff  llie  matron  and  the  evasive  gaiety  of  her  ward ;  and  he 
«t  last  retires  to  rest  oh  a  bed  of  mountnin-heather,  still 
unsatisfied  and  bewildered  by  a  troM'd  oF  various  conjectures. 
in  this  state  of  muid,  he  *falls  asleep,  and  is  visited  by  siich 
a  strange  and  romantic  dream  as  may  be  naturally  expected' 
to  flow  from  the  extraordinarv  events  of  the  past  day.  It 
mighty  perhaps,  be  quoted  as  one  of  Mr.  Scott's  most  suc- 
cessful efforts  in  descriptive  , poetry.  Some  few  lines  of  it 
are  indeed  unrivalled  for  delicacy  and  melancholy  tenderness 
— but  we  foresee  that  the  miking  t:vents  of  the  poem  are 
sufficient  to  occupy  a  longer  space  in  narration  than  we  can 
find  room  to  give  them ;  and  we  must,  therefore,  hasten  to 
greet  the  awcikendi^d  traveller,  ai  the  tirst  dawn  of  day. 

Canto  the  2d  — Fitz- James  is  already  half- way  across  the 
lake  on  his  return,  \\hen  he  is  saluted  by  the  harp  of  Allao- 
bone,  the'  aged  luiudirel^  accompanied  by  words  bidding 
faim  *  farewell,' 

'  And  think  no  more  of  the  lonely  isle.* 

With  a  mind  ill-disposed  to  obey  the  injunction  ;  (for  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  impression  made  on  it  by  the  charms 
of  the  mysterious  Ellen  is  calculated  to  be  of  transient  dura- 
tion) he  looks  back,  on  landuig,  and  sees  the  minstrel  on  the ' 
beach  of  the  island,  with  Ellen  herself  standing  at  his  side, 
watch mg  his  departure.  For  a  moment,  perhaps,  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake  has  forgotten  Malcolm  in  her  silent  and  expres- 
sive farewell  to  the  courteous  and  gallant  Fitz- James  ;  but^ 
whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  his  feeling  on  the  occasion, 
her*fl  is  only  instantaneous  ;  and  she  upbraids  herself  with 
severity  even  for  this  passing  shade  of  forgetful ness.  A  con- 
versation now  takes  place  between  her  and  her  prophetic 
attendant,  which  reveals  to  the  reader  the  secret  so  anxiously 
guarded  from  Fit^' James. 

In  the  minority  of  James  V.  the  favourite  family  of  Douglas 
enjoyed  the  fullness  ot  power  over  the  monarch  and  his  realm. 
A  conspiracy  was  at  last  formed  by  the  priuc  pal  barons  to 
deliver  James  froiti  their  thraldom — tlie  earl  of  Angus  (chief 
of  the  lamily)  was  banished  for  ever  from  the  realm  ;  and 
the  most  dii<tinguiKhed  of  his  kinsmen  and  adherents  either 
proscribed  and  banished  like  himself,  or  deprived  of  their 
authority  and  their  l>est  possessions.  '  Among  the  former  was 
the  uncle  of  Angus,  and  fatiier  of  Ellen,  an  imaginary  per- 
sonage whom  Mr.  Scott  has  rendered  the  representation  of  all 
that  history  records  or  romance  has  invented,  of  strong, 
brave,  and  illustrious,  in  the  DoMglaa  name.  This  venerable 
ivarrior  is  supposed  to  have  scuight  the  protection  of  liode- 
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ricV  DhAy  the  chief  of  Qan-AIpin,  (a  consMeraUe  HigUani 
tribe)  and  to  have  been  concealed  by  him  in  the  isknd  b? 
liocb  Katrroe^  from  which  I^tz-James  has  been  jiut  dis* 
missed  in  thie  manner  above  related,  llie  eld^r  lady  is  the 
paternal  aunt  of  Ellen  aod  the  mother  of  Fredenck--*and 
the  latter,  a  brave,  ambitions,  and  torbulenjt  chieftain,  endued 
\irith  all  the  mos^  prominent  virtues  and  vices  of  a  semi* 
barbarous  state,  has  already  manifested  his  desire  of  a  recom- 
pence  for  his  hospitality  to  the  ruined  fortunes  of  Douglas 
m  th^  hand  of  his  daughter,  whose  affections  are  nevertheless 
averted  from  him  by  her  chaste  love  for  Malcolm  Graeme, 
a  young  Highlander,  equally  deserving  of  her  by  merit  as  by 
birth.  Such  is  the  state  of  .affairs,  at  the  opening  of  the 
poem,  to  whii^h  we  must  not  fail  to  add,  that  the  enemies 
of  the  l)ougIa8ses  have  inspired  the  king  with  a  rooted  anti^ 
pathy  to  their  name  and  race ;  am)  that  )hey  live,  even  in 
'  the  lonely  isle,'  not  without  constant  dread*  of  discpvery', 
both  from  that  ciitrunistance  and  from  the  spirit  of  border* 
Warfare  which  is  constaintTy  tempting  the  chief  of  Clan*AIpin 
to  some  new  marauding  incursion  upon  the  Lowland  fron^ 
tier. 

It  is  in  earnestly  recominending  hi?  fair  mistress  to  become 
the  bride  of  this  Roderick,  that  the  minstrel  is  employe4 
during  the  conversation  which  we  have  just  mentioned  as 
takmg  place  between  them.  She  at  first  resists  fiis  solici- 
tations, (though  accompanied  with  some  dismal  forebodings 
of  the  future,  in  case  of  her  non-compliance)  with  the  same 
sportive  levity  that  she  used  to  elude  the  inquiries  of  Fitz* 
James ;  but  at  last  she  assumes  a  more  serious  tone,  with  the 
encreasing  importunity  of  her  monitor,  she  owns  her  obli- 
gations to  hitn  both  on  her  own  account,  and  on  th^t  of  her 
father  and  his  house,  but  solemnly  add8,     '  ' 

'  Allan  !  Sir  Roderick  should  command 
My  blood— my  liffr*— but  uofmy  band/ 

and  then,  admitting  the  good  qualities  on  which  ^Uan-ban^ 
had  dwelt  in  support  of  his  arguments,  but  contrasting  them 
at  the  same  time  with  the  darker  traits  of  his  savage  character^ 
she  draws  the  following  fine  picture  of  him  whom  (from  the 
share  be  occupies  in  the  succeeding  portion  of  the  poem)  we 
should  be  inclined  to  call  in  preference  to  either  of  its  othef 
personages  the  hero  of  it.  ' 

-*  I  grant  him  brave. 


But  wild  as  Bracklinn's  thundering  wave  ; 
And  generous — save  vindictive  mood. 
Or  jealouft  transport  chafe  his  blood ! 
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I  grant  bim  true  to  friendly  banj, 

j^s  his  clay  more  is  to  his  hand ; 

Sut  O !  that  very  biade  of  steel. 

More  mercy  for  a*fee  would  feel : 

I  grant  him  liberal,  to  fling 

Among  his  clan  the  wealth  they  bring  ; 

When^ack  by'lalie  and  glen  thev  wind. 

And  in  the  Lowland  leav^  l^hind  : 

.Where  once  some  pleasant  hamlet  stood, 

A  mass  of  ashes  slaked  with  blood. 

The  hand  that  for  my  father  fought, 

I  honour,  as  his  daughter  ought ; 

&ut  can  I  dasp  it  reeking  red, 

From  peasants'  siaqghtered  in  their  shed  } 

No  !  wildly  while  his  virtues  gleam, 

They  make  his  pasuons  darker  seem. 

And  flash  along  his  spirit  hi|fh, 

l.ike  lightning  o'er  the  midnight  sky. 

While  yet  a  child^and  children  know. 

Instinctive  taught,  the  friend  and  foe: 

I  shuddered  at  hjs  brow  of  gloom» 

His  shadowy  plaid,  and  sable  plume  ; 

A  maiden  grown,  I  ill  could  bear 

His  hauehty  mien  and  lordly  air; 

But,  if  thou  join'st  a  suitor's  claim. 

In  serious  mood,  to  Roderick's  name  ; 

I  thrill  with  anguish  !  or,  if  e'er 

A  Douglas  knew  the  word,  with  fear.'  p.  62,  63i 

IVbUe  they  are  yet  discoursing,  a  little  squadron  of  boats 
^  discovered  at  a  distance  on  the  lake,  and  the  sounds  of 
piartial  music  are  heard  advancing  by  degrees.  This,  it  may 
be  supposed,  is  Roderick  himself  returning  from  one  of  his 
plundering  inroads  ;  and,  however  we  may  dislike  the  geogra-- 
pbical  song  and  chorus,  half  English  and  half  Erse,  w^ich 
IS  sung  in  praise  of  the  warrior,  we  must  allow  that  in  other 
respects  the  hero  of  a  poem,  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  intro- 
duced with  iiner  effect,  or  in  a  manner  better  calculated  to 
excite  the  expectations  of  the  reader,  than  on  the  present 
occasion.  Soon  bis  fond  mother  and  all  the  domestics  are 
assembled  on  the  island-beach  to  welcome  him  on  his  land- 
I  ing.  Ellen  only  trembles  at  his  approach,  and  hearing  at  the 
same  time  the  sound  of  her  father's  horn  from  the  main-land, 
avails  herself  of  the  excuse  it  offers  for  slipping  away  from 
tl^e  expectant  groupe^  and  guides  her  little  skm  to  the  oppo^ 
site  shore. 


'  Some  feelings  are  to  mortals  given. 
With  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven  ; 
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And  if  there  be  a  human  tear 

From  passion'9  dross  refined  and  dear  ; 

A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek. 

It  would  not  stain  an  angel's  cheek : 

Tis  that  which  pious  fathers'  shed 

Upon  a  duteous  daughter's  bead ! 

And  as  the  Douglas  to  bis  breast 

His  darling  Ellen  closely  pressed^ 

Such  holy  drops  her  tresses  steeped. 

Though  'twas  an  hero's  eye  that  weep'd. 

Nor  while  on  Ellen's  faulterin^  tongue 

Her  filial  welcomes  crowded  hung. 

Marked  she,  that  fear  (affection's  proof,) 

Still  held  a  graceful  youth  aloof; 

No  !  not  till  Douglas  named  his  name, 

Although  the  youth  was  Makolm  Graeme.'     p,  73, 74. 

It  seems  that  Douglas,  while  hunting  the  preceding  day  io 
the  wilds  of  Glenfinlas,  had  found  himself  in  dai^er  of  a 
discovery  from  some  of  the  king  s  retinue,  wbo  were  engaged 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  at  the  same  time  in  the  sur« 
rounding  regions ;  that  in  this  emergency  he  was  met  by 
Malcolm  who  gladly  uiidertook  the  office  of  conducting  the 
father  of  his  lovelv  mistress  through  unfrequented  paths, 
known  to  himself,  safe  from  the  intrusiou  of  his  eoemies. 
They  cannot  be  so  \iauting  in  hospitality  as  not  to  engage 
the  brave  young  hunter  to  accompany  them  to  the  i&laud, 
although  not  ignorant  that  Roderick's  jealousy  had  once  be- 
fore bet  n  excited  on  his  account ;  and  their  reception  by  that 
rude  and  undisguised  warrior,  althougk  he 

— *  nor  in  action,  word,  or  eye 
Faird  aught  in  hospitality,' 

18  such  as  to  mark  the  displeasure  which  his  unlooked-for 
presence  occasions.  The  sudden  arrival  of  a  courier  widi 
some  important  intelligence^  interrupts  his  reflexions;  and, 
after  a  short  absence,  he  returns  to  his  assembled  guests,  and 
acquaints  them  that  king  James,  under  the  pretext  of  the 
jchase,  has  penetrated  with  a  considerable  force,  ioto  the 
recesses  of  bis  wild  domains,  that  I)oug1as  has. been  disco- 
vered vvhile  on  his  late  hunting  expedition,  and  that  no  doubt 
remains  of  the  king's  intention  to  visist  their  clan,  with  the 
same  measure  of  ^  vindictive' justice  which  he  has  just  dealt 
to  the  untameable  barons  of  the  English  Border.  He  then, 
without  further  prelude,  proposes  as  the  cement  of  his  union 
to  the  Douglas  cause,  an  immediate  marriage  with  Ellep^ 
promising  tha^,  for  the  celebration  of  their  Du^tials^ 
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f  A  thousand  villages  in  flames 

•Shall  iscare  the  slumbers  of  king  James/ 

^  There  are  who  have,  at  midnight  hoipr^ 

|n  slumber  scaled  a  dizzy  towc;r ;    > 

And,  on  the  verg;e  that  beetled  o'er 

The  ocean-tide's  incessant  roar. 

Dreamed  calmly  <»ut  their  dangerous  dream. 

Till  wakened  by  the  morning  beam ; 

When,  dazzled  by  the  easlcrn  glow, 

Such  startler  cast  bis  glance  below, 

And  saw  unmeasured  depth  around. 

And  heard  unintermitted  sound, 

And  thought  the  battled  fence  so  frail. 

It  waved  like  cobweb  in  the  gale ; 

Amid  his  senses'  giddy  wheel. 

Did  be  not  desperate* impulse  feel. 

Headlong  to  plunge  himself  below. 

And  meet  the  worst  his  fears  foreshow  ? 

Thus,  Ellen,  di^szy  and  astoun(^ 

As  sudden  ruin  yawned  around. 

By  crossing  terrors  wildly  tossed. 

Still  for  the  Douglas  fearing  most. 

Could  scarce  the  desperate  thought  withstand. 

To  buy  his  safety  with  her  hand/  f.  85,  85, 

On  the  point  of  giving  her  irrevocable  consent/  her  falfier 
idiscovers  the  conflict  in  her  bosom,  and  anticipating  her ' 

5'  Roderick,  enough,  enough,''  he  cried ; 
My  daughter  cannot  be  thy  bride  ! 
Not  that  the  blush  to  wooer  dear, 
Nor  paleness  that  of  maiden  feftr/' 

The  effect  of  this  frank  denial  on  die  mind  of  Roderick  i^ 
^nely  described.  For  some  time  he  paces  the  hall  in  gloomy 
silence ;  and,  at  latjt  his  rage  bursts  on  the  head  of  Malcolm^ 
M'hose  joy  at  the  sudden  turn  in  his  favour  is  not  attempted 
%o  be  concealed.  The  gallant  youth,  ill  disposed  to  brook 
the  insult  of  a  rival,  retorts  with  equal  fierceness — and, 
Douglas  interposing  to  restrain  him  from  resenting  it  as  hia 
momentary  passion  prompts,  he  quits  the  rustic  bower^  and  . 
disdaining  to  owe  to  Roderick 

*  Ev'n  the  poor  service  of  a  boat,' 

plunges  into  the  tide,  and  vigorously  swims  to  the  oppositt 
coast.  , 

panto  the  Sd.«»This  djvisiou  of  the  poem  we  shall  here 
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patt  <iiver  with  scarcely  any  notice,  not  that  some  of  its  de- 
ilached  passages  are  not  equid  to  the  best  efforts  of  the  poet's 
genius,  but  that  k  sensibly  delays  the  main  business  of  the 
tale,  and  we  have  not  time  at  present  to  employ  on  digres- 
sions. We  sball,  therefore,  briefly  observe  that,  whatever 
na^  be  its  intrinsic  beauties,  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a 
aenous  blenmih  t>n  the  consistency  and  arrangement  of  a 
poem  of  six  cantos,  that  almost  the  whole  of  one  of  them 
9s  occupied  by  the  proUx  description  of  one  circumstance 
which  in  itself  hardly  advances  the  design  of  the  fable  in  the 
proportion  of  a  single  stanza.  This  circumstance  is  the 
*  Gathering,'  or  calling  together  of  the  clan  to  oppose  the 
invasion  threatened  by  the  royal  forces;  an  ancient  custom 
of  the  Highland  tribes,  Extremely  curious  as  an  historical 
fact,  and  diversified  in  the  narration  by  some  detached  inci* 
dents  of  considerable  pathos ;  but  still,  as  we  contend,  by  oc^ 
tneans  justifying  such  a  delay  in  the  main  action  of  so  short 
a  poem.'  Meanwhile,  Douglas  and  his  daughter  have  left 
their  retreat  in  the  island,  and  taken  refuge  in  a  cavern  reputed 
to  be  haunted,  and  known  by  a  name  expressive  of  the  vulgar 
superstition  annexed  to  it.  Here  again  the  picture  of  the 
haughty  Boderick,  fondly  lingering  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
her  retreat,  and  listening  to  the  sounds  of  her  voice,  while 
she  sings  ber  evening  hymn  to  the  Virgin,  is  wrought  up  with 
a  great  deal  of  fine  poetry  and  fine  sentiment.-~*Not  so,  (we 
are  compelled  to  3ay)  is  the  hymn  itself  which  Ellen  sings^ 
than  which  we  have  seldom  read  a  composition  at  once  so 
tame  and  so  affected.  But  the  ^rewel  of  her  discarded 
lover  is  extremely  beautiful. 

*  While  his  plaid  he  round  him  cast, 
"  It  is  the  laH  time,  'tis  the  last/'^ 
He  rautter'd  tkricc— *'  the  last  time  e*er 
That  angel  voice  shall  Roderick  hear  1^' 

In  sullen  silence  he  throws  himsel(  into  his  boat,  and  hastens 
to  join  his  assembled  clansmen. 

Canto  ihe  4tli. — We  are  now  treated  with  anotlier  digres- 
sion which  threatens  to  last  as  long  as  the  former,  without 
being  half  so  interesting  in  itself.  It  consists  in  a  descrip^ 
tion'  of  the  Highland  superstition  called  *  The  Taghairm,'  a 
mode  of  divination  concerning  which,  for  the  reasons  before 
assigned,  we  shall  leave  the  curiosity  of  our  readers  unsatis- 
fied, informing  them  only  of  the  sentence  pronotmced  by  tbf 
aogiir  as  the  certain  result  of  it. 


<  Which  spills  the  foremost  fueman's  life. 
That  party  conquers  iu  the  strife.' 
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These  solemnities  being  fiin^ed^  the  scene  shifts  agnia  to 
^  Coir-Uriskin/  the  cavern^  in  which  Ellen  is  now  left  imder 
the  protection  of  old  AUan-bane,  her  father  having  left  it  wiiiv 
the  secret  purpose  of  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  king 
Janiesy  and  offering  himself  a  victim  for  the  pardon  of  Ro- 
derick and  his  clan,  and  the  future  security  of  bis  daughter* 
That  affectionate  maid^  though  ignorant  of  his  real  purpose^^ 
is  not  the  less  solicitous  about  the  cause  of  his  absence,  and 
Allan-bane^  to  amuse  her  mind,  h^  been  reciting  a  long 
ballad,  when 

'  Just  as  the  minstrel  sounds  were  staid, 

A  stranger  climbM  the  steepy  glade ; 

His  martial  step,  his  stately  mien. 

His  hunting  »uit  of  Lincoln  Green  ; 

His  eagle  glance,  remembrance  claims-— 

— 'Tis  Snowdoun's  knight,  'tis  James  Fitz-James  * — 

— 'who,  having  heard  of  the  danger  which  threatened  Rode- 
rick's  clan,  and  of  the  place  of  Ellen's  retreat,  had  hastened 
thither  with  the  design  of  persuading  her  to  accept  the  pro- 
tection of  bis  arm  and  the  Asylum  of  his  castle.  He  explains 
in  few  words  the  obiect  of  his  suit,  and  urges  it  with  amorous 
impatience,  when  Ellen,  repenting  of  the  encouragement  which 
she  might  have  unwittingly  given  to  his  expectations  at  the 
time  of  their  last  meeting,  resolves  to  make  the  best  repa- 
ration for  her  fault  by  a  frank  confession  of  her  love  for 
Malcolm. 

'  Filz-James  tcnew  every  wily  train 

A  lady's  fkkle  heart  to  gain. 

But  here  he  knew  and  felt  them  vain  : 

There  shot  no  glance  from  Ellen's  eye, 

To  give  her  stedfast  speech  the  lye ; 

In  maiden  confidence  she  stood. 

Though  mantled  in  her  cheek  the  blood. 

And  told  her  love  with  such  a  sigh, 

Of  deep  and  hopeless  agony  ; 

As  death  had  sealed  her  Malcolm's  doom. 

And  she  sat  sorrowing  on  his  tomb.  p.  \6S,  iSp. 

Thus  repulsed,  he  does  not  the  less,  from  motives  of  ge- 
nerous sympathy,  press  the  offer  of  protection  which  he  had 
before  made  from  a  more  selfish  priiKiple  ;  but  this  also 
Ellen  refuses  on  the  plea  of  danger  from  the  rage  and  power - 
of  Roderick,  at  the  same  time,  that  she  warns  Fitz-James 
not  to  place  too  implicit  a  confidence  in  the  rude  *  Kerne,' 
who  has  hitherto  served  for  a  guide,  and  js  engaged  to  attend 
him  on  his  return.     At  last,  finding  all  his  efforts  ineffectual 
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to  persuade  her^  he  forces  on  faer  acceptance  a  ring>  wblcti  ht 
informs  her  had  been  bestowed  on  hint  bj  king  James  for 
some  exemplary  service,  and  which  will  prove  a  sure  and 
easy  means  of  access  to  the  king,  if,  hereafter,  she  should  find 
any, cause  to  throw  herself  on  the  royal  protectioil.  He  then 
takes  his  leave  and  follows  his  *  Kerne/  not  without  due  sus- 
picion of  his  designs,  back  through  the  deliies  by  which  he 
is  engaged  to  guide  him  safe  from  the  scouts  of  Roderick's 
army,  to  the  Lowland  frontier.  A  slight  circumstance  soon 
occurs  to  give  fresh  colour  to  the  warnings  of  Ellen^  and  the 
doubts  of  Fitz-James  are  already  considerably  increased^  when 
they  {O'e  met  on  their  road  by  an  unfortunate  maniac,  from 
whose  wild  notes  of  complaint,  aided  by  the  sullen  explana- 
tions of  his  guide,  Fitz-James  learns  enough  to  discover  that 
her  despair  had  arisen  from  the  loss  of  a  lover  barbarously 
slain  by  Roderick  Dh6,  during  one  of  his  border-forays.    This 

Soor  creature,  casting  her  eyes  on  Murdoch^  and  then  on 
itz- James,  wildly  bids  the  latter  beware  of  treachery. 

*  Fitz-James's  mind  was  passion -toss'd^ 

When  Ellen's  hints  and  fears  were  lost ; 

But  Murdoch's  shout  suspicion  wrought. 

And  Blanche's  song  conviction  brought. 

Not  like  a  slag  that  spies  the  snare^ 

But  Hon  of  the  hunt  aware  : 

He  waved  al  once  his  blade  on  high, 

**  Disclose  thy  treachery,  or  die  !" 

Forth  at  fuU^speed  the  clansman  flew. 

But  in  his  race  his  bow  he  drew ; 

The  shaft  just  grazed  Filz- James's  crest^ 

And  thrilled  in  Blanche's  faded  breast. 

Mui-doch  of  Alpine  !  prove  thy  speed. 

For  ne'er  had  Alpine's  son  such  need  ! 

With  heart  of  fire,  and  foot  of  wind. 

The  fierce  avenger  is  behind  ! 

Fate  judges  of  the  rapid  strife — 

The  forfeit,  death— the  prize  is  life  I  p.  178,  179. 

Fitz-James  wms  the  dreadful  stake,  and  Murdoch,  by  bis 
fall,  accomplishes  the  prophecy  in  favour  of  the  royal  cause: 
for,  in  fact,  the  suspicion  of  his  designs  was  well-founded, 
and  he  had  already  conducted  his  intended  victim  almost 
i^ithin  the  toils  prepared  for  him  by  the  men  of  the  clan. 
The  wound  of  poor  Blanche  is  mortal — but  with  her  dying 
hand  she  gives  to  Fitz- James  a  bloody  braid  of  her  lever's 
hair,  which  he  swears  to  wear  in  his  helmet  for  her  sake,  and 
not  rest,  till  he  has  avenged  (ler  wrongs  on  the  head  ol 
Roderick, 
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Sufficieiitly  guarded  against  the  danger  of  pursuing  anjr 
.beaten  tracks  Fitz- James  now  incurs  the  dangers  hardlj 
less  immineDt  with  which  nature  lierself  appears  to  have 
guarded  those  savage  defiles.  Might  cooies  ou  while  he  k 
axill  wandering  uncertain  of  his  right  direction. 

'  The  shades  of  Eve  come  slowly  down. 

The  woods  are  wrapped  in  deeper  brown. 

The  owl  awakens  from  her  dell, 

The  fox  is  heard  upon  the  fell  ; 

Enough  remains  of  (glimmering  light. 

To  guide  the  wanderer's  steps  aright  \ 

Yet  not  enough  from  far  to  shew. 

His  figure  to  the  watchful  foe. 

With  cautious  step,  and  ear  awake. 

He  climhs  the  crag  and  threads  the  brake  ; 

And  not  the  summer  solstice,  there. 

Tempered  the  midnight  mountain  air ; 

But  every  breeze,  that  swept  |he  wold. 

Benumbed  his  drencned  limbs  with  cold. 

In  dread,  in  danger,  and  alone. 

Famished  and  chilled,  through  ways  unknown. 

Tangled  and  steep,  be  journeyed  on ; 

Till,  as  a  rock's  huge  point  he  turned* 

A  watch-fire  close  before  him  burned/        p,  184, 185. 

A  mountaineer  is  lying  beside  the  iire,  M'hose  hospitality 
he  claims  for  a  benighted  traveller  ;  and  btiug  questioned 
whether  he  comes  as  a  foe  or  friend  to  Clan-Alpiu,  he  frankly 
confesses  himself  a  foe.  The  Highlander  with  equal  frank- 
ness owns  himself  to  be  the  friend  and  kinsman  of  Rode- 
rick— but  the  claim  of  hospitality  is  not  to  be  rejected ;  he 
promises  him  not  only  food  and  lodging,  but  saie  conduct^ 
the  next  morning,  to  the  borders  of  the  clan — and  then^ 

— .«  The  brave  foemen,  side  by  side. 
Lay  peaceful  down  like  brothers  tried 
And  slept  until  the  dawning  beam 

Purpled  the  mountain  and  the  stream/ 

» 

Canto  the  5th. — Morning  has  no  sooner  dawned  than  Fitz-» 
James  arises  and  finds  his  host  already  prepared  to  fulfil  hb 
promise  of  a  safe  conduct.  For  sometime  they  converse 
amicably  together ;  but,  the  recent  discovery  made  by  poor 
Siauche  of  Devan,  added  to  his  former  knowledge  of  the 
wild  and  untameable  character  of  Roderick,  renders  Fitz- 
James  unable  to  conceal  his  hatred  to  that  redoubted  chief, 
of  wIjLOse  charapter^  he  speaks  in  terms  equally  '  harsh  and 
contemptuous  to  his  faithful  clansman/     The  Highlander 
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liftem  to  him  with  evidetit  ind^atioh,  but  still  observes  hi^ 
promise  with  stern  fidelity.  At  length  Fitz^ames  acquaint 
him  with  his  vow  to  engage  with  Roderick  in  mbrtal  combat^ 
and  declares  his  ardent  wish  to  meet  him  and  his'  assemMed 
clan  in  arms. 

«*  Have  then  thy  wish  l**— he  whwtTcd  shrill. 
And  be  was  answered  firom  the  hill ; 
Wild  as  the  scream  of  the  curlieo, 
From  crag  to  crag[  the  signal  flew. 
Instant,  through  copse  and  heath,  arose 
Bonnets  and  spears  and  bended  bows ; 
On  right,  on  left,  above,  below. 
Sprang  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe ; 
Prom  shingles  grey  their  lances  start. 
The  bracken  bush  sends  forth  the  dart; 
The  rushes  and  the  willow  wand 
Are  bristling  into  axe  and  brand. 
And  every  tuft  of  broom  giws  life. 
To  plaided  warrior  armed  for  strife. 
That  whistle  garrisioned  the  glen. 
At  once  with  full  (ive  hundred  men  ;• 
As  if  the  yawning  hilt  to  heaven 
A  subterranean  host  had  given. 

*  •        •        * 

The  mountaineer  cast  glance  of  pride 

Along  Benledi's  living  side  ;  | 

Then  fixed  his  eye  and  sable  brow 

Full  on  Fitz-James — *'  How  sayest  thou  now  ? 

These  are  Clan-Alpin's  warriors  true ; 

And,  Saxoni— I  am  Roderick  DhA  !'^        p.  202, 203. 

Fitz-Jamesi  astonished,  but  not  dismayed,  at  this  unex* 
pected  vision,  stands  prepared  to  sell  his  life  at  the  greatest 
cost — but  Roderick  with  a  motion  of  his  hand  causea  the 
whole  array  to  disappear  as  quickly  as  it  arose. 

*  Thou  art  my  guest — I  gfive  the  word. 
As  far  as  Coilantogle  Ford  :'' — 

and  to  Coilantogle  Ford,  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  clan,  in 
gloomy  silence  they  proceed  together.  As  soon  as  they  are 
arrived,  Roderick  challenges  him  to  keep  his  word,  and  fight 
him  on  the  spot.  Torn  from  hatred  to  admiration  by  the 
rude  generosity  of  the  chieftain,  Fitz-James  seeks  to  elude 
the  proffered  combat,  but  Roderick  urges  his  claim  with 
reference  to  the  prophecy,  and  insists  that  tlie  present  move- 
ment must  decide,  by  the  death  of  one  of  them,  the  iaie  of 
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Clan-Alpin.    Then,  like  MacduiF,  t^rheii  He  cowed  Macbedl 
bj  the  explamition  of  the  witdhe$*^uibbie — 

— '  By  my  word^  the  Saxon  saidi 
The  riddle  is  already  read/ 

And  he  relates  the  death  of  Murdoch,  adviaidg  ftoderkk  to 
submit  to  fate  and  throw  hiiaaelf  od  the  clemency  of  the 
king*  Exasperated  at  the  luune  of  homage^ 'th^  astagci* 
mouotaiaeer  refuses  to  admit  of  fiirtber  parJ^  |  and  a-cmil- 
bat  ensues  between  the  two  worthies,  wliichi  for  vigciac  o( 
description,  and  the  artful  balance  of  victory,  has  seldopa 
been  excelled  in  poetry.  At  length,  Roderick/ desperately 
wounded,  can  hold  his  sword  no  longer  $  and  some  of  f  iti-  . 
Jameses  retinue  at  the  same  instant  coming  upy  be  is  c«m- 
mitted  to  their  care  as  a  prisoner,  and  all  the  party  proceed 
together  to  the  court  at  Stirling. 

To  Stirling  also,  Douglas  is  at.tM  same  time  hastening  ; 
and  he. arrives  there  not  roj;^g  after  Fila- James  and  hiis  com- 
panions. The  king  and  his  t:ourt  are- assembled  to  witness 
the  spirts  of  the  populace  on  a  cityfestival,  atid  to  distril^iife 
the  prizes  from  the  royal  hand.  JDoiq^as  mixes,  disguised 
like  a  plebian,  in  the  crowds  with  die  design  of  fixing  bis 
sovereign's  attention  on  him,  by  his  feata  of  penonal  strength 
and  prowess.  He  wins  every  successive  priae  in  the  fcats  of 
,  archery,  wrestling,  and  barliaf,  and  vatchea  the  kidgV  eoun* 
tenance  each-  time  with  the  vain  hope  of  *diseaveriog  soufe 
apark  of  awakened  grace  and  tenderness — bnt  Jscnusr  coldly 
delivers  him  the  prises,  stedAstly  eying  him  each  time'  witfi 
an  unchanging  countenance.  A  royal  stag  is  let  loose ;  and 
Douglas's  dog,  ian  unprivileged  intruder,  joins  in  the  chase  and 
aoon  outstrips  all  his  aompetkois,  till  one  nf  ilie  king's 
huntsmen  inteipoaes  and  brutally  atrikes  him* 

-^<  The  D^u^las  bad  endured,  chat  tnorh, 

The  king's  cold  look,  the  noble^s  scom^ 

And  last,  and  worst  to  spirit  proud^ 
.  Had  borne  the  pity  of  the  cfowd ; 

Bat  Lofra  had  been  fondly  bred, 

To  share  bis  board,  to  watch  bis  bed, 

And  oft  would  Ellen,  Lufra's  neck. 

In  maiden  |^l«e,  with  garlands  deck ; 

They  were  such  playmates,  that  with  name^ 

Of  Lafra,  Ellen's  image  came. 

His  stifled  wrath  is  brimming  high. 

In  darken *d  brow,  and  flashin?  eye ; 
*  As  waves  before  the  baffc  di?ide. 

The  crowd  gave  way  before  his  stfids  ; 

^eeds.but  a  buiFet  and^tib  more,    . 

The  groom  lies  senseless  in  his  gore/        p.  229,  SIO- 
Chit.  Rev.  Vol.  90,  Augmt^  Ul9.  ^  ^     ^ 
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All  BOW  is  clamour  and  upiroar-— ibe  mobi  who  ha!fe  betete  • 
'  recogniz^  the  Dooglai  io^tb^  vfOor  ^  H^,  fifpcfiijins  giineiy 
rush  tumuUuouiJj  to  hU  defepce^  but  kn  braik«  iknw^ 
them.  Slid  throws  himaelf  «t  the  feet  of  his  moiiarql^  Jimmoj 
^gbly  inccaised,  spurns  the  suppUaiit  fr^iq  hiniy  «nd  onien 
•  him'  to  prison.  The  populace  is  fJeeady  ripe  j^imumf' 
iBoo ;  but  Doughs  magnanmouslj  bj  bamngwiig  tbearsp- 
peaees  the  tumult  he  had  iunoeentlj  oecasipttfd.  •  Tbe^  ^kvIi 
break  op  suddealy-^e  tinferiuiiate  earl  is  cosiveyfd  1ft  At 
castle,  and  the  king  reCitni9>  sullen  and  discontented,  to  hb 
inlace. 

Canto  the  fkh.r— We  are  now  presented  with  a  t^ry  pkto- 
i«sqae  description  of  the  interior  t>f  a  ^liard-room,  on  the 
merits  of  which  w«  have  not  leisure  to  dwell/  but  hasten  to 
jnfrrai  our  rsndera  that,  a  bank  hafing  taken  place  between 
the  king's  forces  under  the  oommaod  of  theeail  of  Mar,iM 
the  troops  of  Chai-Alpin,  which  had>  however,  tmninsled 
.  iodeciaivelyt  £Uen,  whoaeanxietj  for  her  father  is' laised  to 
>  the  ntnost  pitch,  hna  thrown  herself,  tbgHber  with  b€r  vea*- 
f  able  attendnntt  on  the  protectioii  of  the  rojal  cMMMrf^, 
:.aod  has  been  aeni  bj  Urn,  under  an  escort,  to  Slirlfn|^'€bsds. 
.  Introduced  into  the  guard-room,  and  exposed  to  the  hoanMs 
f  ribaldry  of  the  soldiers,  she  recoliecls  Fits-James's  preseift, 
'.and  is  aalonished  to  Ind  that  by  the  prodiiction  of  the  riag, 

•  all  this  bmtal  insolence  is  suddenly  converted  into  the  molt 
^profound  respect.    She  is  immediately .  conducted  lo  a  fitter 

apartment,  attended  with  a  doe  solicitude,  and  hid  ta^wait  tiH 

*  tbe  hour  of  andience,  at  which  she  is  to  be  presented  to  Ae 
king  himself. 

Meanwhile,  old  AUan»bane  demands  to  be.  fnUed  toUi 

.taaaler,  meaning  Douglas,  whose  imnrisonsncsit  in  tbe  castk 

he  already  knows;  and  the  soldier  who  wnderli^^  %o  escolt 

htm,  by  a  natural  mistake,  leads  him  into  dm  chamber  where 

the  wounded  Roderick  lies. 

'  Ah  the  tall  ship^  whose  loAy  prore 

Shsll  never  stem  tbe  billows  more,  .  ' 

Deserted  by  ber  gatUnt  baod^ 

Amid  tbe  breakers  lies  astrand. 

So,  on  bis  conchy  lay  Roderidc  Dh&  t 

And  oft  Ms  jfever'd  limbs  he  threw. 

In  toss  ahfupt,  as  wheri  her  sides 

Lie  rocking  in  the  advancing  tides. 

That  shake  her  frame  wi|h  oeaseless  bM*   - 

Yet  cannot  heave  her  from  her  seat ;. 

0 1  how  OnUke  her  course  on  sea, 

Orhislmateponbaiapikor  fkt$9i960. 
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The  onfortttnate  wsi'ricpr  now,  fbr  the  Hf&t  titiif^i  leaVns  ^liat 
has  pant  in  tile  mountaiiM  since  bit^e^it&^e'^^  FAz- James 
M  the  prettdwig  fnoHliiltf.  Bat  wfaenf  be  h^afft  6f  the  battle^ 
all  bt^  martial  Ibfdoiif  AiA^  iiito  lis  exhausted  fhime,  and  he 
dematids  l>r  the  minstrel  to  tuiie^bis  barp  and  sing  tpe  events 
•  of^a  challgeAil  day.  Unable  to  refase  tue  command  of  the 
iying  chief,  AUane^bane  complies  with  trembling  and  relttc* 

ta«7} 

•      *  .    •     ' 

*  But  soon  remembifilnce  of  the  sights 

*  *        * 

Awakened  the  fiill  power  of  song 
And  bore  hiiii  in  career  alopg.' 

The  descriptioo  of  Ae  batde  feUowt,  in  ttiat  wild  kregnlaf 
#ietre,^irhich  wtfhav^^ao  oAett  deMunced  ar  wholly  unfit  for 
the  tenor  of  a  i«ng  connected  poem,  l>ut  wtiibh,  casnall^  in* 
'troduced;  as  in  the  present  place^- u^n  ocdbuohl  reijuiring 
-powerful  aild  rapid  descrifition/ Uf  nctMipahiell  witha  peCtf* 
Marly  frimd  andistiiiring  effect.  Qtit,  b^re  tie  hA  arrired 
M  tC^concliMiaa,.  the  minstrel  vtiddanly  bipeals  offhis  fhap 

'  Oft  )iad  he  stolen  a  glance/  to.^',      .,   . ..  /;  o.,  « 

How  koderick  brook'd  his  minstrc^l&y  1  .     ^ . 

.    At  firsL  the  chieftain,  tb  the  chioye, ,  ., 

With  f^ed  hand,  kept  febble  time  ;        .,,.-.    ,i ,/ 

Thal'fAoddn  ceased — yetTeeling  strong   *    \      .i    •   '  [ 

'•      ■    Varied  bis  lode  as  etianged  the  Mmg  ;  ^^       *      \, 

>  At  len^b,  no  more  his  desTen'd  ear    "    ' 

•     Thrminstrel  melody  can  bear;        '  ••     ' 

Hisfaeefvcfwssbsqp^^-^Wfthafidkare^cUndVdj*       *  ■ 
Asif  sotoMe  pang  bis  heart-strings  WremAiV |    >     *     '  ^ 
.Set  are  hi^:(e^th*— his  6ding  eye 
is  sternly  fiaed  on  vacaacy'4  .    <r 

-  Thus,  motioBkssy  and  mosuiless«'  drew 
His  parting  bfeatb^  stout  Boderick  Dbk  V        p.  iffS* 

:  Hie  poem  how  hasteffs'  fo'it^  Conifliision.  Hie  solitude  0(f 
^llen  is  at  last  mterropted'b^  the  entrance. of  FStii-Jamei 
himself,  Who  addressed  her  with  the  tender  ihmiliarity  6f '^ 
brothery  aUd  offeri  to  be  her  condftcto^r  to  tbe  presence  ch^^ 
ber.  She  accepts  his  prolfi^ed  service/  and  l^iog  vA^ 
trembling  apprehension  on  his  ahn,  ia  led  by  hun  through'  die 
long  galleries  9£  the  palace/ to  the  brilltam  hall  t^Here  all 
that  is  noble  and  beatttifill  in  tKe  coiirt  6t  Scodtfiitf  alfeiid^ 
Waits  tb  receive  tbe  sovereign.  For  a  time  she  dareshot  lift 
up  ber  eyes  or  cast  a  single  glance  a#oiiM'  faef.  At  lei^;,) 
reassured  by  the  gentle  encourtgement  ^  hef  guhtdiiap/^  "  '* 
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for  bhB  she  aought,  who  ownM  this  j|t%t.i& ... 
The  dreaded  prince  whose  will  ^as  fajK^^ 
She  gazed  on  many  a  princely  port^ 

*  Might  well  have  ruled  a  royal  court ;  * 
On  niany  a  splendid  garb  she  ga'zed — 

*  Their  turned,  bewildered,  and  atnazi*d. 
For  all  stood  bare,  and  in  the  room 
Fitz* James  aione  wore  cap  and  plume. 
To  him  each  lady's  look  was  tent, 

On  him  each  c^urtier^s  eye  was  bent ; 

M'dft  furs  and  silks  and  jeivels  riieep^ ' 

He  stood»  in  atm|^e  Lincoln  green^ 

The  ««iine  of  Hie  glitierrag  ring» 

And.  Soowdow^a  knighi  ia  Sc^apd^a  hmg:-    fh  292*  iM 

We  hajre  no  rpppi  for  further  e;»tr^c;^,  ^i|d  it  ia  ca^  ta 
cpnjeclin'e  ib^  full  fiardoo  and  recQQciiiaUpW  on  ftU  aide^ 
'Svbid^  aMcceeds  this  bappy  aud  n»o9t  iip^{)?€te^  dl»covei7^ 
Hpoi)gbt»  19  restored  to  fdl  his  foroaer  hoi^piirs  anc^  .tp:  i|^e  .qofr 
£deDce  of  h^a  sovereign^  and  James  himsetf  crowns  die  hfPBiir 
iiess  of  Elleo  and  her  Malcolm,  with  whose  character  we 
haiEe  no  £ittlt  lo  find,  except  that  it  »  brought  so  little  forr 
.ward  as  to  cause  the  reader  some  little  regret  that  the  galjanl 
fitz^ James  had  not  been  what  he  appears  to  be  tfaroggh  ^tba 
whole  course  of  the  ppem,  and  had  not  m^t  "m^  th.e  retiini 
which  his  romantic  apdgenerotis  love  for  ^lea  aeemsto 
deaerve^  while  we .  consicfer  him  in  the  liglhf.  of  4,  private 
chieftain*  .,.,"... 

We  hav|3  left  onraelyea  yejry  little  rpotii  /or  hirU^n*  obser- 
iration.  On  a  cqln||ajriaoa  of  tb^  inecjls  of.  tbjsvpc^em  witb 
the  two  former  production;  of  thaaame  unquestianad  genioa^ 
we  are  inclined  to  bestow  on  it  a  very  d^ided  jMr^erence  over 
both.  It  would,  perhapti  be  difficult  to  select  any  one  pas* 
aage  of  ftuch  genuine  inspiration  as  one  or  two  th^l  nighft  be 
l^iotedout  in  the  lay  qf  the  li^t  i|iinstrel — an4  nBchipa  i» 


jaiuea^  or  me,j^yUilMnipirqity^  ttie  affectiouat^  t^^oderney^ 
the  Vctde^t  cpuragf^.of  EHer^  DouglaSj  to  the  daiipj.  of  a^ 
f^Qmpetitprs  in  tfie last  mentioned  poem«  But,  forlntei^^ 
4»i  artificial  knanajgeiD(i^t  i^  the  8tory|  for  general  ea^i 
^rac^  pi  j^^ifici^^ioii,  and  correctness  of  iapgu^ge*  jtb^  ^ 
of  the  lake  must  b^.  u^iv^^Uy  allowedi  lye  UfW^  tQ 
— ^  -^  very  far  .excel;,  eilhfsf  of  Uei;  predecessors. ' 
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TTie  exceptions  to  this  latter  part  of  our  panegrric,  are, 
«s  we  have  already  hinted,  though  fewer  than  in^bis  former 
troricSf  stili  'much  too  nuaieroas  fot  »  poet  who  ^'ouHF  assart 
Ut  chims  t«  iiBfliorulily*  Nor  are  thejr  aKrayr of'  Ikat  more 
fiarrionabk^,  but  still  very  ftAUty  class, 

*  Quas  incuri^  fudit*r* 

for  they  are  often  the  vices  of  aiFectation  and  of  an  attach* 
laentto  a  certain  species  of  composition-  which,  as  the  pro- 
duce of  a  rude  and  unpolitshed  people,  can  if^ver  be  a  safe] 
ol*  proper  model  of  imitation  in  this  age  of  refinement  and 
correctness.     We  shadl  forbear  to  qualify  the  pleasure  with 
which  our  pfececBng  extracts  will  bd  natfH  by  any  particolar 
examples  in  support  of  this  diarge,  bnt  are  ready  to  produce' 
sittmerbus  instances,  such  «s  Mr^.  himself  will  be  foreed' 
with  shame  t^  acknowledgCi  if  ever  we  are  eaHed  «pon  to 
ife)  so. 
'  Wit%  regard  to  tli^  ballads,  songs,  and  other  serafp^  of 
lyrical  flihd  irregular  poetry  which  we  have  meniibtlbd  to  b^ 
acatter^d  tltfou^  tfie  poemf,  tliey  have,  in  general,  displeasied' 
<^  extremely ;  and  even  of  Aose  whi^h  hi  dxembclves  are  such 
«s  to  deserve  some  portioii  of  praise,  the  greater  number  nrh 
ilktaee^ssary  interrupcions  of  the  narrative,  and  woidd  ha^ 
Ueeti  ulnch  better  j^hoed  in  any  separate  pubRcatioii; 

£ath  canto  is  mtroduced  by  two  or  threie  rtaiifattii llle 
Spietiserian  measure,  li  peCuKai^y  nrMch  more  MnsiMent  vHnb- 
the  plan  of  th^  poem j  .than  the  long  miconnected  e|M8tlM  ii»* 
MJjnAron.    We  have  JFdrbdme  to  quote  any  of  these  from 
thb  wtnt  of  sulRcient  space  ;  bat  we  should  not  think  i^  hM' 
ff&rf6Tvk^  our*  duty  iVithout  mttifionins;  that  they  bMr  %i^itlMto 
t6  the  ease  ind  biste  of  the  poet  in  die  msnagenfent  of  tbift 
nlore  dHRcdIr  style  of  composition,  and  itidnee  yseanMtl^* 
t8'^i^  that'  >i^e  may  see  at  some'  Aitnre  thne  an  entlr^  and 
cniiform  poem  composed  on  the  same  model  of  versid^attioB 
from  the  pen  of  ^r,  Scott,  '      * 

with  regtird  to  liis  obscure  tlireat  of  aTenging  himself  oil 
(he  edvipus  Critics  by  oft'ering  them  no  more  fi^  for  crttii- 
cism,  we  disregard  iV  as  anr  idle  nicMace  altogethek*;  andM^* 
^g  leave  to  iuform  him,  that  wheuf^ver  he  appears  before  us< 
"a^ain,  (fov  appear  he  must  and^will,  and  perhaps  more  shortly 
than  w6  should  ifi  sdherseriousuettd  advise  him*)  We  shall  re- 
ceive hiin-'wiiK  uubiftguisedi  pleasure;  but  withf  Iht^ 'same 
franbiess,  bodi  of  approbation  and^censuns,  with  ^hkh  we' 
lidll  always  meet  whoever  comes  before  ns,  Wh^h^i'tile  fimt 
of  popular  favourites,'  or  the  most  nr^glect^d  imiOH|g  thticgn^ 
dUoies  for  immortal  fajiie. 
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Aur.  IIv^rAt  LVk  of  ftnehm,  Jrchli^Om  qfCMmbrui  i 
€ompiMfr$m  Urigmal  Manuscripts:  By  hL  Z.  F.i^ 
Bapsset.'farmerly  iiskoj^  of  Jlais,  tfiu  tfc^  Tnnskuii 
from  the  French  hy  Wtlliam  Huifotfl.  London,  Sher** 
iTDod^  1810,  «  vob.  8vo.  ISf*;  * 

THE  mtbjeot  pf  th|»  lite,  Fnio^if  de  l^iifigbac  f^  Ik  Mor 
the-Feneion,  wf»  descended   from  i(p  aacient  famiijr^  and  . 
llorn  hi  thi^  Nieaatte  qf  Feffelon,  m  Pei%drtf,  oa  ^  aixA'of , ! 
Atigu«t>    )&5K      Afl^  reC(^iving;soqatc  insjEructiqii  in  the, 
p|a99ic9j  i|^  irkkb'he  ia^  s^  to  h^vie  altaiof^  aq  eariy  pfo^ci-v 
enpy,  hie  wps  lent,  at  ^he.age  of  t^elv^  yeaiic,  fo  x\ip  uuiverrf^. 
pf  Odior«,'^^lVoiii  this  place  he  vras  inritad  fo  Pdria  fe^  fais^ 
upde  tiieHbu^if  Antoin^  df  Fendon^  whpjpl9<;pd  bj^  qe(l»v. 
at  the  college  of  Plewis.'    Here  hcf  commenced  liis  tbeoio?/ 
gical  atlldiek^^'and  io  ftir  disiiimisiied.faimiek  that  he  W 
anfiered ^preach  a  8emA>n  ,at  me  age  of  ^C^ci}- ,  F^eloQ* 
If  88  afterwanb  removed  by^this  uncle  to  tbe  iemmar^f  of  3u. 
I^moej  ufidef  (be  care  of  M .  Tronaon:'^  * IJnder.^  aqspicet j 
d  M''  Ti'oiuion,  P^ttdon  aiBcuw  to  }i#ve  imtub^  ^'P^rtlNt*  <rfi 
that  refin^  eiid)iis^«iyl-,  Wbicbwas  pertaial^  oo^'^of  lust  <Mj^.' 
guishitig  traits,  bat  which  operating  op  the  mi{^a^^^<^'j|^ 
dii[poittioii,.natpralfy  mild  anfl  amiftUe,  onj;  )reMana3*b» 
lAManthropy  niore  vigorpiis,  apd  bis  character  morel  d;ig^«. 


Some  of:  the  ecclesiasttca,  who  bad  be^  ed|pcate(l  ilt^!; 
bemioary  >><:  St.  Sulpice,  bad  gone  out  aa  mifisioiiancs'ia! 
Gwid^;  M  fenelon  appear^,  fit  X^  timdj  ^  haye'beeq^ 
WPOfA  with  a  holy  Ipriging  to  embark  iq  the  same  piofB  ut)9err^ 
taking.  3iit  one  pf  hi9  uncles^i  tbe  fiMiop  of  Sarht^  ?>ier*^ 
ppsed  to  frustrate  this  project ;  and  to  piak(|  tjie  nefi^iiri 
ffesiat  Cfom  ba^rdipg  jjii;^  delicate  health  fn  suCn  en  qjmiii^* 
region,*  and  waslhig  his  efforts  in  sut^h  sn  finpromfpD|^^eiiterT/ 
piixe/  F^n^^pn  retm^ed  to  St.  Stilpice,  aiia  potqiMdcedW^ 
ministeriai  functions  ii|  t))at  parish. .  |n  the  exerc^  ^)ok% 
duty  be  ronigled.  i^itfa  all  ^ilatues'of  p^pns^  atid'bad'Qunie;^ 
rov)  oppgrtiiniues  of  increasiiig  bfs  knowledge  Pf  $he  bonMui^;  * 
healt,  ^nd  of  extem}tng  his  'fiews  6/"bun^ap  lifipii  At  ifiej 
expirattpp  of  three  yeai^  he  '  was  lapp&ipted  by  tbc'ctinibf'; 
(rector)  q^  Qie  P«fis^  of  ^t.  Sulpipe  to  expl^^the  .sli^J^.^ 
il'ritings  tb  tfie  people  on  Spnda^s  and ' fesfnw.  ^P^;' 
opened  a  wideK  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  1^9.  taleht^i  >i|^j . . 
T^idered  Urn  an  object  of  pnbiic  notice.  .^,     .  "  .  « ..«. 

^ebeloD  seetn^  to  ba?^  ^en  8troog;ly  impressed  w|A  i(^ , ' 
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«Tre  6f  signalizing  fiis  zeal  as*  a  missionary ;  for  we  find  hii|i 
8»on  after  tbis  oo.the  point  of  embarkipg  |q  coqiertdi^infi-x  . 
deh  in  the  Levant*     But  tbw  jhtentian  was  bappity  rendei^d  [ 
abortive  by  his  appoiatment  to  ^  office  ot  Superior  to  ^n* 
iiisfitution>  which  nad  been  esfabtished  in  l634»  for  Uie'  pur^  j 
pose  of  preserving  the  newly  couverled.  Catholics  of  Uie 
softer  sex  (Les  Novcettit  Catnottjua)  in  the  orthodox  faUh. 
This  employment^  did  not  i^  accord  ^ith  the  juVeQile  pft>-  [ 
pensity  of  fenelon  to  make  converts  to  the  Catholic  churcji.:!  - 
He*  entered  oii  his  new  ofl^  with  siiigular.  assiduity  vkI  aeaU  ; 
He  was  one  of  thoae  rare  mortalsji  who  pvssess  the  faculty  of 
exalting  troth  by  the  force  of  eloqiiencej  and  of  (^S^Mllishiiig.' 
even  error  with  thii  chanus  of  truth.  .     • 

Itlie  marquis  de  Fenelon  introduced  his  aej^Ww  to  th#  * 
acquajintance  of  several  persona  of .  distinctipo.    Amoic  ij^se  \ 
w^re  the  duke  de  BeAuvlllierSf  M«de  Harkii^  ardbbuibop  of .  . 
Paris,  and  the  celebrated  Bossuet,  wh^  was  at  this.tiimprei* 
ceptor  to  the  daUphin*  .  Fenelon  waa  impressecl  wil^  f  jpro»^ 
found  r^rd  for  tlie  learning  and  gemus  of  Bossue^  who' 
undertook  to  direct  him  in  his  studies ;  and  aa  intimate  firiend*  , 
ship  was  cemented  between  them>  which  subsisted  for  mai^  , 
year^^  uU  it  was  dissolved,  like  maoy  othibr  friendshipsj  bjt9.' 
difference  respecting  a  poiut  of  religious  speciilatioiL 
'  iji  l66^  Fenel'oii's  uncle,  the  ^ishop  of  Sa^Iat^  resigned  to,  | 
hini  the  priory  of  Carenac,  worth  sibout  three  or  four  thou-. . 
aond  livres  a  year.    This  was  tlie  only  benefice  which  he  -^ 
enjoyed  till  the  age  of  forty-four.    Ten  years  of  the  life  of  . 
Pension  were  devoted  to  tne  spiritual  superintendance  pf  ^  ' 
communis  of  women.      This  circumstance  .prbbab^  g^fr^  ^ 
ri^  to  his  first  work,  J  treatise  on  Female  J^iucaiioUg  to  ; 
which  later. writers  on  this  subject  are  said  to  have  been  mate*- ; 
rially  indebted.    .  .  \']^ 

Louis  XIV*  who,  though  a  tyrant  himself.  Was  the  slave  of  " 
a  double,  twr;^iH9>  ih%t  ^  hia  .mistrtei  ind  his  priest,  or  pC  ' 
l4>ve.j|Qd  tbQ  CatbpUc  i^uh^  bad  no  sopnec  revoked  ibe  edict  l 
of  Nantv,  and  removed  the  most  enlightened  Protestant  aai-  < 
iiist^rs  from  hisdoniinions^  than  he  determined  to  sppply  th^ 
pftce  by  Catholic  missionaries,  who  were  dispatched  to  biing  , 
rack  the  heretical  flock  into  the  ampk  A>ld  of  the  RomisL.^ 
communion.    Fenelon  was  placed  at  the  head, of  the  mis*:  ' 
sions  of  Poitdu  aud  Sainjonge.     His  coadjutor^  were  ^ft^  to 
hb  choice,  and  &e  certamly  evinced  great  Judgiuent  in  tiie  .. 
sdtection,  as  will  be  acknowledged^  whcQ  we  aad  that  the   ^ 
Abb6  de  Lan^eron,  the  Abb6  Fleiiiy^  t^^  Abb^  Bgri^icf^  and, 
the  Abb£   Alilon  were  in  t|ie' ,  i|fin(ibe^  <^  ^is  ,  ^yipaates*,'  • 
J^fore  {'enclon  eater^(Koirhis  new  office;  ti^  rec^iiested  MM  ** 
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to  remove  the  oiHitary  from  those  places  to  which  he  was  to 
be  sent,  as  not  likely  to  be  very  fit  iostmroents  for  refiiting 
errors^  or  dispelling  doubts.  It  ia  not  eas?  to  afcertain  the 
real  effect  of  Fenelon'y  labours  in  this  work  of  prosel^tism ; 
for,  in  the  terror  and  alarm  whicbi  at  that  tioiei  prevailed  iq 
the  kingdom^  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  distinguish  the  fictitious 
conversions  from  the  sincere.  The  mild  and  persuasive  elo* 
quence  of  Feqelon,  could  not  well  be  exerted  in  vain^  for, 
even  where  he  did  w>t  impress  the  understanding!  he  seldom 
fkiled  to  interest  the  imagination  and  the  affections.  He  had 
sufficient  pietv  and  good  sense  not  to  oppress  his  converts 
at  once  wi{h  the  whole  mass  of  devotional  forms,  which  aroi 
practised  in  the  Homish  church.  It  is  worth  recording,  that 
this  part  of  France,  Mihich  abounded  with  Protestants,  when 
Fenclon  Was  disfbitched  on  his  embassy  of  conversion,  fur^ 
lushed  the  most  jealous  Catholics  in  the  recent  war  of  La.. 
Vendue. 

After  his  return  from  Poitou,  Fenelon  was  appointed  ii^ 
1689^  preceptor  to'  the  young  duke  of  Bui^gundy,  grandson  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  duke  de  Beauvilliers  was  the  governor, 
piho  showed  both  his  discernment  and  bis  probity  iq  the 
selection  of  Fenelon.  The  appointment  of  Fenelon  excited 
general'satisfaction,  and  interested,  in  a  high  degree,  the  hopes 
of  the  nation  in  the  knowledge,  and  the  virtues,  *of  their 
future  sovereign.  The  education  of  princes  is  rarely  confided 
to  me/i  of  such  ipcorruptible  integrity,  and  such  unsullied 
worth,  H.  Bausset  has  inserted  a  letter  which  F^Qcloo^ 
recieired  on  this  occi|sipQ,  frbm  IVf  •  Tronson,  his  old  instruc- 
toy,  at  fh^  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice.  M.  Tronson  seen^  to 
liavie  trembled  for  the  danger,  to  which  the  principles  of  his 
pupil  would  be  exposed  in  the  corrupt  atmosphere  of  a- court, 
phe  sentence  in  ihv^  letter  is  ra^er  remarkable.  ]!4*Tronson 
ffAjy  ^o  Fenelon, 

f  Ifoq,  are  in  a  eoMulvy  where  the  gospel  of  Christ  is -hardly 
l^npwDn  aU  where  Afaey,  who  do  know  it,  use  H  only  as  a  ineans ' 
pf  recoppi^eiidal^ion  apiQi^g  men.'  i 

If^^h^t  i  the  gospel  of  Christ  hardly  known  i  ^nd  yet)  the 
territory  of  France  covered  with  ci^thedrals,  churches,  and 
i:onv,ents^  and  filled  with  a  godly  assemblaj|e  of  tupnks, 
puns,  priests,  bishops,  and  arphbiHiops  !  !  !  HHie  religion  of 
^hri^ti|6t  known,  and  yet' khe  edict  of  I*^i^tz  repealed) 
and  missionaries  *  employed  by  ijie  sovereign  for  the  convcr-, 
sion  pf  heretics,  and  inpney  paid  as  a  doucei|r  fpr  the  recan- 
tation of  errors  ! ! !' '  fiut,  it  seems  from  the  remark  of  M,  . 
Trpi^son,  that  t^ose^  who  diif  knpw  U^  gospel  of  .ffesus'phrfst|^ 
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were  BOt  nutiob  benefited  by  dieresuU,  for  he  Wjt  diet  'tiiejV 
v4io  do  know  it,  use  it  only,  as  a  means  of  recommendatioai 
«ni€i^.  (nea/  Thus  theo^  accordii^  to  bis  siippositien,  tiM» 
labours  of  the  Gullican  church  for  so  roan^  txnturies^  ha^ 
produced  nothing  but  ignorance  or  hypocrisy;  a  iDilenibla» 
deficiency  both  of  wisdom  and  of  worth. 

Fenelon  was  left  at  liberty  to  nominate  the  {>ersons  wil» 
vere  to  be  subordinate  to  him  in  the  education  of  the  prince*: 
The  abb6  LitHjeron  was  appointed  reader^  and  -the  «bh4 
Fleury  sub^preceptor.  The  dluke  of  Burguodyy  though- onl^' 
about  seven  years  of  age,  was  akeady  one  of  the  most  inw 
tractable  subjects,  on  whom  it  coald  fail  to  tbe  lot  of  anf 
tutor  to  exercise  tlie  discipline  of  edacalion.  Tlioo^  sia 
yomigi  he  had  already  begun  to  display  the  womt  qualities  of 
hunmn  nature,  even  in  its  most  corrupt  state.  He  was  ob-* 
stinate,  irascible^  proud^  vindictive^  unfeelmg  in  the  Iqghest 
4egree ;  and  his  disposition  already  seemed  to  contain  mocd: 
than  the  embryo  of  a  Nero  or  Caligula*  His  charaqiter 
at  this  early  period  hnd  begun  to  develop  those  traits^  whWh' 
when  they  are  -concentrated  in  the  bosom  of  an  individual, 
possessed  of  sovereign  power,  constitute  the  essential  realityr 
of  a  tysant/  or  a  fiend:  in  the  human  form.  Such  was  the 
unpromising  youth,  whom  Fenelon  had  to  convert,  by  hia^ 
discretion^  his  gentleness,  his  firmness,  his  wise  precautions^' 
and  his  uiiintermitting  care,  into  a  being  of  a  totally  diiarentr 
description.  Fent^Ion  madie  the  attempt ;  and  he  succeed^ 
beyond  expectation.  The  pejpceptiona  of  the  young  prince 
were  so  quick,  that  the  tutor  was  under  little  appi^ehension 
about  his  inteQectual.  progress^  It  was  tlie  untbwardness  of 
his  disposition,  and  the  premature  badness  of  his  heart,  which, 
iraused  the  difiiculty.  To  this  the  chief  aims  of  Fenelma: 
were  directed.  This  occupied  all  his  dil^ence,  his  ^agacity^ 
and.  his  skill. 

Fenelon  adopted  a  plan,  which  he  contioually  acconraio* . 
AkXeA  to  the  morel  state  of  his  pupil,  to  the  predominattt  vice 
or  humour  of  the  hour.    At  mght  be  reftected  on*  what  had 
passed  in  the  day,  and  he  contrived  a  scheme  of  reform  for 
the  morrow.     By  fiibles  and  allegories,  combined  with  ex- 
ijuisite  discrimination  and  good  sense,  and  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  his  pupil,  he  continually  invited  the  youngs 
prince  to.  contemplate  himself  in  a  mirror,  in  which  the  re-, 
semblance  was  too  clear  to  be  mltftakeu,  and  too  striking  not  • 
toaicrest  the  attecition,;  and  make  the  mind  pause  to  survey  tho 
features,  andcoolpare  them  with  the  original.      Thus  the 
young  prince  was  artfully  led  to  contemplate  his  awn  de^ 
Ifqnmiit^l  t9Jt^ehold  itii^variotif  attitudes  upd  tcombinations/ 
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.  till  1m  timieil  fimn  it  in  dngost,  and  beg»h  to  s^e  tind  fed  tfcr 
aeocsAity  ^of  eome  rsdicar  ctmnge  in* his  disposkton  andcon^* 
diict^  m  ordcrto  obtain,  what  all/and  particularl^r  those  in  a 
eontpicttoua  sphere  of  iife^  must  desil-e  to  liave— ftove  and' 
adoairafion. 

When  the  pupil^of  Fendlon  j^ielded  to  the  impetuous  ebuU  ^ 
littODS  of  atiger  or  of  pride^  the  event  was  not  su^vred  4o  be 
forgotten  as  soon  as  the  effect  ceased,     It  wa^  brongbt  before* 
tbe  miud  in  vari^'us  (orms  aud'.situationst  tiU.tlie  ugliness  of 
tfie  acl  was  seen,  and  tke  tfieulimenc  of  seif-disapiMrobntioik 
was  felt.     When  one  good  iniprasaioo  was  made,  it  Was  not' 
suffered  to  be.  raadily  .effamd.    Ji  was  continually  renewed. 
JPka^tureafale  senaadton  «ud'ekiMited  sentiment^  were  miad«  W^ 
oooperatein  teaching  the  lessons  of  virtue,     h  cannot  be; 
supposed  that  ft  dispontibn,  like  tiiatof  the  duke  of  Burgundy/* 
was  suddenly  changed.    All  the  care,  alt  the  address  of  Fe-* 
Belotty  cdpM  not  prevent  numerous  relapses  into 'errors  and. 
frequent  repetltiioDs  of  misconduct,  which  bad  been  seen  and'*  . 
felt  wit(i  ai^ersion  and  rej^et^    The  twig  or  scion  of  royalty  »• 
could  not  be  piade  by  one  effort  to  assume  the  directioa,  in  * 
vbicb  it  c^ght  to  grow^ 

As^.  the  iiwitjectis  ope.  of  considerable  inlemst  and  bnporr**  - 
anoeji  we>  shall  make  a.  few  extracts  from  this  part  of*  the  work  " 
of  M.  BaiiaBet^  io  shew  some  of  the^modes  which  Fenelmi  ^ 
ivactieed  in*  the  moral  discipHne  of  his  pMfii). 

•  When  the  young  pripce  brfifce  forth  ioto  those  violent  ex* 
cesses  of . passion,  \vhicb.were  so  habitual  to  hiip,  the  governor, 
the  preqieptor,  the  sub-preceptor^  the  gentlemeu  in  waiting,  and 
all  tW  servants  in  tbe  huusei  x;oncerted  together  to  preserve  to- ' 
wards  him  the  most  profound  sileiioe.  'They  avoided  aoswering' 
sa^  of  Us  que«tious;  th«y  waita4upoo  him  with  averted  loolc»;  * 
cir  if  they  directed,  their  eyes  towaids  lum#  k  was  with  an  ex* 
presslon  of  fcar^  as  if  thcjr  4ieaded  to  be  in  tbe  contpany  of  414.  < 
being  who  had  degraded  himself  by  biur9ts.<>f:nige  which  were 
incompatible  with  rea80D#    They  ai^peared.  to  attend  to  him  onjyi  ^ 
fiom  that  l^iqd  of  hui^ili^ting  compassion  which  is  shewn  to« , 
^ards  persons  w!)0  arie  iosane.    Ibey  nw^y  performed  those 
offices  aboui  him  which  seemed  U>  be  simpJy  ^  necessary  icffthe  \ 
preservation  of  his  misc-r^ble  eyis^ence.    'ftiey  took  from  him  . 
all  his  books  and  all  his  ipeans  of  instruction^  as  if  they  would 
be  henceforth  useless  to  him,  being  reduced  to  siieh  a  deplorable 
state.    They  then  left  him  to  himself,  to' his  own  reflexions,  to 
bis  own  regret,  aod  to  his  own  remof«se.  -StruckiwHb  such  an  ** 
entire,  desertion^  and  the  distressing  splitiide  to*  whidi  he  was 
consigned,  tbe.penitent  prince,  conv,inced  of  his  fault,  was  eager* 
to  fly,  once  more,  to  tbe  indulgence  and  goodness- of  hb*pne<»  % 
ceptof*.  U^  t)Kf  w  hi^^i^f  i({  bis  ftfit«  (iaifetised  Ntti^^ 
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^cUfe4  his  fiuB  r^ftolttiioo  of  tVoM)Mi|^  Ihcm  iDfvtnrek;  Midv 
be  wateved  wiib  his  lears  ibebandt  0I  Fioo^am  «ttia  piMMdbittf* 
!•  bis  bosom  with  tbe  ttirider  affection  of  a  father,  conpaBsiinatB^ii 
«li4  almys  open  to  the  repenting  ebild. 

•  *  In  these  ? ioleDi  cootesu  Mtweeo  an  impetiUHis  di^poscUom 
apd  a  premature  leason*  the  y^mng  prince  ^eelned  di9.t<ustfiil  of- 
DiHiself,  ainl  be  «u$nmone4  hoooiir  in  aid  to  bis.pr<Mises«    The  -. 
ofigioals  ^  tiro  coatribQ^  of  honour  wbiefa  be  placed  in  tbe  i 
bends  of  FcMloiiy  are  yet:  extant*    They  are'ns  follow  ^^ 

-  '^I  promts^  OD  tbe  faitb  of  a  ffriaee,  to  M.  the  abbe  de  Pe*  - 
i]|^l|Mi«  to  do  imaiediately  whatever  he  shall  order  me;  and  to 
obflf :  bioi  the  moment  be  foebids  ok  to  doaay  thing.    If  -I  Ibil  i 
i^:  thii»  I'Wiil  consent  to  any  .hind  aS  tffmAmm,  anO'disfaoiMNirt* 
DonH  at  Versailtes^  the  QQih  of  Nov*  IfiSd. .,  ^ 

....   V  (Signed)  Iiouii«,.:     , 

'4vbo  piomii^  again  to  keep  bis  word  better.    'Ibis  Mthr-efji 
SepU   .  I  enlreatiS.  de  Penelon  to  lak^  care  of  It.    :  .  ^^ 

'  ^  Tbe  prinee,  iyho  subscribf  d  to  these  engagements. of  hoQoiir«' 
was  only  eight  y^ars  old,  and  be  already  felt  the  force  of  those  ; 
magic  words,  the  faith  qf  a  prince^  ^c*  .; 

'  Fenelon  himself  #a8  not  always  secure  from  the  e]tacefha- 1 
tiolitf  of  his  pCipil.  ■  "We  have  an  acconnt  of  the  manner  in  which 
he.  conducted  himaelf  00  a  very  delicate  occasion'.  Tbe  efiect ' 
which  h^  dedaeed  ffo^iim^  a  lesson  to  tbe  dake  of  Bargandy^r 
which.  110  time  could  eiGiee  Irani  bis*  beart  and  mitid.  The  cos^  r 
duct  pf.  Ipendiofk  iiiubis  afiair  may  ^erve  as  a  model  to  aU  those  : 
who  have  to  exercise  tbe  same  funptions  to^aarde  the  ebildfemoi* 
pni|ced  and  noblemen.  , ; 

'  \  Fenelon  saw  bimsdf  compelled  to  i^peak  to  hia  pufiil  with  ^n  ■ 
aptlM>f^T9'  aad  even  ^  severity,  which  the  nature  of  his  ofience ' 
required;  hot- the  young  prince  replied^  No,  no,  Sir:  Iknom. 
vfko  yea  4tre  ^  who  I  am.    Fenelon  answered  not  a  word ;  be- 
f^l  U^t  the  moment  was  Wt  arrived,  and  that  in  the  present 
disposition  of  his  pOpii«  he  w^uld  be  unfit  to  listen  to  him.   *  He  ^* 
appeared,  therefore^  lo  meditate  in  silence,  and  contented-bim-  . 
self  with  ebeiriiig  hew  deeply  bf  WM  hurt,  by  tbe  seriousdess 
a|id  soleauMty  of  his  deporfmentV  . 

<  On  the  following  aiorni0g,tbe-duke  of  Porgundy  was  hardly » 
aw.alH|  when.  Fenelon  entered  bis  room*    He  wOuld  not  wait 
niitil  the  iHual  hour  of  meeting,  in  order  that  every  thing  be 
had ,  to  say  to  him  might  appear  more  marked,  and  strike,  mora. 

SpweffiiUy,  the  imagination  of  the  voung  prince.    Fenelon  ad«. ' 
ressed  bim  with  a  cold  and  respectful  seriousness,  very  difiereiit , 
from'hi*  usual  maanert 

"  1  know  not,  Sir,'lsaid  he  to  him,  '^  whether  you  recollect' 
what  yob  said  tame  yesterday,  tbat  you  knew  who  you  were.  And 
fokH  J  am^  It  is  my  duty  to  inform  you,  tbat  you  are  igiioraiit- 
of  boiiiL  one  and  -the  other.  You  fancy.  Sir,  I  suppose,  tbat  yon 
alf  gr^a^c  than  I  am ;  some  servants,  no  doubt,  have  told  you' 
|0  J  hut  If  1 4o  not  fk$r  to  tell  you,  since  yon  force  me  to  it,  (h^t. 
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594^     Mmd^ipi'sT^itniiMdn^f  the  Life  rf  Rnele^ 

I 'MB  greater  tfaan  you  jrre;    You  will  easily  undertUnd  tbat  f" 
4o  not  BMai»  to  •pmdc  of'  tvpohDrity  of  birth.    Y««  unoold  re* 
gmidtbat  man  bb  mad,  wIk>  tboald  aspiro  to  an^  merit,  becauM 
Uie  rains  of  heaven  bad  fertilised  his  field,  and  had  not  WateiM. 
hia  Doigbbour-s.    But,  yoo  yourtetf,  would  not  be  mudi  wiser 
if  yo«  soBght  to  dnwe  any  impdrtanee  Awor  your  birlli,  irbich 
can  add  BOfbing^  to*  yoiir  personal  merit.    Yoir^eanntotdDiitoir 
that  I  am  fiir  above  yew  in  knowladge  and  in  mind,*  Yon  know 
nothing  but  what  Ihav«  taught  yoo!  andwhatI4«ve  taught 
you*  is  nothing  oomipared  to  wtat  I  covid  bare  mugfat  you»    Ai 
to  authority,  you  haire  none  orer  me,  button  the  contrary,. i - 
ha«a  air>uBbound«d  authority. orer  yov.-    Tkns^  you  haf«  oAm 
bea»  4old  by  the  hiog,  aiiA th»*prinae,  yowr  father*    Yew  thiofc^ 
perhaps,  that  I  account  tAyseif  happy,  ktk  bamg  appoiAled  t4v 
educate  you;  but  undeceiua  yourself.  Sir;  I  undertook  the 
ottce»  only  in  obedience  te  the  king's  commands;  and  to  please ' 
your  father ;  not  for  the  bborious  adrantage  of  bieiBg  your  pre« 
captor ;  and,  in  order  to  conrince  you  of  this,  I  am  now  come 
toeonduct  you  tt>  hia  majesty,  and  to  beg  of  him  to  appoint  you 
another  tutor ;  whose  endeavours,  1  hope;  wiH  be  mora  suceests* 
Ibl-thafi  Bfine  ha^e  been."^ 

^  .vtkt^  duke  of  Burgundy,  whom>  a  whole  night  passed  iii 
pthiM  rellecMMiffind  seil^reproacb,  added  to  the  cold  tsnnd  fbr» 
SBal  depertment'^of  Fenelon,  had  overwhelmed  .with  grief,  wae- 
astonished  at  this  declaration.     He  lored  Fen^B-with  aU  the 
tendei^ness  of  a  son ;  and,  besides,  his  own  self-kire,  and  a  de*' 
lieate  defei^nce  towards  public  ophyion,  made  bim  im^mediately^ 
anticipate  what  would  be  thought  of  him,  if  a  precepflar;  of  Pe-\ 
iitk)n's  merits  should  be  fbrced  to  renoBiice  his  ed(i€ation»    He 
burst  into  tearr,  while  his  sighs>  bis  sbame^  scarcely  perttHttM' 
him  to- utter  these  words :— **  Oh  /  Sir;  I  am  Httcetify  iorrj^f^' 
what  passed  yesterday  r  if' yon  speak  to  the  king  I  shall  lose  his 
friendship;  ../•..  if  you  desert  we,  tohctt  icit.l  hetht^ght  qftntf  I- 
premise  f  .,../.  f  promise  you  ^  that  ymi  skaU  be  content  wUk  me  p 
•  .,,..  htt.prdmise  i>i«  ......    •  ' '      '   '     *:  •    •• 

*  Fetiekm  would  proBiAso  nothihg  ;  he  left  bim' the  wheter'day 
in  a  state  of  anxiety  a  ad  uncertainty*     It  was  DOt.iintit  he  wM^ 
well  convinced  of  the  slncerfiy«<^  hia  repientance,  that 'be  af»* 
peai^d  to  yield'to  Oesh  suf^Hcatiom' 'a«d» leMho  et^i<eaites  <tf : 
Bfadame  de  Msiintenonr,  whom  he  had  persuaded  -to  iBtetfere  itr 
the  business,  in*  order  to  confer  upon  it  mhvt  effect  andsdea^r' 
Dity.    It  was  thus,  by  continual  observation,  patience  and  care,  J 
that  Feuelon  was  graiually  enabled  to  sbbdue  th^  violent  dis^* 
positions  of  bis  pupii,  and  to  calm  bis  intemperate  passions.* 

'.  The  young  prince,  iVx>m  being  peevish^  morose,  vindictife^  * 
smd  overbearing,  became  gradually  gentle,  affable,  andbenigu.  • 
Uafortunitely  he  did  uDtlive  to  jeign;  or  it  is  prol|^id>k  that* 
be  would  hare  been  ont^  of  ^  rar^  iflSfiHiC^  of  Vir^Me  «Jlli/< 
of  wisdom  on  a  tbrop^  ^  *      .  .*  * 
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\  The irsi yean  fvlaicb  F^9}py)  devoted  tothe  edwqiliap  of 
Ike  dukeof  Bwcvo^^^vewdte^iiaye  i^0»  Uie  bippMl  t# 
^  life*  •    J  --' ..'    •  *    .,\     •«  •    •     •!  .  • '.. 

•   •        .         ....        '  f   »'     •  o  '       t    '  • 

<  He  had  obtained  an  impottaDt  ,ai9i;eddancj  over  the  y^fl^% 
ptince  \  be  had  tubdued  bis  character ;  lie  had  eimanded  \i^ 
Tfrnxa  to  the  admisaion  of  virtugua  ^eotimenti;  and  vi^  had  diir 
jEOQted  his  mind  to  the  acquisition  of  uaeful  and  orQameiitid 
knowledge, with  unejcampkd  rapidity,  .The  Jfotirtwas  iiutlf  , 
liurprised  at  a  cbange,  gnrpasfting  every  lliin^,  whic&  flattery 
iiidf  oowM  have'SHertedU;  »Fc«i0iai»  flwi^ied  iuonelf- to  thai 
vaoii  pieaaaog  hopet;  bebehdd,  4liitaagiiialifn»4b«Cf||tafHr;w 
nrhieb  those  pfiQci|4es  of  jiistweif  oi;  pta|^e»  and  of'hanMM<% 
woold  be  realized,  wbicb  he. bad  instilled;  an4  whkh  .wo«]^ 
bcoBefifcialljr  succeed  to  the  tuasult  of  conquest  and  the  illuaioiif 
of  glory/  *       ■    , 

Madame  de  Mamtenon  lAd^^ncei^d  a  profbufid  respect 
(or  the  character  of  Fenelon  \  and  rfio  ja  said  to  have  tireatfeA 
bim  with  a  degree  of  intimacyi  which  she  had  never  abolm'  tt» 
^sy-'one  before*  Sbeonee  asked  him  to*fierfoam  a'very  ^IflJH 
mt  'smd  delieaHe  task'^lo  send  her  in  Minting  an*  iiccount  of 
her  faults.  ^  Fenelon  undertook  this  unwelcome  ofltbe^  and 
appears  .to  bave  executed  It  with  more  candour  than  could 
£ave  been  expected,  and  perhaf)s  more  than  M^4^0  Main^ 
lenpn  herself  secretly  wished. 

'I  cannot/  says  Fenelon,  «speri[  of  your  faults,  Madam,  but 
casually.  You  have  oMser  acted  much  with  me,  aad  Ljlaic%  ^ut 
^(tie  rUiance  vp9M  vdiat  others  say  qf  you*  t 

-  He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  what  appeared  to  him  the 
prominent  defects  in  her  character.  He  mentiofis  the  a)!»rum 
and  often  causeless  extravagance  of  ber  flriendiiKips4kid  her 
Amities;  he  insinuatea  that  ll^  'Vkiiiitf  wa^  too  irfe)rdihAte; 
fhat  shie  wps  rather  intemperate  in  her  cpnfideQce  bifd  .her 
distrust;  ibat  she  often  made  ^o'  Kittle  altbwatlcelortlie'im- 
perfeefloni  of  others;  and  that 'sHe-i^as  li  Httl^  mbre  tra^ 
than  became  her  in  the  admihistniflon  of 'pdbfic'afFalrii.  IRie 
folbwing  passage  is  bold,  and  does  ^at  honour  to 'the  in- 
4repid  pik>bity  of  the  writerv: 

'  <«  As  the^Ung  aotf  less  firooi  eonsiiianejr  of  pritie2pfe;4bU 
firon  theaccidflnlal  inflnesKouf  ptraons  iMli««8rrouiid  btai,  and 
to  itbcvQfi.he  intnftsl^  bia  attth#pity,il  heeofoes  hn.esseiitial'coa^ 
sideration,  to  assemble  round  him,  individuals  of  approved 
?irtuek,  #b6  Wbul?  %€t  in  <^on^ei%  with  yoursetf  to  induce  mm  to 
task  Uadiilka.in  their  fitll  extent^  <tf  wbicb  he  has,  at  presekit* 
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'li6S      Ti^iifMPi  tnmJaHan  tf  ilu  lift  of  ^eneloh. 

ytto  oonccfptioii.  The  great  pbini  Is,  to  htsU  ^bn*  mnee  lie  will 
'liaHgit;  to  goferti  hith,  since  ho  #Ml  he  gnovertied;  and,  1^ 
•alrarioo  rem  opoti  keing  beset  hy  upright  and  disinterested  ii»* 
dlWidudt*  You  should,  therefore,  use  all  your  endeavours  to 
inspire  him  with  a  lore  of  peace;  to  make  hhn  anxious  fijr  Ule 
welfare  of  his  people ;  to  gire  htm  moderatfoin  equity,  andS^ 
'distrust  of  tnol»it  and  hardi  oomiselt;  a  horror  of  acts  of  af« 
liitrary  authority ;  and,  finally,  a  lore  for  ther  church,  aAd  ft  A(« 
*Bhre  to  proride  holy  paaUNn  for  it/' 

t  ¥tne\im  was  fi^  years  Ciktor  to  the  Freoch  princes,  wi(6o«l 
•oceifing  the  least  marlc  of  fhe  ipoyal  fairoor.  Even  his  salary 
mm  sdmetknes  in  arrear;  and  lie  occastionany  experienced 
%ery  unpleastet  pecmuary  vexations.  His  mind  was  of  that 
elevated  spedes^  wUch  seams  the  pursuiu  of  a  sordid  selfish^ 
ness;  and  his  conduct  was  never  biassed  by  any  consideratioOft 
<»f  present  niterest.'  lo  lOgO;^  Louis  XIV.  after  apolojp^i^ 
for  his  long  neglect,  presented  Feneloo  ^.the  abbey  of  Saifit 
,Valeiy. 

.  in  1895  Fendoii  was  appoiat^arcbbUiop.of  Capibrai* 
The  ceremony  of  his  consecration  was  perfonaed.in  ibe 
jcbapel  of  St,  Oyr, 

^  10  the  presence  of  MacUme'de  Maintenon,  Slid  the  grsfNhoni 
of  Louis  XIV.  who  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  preceptor 
elevated  to  a  dignity,  which  was  the  just  and  honourable  reward 
pf  the  services  bestowed  i&tbetr  ^ucaliop.*  : 

It  is  more  probable  that  he  owed  this  honour,  If  so  it  iftajf 
be  caUedj«ratber  to  the  fisvonr  of  Madanie  Maintenott,  and 
(be  solicitation^  of-  his  friends,  than  to  the  real  regard  of 
Iiouis,  ,wbo  seems  to  have  eonceiyed  ao  early  antip^hy  to 
Feneloo;  which  be.  ^las  shortly  after  this  at  no  pains  t/o  difr- 
semble  or  restrain^  w^a.qrcmpistaoces  cpncurred  to  favouff. 
tbe  expression.  .,     :      ,       • 

^  A  little  before  theelevfidon  of  Fenelon  to  the  archepiscopaC 
digpity,  a  sdiism  bad  been  produced  among  the  French  ec^' 
clesiasticsi  by .  the  wrilinn  of  Madame  Ouyoo,  whose  cha- 
racter contained  two  quanties^  which  are  often  found  amted^ 
that  of  the  visiooafy  and  the  inip<istor,  /Fhe,  doctrine  which 
Madanie  Gnyeo  endeavoured  to  propegate,  was  denoifainatBa 
«  Qmfiim/  add  seeaafthtlmigBM  to  produce  a  total  ib* 
Mractioa.^fef  themiM  finom  the  ooncerns  of  thia  sublunar]^ 
wodd)  and  anabsefp^oo  of^lbe  aoul-iii-  divine  Oonteniplation^  . 


a  W<  Wf  UK.  tke.ongip4K  ItSfMrarat ^.hit  tbnm  li .cvMsany'  a.  ftfaa 

awkvsrdn^ss  Vre,  911A  io  other  parts  of  the  traaalatkm. 
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Afud/QriTs  Tra^istattofi  ^vAe  l^  ^  i)Mfo.     '^SU 

/«nd  devotioniil  ecsUoies  vei7,iiico.fy^{Utjble  witli  tW^iarcbai- 

'  stances  of  common  lifei  and  tlie^^ordii^rjr.  taq[>erfecUi3«».  ^f 

hiifiifinity.     I|i  ofteof  thisJaiiyV.prcKlucUoiif,.«ntill«d  fiiy 

plication 4^^ caniiffue de^catUiques,  msny groa^ pasaa^a wtwt 

iniiigled  in  a,  mast  of  vagii^  a^d-^iiNsoliereiit  reverter.    Fbr  k 

18  jiot  a  little  remarkaibl^  so  ii^iick  is  man  the  ^eatit#e  '6F 

.aeose/tbat  thedii;tiie  ^ove.'oifiitliis^aiydlicai  authore^^  and  of 

,nayptict  iB'.geiienil,^ is  apt" te. degenerate  into'a  very*  carmd 

|»ssioD|  wbere  tiie  laiigiuige/'wtlioh  is  tised  in  (He  tender  iit- 

.tercQurse  of  the  sexes,!!)  e|i\jptPS^..tP  .express  devotioniil 

.^flthitiinebls,  and  when  the  spintifal  fe£V<Nn  of  gross  .mortals 

'are  made  the  bond  of  a  sj^mpat^etic  uoioointbe'ii^orsliipef 

the  sanctuary.  .       .. 

^     it  is  difficult  to  reslram  ihatj devotional  ardour,.wkicb  de^ 

'  apises  the  cold  dictates  of  rea^on»  on^  this  side  the  line  of  fii* 

natic  extravagance^  and  whopi  t^at.  lifie  is  parsed;  the  inoat 

tieentious  condtict  maybe  pmcUs€vd>.not  ouly  witfaNOOt  «b^ 

compunctious  visitings  of  remorse/but  with  all  diecompl*- 

.cency  of  interior  approbation. '.  We  do  not  say.  that  this  iiras 

the  case  with  Mada.me  Goyon  ;  but  such  was  certainly  the 

evil  tendency  of  her  mystical  instructionsi  and  such  is  tba 

tendency  of  mysticism  in  generaL     Madame  Guyon  herself 

.«ppears-4o  haw. made  the  *first displiky  of  her  ^piritml  iuth- 

Jimatkm^  by  deserting  her  three  infsint  children  to  mafce  oon^ 

tests  to  her  extravagant  notioiis  of  love  divine. 

Fenelon  evidently  entertained  too  fiivourable  an  optniM 
both  of  the  conduct  .and  tbe  reveries  of  Madame  Ooyon; 
Tbis  involved,- bim.  in  a  sort  of; religious  /emit  which  dia* 
Curbed  the  serenity,  and  destroyed  the  bappineas  of  hia  futuns 
life.  His  wariii  temperament,  and  his  exuberant  imagiaali0ii^ 
naturally  .predisposed  hiin  to  b^  lb<s  dujpMB  af  mystkisas)!  and  . 
in  his' book  entitled  *  Bxplication  des^^tna^imm^dessMifUM^sm' 
la  vie  interieurt^  be  furnished  liis  enemies  wilb  movepre>- 
textSj  than  could  have  been  vi[isbed|ifpB  tbe.  accnsalion.  i*    ' 

Fenelon  thought  that  God  might  b^  gloved  purely  for  hiai* 
self  by  a  total  self  abstractiof^;'  and  fliat  tliiaJove  ivas-that  of 
'uncorrupted  faitb/  Tliis,  JiM^u^ge  ii^^vagi^  and  indefinite ; 
a^  like  a}l  vague  apd  in^fiuite  laiigttage>  eitlier:  iu-  iPeKgiou 
o|rphiloaopby».ia,more  apt  to  bin'viider  tbim  lOi inform •tbt^ 
mvsAy  aud  io generate  error  rather :lb«i to  ekicidale.tnitk 
What  do  we  mean 9  when  we. talk  of  tpviag  God  ^PMrAf  Jnr. 
himself  T  Po  we^ mean  .that  we  love  aD.impatpable  abstr^- 
tion  i  To  love  God  is  to  love  something.'  But  what  i3jjhaj( 
abmetbii^f  To  talk  of  Idvihjg  a  spiritual  personafityy  is  tj 
.talk  vMoving  we  know  nof^whstt.  iik^  the  mystics,  Wf 
only  use  a  jargon,  which.,  tends  to  confuAC  dur  perceptipiii^ 
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-mmI  make  us  deviiite  from  the  Inminaus  path  of  commoft 
ienfe*  Wlmt  lheii*is  there  in  God  which  is  the  proper  object 
^love9  His  aovjDNBSft ;  We  love  God,  became  he  i9 good; 
'Bemuse  he  is  omr  father  and  benefactor.  Whatever  mystics, 
mr  religionists  of  any  descriptibn,  maj  say,  we  could  not  \oTe 
God,  if'we  thought  him  a  malevolent  being.  It  rs  nis 
0doDNBSs  wHftTH  MAKES  vs  LOVE  HTM  ;  and  OQV  love  of 
Godf  cannot  by  any  haman  effort,  foy  any  self  ^abstraction  <tf 
•Madame  Gn^on^  or  of  archbishop  Feneion,  be  entirely  sq- 
Iparaled  from  all  ootioo  of  his  goodness,  or  all  consciousness 
;4f  hit  benevolent  character.  The  love  of  God,  even  when 
SB  lU  porest  stale,  is  the  reflect  psnse  of  his  goodness,  operat- 
ing on  the  mind  and  glowing  in  the  heart. 
'  Bossttet  gave  the  name  of  fanaticism  to  the  opinions  of 
Feneloa  on  the  subject  of  quietism;  but  Fenelon  was  no 
fanatic*  His  devotional  sentiments  were  fervid;* but  the 
favor  was  not  that  of  an  inflamed  ten>perament,  or  an  into- 
JeRint  mind. 

A  controversy  was  excited  between  Bossuet  and  Fenelon, 
vespectii^  the  mystic  reveries  of  Madame  Guyon:  in  which, 
•f  Bossuet  evinced  more  reason,  it  niubt  at  the  same  time  be 
idlowed  that  Fenelon  shewed  more  charity.  A  diflference  of 
opinion  had  subsisted  for  three  years  between  these  two  great 
Imninaries  of  the  catholic  church,  before  it  was  kt^o^vn  to 
Louis  X[V ;  when  Bossuet  approached  the  throne  to  reveatl 
wfcat  he  termed  th€  Jimatieism  of  his  colleague.  A  general 
clamour  was  now  raised  against  the  archbishop  of  Cambrai, 
•nd  he  vi^as  ibrsaken  by  some  of  his  former  admirers  and 
mlogists,  when  the  current  of  courtly  colloquy  set  in  against 
Jhis  reputation. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  Ifi!??,  Fenelon  was  Ordered  by 
X^tHiis  XIV.  to  leave  Versailles  and  to  retire  to  his  diocese, 
whicb  he  was  commanded  not  to  quit.  At  this  period,  when. 
Fenelon  was  deserted  by  Madame  de  Mainteuon,  and  abaii- 
doned  by  many,  who  were  formerly  eager  in  paying  their 
lu>mage  to  his  situation,  as  a  species  of-  heretic  with  whom  it  . 


w<a8  a  sort  of  pollution  to  converse,  it  is  pleasing  to  contemplate 
liii  pupil)  the  once  untoward  and  unaituable  duke  of  Bur- 
ciindy,  stepping  forward  to  testify  his  respect  and  tendernesa 
top  the  preceptor  who  had  imbned  hiamind  with  knowledge, 
•nd  bis  heart  with  virtue. 

,  •  As  soon,*  says  Baussct, «  as  the  dgke  of  Burgundy  was  iD^ 
formed  of  the  exile  of  his  preceptor,  he  hastened  to  throw  hioi* 
aelf  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  his  grandfather,  and,  with  the  tender 
aensibility  of  a  yoothfhl  and  virtuous  heart,  he  offered,  as  a  proof 
#r  thedoctrlne  of  the  master  the  parity  of  the  maxiias  wkick 
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fiftd  been  instilled  iDtcMhe  pupil.  Louis  XIV.  ^as  touclied  by  . 
this  generous  and  ingenuous  attachment ;  but,  invariably  atten* 
tivc  to  that  principle  of  truth  and  juUioe  which  siKrayedhim,  he 
re*p1ied, "  mj  son,  1  hare  it  not  in  my  power  to  make  this  a  mat-^  . 
ter  of  favour :  the  purity  of  faith  is  concerned  in  it,  ^d  the 
bishop*  of  Meaux  knows  more  on  that.su bject  than  either  voil 
or  1/  However,  notwithstanding  all  the  pr^udi<^  that  had 
be«n  esDcited  in  his  sUnd,  be  granted,  to  the  teM j^  <he  duke  of 
Burgundy,  that  Feaelon  shouU  retain  his  title  of  |>c^qptor« 

F'enelon  was  not  suffered  to  enjoy  much  repose  ii;^}]is  retrd^ 
Bossuet  published  his  celebrated  attack,  entitl^  Relation  . 
$ur  Iq  Quieiisme,  in  l698;  in  which  his  polemical  zeal  carr 
ried.  him  greatly  be;yohd  the  bounds  of  episcopal  decorun^ 
and  of  christian  moderation.  The  work,  however^  made  t 
great  impression  on  the  public  mind,  and  very  unfavourable 
to  Feoelon,  though  the  effect  was  considerably  abated  by  his 
eloquent  repli/.  But  the,  antagonists  of  Fenelon  bad  become 
so  exasperated  and  malignant  in  tlie  progress  of  the  contro- 
versy, that  some  of  them  were  anxious  to  extirpate  his  errofs 
by  ptiier.  methods  than  those  of  logical  confutation.  Thtf 
spirit  wi^r  which  they  were  animated,  will  b«  evident  froqi 
tne  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  abbe  Bossoet  to 
his  uncle  the  bishop  of  Meaux. 

''  He,"  meaning  Fenelon,  "  is  a  ferocioas  beast|  who  liiUst  be. 
hunted  for  the  honour  of  tlie  episcopacy  and  of  ti'uth,  until  he; 
is  tubdaed  and  iocapacitated  from  doing  further  harm.  Did! 
not  St.  .Augustine  pursue  Julian  even  tod^atkt  The  dnircb 
mutt  be  delivered  from  the  .greasiest  enemy  it  ever  had.  I  con- 
acientiously  believe,  that  neither  the  bishopa,  nor  even  the  king"^ 
can  suffer  the  archbishop  of  Cambrai  to  remain  quiet/' 

In  January,  l€99>  Louis  ordered  the 

^  List,  of  the  persons  belonging  to  the  household  of  the  ^oang^ 
priopes  to  be  brought  to  him ;  and  he  erased,  with  bis  own  hand^ 
the.  name  of  the  archbishop  of  Cambrai  as  preceptor.-  ^  At  thc^ 
same  time  he  was  deprived  of  the  apartments,  whichi  id  quality 
of  that  office,  he  had  in  the  palace/ 

Such  is  the  pitiful  resentment  of  motiarchs,  lA'betr  tbe/ 
usurp  the  office^  or  imbibe  the  prejudices  of  polemics  I 

After  much  procrastination  and  many  excuses  ^nd  demon-  ' 
Orations  of  unfeigned  reluctance,  pope  Innocent  XIL  was* 
induced  b^  the  intreaties  of  the  coiut  of  France,  and  the 
importunities  of  Bosstiet  and  his  friends,  to  condeuin  the 
work  w;hich  Fenelon  had  written  on  Quietism,  in  bis  '  £.r-». . 
pfication  de$  Maxitnes  des  SainisJ    Feneloii>  on  this  occa« 

Gun^  Ubv.  Vol  ^6,  August,  1810.  B  b 
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sion,  evinced  the  most  filial  submission  to  the  Roman  see ; 
for,  ill  obedience  to  its  censure^  he  published  a  dedaration^i* 
ill  which  he  subscribed^  in  the  most  unqualified  terms^  to  the 
condemnation  of  bis  own  .book^  and  forbad  the  sale,  or  the 
cii'cu]atioD  of  it  in  his  diocese.  This  unconditional  stibmis* 
sion  of  the, archbishop  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  proba*» 
blj  prevented  a  great  scbisro^  which  must  oUierMrise  have 
taken  place  aa. [he  gallicao  churchy  and  which  the -splendiii 
reputation  of  Fenelon  for  geniuK,  for  leartsiog,  and  for  pro-i 
btfyj  woulJj  probably  have  rendered  both  extensive  in. its 
^ogress,  ^Ihd  permanent  in  its  influence. 

llie  enetii^es  of  Fenelon  now  began  to  dread  his  return  to 
courts  and  the  ascendant  which  he  was  likely  to  obtain  over 
the  mind  of  Madame  de  Maintcnon.  fiut  their  fears  were 
soon  appeased  by  an  unexpected  circumstt^nce^  which  added 
indeed  a  blaze  of  celebrity  to  the  fame  of  Feneton,  but  whicb 
irrevocably  alienated  him  from  ihe  favour  of  Louis  XIV^ 

Fenelon  hnd  employed  one  of  hh  servants  to  copy  the 
manuscript  of  his  Telemachus.  This  person  had  taste  enough* 
to  discern  the  beauties  of  die  work,  and  not  sufficient  in- 
•  tegrity  to  prevent  him  from  making  asurreptttions  U^nscript 
of  it  without  the  knowledge  of  the  archbishop.  This  tran- 
script was  secretly  circulated  in  several  families,  and  after« 
^  wards  sold  to  the  widow  of  Claude  Barbhi,  wiio  committed 
it  to  the  press.  But,  before  the  first  volume  was  completed^ 
the  work  was  discovered  to  be  the  composition  of  Fenelon» 
The  sheets,  which  bad  been  already  worked  ofi*,  were  seized  ; 
and  no  effort  was  spared  to  efface  every  vestige  of  this  beau- 
tiful production.  Some  copieB,  however,  fortunately  escaped 
(he  rapacious  gripe  of  the  p6lice,  vrith  transcripts  of  tha^ 
part  of  the  work  which  had  not  been  printed  off.  Thesef 
were  circulated  with  a  mysterious  secrecy,  which  increased 
the  avidity  for  the  perusal.  One  of  these  copies  was  fortu* 
nately  obtained  by  Adrian  Moetgens,  a  booksdler  at  the 
Hague;  who,  in  l699,  published  the  whole  work  in  fcmp 
volumes.  These  were  devoured  with  such  ravenous  curiosity, 
that  the  press  could  hi^Iy  multiply  the  copies  witli  sufficient 
celerity  to  gratify  the  republic  of  letters  in  France  and  in' 
Europe.  .  . 

Louis  XIV.  was  highly  incensed  against  the  author  of 
Telemachus^  because  he  thought  it  a  satire  on  the  principles 
of  his  government  and  the  misasures  of  bis  reign.  When 
this  prepossession  was  once  formed^  it  became  an  easy  task 
for  the  malignant  sagacity  of  his  courtiers  to  detect  numerous 
allusions  to  the  court  ^nd  ^liiiisters  of  Louis.  Whatever 
l^th  ther«  might  be  in  this  supposition^  it  is  certain  that  tfa« 
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ntaxims,  ^bich  are  inculcated  in  Teleinsicbus^  were  but  little 
in  unison  with  ihode  which  Loois.  had  followed  in  his  political 
administration.  .  Great  part  of  the  reign  of  this  teonareb  had 
been  only  a  dazzling  pantomime ;  and  the  adversity  which  he 
experienced  in  a  later  period  of  life,  though  it  checked  tlie 
simbition  of  the  conqueror^  did  not  alter  the  maxinHs  of  the 
king.  . 

The  friends  of  Fenelon  made  spine  ineffectual  attettipts^ 
after  this  period,  to  obtain  permission  for  his  retuhi  to  the 
capital*  But  the  reseotment  of  Louis  XIV.  was  toa  much 
excited  by  a  supposed  cause  of  offence  to  be  readily  ap^ 
Pi^ased ;  though  if  we  may  believe  Fenelon  himself,  he  had 
nQt  9Qy  inteption  to  satirize  Louis,  or  his  court,  in  his  political 
romaoce. 

**  As  to  teiemachiis/*  says  Fenelon,  *'  it  is  wholly  a  fabulous 
narr^itive  in  the  form  of  an  heroic  poem,  like  those  of  Homer  and 
Virgil,  in  which  1  have  represented  the  prindpal  actions  which 
are  fit  f^r  the  contemplation  of  a  prince  who  is  destined  to  reign. 
r  wrote  it  at  a  time  when  I  was  delighted  with  the  marks  of  con-> 
fidence  and  kindness  which  the  king  displayed  towards  me,  and 
1  must  have  been  the  most  ungrateful^  as  well  as  the  weakest  of 
mankind,  to  have  attempted  the  satirical  delineation  of  chaiacters 
in  it :  the  very  thought  of  such  a  thing  fills  me  with  horror^  It 
is  true  that  I  have  mingled,,  with  the  adventures,  all  the  necessary 
truths  of  governing,  and  all  the  faults  which  aie  likely  to  arise 
from  sovereign  power :  but,  I  have  not  depicted  any  of  these 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent  any  particular  person  or  cha- 
racter. The  more  this  work  is  perused,  the  more  the  reader  will 
be  convinced  that  I  endeavoured  to  say  all  i  could,  but  without 
exhibiting  an^  person.  The  narration,  in  fact,  was  hastily  put 
together,  in  detached  portions,  and  written  at  different  intervals : 
there  wouU  be  much  to  correct,  and  besides,  the  printed  copy  is 
not  accurately  taken  from  my  originah  I  preferred  that  it  should 
appear  disfigur^  and  unformed,  than  to  give  it  as  /  wrote  it. 
My  intention,  in  writing  it,  was  merely  to  amuse  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  and. to  instruct  him  at  the  same  time,  without  ever 
wishing  to  give  the  work  to  the  public/' 

Fenelon,  when  he  accepted  the  archbishopric  of  JCambrai, 
liad  stipulated  for  permission  to  reside  there  during  nine 
mouths  in  the  year ;  and  he  did  not  probably  regard  it  as  a 
very  great  hardship  to  be  obliged  to  spend  the  rest  of  hid 
time  in  the  same  situation.  But  the  prohibition,  which  ^aa 
associated  with  something  like.  the.  sentiment  of  disgrace  in 
tlic  popular  mind,  must  have  been  irksome  to  him,  and  pro* 
bably  rather  abridged  his  sphere  of  doing  good. 
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The  following  Are  a  few  traits,  which  we  gather  from  this 
work,  of  the  donieatic  life  of  diis  good  archbii^hop.  H^  de- 
dicated only  a  few  hoars  to  sleep,  and  rose  early.  He  per- 
formed mass  every  day  m  his  chapel ;  and  on  Saturdays  in 
the  cathedral,  when  he  offiliiated  as  a  confessor  to  ail  who 
were  desirous  of  receiving  his  ghostly  consolation  and  idvice. 
He  diued  at  noon^  according  to  tile  custom  of  his  time;  and 
k^  a  sumptuous  table,  suited  to  bis  rank  and  circumstaneea, 
at  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  both  his  hospita- 
lity and  his  temperance.  Abstemiousness  is  not  always  the 
practice  of  ecclesiastics ;  but  it  was,  in  a  peculiar  manne% 
the  characteristic  of  Fenelon.  After  dinner  he  conversed 
about  an  hour  with  his  friends  and  relatives,  or  with  the  ec- 
clesiastics of  his  diocese,  when  he  retired  to  his  study,  where 
be  remained  till  half  past  eight  if  the  weather  or  the  -season 
of  the  year  prevented  him  from  walking,  which  was  his  &- 
vourite  recreation.  A  little  before  ten  all  his  domestics  were . 
assembled  in  his  principal  room,  when  one  of  his  almoners 
read  evening  prayers;  the  archbishop  pronounced  his  bene- 
diction ;  and  the  family  retired  to  rest.  One  of  his  practices 
would  not  be  thought  very  episcopal  in  our  timas,  but  it  seenia 
very  much  in  unison  with  the  character  of  the  founder  of 
Christianity ;  and  therefore  may  safely  be  recommended  not 
only  to  our  priests  and  deacons,  our  curates,  vicars,  and  rec- 
tors, but  to  our  bishops  and  archbishops.  It  is  said  that  when 
Fenelon  met  any  rustics  in  the  course  of  his  walks,  he  would 
interrogate  them  on  the  state  of  their  affairs,  and  imrpart  to 
them  at  once  both  solace  and  instruction.  In  prosecution  of 
the  same  benevolent  design,  he  often  visited  them  in  their 
cottages,  when  be  would  not  refuse  to  sit  down  at  table  witb 
the  family  and  partake  of  their  frugal  meal.  The  memoiy  of 
his  virtues  is  said  to  be  still  preserved  by  tradition  in  tlie  neighs 
bourhood,  where  he  lived  and  died ;  nor  was  i\»  grateful  iVa* 
grance  dissipated  even  by  the  tempestuoua  fiEUMticism  #f  the 
revolution. 

Daring  tlie  sanguinary  wars  in  the  Netherlands,  in  the  tima^ 
of  William  Jil.  and  of  Anne,  the  enemies  of  the  French, 
respecteiJK  the  virtues  of  Fenelon ;  and  gave  him  numerous 
marks  of  their  veneration  and  esteem.  They  often  offered 
bira  a  military  escort  while  he  was  traversing  the  scene  of 
ravage  and  slaughter  in  the  performance  of  his  pastoral 
duties.  The  chanu:ter  of  the  good  teacher  was  here  adrnt* 
rably  contrasted  with  the  demon  of  ambition  and  of  blood* 
died ;  and  it  appeared  in  the  most  amiable  point  of  view. 
The  progress  of  the  arcbbiabop^  instead  of  being  tracked 
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mth  cantflge,  and  followed  by  maledictions,  was  marked  by  acts 
of  beneticence,  and  attended  by  the  blessing  of  the  widow 
and  the  orpHat^.  ... 

•  Feneion  possessed  the  faculty  of  accommodating  his  dis- 
courses to  the  capacities  of  ihose  with  whom  he  conversed; 
and,  what  is  one  of  the  su  e  marks  of  a  really  elevated  mindi 
be  never  delighted  in  exciting  in  others  a  painful  feeling  of 
iiVferiority^  Hence  he  shewed  a  modest  respect  for  the  pre- 
judices of  others;  and  he  conciliated  obedience  by  the  ten- 
derness of  persuasion,  rather  thaii  enforced  it  by  the  rigouf 
of  authority.  But,  while  the  benign  disposition  of  Feneloti 
was  without  blame,  anj could  accommodate  itself  to  the  in- 
firmities of  his  contemporaries,  yet  nothing  could  induce  him 
to  swerve  from  what  he  deemed  the  principles  of  justice  and 
of  trnth. 

The  following  ejrtract,  which  Feneion  communicated 
through  the  duke  de  3eauviUier8  to  the  duke  of  Burgundyi 
when  he  was  sent  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  in  Ger- 
many, in  170!^,  will  prove  at  once  his  piety,  his  good  sense^ 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  world. 

'*  When  the  duke  of  Burgundy  is  with  the  armv/^  sasd  F«* 
mloi)»  '^  be  will  be  rigjit  in  suffering  no  excess  of  drinking  irt 
his  table;,  but,  it  will  become  him  to  continue  the  same  pro* 
traded  sitting  at  table,  and  that  freedom  of  discourse  durijng 
the  repast,  which  were  so  grateful  to  the  officers  in  the  last  carn« 
paign.  It  will  be  well  also  to  preserve  the  same  affability  during 
the  other  hours  of  conversation.  The  natural  excuse  of  retiring, 
in  order  to  write  to  the  court,  will  always  furnish  him  with  op- 
portunities of  secluiyion,  wfaidi  may  be  devoted  to  more  weighty 
matters.  If  there  should  be  any  laxity  of  morals  m  the  army, 
be  may  issue  general  orders  to  repress  it,  and  which  may  be  ri- 
gorously enforced;  but  be  must  not  descend  to  trifles,  for  they 
would  -accuse  him  of  being  scrupulously  rigid  and  minutely 
austere  :  he  should  even  direct  his  orders  towards  military  dis- 
cipline, which  needs  that  firmness.  He  must  not  alarm  the 
marshal  de  Villeroy^  who  is  a  social,  gay,  and  ceremonious  man* 
He  may  testify  esteem^  friendship,  and  even  confidence  and  pre« 
deliction  towards,  him  ;  by  those  means  he  will  familiarise  him 
with  his  cheerful  and  convivial  piety,  and  it  will  also  induce  hina. 
to  render  those  familiar  with  it  over  whom  he  has  influence. 
Finally,  [  entreat  you  to  forget  nothing  which  may  contribute 
towards  making  oar  young  prince  careful  of'  his  healthy  and  not 
too  prodigal  of  useless  labours  in  the  artny :  let  him  eat  and 
sleep  well ;  and  may  he  always  walk  in  the  presence  of  God  with 
the  peace  of  a  good  conscience/^ 

The  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  appears  never  to  have  forgot- 
ten th^  early  lessons  of  Feneion.  did  not  neglect  the  whole* 
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^ome  couQsek  of  thf?  good  archbishop.  The  beir  to  Ae 
throne  coald  not  be  induced  by  any  coDsideratioQB  to  absodon 
jhe  tutor  whose  unintemiitted  pains  and  discreet  difldpline 
had  corrected  the  many  errors  of  his  youth,  and  fqraiH^  a 
good  and  a  wisie  character  out  of  the  wont  and  moat  dia- 
pordant  elements.  The  advice  which  fenelon  gave  tha 
duke  of  Burgundy  in  several  letters,  which  are  ccmtained  in 
this  work>  evince  in  the  most  indubitable  manner,  his  affec- 
tion for  the  pupil,  his  disinterested  lov^  of  truth,  and  his 
aealoqs  regard  for  the  public  weal  which  was  so  imqiediately 
involved  in  the  conduct  of  the  prince.  But  in  February, 
1712,  all  the  hope^  of  Fenelof)  wf^re  blasted  by  the  premature 
death  of.  the  royal  youth,  over  whose  moral  culture  Jbe  bad 
ivatcbed  for  with  such  tender  and  unceasing  care.  When  Fex? 
pelon  heard  that  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  no  more,  he 
j^xclaimed  in  the  agony  of  his*  soul,  *  every  tie  is  snapped 
^sunder,  nothing  now  holds  nie  to  the  ear^.' 

After  the  d^th  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  Madame  de 
Maintenon  truly  said  in  a  letter  to  the  duke  cb  Beativilliers, 
pat  if  the  deceased  prince  had  some  faults,  '  they  did  not 
arise  from  timid  admonitions^  or  from  being  too  much  fiat'- 
fered*  A  higher  eulogy  coul^  hardly  liave  been  bestowed  on  '• 
Penelon  ^  and  we  wish,  most  heartily  wiA,  that  ft  were  more 
generally  merited  by  the  tutors  of  pnqces  and  of  kings.  Ha4 
Uie  duke  of  Burgundy  lived  to  ascend  th^  throne,  itispn>«- 
f)able  that  he  would  have  introduced  some  most  beneficial 
reforms  into  the  politicaU  constitution  of  France  which  had 
beeq  suggested  by  Fenelon  ;  and  which  would  have  prevented 
that  wide  wasting  ^nd  most  calamitous  revolution,  which  the 
i^eglect  of  a  timely  correction  of  public  abuses  afterwards 
engendered ;  and  of  which  all  Europe  has  now  long  f6lt,^iaid 
will  probably,  for  another  twenty  years,  continue  to  feel,  the 
destructive  operations. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  this  work,  we  have  a 

{Ian  of  ^he  political  reform  in  the  Frehch  government,  M-Uch 
^enelon  hai}  meditated,  and  which  the  duke  of  3urgundy,  if 
lie  bad  lived,  would  probably  have  carried  into  execution.  Isi 
^is  scheme  the  archbishop  recommends  a  reduction  of  th^ 
military  establish  men  t>  accompanied  with  various  regulations, 
which  would  at  all  time^  have  secured  a  most  re^p^table 
military  /brce ;  a  considerable  rietrenchment  in  the  expen* 
f}itifre  of  the  court;  the  practice  of  the  most  rigid  economy, 
consistent  with  the  piiblic  utility;   the  abolition  of  aH  op*- 

fjressive  and  arbitrary   taxation:  the  establishment  of  thb 
jAT^s  GEif £BAf^  to  l^e  99seml^led  every  three-  year3  f  ui^ 
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no  deputy  to  receive  any  ^Qdvancement  from  the  king  before 
his  office  of  depiity  has  expired  three  years/ 

Such  are  some  of  the  reforms  which  the  wisdom  and  die 
^rtoe  of  a  catholic  prehte  suggested  to  the  notice  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy.  But  the  untimely  death  of  this  prince 
blasted  Che  hopes  of  Fenelon  and  of  the  nation.  No  wise 
plan  of  reformation  was  attempted  in  the  regency  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  nor  in  the  reign  of  Loub  XV«;  and,  whea 
Louis  XVI.  towards  the  close  of  bis  reign,  endeavoured  to 
introduce  some  salutary  reforms  in  the  administration,  the 
abuses  had  been  accumulated  too  much  to  be  removed  with* 
out  the  whirlwind  of  a  revolutioo.  Timely  reform  is 
the  great  secret  for  the'  preservation  of  states.  Why  widl  the 
British  government  be  unmindly  of  this  certain  truth  f 

We  must  now  hasten  to  the  conclusion  of  this  article* 
Fenelon  died  ou  the  seventh  of  January,  1715,  at  the  age  of 
aixty.four  years  and  five  months.  We  cannot  much  applaud 
this  biographical  performance  of  M.  L.  F.  de  Bausset.  It 
IB  very  diffuse,  and  often  dull.  If  the  author  had  compressed 
his  materials  into  half  tlie  compass,  his  work  would .  have 
been  read  vritfa  more  interest.  The  object  of  his  narrative  is 
too  often  lost  sight  of  in  a  multiplicity  of  extraneous  details. 
Tbe  character  of  the  translation  may  be  appreciated  from  the 
extracts  which  we  have  made. 


Art.  III. — The  Sabine  Farm,  a  Foem;  intQ  which  is  in* 

tertffoven  a  series  of'  Translations  chiefly,  descriptive  of 

the  FiUa  and  Life  of  Horace^  occasioned  by  an  excursion 

from  Rome  to  Liceuza.     By  Robert  Bradstreet,  Esq» 

A.  M.     Mawman^  18 10.  Svo.  240  pp. 

THIS  production  may  safely  be  classed  among  the  most 
gentlemoMly  poems  of  the  day ;  every  page  affording  evidence 
euually  to  tbe  author's  di^Dce  of  mind  and  to  his  indolence 
of  habit,  pVe^enting  not  a  single  trace  of  any  tiling  that  re* 
sembles  laborious  study  or  profound  reflection,  but  m'fuiy  of 
an  agreeable  fancy,  and  au  easy  familiarity  with  the  best 
models  of  ancient  and  modern  poetry.  In  tb^  year  179^f 
Mr.  Bradstreet  made  an  eycufsign  froQi  Rome  to  XJcenza, 
near  which  is  the  acknowledged  site  of  Horace's  i^abino 
Farm;  and  of  this  his  f  poetical  pHgriipage,'  be  wrote  at  the 
time  a  description  in  a  letter  to  a  friend;  fron>  which,  aided 
by  recollection,  the  present  poem  was  afterwards  composed, 
Th^  ori{;iDai  letter  itiietf  is  here  published  b^  way  of  iatro* 
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Ruction,  with  Ais  good  effect,  that  as  the  reader  feels  ifaat  it 
presents  him  with  the  impressions  made  by  real  scenery  on 
jthe  mind  of  the  writer,  so  upon  coioparison  with  the  svc- 
jceeding  verses,  finding  that  ibey  are  but  the  poetical  expressioi^ 
of  siinilar  images  and  sensations^  he  is  satisfied  that.trutb, 
aqd  not  f^ncv,  guided  the  author  in  his  later  delineation. 

The  tour  which  he  describes  i|>  this  letter,  and  the  course 
t>f  whi.ch  is  equally  followed  in  die  poem,  comprizes  tha 
scenery  of  Hvoli,  the  villa  Hadriana,  Vicovara  (the  rincienl 
Varia),  Bardella  (the  .Mandela  of  Horace),  ilic  Rocca  <iio- 
yine  (his  Fanuni  Vaciinae),  and  Licenza,  the  D^gcnUa  of  the 
Romans.  The  latter  is  the  name  both  of  a  to\vn  and  of  the 
river  which  mns  through  it.  It  also  gives  its  appellation  to 
the  surrounding  vale. 

The  principal  object  of  the  poiem,  next  to  the  mere  de- 
acriptiou  pf  the  scenery  whicli  this  delightful  excursion  pre? 
sent^ll,  is  stated  by  the  author  to  have  been  the  collecting 
jtogether  all  the  scattered  passages  of  Horace's  works  wir.ch 
^late  to  his  Sabine  Parm  iu  particular,  and  in  geu&^I  lo  his 
owp  life  and  ct^arapter,  in  such  a  manner  as  to.  give  a  coi|- 
pected  account  of  ^e  poet  iq  his  own  words-r-'  and  io  acU 
such  descriptions  and  reflections  as  were  soggosted  by  t|ie 
itour  itself,  and  judged  pr^jper  ,ei^(e^  to  iiMjrpdujce  or  cponiect 
ftfae  translations*  .        ' 

'  Not  from  the  wealth  of  Rome  her  smoke  and  npisi^ 
For  the^e  no  more  earth's  fallen  ifueen  enjoys 
iSut  frpm  the  ipirHclcs  of  art  that  rise 
'  Bndtess  to  tempt,  and  tire  the  dazzled  eyes,  \ 

from  glittering  shows,  and  conversations  gay 
A  never  ceasing  round — ^I  steal  away 
To  where  '  behind  Vicuna's  mou1(|*ring  fame' 
The  Sabine  poet  pouKd  his  moral  strain 
And,  in  the  very  shades  where  kc  retir'd, 
Ecl^o  th'  immortal  verse  they  once  in^pii'cl : 
Nor  pass  unsung,  each  interesting  scene, 
^l^qse  ruins  tjiark  thjB  classick  groiin^  between/ 


^*  HTwas  hitrc^  e'en  here,  the  wide  Tiburtine  wny, 

^AJid  heroejj'  tonib«,  throi^gh  arcs  of  triumph  lay  ; 
StjU  fancy  vie\i;s  the  nations  swaroi  alone 
.  Through  Ithe  proud  city^gates,  a  vast  and  various  thropgt 
lupine  guide  the  ]vheei,  some,  flying  fteeds  Qoptro| 
ISoipe  in  luzuripus  litterp  idly  roll : 
Part  seek  ^he  towti,  and  part  the  CQoline  rills 
Hut  ^M^  tricklr i^jund  ycm  airy  hilts : 
While  in  the  pomp  of  peace^  or  pride  of  war^ 
^i^^s  Itof^alfd  pl^df  ftdofrn  the  tro^ie^  cjn-{ 
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'f  Aodmonarch-slftfes^t^heirvarJou^iribuU  l^ing  ;   - 

To  gweu  the  triumph  of  the  people-king. 
How  chang'd  the  scene ! — where  cr  I  turn  my  eye. 
The'  very  ruios,  whelm'd  in  tuin  lie  I  • 
Save  where,  #t  arcbetypeiof  mortal  thfoigi  . 
The  tombs'  hoge  fragment  ovUie.brbkeH  Ttage 
Of  some  far-stretching  aqu^<hict  remnua  . 
The  '  sad  historians',  of  the  Roman  plain  » 
Athwart  whose  widdy  desolated  ^pan 
**  Ii«s  at  full  length  the  nothiagnasa  of  man/' 

The  last  Hue  is  acknawledged  in  a  note  tli  be  borrowec^ 
(and  we  tbJnk  it  safe  to  add  .that. it  is  impr^vM)  lroijnd# 

*  Ou,  dans  tout  son  etendu,  git  fe  n.eant  de  TKoiame*  1R^ 
voh;  and  the  celebrated  villa  of  IVlecsenas^  gi?e  occasion  (af 
it  is  meet  they  should)  to  some  very  pleasing  verses  and  a 
jgreat  deal  of  true  poetical  reflection*       ^    .      - 


The  olive  shade 


Wliere  once  Qatullus  and  Propertius  strayTd) 

———the  wird  and  cocky  glen 

That  lured  Vopiiicus*  from  the  haunts  of  men-**'-  * 

;Where  baauty  rovedi    . 

Till  her  tomb'Sadden'd  the  sweet  ahadbs  she.lored; 
Breathed  for  whose. loss,  Propertlus'  tiroeful  sighs 
Still  OHirmur,  '^  here  tlie  golden  Cynthia  Kes.'^f 
Where  PlauciU  %  stole,  from  camps  with  banners  brigbt 
To  thick- wrought  gr^nrei  ii«ipierc«d«by  garish  light; 
Where  «'  the  worW's  great  master** 

oft  from  his  brows  unbound  the  glittaring  car^ 
And  left  the  tasteless  splendours  of  a  throne 
To  call  one  safe,  Elysian  hour  bis  own« 


Where 


—  ere  Rome  degenerate,  base,  an4  vidn> 

Ktss'd  ev'n  a  virtuous  despot's  silken  chain  ; 

The  last  of  Romans,  truly  Roman,  plann'^ 

Recover'd  freedom  for  bis  native  land; 

For  here,  on  her  loved  Brutus*  patriot  eye 

Shone  the  fatr,  awful  form  of  liberty. 
Surely  '  Uiat  man  is  little  to  be  envied/  not  ohiy  who  can 
})^old^  butwho  call  read  or  hear  of  i^udi  scenes  as  theses 
^without  enthusiasm.. 


*  StatiutSylT.  Li^.L  B.  3% 

t  Uic  Titmriioiiscet  aaraa.CynlliJa  tnpi!  Bl;  JV  620. 

^  Hor.  L.  L  Od.  f . 
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But  we  muftt  hasten  to  accompaoy  Horace  himself  to  hif 
own  Sabine  farni^  and  open  bis  own  sacred  volumei 

*  %Vhosc  faithful  verse. 
Will  kindfyy  frankly,  fts  binnelf  conferee ; 
"    Will  diew,  in  all  its  many-oolour'd  strife. 
His  ?ariou8  talents;  and  his  varied  life. 
On  pulse  no«»  sapping  ki  his  Sabine  grove ; 
Now  quaffing  nectar  wilh  **' Rome's  earthly  Jove*" 
Now,  prompt  to  make  keen  satire  smile ;  now>  blend 
Th'  accomplished  critic  with  the  polish^  friend; 
Now  biddtni;  ft-ietidship,  love,  or  virtue,  fire 
The  bseathings  of  his  grace^attemper'd  lyve/ 

.After  an  introduction  somewhat  too   abrupt  and  rather 

Cmic,  Mr.  Bradstreet  gives  us  the  iStli  epistle  4>f  the  first 
k  in  the  following  language : 

*  hcst  you  should  ask  dear  Qmnths !  does  the  8<hI 
With  corn  support  you^  or  enrich  with  oil. 
With  fruits,  or  meads,  or  vine^lad  elms  ?  the  verse 
Loquacious^  shall  its  form  and  site  rehearte. 
Uninterrupted  mountains  fill  the  scene, 
Save  where  a  shady  valley  sinks  between : 
Whose  right  the  beam  of  rising  Pheebus  feels ; 
Whose  left  is  warai*d  by  his  declining  wheels. 
You  needs  must  praise  the  climate ;  what  if  there 
Each  bush,  wild  plums,  and. ruddy  cornels  bear? 
Jf  oaks;  and  holm  oaks,  grateful  to  the  sight 
The  herd  with  Ahm)»  theirlord  with  shade  delight  ? 
So  ieafy  is  the  scene,  that  you  might  swear 
TareBtum's  self,  with  all  its  gtt>ve8  were  there. 
A  spring,  whose  name  might  well  a  river  grace, 
(More  cool  and  pare,  not  Hebrus  circles  Thrace) 
To  head-acb  and  digestion  useful  fiows ; 
Such  my  lov'd  seat  of  leisure  and  repose, 
*    Whose  sweet,  nay  trust  me,  ev'n  delicious  bowers. 
Yield  health,  a  shelter  in  September  hours/ 

The  limits  of  a  review  will  not  admit,  uor  (if  they  were 
tmich  more  extensive)  would  it  be  fair  to  the  author  to 
lengthen  our  quotations,  or  follow  the  6|ittine  of  his  plan 
minutely,  ihrQugh- the  whole  poem.  We  have  already  said 
enough  to  discover  the  general  design,  and  our  extracts  have 
been  sufficient  by  way  of  specimen  of  the  maniier  in  which  \\ 
is  executed.  Mr.  Bradstreet  s  poetry  must  be  admitted  to  be 
often  enlroMioly  ktcofrect  and  sioveuly ;  but  it  is  in  general  very 
pleasing,  and  even  if  it  were  less  so,  ilwojuld  be  impossible 
to  read  his  poem  without  deliglft,  on  account  of  the  recoU 
birtioiia  which  it  excit^s^  and  the  simple  artifice  b;^  whicb  nil 
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the  opjniotis  and  sentiments  and'eicpressioBS  of  l!be  nobles%.«f 
ancient  poets,  are  brought  together  in  one  point  of  view  bt« 
lore  the  eje  of  the  reader* 

"  Here  then,  refiesh'd  by  cool  Digeutia's  rlD, 

What  is  my  prayer  ?  that  Heaven  would  grant  me  stillj»     . 

To  keep  the  present  good,  nay  even  le^  : 

But  to  myself^  my  life,  or  long,  or  ^ort,  possess 

A  moderate  store  of  books  and  wealth  to  save 

Lest  Hope  float  doubtful,  a  dependent  slave 

Upon  the  passing  hour — enough,  to  pray 

For  these  to  Jove,  who  gives  and  takes  away. 

Let  him  give  life,  and  health ;  myself  will  find 

'Jliat  first  of  blessings,  a  contented  mind  I  » j 

Yet  grant  me  Pbosbus  1  with  that  mind  entire 

Age  not  unhonour'd,  oor  without  the  lyre.'* 

*  Thus  sang  the  bard,  by  the  sweet  stream  that  still 
LeapSTrom  the  rocky  bosom  of  the  bill, 
O'ejr  .canopied  with  o^ks,  whose  branching  green 
Scarce  the  bright  eye  of  noon,  can  pierce  between  ; 
Most  worthy  of  his  muse !  who  could  not  sing, 
A  cooler,  purer,  or  a  shadier  spring  1' 

An  appendix  is  aubjoined  to  the  poem^  consisting  of  Mi0« 
pellaneous  translations,  under  four  heads : 

].  Tlie  ninth  Satire.     Book  1. 

$.  Translations  from  Horace,  describing  his  father  a  care 
of  bis  education,  and  his  private  life  at  home. 

.3.  The  Tiburtine  villa  of  Vopiscus— from  Statins. 

4*  Miscellaneous  odes  from  Horace. 

With  respect  to  the  last  of  these  divisions  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  say  something.  Mr.  Bradstreet  has  been  advised 
]by  some  friends  to  give  ^  an  entire  translation  of  Horace  to 
|be  public  ;'  and  the  odes  which  are  here  given  are  meant  as 
^  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  rest  may  be  expected 
^o  be  performed  in  case  the  task  should  ever  be  seriously  en- 
^ged.  in.  Very  candidly,  therefore,  and  modestly,  he  coik- 
fesses  his  own  incapacity  of  determining  how  far  his  ablities 
may  be  equal  to  the  undertaking,  and  requires  the  judgment 
pt  others  previous  to  embarking  on  an  enterprize  which  muat 
unavoidably  consume  a  great  deal  of  tiule,  and  a  failure  in 
which  ought  on  all  accounts  to  be  deprecated. 

To  treat  Mr.  Bradstreet  with  the  siiKerity  which  he  dc* 
/serves,  and  with  which  we  are  convinced  he  is  a  roan  of  much 
^00  good  sense  to  be  hurt  or  offended,  we  shall  make  no  scru* 
pic  of  answering  in  the  negative  (as  far  aa  our  own  opinion 
|;air  ()eterniine  it)  his  question ;  *  whether  a  new  ^ndatioa 
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ef  Horace,  executed  throughout  in  the  same  manner  with  Ae 
tpecimens  contained  in  this  work,  would  or  wouM  not  be  an 
acceptable  offering  to  the  public' 

Should  our  Atinkness  for  a  moment  be  mbunderstood,  it 
will  perhaps  save  us  from  all  possibility  of  a  construction 
^hicii  we  wish  to  avoid  when  we  avow  that  a  complete  and 
uniform  translation  of  the  \  odes  of  Horace  is  what  »e  are 
convinced  will  never  be  executed  so  as  to  satisfy  the  least 
fastidious  of  critics.  Many  of  his  finest  odes  have  already 
been  rendered  with  as  much  poetical  felicity  as  translation  is 
capable  of;  and  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  coUecUng 
together  all  those, which  are  scattered  about  in  the  loose  pe- 
ri^ical  publications,  as  well  as  the  more  regular  works  of  the 
last  two  centuries,  and  afterwards  selecting  from  the  mass  the; 
most  worthy  of  preservation,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  make 

*  a  more  acceptable  offering  to  the  public,'  than  there  is  die 
least  probability  of  his  presenting  under  the  form  of  an  entiie 
new  translation. 

Mr*  Bradstreet  is  conscious  of  those  peculiarities  in  bis 
translations  from' the  epistles  and  satires  which  we  have  dis. 
covered,  not  only  in  those  parts  of  his  poem,  but  in  tke  6rv' 
ginal  passives  also,  and  have  ventured  to  reprehend  under  the 
terms  of  *  incorrect  and  slovenly ;'  these,  however,  he  says, 

*  (if  faults)  are  faults  which  he  flatters  himself  might  b^ 
amended  (to  a  certain  degree)  without  difficulty/  Of  this 
we  entertain  no  doubt,  and  only  hope  that  the  opinion  we 
bave  expressed  concerning  them,  may  induce  Mr.  B.  to  at- 
tempt the  amendment.  But,  be  proceeds,  ^  the  odes  appear 
to  him  to  present  a  difficulty  of  a  much  more  arduoiis  nature. 
That  *  curiosa  felicitas,'  that  extrepe  elegance  and  propriety 
of  diction  which  is  the  combined  result  of  art  and  genius, 
and  the  most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Horace  as  a 
lyric  poet;  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  triainspose  into  ang 
other  language.'  Tliis  is  n^ost  true  indeed ;  and  it  is  the  very 
consideration  on  which  Me  have  founded  our  decided  opinion, 
that  however  much  may  be  effected  by  a  combination  of  the 
moSt  happy  efforts  fottY7r/&  a  translation,  nothing,  or  worse 
than  nothing,  will  be  done  by  one  who  undertakes  the  hope- 
less task  of  an  entire  version.  But  in  what  follows  we  thmk 
Mr.  B.  Js  greatly  mistaken.  Observing  the  variety  of  Ho» 
race's  metres,  he  thinks  that  an  equal  variety  should  be  it- 
tempted  in  a  translation.  But  be  forgets  that  the  '  eurjimi 
feKcitaSy  which  constitutes  the  despair  of  all  modest  initta- 
tors  is  the  result  of  an  ease  of  diction  unexampled  iu  any 
other  poet  ancient  or  modern,  an  ease  which  is  wholly  incon- 
sbtent  with  experiments  in  versification,  and  requiring  on  tb^ 
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contrary,  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  language  which  an 
unrestrained  and  wetl-dccustomed  metre  wiH  allow.  The 
metres  of  Horace^  though  various,  were  all  sanctioned  by 
poetical  usage :  but  the  praise  of  writing' such  an  ode  as 
the  following,  is  similar  to  that  of  dancing  a  hornpipe  in 
fetters : 

,  To  Xanthius  Phoccus. 


*  Plioceus  !  to  love  thy  servant  Pbillis 

Blush  not,  the  slave  of  snowy  hue, 

V  Briseis,  chann'd  (lo  love  yet  new) 

The  fierce  Achilles ! 

'  Great  Telamonian  Ajax  turn'd 

A  slave  to  chain'd  TecmessaV  charms. 
For  the  rapt  maid,  in  triumph's  arms 
Atrides  burn'd,— - 

•  When  by  Pelides  conquer'd  lay^ 

Troy's  barbarous  bauds  of  Hector  reft, 
And  Troy  to  weary  Greece  was  left 
.  A  lighter  prey, 

*  Peichanee,  with  parent'^  rich  and  great, 

Thy  fair^hair'd  bride  thy  house  may  grace. 
For  doubtless^  royal  waa  her  race, 
Uiyust  her  fate. 

•  She  was  not  chosen  (rest  secure) 

From  the  base  vulga^ :  such  high  scorn 
Of  gain,  such  faitb,  could  .ne'er  be  born 
Of  one  impure. 

'  Safe  I  her  face^  her  arms  approve. 
Her  taper  leg — knit  not  tby  brow ; 
For  I  have  doubled  twenty  now. 

And  laugh  at4ove !' 

Ode  I  h  Book  II.  p.  233. 

'The  above  is  neither  the  best,  nor  the  worst,  of  the  eleven 
apecimens  which  Mr.  Bradstreet  has  here  offered.  Th« 
third  of  the  first  Book  is^  perhaps,  the  most  favSurable  upon 
the  whole;  and  the  variety  of  the  metre  is  less  uncommon;' 
though  the  mere  double  termination  of  the  alternate  verses '. 
would  please  us  better  almost  any  where  than  in  a  translation 
of  Horace;  where  it  is  essential,  to  have  the  most  perfect 
barmon;^'  of  numbers  and  grace  of  language,  without  a  single 
peculiarity  that  should  draw  off  the  attention  for  a  moment^ 
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creu  to  inquire  what  ia  the  name  of  the  st«iza«  or  what  the 
measure  of  the  verse* 

We  must  mention  the  etchings  which  accompany  the  vo- 
lame.  They  are  six  in  number^  and  are  in  genecal  well 
calculated  to  illustrate  the  poetical  description  ;  but  like  the 
▼ersea  themselves,  they  are  much  too  gentlemanly  and  care* 
less. 


A»T.  IV. — On  the  Revival  of  the  Caute  of  Reform  tJi  the 
Representation  of  the  Commons  in  ParliamesU*  *  By 
Capel  Lofftj  Esq,  Barrister  at  Law.  The  seeosid  Edition, 
tsith  Additions.    London,  Bone  &  Hone,  1810,|»p.  37* 

MR.  LOFFT  has  long  been  known  as  a  zealous  advocate 
of  parliamentary  reform.  He  has  supported-  this  nxe^sare 
with  praise-worihy  constancy,  from  a  very  early  per^o^  of 
life,  to  the  present  day.  None  of  the  great  political  dianges, 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  intermediate  time,  have  made 
any  change  in  bis  opinions.  He  seems  rather  to  think  that 
this  important  measure  is  more  requisite  now,  than  it  was 
twenty  years  ago,  when  so  many  statesmen  of  the  greatest 
ability  and  respectability  in  the  country,  esteemed  it  necessary 
to  i^heck  the. increasing  influence  of  the  crowii>  and  the  grow- 
ing corruption  of  the,  government. 

Mr.  Pitt,  in  April  1785,  very  justly  stated  in  a  speech,  to 
which  Mr.  Lofft  has  referred,  that  oar  representation  liad, 
from  very  early  times,  changed  with  the  change  of  circum- 
stances.; that  this  Mas  absolutely  necessary  to  accommodate 
it  to  the  uses  for  which  it  was  designed ;  and  that  the  elec* 
tive  franchise  was  not  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  property, 
of  the  Body,  or  the  Individual  possessing  it ;  but  as  a  tbust 
voit  THE  PUBLIC.  These  remarks  are  highly  .important, 
and  contain  much  matter  for  serious  reflection.  Any  change, 
which  may  here^ter  be  made  in  the  representation,  must  not 
be  regarded  as  an  anomaly  in  the  practice  of  the  const! tutiob, 
but  a  conformity  to  ancient  usage.  In  ancient  times  a  bo- 
rough ceased  to  send  representatives  as  it  became  depopulated, 
and  the  right  was  transferred  to  more  flourishing  towns* 
This  must  have  been  the  practice  when  the  representatives, 
received  a  certain  salary  for  their  services  from  their  consti- 
tuei^;  for  a  depopulated  town  or  borough  could  not  sup* 
port  the  charge.  And,  if  the  elective  franchise  be  a  trust 
for  tlie  public  benefit,  the  riglit  of  altering  the  tenure,  oc 
qualifying  tlie  praptice^  or  extending  the  enJ9^'m^>  mi^t  bft 
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inTiereat  in  tliose,  from  whom  it  was  originally  derived,  ai4 
for  whose  good  it  is  always  supposed  to  be  exercised. 

Some  of  our  reformers  would  wisli  atrictly  to  enforcp  thai 
clansein  the  Sill  of  Succession,  which  enacted^  thatno  jper- 
son  holding  ^  an  dffice,  or  place  of  profit,  or  pension  fr^m 
tht'croWHy  should  be  capable  of  serving  in  the  House  o£ 
Cordons.*  But>  Mr.  LoiTt  argues,  and  we  tiiink  with,  force^ 
that  persons  '  holding  necessary  and  high,  and  lionourable 
offices  und^r  government/,  pugbt  Bot  to  berestEainedfrom, 
sitting  and  voting  in  parliament.  Why  should  ministers  of 
Ae  state  be  di.s'qualified  for  representatives  of  tlie  people? 
If  the  people  chbose  to  delegate  that  trust  to  the  ministers 
ef  the  crown,  is  it  not  (supposing  a  more  free  and  full  repre* 
sentatioh)  a  proof  that  they  deserve  it,  and  that  they  will  at 
once  $tudy  to  promote  both  the  interest  of  die  crown  and  of 
the  people,  wliich,  in  a  constitutional  sense,  can  never  be 
coiisidered  .  as  distinct  ?  To  exclude' the- ministers  o(  the 
^oM  entiVely,  and  without  any  exception  from  the  House 
<3ff  Commons,  would  be  more  likely  to  render  them  only 
the  pliant  and  servile  instruments  of  the  sovereign,  and 
fxewni  them  from  imbibing  any  portion  of  that  generous 
sentiment  of  liberty,  which  must  always,  more  or  less,  actuate 
d  council  of  national  representatives.  If  the.ministers  of  the 
crown  are  n6t,  at  the  same  time,  represei^tative^  of  the  peofde, 
avie  tfi^  tidt'  more  likely  to  regard  the  good  of  the  sovereign 
as  bpp6sit^  t6  the  national  good  ?  If  the  House  of  Common 
were  sq  chosen,  as  to  reflect  a  full  and  fair  image  of  the  pro- 
perty and  the  intdlect  of  the  country,,  every  man  would  con- 
sider himself  as  plated  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  dignified, 
trabunai,'  where  his  sentiments  and  his  conduct  w^ld  be  sub- 
ject to  a  most  vigilant  and  enlightened  scrutiny.  Must  it  not 
be  for  tbe  national  ^ood  to  have  the  ministers  of  tlie  crown 
constantly  present  in  such  an  assembly  i  To  us,  indeed,  it 
app^airs  that  tome  at  least  of  those,  who  hold  high  and  im- 
portant oflkes  in  the  government,  and  who  are  constitutionally 
cbnsidered  as  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  crown,  instead 
of  being  excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons,  ought  rather 
to  forfeit  tlieir'  ministerial  appointments,  when  their  consti- 
tuents think  them  unworthy  of  being  reelected  to  a  seat  in 
that  hottse.  With  respect  to  (he  lower  placemen  and.  mere 
l^ensidners,  we  do  not  see  any  danger  likely  to  rusult-fron 
admitting  even  them  into  the  representation,  provided- that 
when  they  become  candidates  for  that  honour,  it  should  be 

'  Sistioctly  stipulated  that,  if  they  were  not  elected,  they  should 
iose  the  places  and  pensions  which  they  held.    Those  place- 

^aitni  mid  pensioners,  who,  in  such  cirtunAtances,  betamq 
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<ilject!i  of  the  popular  choice,  must  be  regarded  as  havii^ 

Sissed  af  rigid  ordeal,  and  of  being  approved  as  wprtby  of 
e  emoluments  which  they  enjoyed.  A  man  miglit  be  peu*^ 
aoned  for  his  transcendant,  literary,  or  scientific;  attaiomenU^ 
but  ought  this  pension  to  disqualify  him  for  a  seat  in  the  legH 
shtnre,  if  any  town,  city,  or  county  should  think  him  worthyi 
of  their  chpice  ?  Here  the  pension  instead  of  being  a  protst 
of  demerit,  would  serve  as  a  criterion  of  excellence.  Such 
pensioners  might,  iu  fact,  be  more  worthy  of  legislative  func- 
tions, than  thie  whole  mass  of  the  unpensioned  communitjc 
besides.  iTnder  a  wise  government,  aud  a  batnot  king,  such 
men,  as  Milton,  Xiocke,  Adam  Smitli,  .Hume^  or  Hartley^ 
would  probably  re'cieive  pensions  from  the  munificence  of  ihe 
crown,  but  would  these  marks  even  of  royal  favour  render 
sttch  men  unfit  to  serve  their  country  In  the  capacity  of  legi*^ 
shitors  ?  , 

Mr*  Loflfk  is  a  friend  to  parliaments  of  the  shortest  consMr^ 
fQtional  duration.  Triennial  parliametUs  seem  to  us  aItoge-»^ 
tber  the  fittest  period.  This  allows  time  for  the  members  tOt 
become  fully  versed  in  the  forms  and  business  of  parliament,^ 
and  for  a  probation  of  their  conduct  on  the  important  qu^- 
tions  whicn  may  occur  in  the  interval.  Those  individuals  who' 
acted  wisely  and  uprightly,  would  be  almost  sure  of  being, 
reelected  in  a  reformed  plan  of  represeutation  \^  and  tbos^^ 
who  acted  corruptly  or  foolishly,  could  not  remain,  loog^ 
enough  to  do  any  considerable  mischief.  ^ 

Mr.  Lofft  makes  some  sensible  remarks  on  the  qualification 
for  members  of  tlie  House  of  Commons. 

'At  prefsent/  says  he,  *  that  qualification  is  a  loose  and  bH>ken' 
net,  which  lets  every  thing  through  which  it  was  meant  ttf  exr 
dude.  But  I  know  not  if  it  vould  be  at  all  better  if  it  vieae 
otherwise.  I  seje  no  gocid.in  a  tar'^  of  ifidependknee^.  l:w» 
not  that  a  great  estate  ezenopts  a  man  from  corruptioii ;  or  thai. 
a  small  one  subjects  to  corruption  such  men  as  the  sui&ag^es  of 
their  coutrymen  would  be  likely,  if  there  were  a  full  and  equals 
representation,  to  place  in  pailiamcnt.  Men  of  considerable^ 
landed  property,  if  otherwise  worthy  of  public  confidence,  I 
can  see  no  reason  for  suspecting  would  cease  to  be  sent  to  parlia- 
ment in  at  least  as  large  a  proportion  as  they  now  are.  Their 
education,  theif' general  habits  of  life,  their  honest  and  public 
weight  in  the  country,  would  all  secure  it.' 

*  Thei^  were  no  qualifications  of  property  till  ^  Ann,  c.  v.. 
which  requires  300/.  per  annum,  clear  of  reprises,  f6f  a  hort>«gfa  ;' 
and  GOO/,  for  a.county.  I  believe  with  others,  that  the  reason 
why  we  are  litlle  sensible  of  the  mischief  of  this  Act  is.  the  san^ 
execution  of  iu  Were  it  executed  we  should  be  still  iariher  tbta. 
at  present  from  a  pojputar  jrepresentation. .  Aad  as  itwas  passed 
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in  I7l0>'1f  it  be  gocid  for  any  tbtng  it  rnmt  be  raided  ami 
enforced.  It  could  DOt  then  be  leu  ttitn  a  clear  1300/.  for  eiti» 
9iXkA  kkt^gfu^  an(i%400/.  foroooneies;  qr  I§OQ/.  on  a  meiiwt^ 
for  all.  I  am  firmly  perdimded  it  would  be  better  to  repei^l  i^\% 
Aat  Awi  the  oatb  of  qualification  (punded  on  it^  as  bolb  uaele<^ 
and  periucious.  There  is  a  saving,  in  favour  of  the  eldest  «o«4 
otj^ers,  aod  o(  persons  qualified  to  serve  as  knighU  of  a  skiret 
and  to  the  two  Utdvcrsitiet.  And  were  it  not  for  this  savings  and 
were  the  Act  accommodated  to  the  present  value  of  money,  and 
strictly,  enforced^  I  strongly  apprehend  that  the  efl^ct  ef  it  woujd 
*  be,  even  on  the  event  of  reform,  that  there  should  be  hardly  50, 
'  ai^d  scarcety  by  any  possibility  1 00,  truly  lodl  qualified  and  virt^^ 
ously  'popular  members  of  the  bouse  ^f  comoions.  Rarm  erdik 
tensus  communis  in  ilia  Fariuna  :  very  great  inoamts  have  not 
very  often  a  common  feelinj^,  a  aympathy,  with  the  massef  tba 
peo|»le. « '  I  !would  wisb  and  there  would  be  o»  refbmi  eofaidi»n)t^9 
landed  piwp^rty  in  the  house  of  commons :  but  notai  a  conditio^ 
HMMTv  iiKlbpensable  fpr  beiog^  there  than  any  talents^or  any  vir# 
taea;  ja  OK^d^i^a  that  oagbt  not  ite  e;sMst.to  be  evaded^,  a|x^ 
whidi  would  ¥ti<;y  drtrim^atally  exjst  if  geuer^lly  'and  }h  its 
spirit  obserKtd/  , 

W^  entirely  agree  wHhMnLoflft  in  repmbatb^  tbe  modt 
of  election  by  dallot.  Election  by  ballot  nay  be  j|>refiMbla 
to  a  more  open  mode  of  proceeding:  in  partteular  easta,  aa  in 
the  constitution  of  a  fipcial  club,  8cc.  but  in  the  choice  of  thd 
national  representative,  riie  \vunf6f  publicity  applears  to  us^ 
aa  it  does  to  Mr.  LofFt,  an  insuperable  objectkMi.  Ittends  it 
atMIe  all  genehous  sentiment,  all  that  eitthn^fiastic  praferkice 
of  the  good  to  the  bad,  and  of  the  wise  to  the  foolisb^  witb* 
out  which  the  flame  oif  iiberly  will  soon  espif  a.  Ti|e  lurking 
aecrecy  of  v^King  by  balkn,  has'iomatbing  in  it  totatty  oppo^ 
,  site  to  e«eiry  idea  of  public  spirit;  and  •^ocea  a  sort  of 
cowardly  appfebenmon  of  offending  individuals,  wlNcii  is  wi« 
becoming  a  great  and  virtuous  peepltr  Thut  man  is'totally 
nnwortliy  of  exercising  the  elec^ve  fttmaliisse,  airho  is  restndneii 
bjr  any  mean  and  sordid  consideratioAS,  tVom  openly  flaniMig 
the  incKvUiial  whooi  he  judges  more  fit  than  anotfaer,  for  a 
place  in  th^  national  council. 

Mr.  LoIR  thinks  that  we  have  no  cause  to  ctespairof  ^dr/t«> 
amenlry  refbrm.  We  confess  that  we  see  but  litUe  foom 
for  hope.— *Wben  did  a  corrupt  body  ever  reforqi  ilael/  i  i| 
may,  indeed,  be  thought  that  public  opinion  ^iU  ere  loi^ 
triumph  over  corruption^  b«it  if  oorniptioo  keep  increaajng^ 
^as  it  has  done  within  the  last  twenty  years^  is  knot  more 
Irkdy  ta  triumph  6ver  Pubiie  Opinioi^,  and  to  iOMtbar  ovea 
puWic  Kbertyitoelf  in  Ae  abyss  -of  Infim$iue^  Bnl,  wba^ 
ever  probability  there  may  be  of  such  a  ca^strophe,  we  i 

CaiT-  Rbv.  Vol.  «0,  Jugust,  1810.    .        C  c 
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ia  iiB|Hrai  oft  dM  adTocates,  «e  mtan  not  the  noisy  and 
^icked»  and  foolish^  but  the  cakn,  the  upright,  aad  ihe  enlighl- 
aied  advocate%of  an  e^uita^i^it  RBfoftM  iathe  house  of 
^cominoilB,  that  eran  suck  a  rrfarm  it  not  likely  to  be  iooii 
produced.  -  h  is  opposed  by  a-  imoierous  and  migfaty  boat, 
nuiny  of  w^om  hate  pr^ucKces,  and  almost  all  of  wbon 
have.]ttterestB|  diat  wHl  not  reacfi^y  yield  to  peranasioD  nor  to 
•^urgument. 

Butf  if  refonn  be  produced  by  any  other  means  than  dioae 
of  penuastoa^  and  of  argument^  it  must  be  fugitive  and  diorf- 
iived.  Phyntal  farce  never  yet  cured  die  mahidies  of  states. 
la  die-  horrors  of  a  revolutionary  crisis,  the  good  and  the 
evil,  the  reformerB  and  the  antt-refosmers,  would  probably  be 
cddbunded  in  the  connioo  susn ;  and  enterprising  and  unprin* 
ctpied  profligates  would  aUnie  bear  the  sway^.  In  mcb  » 
complicated  body,  as  a  state.  Reason  must  prepare  the  way 
.for  any  iolztiary  change;  but  Reason,  which  disdaims  th^ 
weapons  of  war  and  bkKNMied,  can  woik  its  faH  effects  oidy 
in  a  period  of  peace,  when  men  may  be  made  wise  by  reflec- 
'  noo,  and  evc»  the.  corrupt  and  the  Ticious  taught  that  iheir 
uatimiens^  k  idwdfied  with  the  vesy  leforai  which  tfacjr 
^rewL  Ifait  how  is  the  vniee  .of  Reason  to  be  heard  in  the 
senqpeal  .of  aB  the  bad  passions 'Which  can  agitate  the  humai^ 
hearrZ 

llieoidy  as/e  iailniment  of  refoem  in  this  country  is  thb 

TJRsia  ;  and  the  only  subject  on  which  the  oress  can  operate 

:  is  the  miiomai  pturt  of  the  community •    Rut^  bow  many 

yearn  mnst  ehpae  bef6in  this  great  engine  of  conviction  can 

.Ifeffeetanysnlinaif  change  in  the*  nsinds  of  the  nnmesous  indi- 

i  viduals,  who  are.  inlcrnited  in  ihe  present  c«mq»t  system  of 

nfffssemalion,  and  leach  them  that  their  real  ^md  permanent 

good  is  connecfted  widi  its  idesnrnction  i    The  abolition  of  the 

.afanee  rwade  .tank  at  leasts  twenty  years  to  aeconsplish^  diough 

itiwansocneqieticaUy  advocated  by  puUic  opium,  and  by  re&» 

^fionisls  of.eveiy  pnrty,  who  are  always  aealous  in  any  causa 

-rwhkdi  ihey  sincerely  espousOf  by  provincial. me^lioipi  and  the 

great  corporate  bodies,  by  the  enlightened  and  the  ignorant, 

.  by  the  hierarchy,  and  n  mass, of  scctasies,  and  finally,  though 

the  priaw  minisler  afforded  it,  at  least,  his  professed  and 

•noomKdsupport»    But,  notwithstandk^  this,  the  private  inte- 

-rests. of  no  great  number' of  individusds^  combined  with  the 

'  «,|nne^iceaof  more,  who  were  obdurately  hostile  to  any  inno* 

'^yatiott,  even  in  fnvour  of  humanity »  prevailed  for  such  n 

cnumber  of  years  to  prevent  the  abandonment  of  a  traffic, 

-which  is  one  of  the.  fouksi  Uotaintfaeaanabof  civtliaeil 
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The  great  measure  of  reform  ioparlianieii^  tbough  it! 
«88eotial  to  die  vital  interests  of  the  state>  is  oertably,  at 
present,  much  l^ss  the  object  of  the  general  wisb|  or  of  all 
sects  and  parties,  than  the  abolition  of  the  shnre  trade.  Th^ 
question  of  pariiamentarj  reform  is  nut  sanctioned  bj  the 
unanimous  voice  of  popular  opinion  ;  it  is  adverse  to  the 
interests^  and  consequentljr  the  sentiments,  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  corporate  bodies  in  the  kingdom ;  it  is  very  generally 
opposed  by  the  ancient  and  the  more  modem  aristocracy^ 
by  most  of  the  great  properties,  and  lastly,  u  it  probable  that 
we  shall  soon  bive  a  sovereign,  who  will  cheerfully  give  his 
support  to  the  measure ;  or  who  will  discern  in  its  eitecution 
the  nonour  aud  the  stability  of  bis-  throne  I  . 

If  such  be  the  barrier,  wfakh*  the  advocates  fSor  parlia-^ 

.  mentary  reform  have  to  sumiount,  and  die  dificukies  which 
they  have  to  overcome,  and  if  reason  be  the  only  instntment . 

•  which  they  can  advfutageolisly  em|^oy  ^for  the  removal  of 

-the  mountains  in  their  way,  who  can, without  being  incoaid« 
derately  san^iiie,  calculate  on  its  Jtpeeify  Jiccomplishment? 
If  the  abolitiou  of  the  tra£Sc  in  slaves  couid  not  be  effected 

'  by  the  wishes  and  the  efforts  of  tfie  natiod'in  less  than  twenty 
years,  is  die  abolition  of  parliamentary  corruption  likdy  to 

..  be  accomplished  by  the  md  of  a  jcoatifMurati^ely  small  num- 
ber of  individuals  in  no  short  a  period?  Must  not  .two  or 
diree  generations,  perish  before  the  policy  of  the  measure 
shall  become  so  umversaliy  apparent,  and  be  so  generally  ap- 
proved, as  to  bear  down  all  opposition;  and  to  reccmcile  .even 
the  government  itself  to  its  adoption^*  •'^  '«*.*f  . 

Reformers  are  usually  persons  of  n^samine  temperament 
which  induces  them  to  overlook, 'Or  to  oodbrsale  .die  obstacle* 
that  oppose  the  4»mpietio|i  of  tlieb  desigM^  Bolidie  ehsta-*' 
cles  themselves  cannot  be  dissipate  in  ainby  d^  temerity 
of  theii^  confidence;  and  hence,  when^  dttcendiqg  from 
die  glowing  visions  of  theory,  tK>  the  slow  and  diflkuk  toil 

tof  practicai  effort,  they  find  a  gate  of  brass,  or  a  rock  of 
adamant,  opposing  dieir  progress,  at  erery  step^  they  are  apt 
•to  despond  and  relinquisli  mt  attempt,  as  n  task  which  re- 
quires more  than  the  strength  of  Hercules  to  commence^ 

'.and  more  than  the  years  of  Nestor  to  bring  to  a  cottclosion* 

Mr..  Fox,* whose  meniofy  has  beeu  so  often  reviled  by  oer« 
tain  politicians,  diough  it  ooriit  for  ever  to  be  embalmed  in 
die  fondest  affiscdons  of  Enpishnien^  seeau  to  hAvn  had  very 


'.'just  ooiiceptions  of  the  aocumttlated  diflkuldes^  in  the  wiy 
of  pnriiamentary  raform,  and  it  was  his  eonstnat  opinion  that 

.  the  mea^ore«ould  never  be  accomplished  widtoilt  the  concur* 
rence  of  the  great  families,  and  the  large  propertiei  in  dm. 
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cbuntrj*    But  the  ancient  nobles  and  the  great  famdbolder 
must  be  comanced  of  the  safety  and  the  expediency  of  die 
measure,   not  by  the  clamonnt  of  poUtical   Tisionaries  or 
fanatics^  but  by  calm  addresses  to  their  reason,  and  a  lumi* 
nous  ^position  of  theii*  interest. 

We  were  macli  pleased  witli  the  respectful  and  affectionate 
itianner^  in  wliich  Mr.  Loft  lias  spoken  of  the  late  Charter 
James  Fox.  Tbe  foul-mouthed  potiticidus  of  a  certain 
egotistical  and  selfish  cabal>  have  often  a:$\ed  with  their  cha- 
racteristic effrontery,  what  Mr.  Fox  did  for  his  country  while 
lie  \va8  in  office.  We  answer,  thai  he  did  more  for  his  country 
flaring  the  ftw  short  weeks  in  which  he  was  in  power,  dian 
Mr.  Pitt  bad  done  in  a  long  adminstration  of  as  many  years. 
By  the  resoWe  of  tbe  house  of  commons,  of  June  10,  1806, 
which  he  moved,  and  which  he  supported  with  all  bu  mini 
tiud  ail  his  heart,  he  laid  tbe  axe  to  the  root  of  that  detest- 
able traffic  In  human  blood,  which  bis  colleagues  lived  to  cot 
down,  but  of  which  he,  unfortunately  for  Britam  and  for 
mankiud,  was  not  permitted  to  see  the  accomplishment. 

'.I4q  not  fvisb  t^AO/  says  Mr.  Loflft,  kilani^uage  vbiek  itf  tvea 
p»^  pleasure  to  quote,  *  immoderately  to  revere  nis  feilow  man, 
bovever  amiabk»  wise,  and  excellent.  But  that  virtue  upoD 
which  death  has  set  the  stul,  is  consecrated  to  a  just  and  rational 
respect.  Thos^  who  immediately  forget  or  change  their  senli* 
ments  toward  the  illustrious  Dead,  can  be  expected  to  hare  tittle 
it^adinebs  of  attachment  to  the  worth  which  is  not  yet  removed 
;Aoih  us.     '  . 

•  Mr-  Fox  died,  as  he  bad  lifed,  in  the  «enrice  of  his  cotratry, 
and  of  maoklntl.  He  died,  I  bave  no  doubt,  many  iHontbs,  at 
least,  the  esrHet  for  his  last  devotion  of  himself  to  that  service. 
When  i  comidier  that  he  last  cameinto  office  under  tbe  languor 
of  a  fatal  and  hopelefla  illnesi.  that  be  lived  only-  abovt  seven 
mantlis  after,  and  oaiuiot  be  said  to  have  been  efiectiiMsfy  in 
office,  cxi^ept  in  one  or  two  great  ^mer^nciesA^moise  than  fivti 
of  that  tioie — t'ivit  in  i^i^  ^bor^  period,  by  perssnally  staadii^ 
4iirth  aiid  exei;iiDg  the  last  energies  of  bis  great  and  genefous 
mind  for  a  great  object  of  justice. and  humanity  (indeed  one  of 
the  greatest}  be  carried  it,  reganlless  of  all  personal  and  official 
discouragements,  of  all  cabinet  division,  and  party  influence, 
and  parliamentary  interest  against  it ;  I  think  and  feel  wbat  I 
sMd'last  nigbl,  that  we  ought  to  chwisb  the  Memory  of  CHAaLEs 
Jjkiias  Fok,  (tloftourable  or  Right  Honourable, or  tiny  diflfeFenoe* 
of' titles  vanishes  a^n  ptaeod  in  the  balance  > with  his  name) 
tbat  weouglil  indeed  to  cbeiiefa  tbe  antmory  of  Cnatti^ta 
Jaares  Fok  wbenever.  we  maet)  Ibr.pariiaoKntanf  refosos^  or 
far  a»y  great  public  object : — out  beeause  be  was  the  b^  #f 
a  pariy 4  far .  1 .  kaow  of  aa  parties  in  tbe  grave  :  but  beo|Lii#e 
be  was  tbe  friend  of  bis  county  ^  of  the  pure  and  free  pria- 
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ciplet  of  tb«  constitution  ^  the  frieivl  of  reform  in  parliament, 
in  and  out  of  power  ;  the  friend  of  the  peace,  liberty^and  ha»4- 
piness  of  mankind.  He  had  bjr  carrying  the  Resolve  for  the 
Abolitian  of  the  Siuiie  Trade  carried  In  effect  the  abolition  itselt 
He  had  done  in  so  few  months  what  his  distinguished  rival, 
wielding  ill  the  powers  of  parliament  and  of  the  ipmpire  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  bad  ceased  even  to  attempt  long  before  htl 
death.  Me  had  carried  to  a  highly  prpomising  degree  of  progress, 
a  nce^otiation  for  peace,  comnienoed  from  personml  respect  to  mn 
vnaff^cted  instance  of  bis  habitual  bone tole^ce,  ftnd  abhorremCfc 
^  treachery  and  cruelty  ;  a  negotiation  of  pe«co  iu  the  apint 
of  peace  and  candour,  and  which,  consulting  the  hoootir  an^ 
interests  of  all  parties,  had  a  probability,  iifter  such  experience 
of  war  by  all,  of  l^eing  slighted  by  none,  I  cannot,  tlierefore, 
ever  admit  that  Mr.  Fox  had  not  done,  in  his  short  and  precarious 
power, much,  indeed,  of  what  ho  had  promased  oot  empower.'' 

AftT*  V. — A  Narraike  ^n  three  ¥ea^  Rmdetice  ih 
France^  principally  in  ifu  Southern  ,l)ejfdrtmAU9f  from 
th^  Year  XSMto  1805 :  including  some  authenHd'ParH^ 
tutars  respecting  the  earl  if  Life  of  ike  'Ffeiich  Emperdr^ 
end  a  general  inquiry  into  7iis  Character.  B\f  Annt 
Plwmpiret.    Loudon^  Mawoiaii,  l£lO>  S^vith.  8iio« 

'  IN  a  sensible  preface  the  fair  authoress  relates  ,th(^  origm 
of  the  present  work,  and  the  <)J>partumt!es  for  obtSMnm^' in- 
formation,  which  she  enjoyed,  and  which  few  Englisb  travei- 
jers,  who  have  wrkten  on  the  present  state  of  France^' appeaOr 
to  have  possessed. 

In  travelling  from  Calais  to  the  capital  of  the  Great  Nation^ 
l^IissPluinptree  iufprmiius  tliat,  whenever  ^er  carfi^e.stppped^ 
it  was  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  ragged  meixdicants.,  A  mor^ 
superficial  observer  would  have  immediately  conclvided,  thaf  * 
these  clamorous  beggars  were  the  progeny  of  .the  involution; 
but  the  evil  has  long  been  prevalent  ia,  Fra?ic^^  though  tbt 
authoress  says  that  it  is  now  confined  to  the  northern  jmto* 
vinces,  and  Uiat,  south  of  Pdris,  no  beggars  assalfcd  licr  ears 
with  their  importunate  cries*        n  .      '  * 

'  ,  Miss  Pliimptree  passed  eight  months  at  iParis^  which  slje 
seems  to  have  thought  too  short  to  be  siiAe  corrjectlv  to  -  ftiv> 
prjetiate.the  varied  prodigies  of  ancient  art>  w1i)ich/'tne  yic/qT- 
f  iguf  l^ions  of  reTolutionary  Frauce.  jt^^^Ve'  ^ollectejf  in  thf 
muaetim  of  the  jLouvre.  S<>D>e  obyeAl^^iH  Uiis  vast  ,4seh^ 
f>Iag#  of  raritiea,  struck  bee  as  8iagi4arIy*jl>eaHtiful;' whica 
have  been  passed  over  withput  any  aote  of  admirafipo'  )ff 
«ther.  writers.  Among  these]  sli^^ji^efitipnis  tl^e  ;Kt9t^e„oj[ 
plana  in  the  B«ILpf  jk1«»  Seasp«i;i«,  ^  •    •  ^ 
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Among  the  pictqrc{i  in  tliejon^  gallery,  pur  traveller  notices 
that  of  toe  Unjust  Judge^  ^ho  was  fiayed  dive  by  order  of 
Catpby8^9K>\hJcri  pauses  her  to  qaale' a  very  just  reflection  on 
tUisbad  roect  produced  oii*  the  mind  hikJ  heart  by  the  repre-  * 
.•entatioh  of  jb^iirparoys  pui)is)iinents.  llie  frequent  coniem- 
plcitiop  qf  mich  ^jphtsTias  a  tendency  to  render  the  diypositiufl 
iflfiuuiah^  and  to  generate  a  cold  itisensibiilty  to  the  pains  of 
•entieDt  beings.  Miss  P.  thinks^  and  the  obi»ervalion  is  very 
cnrd|ta|>l«  ,U>  ber  ssgaeiljr,  ihatsoine  of  tlie  savage  criiel  ties  which 
MWt  ji^r^tnilad  during  the  revoludon,  owed  tbgir, origin  to 
the  f arm  gf  mind,  .wbicn  was  produced  by  the  horrid  execu- 
tibM^ito  ^which  the  poopk  ^ere  accuttomed  under  the  ancient 

.*?•  ' 

'  Whfm  ^mt  ,i<ea4t^  ^7*  ^^i**  Flumptrec,  *  a  description  of  the . 
punisbinent  'c^  beii^  b^okeu  ou  the  wheel,  and  think  that  sights 
like  these  were  attended  b/  all  rank^i  and  degrees  of  persons  in 
France  ;  that  the  ri<|h  and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the  lo«r,  meib 
wMKHa  and  ffbildren,.  all  thronged  to  see  them.  Can  we  be 
sniprizit^  that  rendered  oaliotis  to  scenes  so  dete^table^  the 
people  should  run  into  all  krpds  of  ei^cesscs,  the  moment  that 
the  fetteiis*  by  which  they  had  been  restrained^  were  broken.' 

We  are  of  opinion,  that  all  |Minishmen(a  which  eseeed  th^ 
ineasure  of  equity,  (which  laif;e!y  considered,  will  be  found 
equivalent  to  humanity ,)  in  the  degree  of  iheir  severity,  instead 
of  exerting  any  salutary  n>oral  influence  on  the  heart,  tend 
|o  vitiate  und  (kbase  the  sentiments  and  the  aflfections  of  the 
spectator.  We  will  not  say  tint  capital  punishments  are  not 
justifiable  in  some  cases  of  murder,  but  we  believe  that,  la 
most  instances,  such  punishments,  instead  of  preventii^  mur*? 
ders,  rather  tend  to  diminbh  the  repugnance  to  the  crime^* 
We  thiok  this  capable  of  proof  by  a  chain  of  argument, 
vrhich  it  would  not  be  easy  to  dissolve.  How  much  indebted 
theq  is  this  trountry  to  the  truly  philanthropic  Sit  Samuel 
Koriiilly,  f6r  his '  strenuous,  though  hitherto  unsuccessful 
effbrtSj  to  remove  the  dreadfbl  punisbn^ent  df  de^  front  sonie 
petty  crimes!  '  '''•  ^ 

We  shall  not  i?numerate  the  details  of'biit  aUtfioress  reibctti.*^ 
\tig  the  numerous  objects  of  curiosity,  "whrdi  anj  Amnd  m  tite 
j^reqch  capital,  as  Uiey  have  been  o^en  '^♦■^crSbe'J ;  buj  We 
fbpU9eleotoii6or  two  mcideotal  remarks,  v^hiclt  chara^eri^e 
the  ipatiners  apd  genius  of  ,^he'Deople^    (n  spi^^king  of  tlto«! 
I^rencb  stajge,  Hk%  r,  says  that  tbc^i^epfi^seij^iiiin  of  4  dyiftg; 
fCeDein  ndt'penhittad  iii^  their  regular  pif!>ae^  ^  and  tb^t^  ii]» 
adaptipg  s6ijh.«'4T  0or  ^B^ifh  tn^iin:ta  tt^eir  thcska,  tltey 
y^i^  ^ri^eljr  dftii^y  drlrmii#v«  1ieliM^«iacasB|,Ahe.dMlliBtf4 
wltigh  we  exhibit  tQ  the  ^tniieiic^.    fj^v^  the  Frencbj^  ox\  thi^i 
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accounti  more  sensibility  than,  the  Enslishf    Or  Inye  t^ 
English  a  gvedXer  penchant  for  scenes  of  horror  and  c^lSlood* 
shed  than  tfie  French  ^    Oar  gaNeriai  cerlaiBty,  and  |M»faapa. 
«ven  oiir  piu  and  botes  loye  the  regale  of  thea^ietd  mur^n^ 
Miss  Plumfitree  mentioos  that^  wbM  Othello  «as  firrt  1>n>tigiit 
on  the  French  stage,  the  ^eath  of  Desdemotia  iMis  i^tainedt  ' 
with  this  difference,  ihal^  instead  of  b^taf  saiolhec^,  she  w%l^ 
stabbed  by  the  Moor.  .    ^ ' 

'The  audience  howerer  coald,  with  dtffic«ff]rtielMug|IJI- to'' 
permit  the  representation  of  it,  and  "the  author  #li«ob1ig!ed' to" 
arrange  the' dendoenient  differently.  When  Ochellf  kss  hMr 
ai^  raised  to  plange  his  dagger  inte  her  bosorii*  the  Ikher  sndrf 
others  nish  in  to  save  her.  3otfa  these  conclusions  are  prinlcA : 
with  the  piece,  aod  the  a«sthor  says  be  leaves  IjL  to  the  actors  to 
determine  Which  they  ^ffl  perforfn.  'Xfcy  atM^i;'^!  bcjfevb, 
choose  the  happy  termination*  at  least  sac^  ilm$  tike  choice*  ^Mk". 
I  was  at  the  represenbition  of  thfe  bfecr.*  ^  •- '^^   '   * -»-v  .  -»  5  - 

Our  authoress  was  at  the  Th£&tre  Franks,  whea  Vlw^FiDnt^** 
who  had  lately  arrived  at  Paris,  wai  preseiit'  there  fbrtKslitiBE 
time.    The  moment  this  great  stftesnian,' the  friend  of  pdic^^ 
and  of  maukind,  was  recogniaed,  a  spibiitaneous  bunt  <n  hp^- 
plause  ensued;  and  the  namcroS" Monsieur  Fox.!  M^ngiaur 
Fox !  was  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  house. 

If  the  prospect  of  emolument  can  operate  as  an  incw^[re 
to  drematio genius,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  dearth. oC  k^ 
in  Prance.    For  we  are  informed  that  the  author  of  a  dramatio; 
piece  is  ^ntided  to  a  certain  proportion  of  the  profits,  eveij 
time  that  it  is    performed,  and  m  every  theatre  in  vhich 
it  is  performed,  as  long  as  he  lives ;  and  his  heirs  are  entitiedr' 
€0  the  same  for  ten  years  after  his  death. 
.  Our  authoress  had  the  first  view  of  Buonaparte  at  th^r 
Grand  Parade,  which  was  then  held  montbiy  u  the  (seat 
court  of  the  Thoilleries. 


/The«^h  snail  in  stature  and  make,  he  is. perfectly  weR^ 
proportioned,  and  he  has  a  martial  and  commandfibg  air  pn 
honehttck,  in  the  midst  "of  his  troops,  which  so  jmmediately 
MKPfftssei  the  spectator  with  the  idea  of  one  not  of  the  ofdinary 
race  of  inea»  tqat  the  smallness  of  his  person  is  scarcely  ob«; 
semdkle.  Soose  persons,  uni&le  to  separate  the  idea  -of  amalU 
oeas  of  stature  frcNaiiistgniflcanee  of  appearance,  hive  prisamiNl: 
that  Bhonaparte^  hainfc  Kltle,  iiii«t'appeaf4nsi|^ifleaiit4..iB«<*' 
thisbsiffcatcnor.  Hik Ooootenanoe  is sbifcing s  audonathat: 
GonM«tm  flul  §11011(17 1»  excite  Aa  sUilasu  of  any^yamim^ 
who'  payi  the  least  atieaMoa  toTphysfcafapmyt   Hahai  fnimaU 

t,  asiA  a^racia^  abaiit^tM  i 
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pcqultar  to  liimteHl    T^e  whqle  featoret  smd  cast  i>f  couiAt* 
PADce  bring  strongly  to  mind  the  idea  of  an  aucient  Human. 

BttMapMle  ftppeari  wr;  ^tetitly  to  bate  excited  the  admi- 
rktion  of  Win  P*,  and  imilie  parts  of  hfep  vpork  contain  a  very 
thl>oralrf  dtffenCe  xif  bis  'chafattef  against  the  aspersions  of  hiii 
fnemied.  If  our  authoress  have  not  pertormed  this  difficult 
task  WM)  complete  success,  she  has  at  least  shown  that  some 
of  jthe  blackest  charges  against  hiiri  have  never  yet  been  so 
satisfiictoriiy  prove(l,a9  is. commonly  supposed. 

jtf  fss  Plumptree  and  lier  friends  were  among  the  spectators 
oir  the  procesijion,  which  took  place  in  Paris  on  the  resto* 
ration  of  public  worship.  The  abolition  of  religious  rites 
was  one  of  the  great  follies  of  the  early  revolutioBists^  and 
showed  an  excessive  ignorance  of  mankind,  and  particularly 
of  the  French  character,  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  relisti 
the  imposiug  cenenionial  of  the  Catliolic  churclu  The  peo« 
pie  in  general  seem,  i\:oin  the  interesting  details  of  Miss  P« 
*to  have  expressed  a  very  vivid  sati»fuction  at  the  brilliant  sight 
^hlich  announced  the  restofatioi)  of  the  ecdesioaiica)  pageantry 
^bich  b^d  so  iMg  cetR^d  to  gratify  their  eyea* 

*  Wlien  ell  was  gone  byii*  *  says  she, . '  compariMns  in  abmio 
dance  htfan  to  fly  about,  Between  the  sphendour  here  displayed, 
and  the  mean  appearance  of  every  tbi(ig  during  the  reiga  o^ 
jacobinism,  which  all  ended  to  tbi:  duadvanta^.e  of  the  laiter, 
and  the  advantage  ol  the 'present  system.  Tout  etoil  si  mesquine 
ian$  ce  tems  Id — Ceci  e4t  dignf  d*une  nation  tdk  ^fC  /«  France, 
Sbthe,  who  were  loo  rtiuch  behind  !o  have  seen  the  consulai^ 
idrrik^,  Wci«c  eager  in  their  inquiries  about  it.  They  could  see, 
and  had  Admired  the  bftjs  and  Kveiies,  but  they  coxihil  not  VeM 
what  MiAibeIr  of  horses  there  Werte  to  the  cniTiafrc,  and  th^y 
learned  with  great  satisfection  that  there  ^re  eh^t.  Ak,  ^e$i 
hen,  they  ^M  c'te*  comt^  dtitnjbii,  emfin'  nw  rTe(mnvi$^m9 
,p6t7-epefM.'. 

Our  authoress. tliinks  that  there  are  more  serious  religionists 
frt  present  in  France^  than  in  the  period  before  tlie  revolution ; 
because  no  check  is  opposed  to  the  free^A  ifl^ry^  aed  a 
long  interval  of  adv«r8ity  has  occasi^ed.  a  move  feflectiug 
turn  of  mind.  Tboti^  the  Catholic,  is  considered  as  the 
estaMMred  rettgioii  of  the  connti^^  y^,  sa^s^eut  autboi^s^ 

«  it  is  jiotrfiuch  to  the  ii^juiy  of  any  one  piV8^BSsii}|«|i'di<rerMi| 
Cai\h.  Xliougb  the  oply  r^i^ion  the  i)MniltQi^»  loT  m\k\$Ai  -luM 
^id  by.  the  state,  peivoBs  of  eM  peitvaeirfhs  jMra«)l««icd  Mm  frff 
and  unqontroUed  en^rcise. ef  ^»r  relifio»,  nihatdtet kim^  te,^ 
provided. only  .t|iat  it  iiCMiforim^le  to  g«odf|90v»)9»^aii4  «tfH 
m^i  vitb  bQ9«l.9r4i)rf  itor  do«9  mji  yftfatttan ^fi>fa<ii|f!fattt 
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the  morals  are  noi  exceptionable,  preclude  lis  professor  from 
exercising  any  public  function  .whatever.  Religion  is  now 
'placed  throughout  the  French  empire  upon  the  only  footimg  on 
which  it  ought  to  be.  placed  in  any  country  ;  the  i|ietaphysTC<l 
part  of  it  is  considered  as  a  concern  solely  Wtween  the  indi- 
vidnal  and   his  Almighty   Creator ;   it  is   with  the  itfORAi 

rXKT  ALONr.  trlAT  tHE  StAtE  CONCERNS  ITSELF.' 

Our  authoress^  travelled  in  on«  of  ihe  stage  coaches  from 
Paris  to  Lyons.  This  journey,  which  is  a  distance  of  moifc 
than  three  faundred  miles,  occupied  four  days  and  a  half* 
Miss  P.  passed  through  Foutaiobleau,  Cusne^  Neirers,  Moit* 
lins,  and  Uoanne. 

'  The  farther  we  advanced  southward/  says  she,  '  the  more  did 
I  find  the  people  unaccustomed  to  the  U'^e  of  tea/ 

*  Between  Calais  and  Paris,  and  at  Paris,  English  habits  and 
customs  are  become  so  familiar  to  the  people  tli^t»  at  all  thte 
Inns,  they  are  prepared  for  making  tea.  but  the  road  we  wei^ 
now  travelliag  was  not  that  usually  taken  by  the  English  wlieti 
they  go  into  the  south  of  France,  or  Italy.  1  found  many  peo- 
ple indeed  in  the  sooth  pf  France  entertaining  great  apprefaew- 
lions  of  tea,  and  considering  it  as  extremely  pernicious,  becauset, 
SM  they  say,  it  brings  on  an  ichanffcmnt  du  sangj 

The  dreadful  ravages,  which  the  city  of  Lyons  suffered 
.during  the  reign  of  terror,  are  «upposed  principally  to  owe 
their  origin  jto  the  rancour  of  an  obscure  individual ;  but 
who  attained  to  distinguished  infamy  during'  the  revolution ; 
*— Collot  d'Herbois.  This  person  had  first  thoi^bt  to  ob- 
tain a  livelihood  by  making  a  figure  on  the  stage.  Btttj  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  repeatedly  hissed  off  the  boards  of 
the  theatre  at  Lyons,  where  he  made  his  first  essay.  He 
next  turned  writer,  and  produced  an  after-piece,  entitled  tllte 
'Hobgoblin,  which  was  damned  on  the  first  night  of  tepr^en- 
tation.  Theae  repeated  disappoiotinents  excited  in  the  iitthi 
mind  of  Coflot  d'Herbois  a  most  inveterate  hatred  of  thegooMl 
people  of  I^ons ;  and  the  revolution,  which  ensued,  unfoit* 
tunateiy  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  saturating  his  vengeance 
in  the  blood  of  the  imiocent  inhabitants.  ^ 

The  city  of  Lyons,  though  almost  destitate  of  fortifica- 
tions, and  defended  only  by  the  valour  of  its  inbabitants,  sua- 
tainad  a  bombardment  of  fifty  ^ys  iigaiaat  the  forces  of  the 
Mmged  TarroiMB.  When  tbeae  ravotatiooary  monsters  got 
>  possession  of  this  magnificent  town,  clubs  were  organiaed  for 
the  government,  or  rather  the  devastation  of*  the  city,  at  the 
heaa  of  which  were  Collot  d'Herbois,  Coufhon^  Dubois 
Cranc^f  ^fA  Dorfeuille,    A  bloody  altar  wasiiow  reared^  hj 
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ibeae  immaa^aie  pHtdott,  t«  1^  .grif^^.  ftf  9locV>o|^t^^m^ 
lufioD,  on  which  hondredroC  kuaiao'wfhil|^w<K^iiiiin^)|iiM*' 
daUy,  wiibout <)ist|iictioiL-or  sex^xNragt.     ^^  U\     :.':  n    it    ^ 

The  cUdevanf  pIayef,C^11b«^'Hi^ob;JfaRttai[CR^«niOiith* 
thltthe  grass  should  £fr6w  whe)%  liyoMilMd'  Mood^  an$l  thae  ' 
the  whole  city  should  do '  homag'eiti  ib'i^tfMS^  lo-Aier  g^iiitt  ' 
<^f  liberty  and  emtality.    Tl^is  bathwidUld^jpfUbM^^ 
literally  accomplished,  )f  1I16  iiijvi^ifaF  W  (!^^^      d'tlHtMlfe 
himself  had  not  preVeiUed  ttiepbip^tetipn^/'/  ft<eft>i4^this  erettf, 
however,  Ihis  de8ol8tinK.fi«iHl  bad  sigiv^liz^^'hi^  l^f^ylfi^'^e' 
worls  of  destructtwi*   '^fli&hanimer^  ttie  pjcl^-axe^j^unpow'dec, . 
and  the  gnillotine^  were  all  put  in  requia^Ibo  for  ttie  de^irtfc,*! 
tion^f  the  houses  and  the  inbebjtanl^.     As  Collot  'd'E]iei;|yiis  : 
sat  at  breakfast  in  the  Plptedu  Terteaux,  be.nst^  to  amase . 
himself  with  the  sight  of  the  heads  falling  under  the  axe<rf. 
the  guillodne.    The  shnghter  on- these  occasimis.was  aome^/ 
times  so  great,  that  the  blood^  overflowed  tho^kenneb,  and 
nm  in  at  the  cellar* windows  of  the  houses/ 

Even  the  libraries  of  the  religious  communtttesy  widi  the 
'  remains  of  antiquity  and  the  wprics  of  art,  did  not  escape  th^  ' 
nige  of  these  barbarians.  The  destruction  of  the  l^late^ 
He/le'CouTf  ttie  most  distinguished  spot  in  Ly^ns^  stud-ooe* 
of  the  finest  squares  in  France,  was  delegated  to  Couthon,.; 
by  the  committee  of  Public  Safety.  This  man,  who  bad  lust  * 
the  use  of  his  IegS|  was.  carried  to  the  Place  Belle- Conri^/j 
n  ooacfa* 

»   .       .  .        "  '       ,' 
?  He  was  lifted  out  of  it  by  two  men,  and  was  soppbited  bj  ; 
them  to  one  of  the  fine  facadf^s,  holding  in  his.band  an immcxise  ' 
hammer,  with  which,  striking  the  buirjin^,^he  said,  It  istlie 
law  that  strikes,  thee.    This  was  the  signal  for  destrii^tidii,  inSL '' 
in  a  short  timei  both  these  facades  were  laid  in  ruids.^  '  '  * 

Ihiiss'Plnmptree  has  inserted  in  hev  woi4c  various  delikik  ef 
the  cruelties  of  the  terrorists  and  the'suffdrii^  of  t^e  Lyoi^* 
nese^  which  she  has  taken  from  an  ^coiittlTi  by^Monmem*-- 
Delandine  of  the  state  of  the  prii^ons  at  Lybiis  Airinj^  the  ^ 
rago  of  terror.  The  extracts,  which  olir  authoress  has.  made  ] 
frpm  this  work,  possess  considerable  interest. 

.Our  tuitboress ,  pursued  her  joiuriey  from  Lymm  tfahnigb 
Vijenne,  Valence,  Montelipiart,  Orange,  'ip  Avigiion/    Frooi  . 
Aifignon  she  made  an  exoursiota  to  Vstficluse,  .which  9k 
mttse  <>r  Petrarch  has  aasoctated  with  so  fpaay  tender  jec9r 
leetiofts^.'  '  *    ..    „ 

.:*  ThfT  wdle|r  of  yay^luse  is  little  more  than  a  windidg  jMsiage 
among!  4mi  alupen^iius  r^s^  that  form  a^parl  i^  the  ^labi  of  v 
mcHintains,  called  the'  Mountains  of  JUWron,'' wni A' oCM^  tb< ' 
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northern  tide  pf  the  river  Durtnce.  The  Sorgoe,  which  tlowt 
from  %hm  fbontftin  of  Vaochiie,  wHh  the  WfA^  form  nearly  th« 
bresdtli  of  the  fttky.  Tb«  %mM\\  interfering  space  be(,ween 
the  rivier  and  4benM4  ii  c«ltiv»ttd  with  a  little  corn,  and  a  few 
molberry  treei»  and  here  and  there  %  tmall  spot  of  meadow 
ground,  whiere^  however,  when  I  saw  them  not  the  smallest 
•ympioai  of  verdnra  ai»peared:  they  were  enUrelvbupnt  upit^ 
coiweqneoce  of  a  drimght  of  ei^ht  months  ;  nor  had  eve  A  tha 
abiindufit  waters  <if  the  river,  by  which  they  are  washed,  t>eett 
able  to  preserve  a  single  blade  of  grkss/ 

*  After  winding  some  way  among  the  rocks,  the  road  terfnU 
nates  at  a  little  rillage,  most  impertinently  placed  in  a  spot 
which  would  b^  incomjiarably  more  impressive  if  it  were  a  pn&r* 
feet  solitude.  From  this  place  to  the  fonntaitfi  is  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  along  'a  stony  path  upon  the  declivity  of  the  rocks,  tlie 
valley  here  becoming  so  much  narrower,  that  it  is  occupied 
entirely  by  the  cbaonei  of  the  river*.  The  iermination  of  this 
valley  is  an  immense  perpendicular  rotk,  measuring  six  hundred 
feet  in  heii^ht  from  its  tnise*  Within  this  rock  is  the  cavern  in  whic& 
rises  the  fountain  that  supplies  the  river  Sorgue  so  abundantly : 
'  the  entrance  to.  the  cavern  is  sixty-feet  in  height.  Before  it. 
rises  a  mole  of  rock  so  inuch  abpve  the  entrance  of  the  cavern, 
that  till  arrived  upon  this  mole  nothing  of  the  cavern  or  of  the 
fountain  withiPit  is  to  be  seen.  The  water  filters  through  tha 
mole»  .and  gushes  oat  at  Jts  base  in  innumerable  little  streams. 
Such  is  the  oniinary  state  of  the  fountain ;  but  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  when  the  snow6  of  the  moutains  melt,  the  superabun^  * 
danco  of  water  is  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  contained  within  its 
usual  boundsj  but  filling  the  cavern,  rises  above  the  mole,  and 
ferms  the  immense  cascade  which  is  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  all  who  behold  it.  I  wish  it  were  as  possible  to  give  a  model 
in  a  book*  as  to  give  a  print  or  a  description ; — a  model  might 
give  an  idea  of  Vaucluse,  which  1  do  not  think  any  print  or 
description  can. 

The  fountain  should  be  seen  at  two  different  perlpds  in  order 
to  have  a  perfect  idea  of  it ; — when  the  wat^r  is  low  so  thai  the 
cavern  ia  accessible,  and  when  it  is  high  so  that  all  access  to  the 
carern  is  denied,  but  the  cascade  is  in  all  its  nuignificence.  He.* 
however^  who  is  destined  only  to  see  Vaucinse  once  in  his  life, 
had  better  see  it  when  the  water'  is  low.  By  what  he  then  sees 
it  is  easy  to  form  an  idea  how  grand  an  object  the  cascade  ia 
when  in  ail  its  majesty,  but  it  is  impossible  for  him  who  seea 
the  cascade  full,  to  have'  any  Idea  of  the  spot  in'  its  ordinary 
state,  and  this  is  so  curious,  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  .«ee  it« 
I  have  already  said  that  at  the  lime  wa  saw  Vaucluse  there  bad. 
been  a  drought  of  eight  months,  the  water  was  conseqoentlj- 
uncommpnly  low.  A  fig  tree  grows  out  of  the  vast  pefpandi* 
cular  rock  which  bounds  the  valley.  It  is*  eald  that'tlie  waters 
Wsi  becQ  known  to  ri^e  as  hi|^  ai  thiatfee^  hnl  vvfUt  bi^er/   ' 
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Ai«^Gard,  one  of  the  lucMt  p^^qt.J^uui^/ot.j^eiil  art  i^     ^ 

'  It  consists  of  three  tiers  <^  irftbe!i,*malfifl|'  'jii  %1I  •«  beigiii  <^ 
nearly  two  hundred  feet  above  the  ;H«^.  •  flwn^iijttlfc'a*  Che  to|>  is 
eight  hundred  feet;  but^ thn  lenjirth' coKlrtantly  tfkAiniUles  aa  it 
slopes  down  to  the  river,  Wcordhig  ti.Uie'fbfin  of  the  rocks,  that 
ris^  on  the  river's  banks ;  And,  at  lastj^H  be^mes  «6  conti%cted> 
that»  in  tlie  narrowest  part,  the  proper  channel  of  Cbe'#iver,  it 
is  reduced  only  to  tw6  arches.    lf\%  tor  6e6bserfed,<'heweier, 
that  these  two  are  only  patt^f  six,  of  trhfch''the  Uytrer  ^ier  6f 
arches  consists,  but  the  qftlwr  four  arc  of  h  dimmTsfaed  height, 
being  hhlf  occupied  by  the  rocics,  fnsteatl  of  coming  do«»n  to 
the  water.    Ilie  middle,  or  principal  titfof  arches,  consists  of 
elelren,  the  height  of  which  in  the  cetitre  ir  eighty  ieet;  thb 
upper  tier,  which  shpporti;  the  channel  throngh  which  the  water 
passed,  consists  of  thirty-five  arches,  which  are  only  twenty-fire 
feet  in  height.     The  bfidge  annexed  to  ihis  {.trdcture  was  ori^i*- 
nally  only  for  foot-passe n<jers,  btSt  -ha«  &¥nct  be\?n  wideft^  fo 
admit  of  carriages  going  orer  U  ;  bnt  the  'nnorlern  worli  i«  so 
inferior  to  the  ancient,  that  a  very  «Aight  ot^rratif)!!  distin^ 
guishes  the  one  ffonfi  the  other.     The  bloclfe  of  stone  «f  which 
the  Roman  work  is  constructed,  are  of  sudi  an  enorriK^us  siae^ 
that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  boW'they  wei^e  aiaed  r  it  •ieeitia 
as  if  the  extraordinary  people  by  whom  such  masses  ceiM  b^ 
arranged,  must  have  bee   as  gigantic  in  their  per5oos  as  in- their 
achievements/  / 

,  .  We  next  ind  o«r  authoress  at  Niames,  \i4ier«L  we  levn 
that  the  Protestant  chtft-ohes  are  tnnch  more  frequented  than 
the  Catholic,  We  have  some  account  of  the  aatphitheatre  -^ 
in  this  town,  which  bears  ample  testimony  lo  the  architect 
lUTal  magnificence  of  tfaeJK'dmans.  Thb  fine  btiiMhig,  ap«> 
pears  to  be  iiow  greatly  defohned  M*ith  the  aordid  appendagea 
if  iU9dern  masouiy,  wliere  barbers,  bakers^  butchers,  green- 
l^rooers,  &€•  carry  on  their  respective  trades.  We^  learn  th^t 
-before  the  revolution^  a  plan  had  been  formed  for  clearing 
Ah  noUe  monument  of  antiquity  of  these  unseemly  addi- 
4iona ;  atKl  that  the  kfea  has  since  been  resumed  by  BuonsK 
parte.  In  the  year  1738,  some  Roman  Baths  were  discovered^ 
>0i*hicfa  had  been  conHtructed  in  the  reign  of  Aagustua  Caesar. 
These  baths  wete  completely  ve4toi|ui  after  the  original  plan, 
and  a  portion  of  the  adjacent  ground  converted  imo  public 
gardens.  During  the  revohitionary  period,  great  devsMUtiona 
were  committed  in  this  place  b]^  the  cfaiMren  of  thete^n. 
Tiiia  circumstance  was  mentioned  to  Mhs  P;  by  a  mkn  Who 
Jiaa  4be  care  of  the  garden,  and  who  added  the  fURowing', 
whieh.nsay  well  jsjf^iui  s^ious  rejections  on  the  freuti^  of 
the  times  ?  '   , 
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'Would  you  believe  it,  Nfadam?'  (said  he')  dunng  a  part  of 
the  revolution,  we  nev^  dar^d  to  reproveihe  children  for  %ny 
mischief  of  which  they  were   guilty.    It  was  held   by  tiiose, 
who  caHed  themselrcs  the  patriots,  as  a  fundamental  principle  * 
of  liberty,  tliat  children  were  never  to  he  corrected;  and  this 
bad  introduced  such  a  spirit  among  them,  that,  many  titiMs,  if 
a  parent  has  ventured  to  reprove  a  child,  the  child  has  bfd  bim  , 
go  about  his  business',  and  carry  bis  corrections  elsewhere,  they 
Would  not  be  permitted  in  that  place  :  adding.  We  are  all  free, 
— we  are  all  equal; — we  have  no  father  or  mother'  but  the 
republic  ;  and  it  you  are  not  saU^ed  I  am;  and  yo«  may  go, 
where  you  will  be  better  pleased.' 

From  Nismea  we  accompany  our  sensible  traveller  diroudi 
3eaucairey  TarascoDj^  Su  Kewi,  Orgoo^  Lambesc^  aud  Aix, 
to  Marseilles. 

«  Let  the  reader/  say*  MisaPluatptnee,  <  figur^to  l^imself  a  ' 
small  cifcular  plaia^  uot  moce  than  ^giit  fiuglish  milea  id  dia« 
awter*  two  ikiwlk  of  whicb  m  (are),iiiclQ»i^J^y  high  B}ountaiR9> 
and  tba  rem»iader  bounded  ibf  th«  clas^  wa^^fs  of  Uiis.  Me^i* 
tarraoefiii^  aiid  ha  wiil  tliem  bave  $fi  idea.of  what  Nature  baa, 
ni^ade  the  territory  of  MarseiU^^  Let  him  figure  to  bim^elf. 
this  titUe  spot  covered  witb.  ^i  .ioounense  Dumber  of  cQuatry-. 
bouses,  to  the  'amount  of  nearly  ten  thousand,  amidst  gardena 
and  vineyards,  and  he  will  then  bave  an  idea  of  the  very  atrik- 
ing  and  singular  view  pres^n{ed  to  the  traveller  pn  re^cbi.og^ 
tbe  summit  of  the;  mpq/^taiQ  of  1\  yi^te/  between  Ai.\  aa^ 
Marseilles/         *       .   :'   m  Su         '     '     i 

*  The  situation  of  th^  cvy^^^self  ^9  such,  tba^  it  cannot  be 
seen  from  X^  Viste.  £m'bo«3m^d  \n/«.  ^ittle  amphitheatre  of 
Ulls  of  its  own,  tbe  children  of  the  fountains  by  which  the 
territory  is  surrounded,  it  is  not  any  where' visible  as  a  distant 
objectj  it  is  n^vi^r  t()  ;bft  s^p.MU  J?car|jr  arrived  ffi  its  ^te*.*    -^  r 

The  port  ^  Mbt%efllerir    '    w  ..     '*.         u-  •♦• 

«>  i^tural  basiu  of  an,  DUloiig/;prmj  iJ^uf  ^^^u»rter«^of  a.. 
mile  in  ^qfftb, .  and  half  ^W .i)^e4w,  Jit  19 . so  entirely  afceK 
ter^d  from  all  windisy  tb»t  even  i^  vh^.most  .'tempe^iuous  weather, 
a, vessel  rides  there  with  perfect  .sequrity ;  it  <:ould  not  be  more 
out  of  the  reach  of  i^n^cr  in  a  fiver  at  twenty  miles  distance 
fifom  the  mouth.  At  the  very 'entrance  of  the  bailhjTesscls  are 
as  secure  as  Intlje  most ♦remSoti  part,  ?J«tc  ft  is  reryfcarrow," 
and  so  uftrfh'iimtiiig  the  itk^a,tAat'th«j^«libctuhlly  prevent  any 
wind  b(»^*cqpk>b  it  ¥p4Cb  «  ft^esuflBeibmtd  create  datl|e^* 

Suca  was  the  situation  wbicli  was  wisely  cho^oi  by  the 
Pb(M;9ipaii8  aNa-secu^  :a^Ia(Q  frptp  tyranny  and  oppression/ 
AliHS  Piumfitfee  4«^vot^  several  chapters  qf  |ier  M{ork  to  th^ 
detfcriptiQn  of  Mai-seillea;  but  we  have  nut  room  to  eaume-* 
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mte  Um  varioiui  detaib*  We  can  make  odIj  a  few  mifcel- 
lauepus  selectioiM. 

Among  other  iuformation  we  find  the  following  anecdote 
respecting  the  juvenile  Buonaparte,  wbich  our  authoress  says 
ahe  received  from  a  person  who  witnessed  die  occurrence. 
Buonaparte 

^  being  at  MarsciHes,  once  when  quite  a  jonth,  tn  a  party  of 
Toung  people,  he  had  retired  into  a  corner  of  the  room  with  a 
book,  while  the  rest  were  dancing  and  amusing  themselves  with 
youthful  sportSy  iu  which  they  solicited  him  in  vain  to  join;  his 
reply  to -their  entreaties  was,  "  Jouer  tt  dancer  cen*est  poM  Id 
maniire  de  former  vn  kommc*' 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  this  and  numy  similar 
anecdotes  foe  true  or. not;  but  m'c  have  no  doubt  that  they 
ate  characttrUticaliy  descriptive  of  the  iierson ;  and  diat  Uie 
great  Napoleon  was  a  sullen  and  a  thou^tfitl  boor*  a  -. 

The  following  relation  is  aangulaf ,  and,  asiar  as  a  pactiGular 
instance  m^  be  adrioced  to Uluslrale  ageaemi'  ppepontioii, 
aerves  to  shew  how  much  more  the  French  youth  .ware  at* 
fected  with  the  frenzy  of  the  revolution^  than  the  older,  part 
«f  the  nation  \i-fao  had  been  educated  in  different  sentinients 
and  habits^  and  were  less  susceptible  of  fanatical  excitement* 
The.person  who  bad  been    . 

*  executioner  at  Itfarseilles  before  the  revolution,  peremptbriTy 
refused  that  office  uiklertbe  revolutionary  tribunal,  alleging  that 
.the  prisoners  beii\g  unjustly  cODdef|uied«  he  could  pot,  tn  con- 
science, execute  the  sentence.  Oa  this  man^  refusal  to  execute 
bis  office^  hfs  son,  less  acrupulooSi  accepted  it;  and  the  father, 
for  his  irefusal,  was  the  first  person  be' guillotined** 

We  bardSy  kmnv  any  story  which  can  be  paralleled  witft 
this  in  the  outrage  jahidi  H  exhibitft  pql  tbe  best  and  tend^- 
est  faeliiigi  of  ^iw  iiatwe ;  and  yet  perhaps  the  very  periGtfl 
who  was  guiltr  W  itltaniit|in  that  period  of  nationsl  deli, 
rium,  con^tiuate  hsrasdf  oo  performing  an  act  of  ctrtr  Ae- 
rdiiaiy  wbcb  bad  a  fiur.  cfanna  to  immm^  renown.  A  re* 
jtective  |»rebtey  who  onoe  asked  whether  it  were  possible  for 
ja  whole  nation  to  become  mad,  would  have  bebeU  a  very 
:dose  approxinsatioQ  n^  the  Act  if  his  life  bad  bean  prolonged 
to  Ae  period  'of :  tha  Fieiwh  revalotioai.  £rom  ttie  'Oboioe 
ahackiuf  ioBtaace  of  brutaiity  in  abe  hnmaDf  Ujpvaa  «s  plea- 
aure  U>  recnr.  .to  aa  eaampht  of  affectionate  ndeiity  in^tbn 
cniKitey.race*  * . .  ' 

. ,  A  military  ofllcer  nnrder  die  aucientr^^ime,  had  a  lawmitB 
Id  whom  be  had  giren  the  name  of  MUQtd.    Tbe  master  of 
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Milord  was  thrown  into  fuisou  during  the  feign  of  hrrror, 
when  his  dog  having  free  ingress  and  egress  to  his  place,  of 
confinement^ 

«,  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  conveying  notes  between  him  and 
his  friends.  '  He  carried  them  in  his  mouth  so  concealed,  that 
no  one  could  perceive  tbem ;  and  when  arrived  at  the  prison,  he 
went  and  seratehed  at  the  door  of  his  master's  apartmeat«  If  on 
hia  entrance,  he  found  him  alone,  be  immediately  dropped  tk^ 
note;  but»  if  any  one  was  with  him,  he  kept  it  in  his  fnoutb  till 
the  person  was  gone«  and  then  deUvexed  it.' 

In  another  part  of  tbirwork  we  have  an  accoimt  of  a  dog^ 
who  uher  his  master  bad  been  guiUotined  at  Lyons,  went  for 
several  days  to  the  prison  where  be  bad  been  confiiiedi  deeply 
^ected  and  refusing  ail  sustenance,  tilt  he  was  at  last  fonnd 
lymg  a  withered  skeleCtrnxm  the  spot  W  ground  wb^re  bis 
maater  had  been  imeared* 

Dnrn^  die  reign  of  terror  the  streets  of  Marseiiles  are 
said  to  have  been  as  dltary  und  des^hMe  as  during  the  grent 
plague  in  17W. 

*  A  person  might  walk  frfim  one  end  of  the  lown  to  the  other 

'without  meeting  w\{li  any  one,  w^io  could  property  be  called  an 

inhabitant.    Tl^  great  terrorists,  Who  u  ere  scarcely  anv  of  them 

.  Marseillers,  the  military  and  the  flagellants  as  they  called  them* 

selve*,  were  almost  the  pnly^perspns  that  were  to  be  seen.,    Tbe^e 

.latter  were  a  set  Of  .qnen'to  ?lie  ^mcj^j^pt  of  Hfly  of  sixty)  ii;ho 

'stationed  lhera^lVe$'i^\diflgfetiCp^'iHtf  of  thetow     particularly 

an  the  course,  dfessed^in  l$e  i^ilnligAok  {u>8tiim^  with  thongs  of 

leather  cqncealed  withfn^the^  jacleti^ '  .'^^  Aiiy  <>ne  pa^d,  who^ 

'appearance  for -any  !>(eiCson^dia  jif6t  {llea^e;0iem,  they,  diew  out 

thdr  thongs  and-^M^g^n  to  hlkfhtni'hidK  Nothing  g«V^ 

them  so^i^at  ofieucejujto  anpear  a  little  more.def^nt  xhan,  the 

geheralcostaine  would  perm^^        cl^.  shift,  drl  white  crava|[» 

was  wboliy  unpai^(mame,''yid.iheV}tai>)y  tbdnhrM  a  fl)igeUatioii^ 

whiiib  in  moHe  OAoti^  in^iiiise  wWH^laviishly  adininistcred. 

te  to  oecisioft  the  dtlat1i>  orhifai'Wto4MMted<tt.«^      f 

Vhea  the  denth«Mo«r  bad*  hem  gitnli  to  r^tfae*  jncobiaa  by 
the  Ml  of  Robe8pierreia.wotQFiearq;ed.royalisl8«prang  n^ 
«t  Mapscnlks,  who  assmnecl  the  title  of  Sabnum,  be^uis« 


iAmf  perpeHnted  their  atrbdtiaai  inwhicb  fhey 'eeem  to-kanm 
cianlfeiltlie  tefffDris«i>  wMs  the  Mbro  inslewl  of  JbegiuUotiM. 


Hm  foUovmg^  may.  aerve.'as  a  psoo^  tfaii  royaliaU  can  b»na 
xnA  t$  demoMila..  After  the  idl  of  Bobespierre,  nwiy 
persons  were  confined  in  Fort  St  John  till  they  cMiht  bn 
Hbnwght  vi  nlqpl'^^    J9nt  fht  SubrewH  delermintdt# 
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Uk#  Ibe  law  into  tlieir  owb  handls  as  tbe  jtcobxuliad  doae 
Wfora.    lliey  aooordiNgly  proceeded  to  the  brU 

♦  The  prisoners,  by  some  means  apprised  of  their  design,  bar- 
f  icadoed  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  they  were  confined,  fint 
by  tyin^  it  with  cords,  and  afterwards  by  piling  up  a^^nst  it 
their  straw  mattresses,  with  such  other  articles  of  furniture  as 
spe  allowed  to  persons  in  their  situation.  The  Sabreura-  not 
gakiinf  access  to  the  prisoners  as  eaigly  as  they  expected,  with- 
out (Earlhcr  ceremony  bored  several  hcHu  in  the  door,  thrpogli 
which  they  introduced  lighted  matches^  Tliepe  catdiing  tfas 
stra^  mattresses,  the  whole  .pile  was  instantly  in  a  blaze,  and  the 
Wabappy  wretches  within,  either  perished  in  the  flames,  or  were, 
ioffocated  in  the  smoke/  )     *' 

Wo  agree  with  our  authoress  io  thinking  that  it  js  difficuU* 
to  decido  ^bat  has  .been  the  wopt  among  the  uumerous  £m>* 
tioDs  which  were  engendered  by  the  revolutiou. 

From  Mai^eillea  Mias  Plumptroe  piade  an  excur^ioi}  to 
TouloDj  through  Aubagna,  G^menoSj  St.  Pous^  Cugaa^.Jjo 
Beaus8et>  and  the  Vaux  d*OIioulc8. 

.  *  The  'Valley  of  Gemenos,'  ahe  says,  '  is  one  continued  aerica 
of  com,  vinei»,  olive,  fig,  almond,  and  other  fruit-trtres,  bnrrounded 
by  an  amphitheatre  of  bills,  some  culliv^iod  almost  to  the  top, 
others  half  naked,  but  by  their  very  ateiiiity  adding  to  the 
beauty  and  variety  oi  tlie  scene.  At  ooa  i;orner  of  the  valkj 
stands  iUe  village  of  Gemenoa,  with  its  chateau/  &c. 

Our  authoress  greatly  celebrates  the  beauty  of  St.  Pous^ 
nvhich  she  prefei-s  to  that  of  Vaucluse. 

•  This  valley  terminates  in  a  circular  opening,  forming  a  gent- 
ile aoclivity,  to  aboiK  half-way  up  the  rocks,  whicb  the  late 
Monsieur  d'Albert,  the  proprietor  of  the  whole  valley  laid  out  hi 
|ilea«ure-grounds  in  the  English  taste;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
(nradisaical  little  spots  that  can  be  seen/ 

The  Vaux  d'Oliouka  ia  a  narrow  defile  of  ad>out  two  miltt 
in  length,  which  in  some  places  is  not  wide  enough  for  two 
carrkges  to  pasa ;  and  at  intenrala  the  road  soema,  at  a  Uttle* 
^■cmnce,  almost  obstructed  by  the  proyectioiis  of  tha  rocka* 
.  Toulon  is  sitnated  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hiila,  wbieb  • 
^Mter  it  entirely  from'  tbe  north,  and-tt^uld  render  the  hesT 
JasupportaUo  iy  tka  summer  moMths,  if  the  dr  were  mot 
4DD(»ied  by  theeea^braefee  which  generally  nses  about  noon. 
When  Miss  Plmnptiiee  was  at  Todon,  the  armories  andtb» 
great  roagMones^'wbfclv.viterodestDa^ed  by  the  £ngliah|  bafi 
not  bean  rapairad.    We  anro^  bowevei'^  tdd  tbift 
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/fffeat  activity  itemed  to  prevail  iti  every  departmeBt,  And 
Ibere  were  a  number  of  vessels  on  the  stocks.  Convicts  in  abun* 
dance  were  to  be  seen  at  work  every  wherci  some  chained  to« 
^ther,  two  and  two>  others  oiily  with  the  ring;  round  the  ancle^ 
The  most  refractory  are  not  to  be  seen ;  they  are  not  suffered  to 
be  ^o  much  at  liberty  as  to  work  in  the  open  air,  but  are  con^ 
fined  in  a  particular  building  to  beating  hemp,  the  most  labdrioui 
of  all  the  employments/ 

We  shall  now  accompany  oar  fair  country-woman  to  Ati^ 
where  slie  fixed  her  residence  for  several  raonths.  Those  iwh^ 
are  fond  of  public  amuseroeotaj  seem  likely  to  find  thisi  a  d^* 
airable  situation. 

'  Ladies  may  subscribe  to  the  theatre  at  only  sis  livres  a  moaJth^ 
for  which  they  may  go  evepy  night  of  peribrmance,  that  is  four 
tiaies  a  week ;  gentlemen  pay  twelve  livres^  The  price  oF  ad* 
jMssioQ  to  non-subscriben  is  thirty  sous  the  eremng,  for  tbe  besi 
plaoesj  iMeen  for  the  others*' 

Before  our  authoress  quitted  Aix^  she  ascended  the  moiiit^ 
tain  of  Sainte  VLctoir^,  which  is  about  six  miles  from  die  towq^ 
and  very  conspicuous  all  over  the  country.  This  nv^u^i^^in 
rises  in  a  ridge  above  the  surrounding  hills,  and  '  has  tbe  ap- 
pearance of  an  enormous  bani.'  Miss  'P.  and  her  friends 
ymenk  in  the  evening  to  Vauvenargues^  a  little  village  at  the 
foot  of  tbe  mountain^  wiieiice  (bey  took  tlieir  departare  AC  li 
very  early  hour* 

'  We  set  forwards/  says  she,  *  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
atarlight  mornings  ever  seei^ ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  describe  tbe 
granid  efiect  produced  by  the  day  ^radualfy  coming  on,  and  ad 
every  moraent  enlarging  our  view,  and  presenting  some  new  ob- 
ject m  tihe  widely-extend^  horizon.' 

The  pathway  winds  up  to  a  convent  below  tbe  summit  of 
fbe  mountain;  beyond  which 'neither  ass  nor  mule  can  pro* 
ceed ;  but  each  passenger  must  clamber  as  well  as  lie  can 
among  tbe  crags.  The  summit  of  Sainte  Victoire  is  said  ta 
be  UteraTly  a  ridge,,  '  not  above  five  or  six  feet  wide,  with  an 
immense  precipice  on  each  side.'  When  they  reached  thM 
poiat  4hc  sun  began  to  appear  above  the  horiaon^  and  A-gloN 
lioas  prospect  burst  upon  the  view. 

•Al  'the  end  of  die  second  volume  of  this  work  we  hdVeah 
interesting  account  of  the  climate  and  productions  oP  Pro- 
tence;  The  climate  is  very  genial,  but  the  changes  of  tern- 
pemtore  greater  than  are  commonly  supposed.  During  tbe 
i^inter,  which  our  authoress  spent  here,  she  '  witnessed  a  frost 
of  three  weeks  accompanied  by  a  good  deal  of  snow.'    A  tat* 

Crit.  Rsv.  Vol.  ^0,Jugu9t,  1810.  D  o 
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ficient  quantity  of  corn  is  not  grown  in  the  country  for  Hie 
'  consumption  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  there  is  an  abundance  of 
wine,  though  it  is  usually  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  The  wine 
which  is  made  from  the  white  grape^  and  reduced  about  one 
fourth  by  boiling,  is  ver^  richly  flavoured.  This  is  called  vin 
cuit.  Tlie  common  wme  of  Provence  is  sold  as  low  aa  at 
three  sous  the  bottle.  Throughout  Provence  the  sauche  or 
•tern  of  the  vine  is  not  suffered  to  grow  more  than  two  feet 
above  the  ground ;  so  that  in  winter  the  vines  seem  only  an  as- 
semblage of  old  stamps.  The  grapes  grow  in  a  large  cluster 
round  the  roots  of  the  new  shoots.  , 

'  The  common  mode  of  providing  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
land  in  this  country  is,  that  a  peasant  is  attached  to  the  estate, 
CD  whom  rests  the  whole  of  the  labour.  He  prepares  the  land, 
sows  It,  gathers  in  the  harvest,  thrashes  out  the  com,  and  lays  it 
up;. and,  as  his  pay,  shares  the  produce  equally  with  the  pro- 
prietor. The  same  is  the  case  with/  the  vines  and  olives ;  the 
peasant  contributes  all  the  labour  necessary  for  cultivating  them 
and  making  the  wine  and  oil,  and  has  the  half  of  it  when  made. 
Where  the  property  is  too  large  for  one  peasant  only  to  cultivate 
it,  it  is  portioned  out  into  different  parcels,  each  parcel  hav- 
h)g  its  peasant  attached  to  it  in  the  same  way.  The  harvest 
in  ProveQce  begins  about  Midsummer :  (be  process  of  gathering 
it  in  is  very  di&rent  from  ours.  It  i.s  cut,  bound  up  in  sheaves 
and  carried  away  immediately  to  the  thrashing-floor,  where  it 
is  stacked  up.  The  thrashing-floor,  or  aire  (to  give  it  the  name 
by  which  it  is  called  in  the  coantry),  is  out  in  the  open  field ;  it  is 
of  a  circular  form,  and  paved  sometimes  with  stone,  sometimes 
with  a  stiff  clay  beaten  down  till  it  becomes  nearly  as  hard  as 
stone.  In  the  parts  near  the  aire,  while  one  man  cuts  the  com 
and  binds  the  sheaves,  another  takes  them  upon  his  back,  two  or 
three  at  a  time,  and  carries  ih^m  away  to  the  aire;  when  the 
distance  is  somewhat  greater,  the  sheaves  arc  loaded  upon  an  ass 
or  a  mule ;  and  when  the  distance  is  considerable,  then  a  cart 
is  employed,  provided  the  ground  be  not  too  sleep  to  admit  of  it, 
which  happens  not  unfrequently :  in  no  case  is  the  com  left" 
standing  when  it  is  cut,  but  carried  away  immediately^  When 
all  is  in  this  manner  collected  at  the  aire,  it  is  spread  out  thick 
^pon  ity  and  one  or  two  horses  or  mules  blindfolded,  with  a  man 
•standing  in  the  middie  and  holding  the  reins,  are  made  toirun 
round  and  round,  til)  the  corn  is  separated  from  the  straw ;  afUr 
whiqh  the  one  is  put  into  sacks,  and  stored  up  in  the  graiiarv» 
and  the  other  put  into  a  loft  for  winter  food  for  the  cawe.  •  ^  No 
such  thing  as  a  bam  is  to  be  seen,  at  least  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Provence :  rain  during  harvest  is  so  very  unusual,  that  thb 
whole  process  may  be  carried  on  without  fear  of  interruption 
from  wet,  or  of  the  corn  being  injured  fpr  want  of  shelter.  The 
srcripture  injunctioli,  **  not  to  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadetlt^^out 
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tfte  coni/'  is  explained  by  seeing  thi«  mode  of  thrashing.  It  is 
•aid  both  to  be  h  nrkore  expeditious  and  effectual  process  than  tbt 
flail;  but  \i  appears  very  hard  i^ork  to  the  animals,  especially 
being  performed  under  the  influence  of  such  a  burning  sun : 
our  mode  of  thrashing  is  perhaps  equally  hard  work  to  man^ 
kind.  During  the  time  of  harvest;  which  is  considered  as  lasting 
tiil  the  corn  is  all  thrashed  and  laid  up,  the  peasant  makes  the 
oom  stack  his  bed:  he  sleeps  upon  it  attended  hv  his  dog,  as 
a  precaution  against  nocturnal  depredators ;  and  the  air  and 
ground  are  both  so  dry  that  he  has  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
d^mps/ 

ii*Figs  are  a  very  important  article  among  the  productions 
pf  Provence.  The  most  celebrated  is  a  small  green  fig  which 
g^ows  otily  in  the  territory  of  Marseilles. 

*  The  vegetables  for  the  table  in  this  country  are  excellent^ 
and  particularly  so  about  Aix.  The  country  for  some  distance 
without  the  town,  especially  on  the  south  side,  is  a  continued 
scene  of  kitchen  garden.  The  vegetable  for  which  they  ar6 
most  famous  is  what  they  pall  cardes,  I  believe  what  are  called 
in .  England  cardoons.  The  plant  very  much  resembles  the  ar- 
tichoke but  it  does  not  grow  to  a  head  iii  the  same  way.  The 
root  which  is  of  the  nature  of  celery,  only  very  much  larger,  is 
the  part  eaten,  either  raw  as  sallad,  or  stewed  With  rich  saace* 
These  roots  always  make  a  part  of  the  Christmas  dinner;  they 
are  as  indispensible  as  a  turkey.  Aix  is  so  famous  for  them,  that 
at  this  season  presents  are  sent  of  them  from  thence  all  over  the 
country,  Aix  is  also  the  place  of  all  others  for  eating  sallad  in 
perfection,  particularly  in  winter.  Nothing  can  be  finer  thaoi 
the  endive  and  celery  ^rown  here ;  and  the  oil  and  vinegar  are 
the  roost  delicious  possible.  One  of  these  sallads  with  an  ome- 
let, t  thought  a  far  greater  treat  than  the  finest  turtle  ever  cooked 
at  the  London  tavern/ 

This  delightful  region  is  however  much  infested  by  frogs, 
which  croak  all  night  during  three  or  four  months  in  the  year, 
and  by  cigales,  whose  sbrill  music  is  heard  all  day.  The 
goats  and  flies  are  also  very  troublesome.  In  the  stables  th# 
spiders  are  cherished  that  their  webs  may  catgh  the  fiies, 
which  would  otherwise  be  a  torment  to  the  horses.  The 
scorpions  are  another  unpleasant,  but  Miss  P.  says,  not  very 
common  guest. 

The  natives  of  Provence  in  general  seem  to  lead  a  very  ab« 
stemious  life  ^  and  our  traveller  says  that  it  is  very  rare  indeed 
for  them  to  eat  meat.  But  no  people  are  more  '  healthy, 
more  active,  or  more  capable  of  enduring  fatigue  and  hard 
labour  than  they  are/  The  porters  at  Marseilles,  whose  diet 
ooDsjjts  of  bread,  water,  and  gar  lick,  are  said^to  work  as  hard 
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n$  tbe  coalbeavers  on  the  Thames/  The  peasant,  who  life 
the  groand,  does  not  want  his  slated  allowaoee  of  beer.  Gup*- 
lick  seems  the  favourite  stimulant. 

We  shall  now  accompany  our  authoress  on  her  departovt 
from  A\x  to  Montpellier.  At  Montpellier  tbe^object  whiob 
seems  most  to  have  attracted  her  attention  was  the  Place  dv 
Peron,  a  public  walk  on  the  summit  of  the  slope  upon  wfaicb 
the  town  is  built.  This  favoured  spot  commands  a  view  o{. 
the  Alps  on  one  side,  and  of  the  Pyrenees  on  the  other.  T^a 
Alps  are  visible  only  in  their  snowy  summits^  which  cloud  tb^. 
edge  of  the  horizon;  but  the  Pyrenees  compose  a  more  dis«  . 
tihct  feature  of  the  distant  scene. 

*In  other  parts^  and  much  nearer  rise  the  mountains  of  tbe*' 
Cevennes,  of  the  Rouergue,  and  of  Roussilion  ;  to  thescjolh  i^  * 
seen  tbe  CHmfs:  de  Thau,  and  a  vast  expanse  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean witb  the  port  of  Cette,  and  the  little  island  of  Magufrkume;  : 
wfoik  the  whole  interval  between  the  town  and  these  difiefent 
hatmdaries  is  dispoticd  in  rich  plains  cultivated  witb  corn^  vines, 
and  olivesw' 

Nnmerous  aromatfc  plants  grow  in  the  neighbourbood ;  ' 
apd  fornish  those  perfumes  for  which  Montpellier  is  cele- 
brated.    '  The  capillaire,  lulgo^  Maiden's  bair>  is  particularly 
'  abundant/  from  which  the  welMaowN  syrup  is  made.  ^ 

From  Montpellier  we  follow  our  amusing  traveller  through 
Peaemis,  B^ziers^  Narbonne^  Carcassonne,  Castelnaudary,  and  ^ 
Soreaeto  Tonloase.  litis  ancient  city  is  '  built  wiih  narrow- 
.  winding  streets,  and  very  ill  paved  with  small  sharp  stones.^ 
It  is  said  to  be  two  English  miles  in  lengtli,  and  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  m  breadthi;  but  the  population  is  ^scanty  compared 
with  the  size  of  the  town. 

On  quitting  Toulouse  our  authoress  proceeds  through 
Agen  to  Bourdcaux.    This  city  whieb  is 

'  nearly  three  miles  in  length,  sweeps  round  a  crescent,  formed 
bj  the  Garonne,  so  that  the  view  of  the  whole  circuit  can  be  ^ 
ti^en  in  at  once  by  the  eye.  Along  tlie  river,  whieb  is  broader 
I  Hi  ink  than  the  Thames  at  London  Bridge,  runs  a  fine  ^«iaj> 
the  buildings  on  which  are  of  white  stone,  alasost  all  aaodanit 
aiMi  very  handsome;  and  the  riiier  is  always  full  of  sbippii^ 
some  of  the  vessels  being  of  a  considerable  size.  On  the  ep^^ 
posil<  bank  a  rich  country  adorned  with  crooked  stones  and 
vineyards,  with  a  number  of  villas  scattered  about*  extends  9|» 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach.' 

in  her, way  irom  Bourdeanx  lo  Nantes^-Mias  fiampbn^ 
traifersed  part  of  la  Vend^,  where  every  tow»  and  viiii^ 
prananted  a  noturnftftl  spectacle  of  the  hawec  vi^sdi  had  \ 
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ntMte  in  the  period  of  tbe  revohiiionarv  war.  We  are  carried 
trom  Nantes  d)ix)Hgh  Rennes  to  Morlaix,  where  our  autho* 
r^d  stops  to  give  us  a  good  deal  of  rai«cellaneou9  informatiott 
respecting  Bretagne  ami  the  Bretons^  and  then  embarks  in  a 
ckrtel  for  Plymouth  ;  whei'e  she  arrives  in  safety  and  reaches 
London,  on  the  3 1st  of  January,  1805,  after  an  absence  of 
three  years.  . 

'The  last  chapters  of  ihis  work  are  <x:c«ipied  with  a  sort 
of  apologetical  disquisition  on  the  life,  character,  and  conduct 
of  Bonaparte. 

This  narrative  of  Miss  Plumptree  is  neither'  destitute  of 
instraction  nor  of  interest.  But  the  interest  would  have 
l>een  increased  if  the  faic  writer  had  occasionally  been  a  litths 
less  loquacious  aud  prolix.  Books  of  travels  shoiiid  not 
repeftt  what  has  been  often  said  before ;  nor  eke  out  their 
scanty  stock  of  information  relative  to  the  presait  state  of 
tbe  couotur  which  the  writers  visit,  from  historians  and  tra* 
vellers  of  ancient  date.  Those  who  want  ihis  int'orraation^ 
may  readily  recur  to  (tie  sources  where  it  is  to  be  found ;  but 
^hy  should  others  be  obliged  to  pay  for  a  superfluity  which 
Chey  do  not  want,  or  what  is  only  a  tedious  andcunibersoroe 
appendage  to  the  book  which  they  purchase?  We  do  not 
impute  this  fault  to  the  authoress  of  the  present  work  so 
much  as  to  many  other  travellers;  but  still  we  think  that  all 
the  valusiiUe  or  amusing  matter  in  her  three  volumes,  might 
with  advantage  have  been  condensed  into  half  the  bulk.  Nliss 
Plumptree  is  evidently  a  woman  of  information,  good  sense, 
and  discernment ;  and  we  wish  that  her  friends  had  not  per<# 
auaded  her  to  spin  out  her  narrative  to  such  a  length  as  to 
be  sometimes  tedious  aud  insipid. 


Arr*  VI. — Ferdinand  and  Ordetia,  a  Radian  Story,  wiik 
antheutic  Anerdoie$  of  the  Rvman  Court,  after  lAe  de* 
mise  of  Peter  the  Great.  To  which  ib  added  a  prefatory 
AddrtH  to  the  Satirist  upon  Patrons  aud  Dedications, 
Reformtn  and  Reformists.  By  Priscilla  Patlant4. 
tvots.     London,  MiUer,  1810. 

fF  we  f^coHect  right,  our  formed  acquaintance  with  Miss 
Parlante  did^not  promise  mucb  pleasure,  in  our  perusal  of 
ber  memoin  of  Maria  Countesa  d'Atva  we  were  much  pus^ 
akd  to  iind  out  her  meaning  or  her  story,  in  her  nreseat 
ffodvetion,  her  st  *ry  ts  rather  more  el)?ar;  but  she  atkiundi 
H^  th^amM  ftvhs  at  in  tbeCimiltia^'Alva.  Tb«mkrb0a% 
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IIS  many  of  tbese  puerile  publications  do,  of  afibrding  im<s 
thentic  auecdotes ;  t)ut  the  readers  of  Ferdinand  and  Ordell<( 
might  have  gratified  theif  curiosity,  if  th^y  bad  had  ap^i  b^ 
reading  Sir  Ker  Pqrter's  travels,  and  have  saved  themselves 
the  trouble  of  >ft'ac(ing  through  two  heavy  dull  voluqies,  of 
incoherent  stuff,  interlarded  here  and  there  with  what  Miss 
Parlante  calls  anecdotes  of  a  court,  which  most  people  kno>y 
who  have  read  or  heai*d  of  the  history  of  Peter  the  Great  and 
his  successors,  but  which  the  general  taste  of  novel  readers 
will  not  thank  her  for  detailing.  To  tlttpi  they  must  appear 
dry  and  uninteresting;  and  few  tajLedeligiit  in  the  most  pleas** 
ing  of  all  studies,  history,  who  have  already  weakened  theif 
inind  and  vitiated  their  ^aste  by  poring  over  romance  and 
modern  novels. 

The  prefatory  address  we  shall  pass  over  unnot'ced  ;  but  tp 
f:onviDce  Miss  Parlante  of  our  having  attentively  read  faef-> 
performance^  we  will  give  our  readers  the  heads  of  her  Rua- 
sian  story.  Ferdinand  Beleskj,  a  Russian  nobleman,  has  ap 
only  sister,  who  is  married  to  a  count  Nerokin^  a  ferocious 
lind  cruel  tyrant,  who  is  soon  sated  with  the  possession  of  hi^ 
amiable  and  beautiful  bride  Alexiewna,  and  indulges  in  aU 
those  sensual  gratifications,  which  sink  the  man  below  th^ 
character  of  the  brute.  The  death  of  her  parents  and  tfi^ 
absence  of  her  brother  Ferdinand,  with  the  knowledge  of  ber 
husband's  infidelity,  render  her  truly  miserable;  while  hef 
'  fimiable  apd  forbearing  disposition  makes  her  an  object  oJF 
pity  and  admiration.  Merokin  forms  an  illicit  qonnexion 
wjth  Sophisky^  the  daughter  of  Aie^iewi^  s  d<dkta  or  nerika, 
fneaning  in  ^e  Russian  language  a  nurse.  Sophisky,  who  is 
retained  as  an  attendant  about  the  person  of  Alexiewna,  is  ^ 
sharp,  cunning,  and  intriguing  girl,  and  returns  all  the  ten- 
derness with  which  she  has  been  treated  by  Alexiewna,  with 
the  grossest  insiilt  and  ingratitude.  Nerokin  also  conceives  an 
^ttficfaro^pt  for  th^  princess  ]L.iardinsky  (the  natural  daughtf,f 
of  Biren,  duke  of  Courland  of  notorious  memory  in  the 
Russian  court),  the  account  of  whom  Miss  Parlante  seems 
to  have  picked  up  in  the  course  of  her  histprici^l  peregrina- 
tion. This  lady's  character  is  a  compound  of  wickedness* 
She  is  represented  as  unawed  by  any  moral  or  religtotis  prin- 
ciple, intrepid  and  daring,  despising  obstacles,  immersed  in 
gallantry,  and  indefatigable  in  intrigue.  Alexiewna,  who 
declines  the  society  of  this  abandoned  and  dangerous  womai)> 
becomes  of  course  the  object  of  her  revenge  ;  and,  to  aj^ra- 
Trate  Alexiewna's  sufferings,  she  sends  her  anonymous  infor- 
mation of  the  tnie  character  of  her  hMsbpnd,  disclosing  his 
i^ddities  and  other  horrid  traits  of  his  disposition^  whicif 
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leaye  the  uidiappy  wife  no  room  to  expect  any  rliaiige  for  (he 
better  in  her  miserable  existence.  She  therefore  secludes 
herself  from  society,  and  devotes  her  hours  to  the  nursing  x>f 
her  infant  daughter^  the  little  Narina.  About  this  time^. 
Ferdinand  arrives  from  his  travels  with  his  friend  Alexis  Lin* 
denfels.  Nerofein's  ferocious  mind  determines  on  his  de- 
Struction,  though  Miss  Pariante  does  not  favor  us  with  any 
good  reason  why  count  Nerpkin  should  come  to  such  a  bar- 
barous resolution.  Ferdiiiand  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
artful  Liardinsky,  who  is  determined  (o  detach  him  from  hia 
amiable  sister.  This  she  does  not  exactly  accomplish,  but 
succeeds  in  making  him  the  slave  to  her  wishes.  Affairs  go 
on  in  this  manner^  when  Ferdinand  rescues  a  beautiful  lady 
by  the  name  of  Ordella  Bennoblenoff  from  the  attacks  of  not 
a  '  rugged  Russian  bear/  but  a  fierce  dog^  who  chose  to  make 
war  on  Ordella's  mantle,  and  was  proceeding  with  all  pos* 
sible  expedition  to  tear  m  pieces  the  affrighted  fair.  ^Fhis 
beautiful  and  ail  accomplished  lady,  Ferdinand  cannot  choose 
but  fall  most  violently  and  desperately  in  love  with.  The 
princess  Liardinsky  shortly  discovers  the  state  of  Ferdinand's 
heart,  and  is 

'  fired  with  indignation  and  jealousy.  Every  baleful  passion  of 
her  guilty  soul  was  agitated;  but  to  en&nare  the  object  of  her 
perfidy,  and  completely  to  entangle  him  in  the  fatal  web  she  was 
preparing,  thaj  designing  female  doubled  her  attentions  towards 
him ;  and  by  courting  his  confidence,  and  encouraging  his  pas- 
sion for  Ordella,  actually  persuaded  the  infatuated  victim,  to 
consider  her  as  a  faithful,  indulgent  friend,  ready  to  sacrifice  her 
own  feelings,  when  she  saw  that  the  happiness  of  one  so  deadly 
loved,  was  materially  concerned.' 

In  the  end  Ferdinand  suffers  himself  to  be  duped  by  the 
intriguing  princess,  who  determines  to  punish  her  slighted 
love  by  inflicting  on  Ferdinand  a  specimen  of  the  pangs  of 

;  jealousy  and  tortures  of  disappointment.  Finding  that  Or- 
della favoured  Ferdinand's  addresses,  and  that  the  lovers  only 
wait  the  retorn  of  Ordella's  father,  who  is  absent  wilh  his 
regiment,  she  concerts  a  plot  with  Sophisky  to  frustrate  their 
wishes,  by  raising  the  jealousy  of  Ferdinand,  To  convince 
him  that  Ordella  is  an  unfaithful  and  a  vicious  woman,  she 
promises  him  ocular  demonstration  of  her  perfidy  in  her  ad«> 
mitting  another  lover.  This  she  accomplishes  by  dressing 
herself  in  Ordella's  doaths  (whilst  that  lady  is  absent)  and 

-  Sophisky  in  men's  appard  'personates  the  supposed  favored 
lover.  Ferdinand  is  placed  in  a  situation,  where  he  may  see 
what  passes^  but  from  the  dusk  of  the  evening  does  not  dis« 
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tingaish  the  countenances  of  the  princess  or  her 
In  this«scene  Miss  Parlante  is  not  satisfied  with  peraiittinf- 
her  characters  to  enjoy  a  d€cent  tcte  a  tite,  but  makes  ihepa 
f^xhibit  before  Ferdinand, 

f  The  wanton  Udy  with  her  lover  loose 
In  &ofl  abandonment,' 

We  should  have  thought  that  the  o»ere  glimpse  of  the 
parties  in  conviersation  would  Inve  answered  the  purpose  of 
making  the  lover  Jealous  enough^  without  Miss  Parlaute  bav« 
in;^  recourse  to  so  gross  an  exfaibitioti,  as  she  imiuiates  look 
place.  We  are  sorry  and  shocked  tliat  such  an  uncbasta 
thought  should  enter  the  mind  of  a  fepiale,  who  pretends  to 
write  for  the  amusement  or  instruction  of  the  youth  of  both 
sexes ;  and  we  must  be  permitted  to  say  thatit  does  not  impress 
us  ^  Itb  a  very  exalted  opinion  of  her  delicacy.  But,  to  pfo^ 
i;eed  with  the  story.  ^Ferdinand  is  wrought  up  to  distraction 
on  finding  his  Ordella,  the  gross  wretch  .she  is  rcpreseulcd, 
and  sends  her  a  letter  of  reproach,  which  is  but  just  dispatched 
srhen  he  is  arrested  and  thrown  into' prison.    TIhs  is  aocooH 

elished  by  the  intrigues  of  th^  princess  and  his  brotfaer«itv< 
iw  count  Nerokin.  Puring  his  confinement  the  princes^ 
visits  and  comforts  him  viith  the  hope  of  being  able  to  obtaiii 
bis  release,*  though  at  the  same  time  she  b  meditating  bia 
death.  Count  Nerokin  in  the  mean  while  takes  bis  wife  tci 
1ms  dilapidated  castle  of  Tartauruscoff.  We  give  the  Ramo 
|o  shpw  how  Qufcdt  Miss  Parlante  is  at  the  Russian  co^  aQ4 
^t^s.  Sbe  has  not  been  long  there,  befo^re  facr  death  is  an^ 
Hounced.  Pier  little  daughter  Narina  is  put  under  the  car* 
of  the  princess  JLiiardinsky,  and  Nerokin  prepares  to  narry 
^  yoi|Bg  lady  by  the  name  of  FoQlingdorffl  Whilst  thi^ 
Itflfair  is  in,  train,  Ferdmand  is  released  from  bjs  dungeoa  by 
the  succour  of  Leon,  a  monk,  and  Alexis  the  friend  viho  foI« 
{pws  bis  fortunes.  These  persons  are  concealed  ^n  a  nK>.st 
convenient  cave :  and  here  they  are  visited  by  the  princes^ 
(iiardinsky,  who  has  been  overturned  in  her  carriage.  Sbe 
boweyer  does  not  recognize  Ferdinand,  and  departs  without 
doing  any  mischief;  but  in  her  haste  drops  a  pacquet,  the 
f:ont€nt$  of  which  develop  the  intrigues  of  herself  and  coual 
Nerv>kin,  with  the  treacnery  which  had  befui  playe^  upoq 
ij^erdiimnd  and  Qrdella.  Soon  after  this  Ferdinand^s  ff^iUifu) 
servant  brings  intelligence  frooi  the  capit^l^  that  the  princess 
Elizabeth  is  placed  uppu  the  ihrppe,  and  bi|S  discovereq 
llirough  the  means  of  the  litde  Nartnai  nhp  f^lls  soqiebow  of 
ptber  to  the  care  of  Ordella,  tlie  wickedness  which  has  bee(^ 
practised  against  Ferdinand^  and  determines  if  he  b  dive  t^ 
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liMore  tiiin  to  favour,  8t<?.  Ferdinjind  and  Alexis,  faowerjer. 
deterfnine  to  visit  'the  tomb  of  Alexiewna,  who  is  reportal 
to  be  dead  and  buried,  and  au  idea  is  entertained  that  all  ig 
not  right  at  Tartauruscoff  castle.  In  disguise  they  reach  this 
dismal  place,  and  obtain  admittance  as  labourers.  tJere  thej 
make  discoveries  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  character  of 
the  count  Nerokin  or  the  piTucess  Liardinsky ;  and  with  the 
iid  of  muviog  pedestals,  long  passages,  massy  doors  with 
rusty  bars,  and  large  keys,  they  Sind  their  way  to  a  dungeoBj 
in  which  is  immured  the  amia!ble  Alexiewna  whom  the/ 
fescue,  but  in  bearing  her  away,  they  are  followed  by  Nero- 
kin whom  f'erdinand  slightly  wounds,  just  as  a  party  of  tha 
iipperial  guards  advance  who  are  i-*  i  their  march  to  the  castle^ 
HI  order  to  secure  the  couut  and  bring  him  to  condigu  pu« 
hisbmeoC.  Nerokin,  to  avoid  this  disgrace^  makes  hid  exit  bjr 
*  a  bare  bodkin/  called  a  dagger,  which  most  conveniently 
lies  beside  hiaa»  Alexiewna  is  restored  to  her  daughter; 
matters  are  cleared  up  between  Ordella  and  Ferdinand,  witk 
whom  of  course  he  is  made,  according  to  the  common  ex« 
pression  on  these  occasions,  happy.  The  princess  Liardinsky 
is  banished  for  the.  crimes  she  has  committed,  to  a  distant 
part  of  Siberia.  Sopbisky  is  shut  up  in  a  convent,  and  the  other 
associiatesareromp/fmeTi/ec^ withthekQout,and  doomedto  hai4 
labour^  &c,  &,c.  And  so  ends  Ferdinand  and  Ordella,  which 
we  mspny  to  pronounce  a  very  dull  performance,  evincing 
little  taste  and  mgenuity,  and  span  out  to  a  most  tiresome 
^ogtti.  jSome  descriptions  of  the  country  and  manners  ar« 
^ery  well;  but  tlien  we  are  to  remember  that  httfe  merit  is 
<!u^  to  Miss  Par'aute  for  these,  as  she  is  indebted  to  the  de« 
striptive  p()wers  of  other  Writers.  Nor  can  we  compliment 
her  on  her  address  in  combining  her.  tate.  *  It  is  the  same  as 
a  hundred  others  of  the  like  kind.  A  tyrant,  a  morose  bus- 
twmd,  an  intriguing  jartd  wicked  \irertfit^,  an  old  casde  and  a 
damp  dungeon,  are  so  many  Hady-Mnde  requisites  for  patch- 
ing up  a  tale,  that  Miss  Partante,  or  anv  other  iMi'ss,  A'it& 
the  help  of  a  little  imagination,  may  make  a  pile  of  noveli 
svilh  Viery  little  trouble  to  cheniselves.  .  iVi^ss  Parlanta  we  be* 
lieve  intended  the  lady  MaskuIiHsky's  character  to  be  ihougbl 
msily  lively  and  aboundmg  in  wii ;  but  what  merriment  or 
vrtt  thefe  can  be  in  drawmi^  d  character  no  tftupidly  absurd  at 
ibis,  ^hich  is  made  to  rnhnfatl' (m»ry  «0(H>rd  she  iitters^  is  far 
beyond  our  comprehension.  ¥oi  instance,  can  such  Jargon 
IB  the  following  draw  forth  a  smite^  except  it  be  the  smile  of 
pOQtemptf 

f  You  mustnow  said  she  to  Ferdinand  come  into  mv  bn  t')«  r\ 
apd  c/e/tY^/a^e  a  little  to  e^cyrt  qs  honitf.     i  shaii  nActcstmo^e 
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you  lonf  w-^You  most  know  that  in  my  brother's  dbfieace  I  imf« 
the  guardiancc  of  his  daughter,  a  very  troublesome  charge,  but 
to  oblige  a  brother  you  know,  one  is  often  obliged  to  q/mpqthiu 
one's  own  conveqience  to  the  wipracticabilitic$  of  others ;  an^ 
my  brother  thinks  nothing  goes  rights  unless  I  interpoie  mj( 
autkorotive  discrimination' 

We  give  this  as  a  specimen  of  the  wit,  we  complain  of. 
Miss  Parlante  has  given  herself  much  unnecessary  trouble^ 
in  assorting  the  names  of  her  different  charact^irs,  by  which 
means,  she  has  told  us  by  the  name  what  sort  of  a  character 
we  are  to  expect.  This  may  be  a  mark  of  great  kindness  ii| 
Miss  Parlante  to  her  readers,  but  we  will  venture  to  sliy, 
that  it  is  but  a  poor  ma/k  of  her  genius,  and  would  have 
weakened  the  interest  of  her  performance  had  it  possessed 
any.  For  instance,  who  can  read  the  name  of  Nerokin, 
but  must  know  that  the  man  is  to  be  represented  as  a  second 
Nero  in  cruelty  ;  or  a  Foolingdorff,  but  that  the  person  is  a 
fool  or  to  be  made  a  fool  of  ?  Horidowitz,  DoHtrbosse- 
witch,  and  Worthimhy,  announce  what  characters  we  are  to 
expect.  This  clumsy  contrivance  only  augments  the  insipid 
dullness  of  the  tale.  We  conclude  tf)is  article  with  regret* 
ingy  that  it  is  not  in  our  (tower  to  be^ow  any  praise  on  ttie 
Mory  of  Ferdinand  and  Ordella. 

A»T.  VII.-T-rAe  Metttmorphosu  of  Sona.;  a  Hindu  Tale.f 
ppith  a  Glossary  Descrintive  of  the  Mythology  of  the 

'  Sastras.  By  John  Dudley,  Vicar  of  Sileby,  injueicester" 
^iae.    Blacky  18|0»  ISmo. 

THE  author  of  tbis-ppein,  afler  relating  the  circumstancet 
^ich  6rst  gave  birth  to  itj  says,  that  he  has  now  published 
^>  (tof^ifaer  with  the  accompanying  Glossur^^  which  forhis 
fonaider^bly  moris  thsm  half  the  volume^) 

^  not  from  that  vain  hope  of  applause,  which  a  young  anthof  la 
apt  very  foolishly  to  entertain  when  he  finds  he  has  written  enough 
to  make  up  something  like  a  book ;  but  from  a  persuasion,  that 
the  potm  and  the  notes  together  were  calculated  to  convey 
%  good  de^l  of  infonnatioD  respecting  the  Hindds,  which  our 
countrymen  do  not,  but  yet  ought  to  know.  Reigning  as  they 
pow  do,  the  sovereigns  in  India,  over  fifty  millions  of  people, 
who  profess  such  doctrines  as  these,  stated  in  this  poem  and 
notes ;  and  are  moreover  zealously  bold  to  maintain,  not  only 
at  the  hazard,  but  with  the  sacrifice^  of  their  li?es^  the  trutba« 
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M  tbey  believe^,  of  legends  such  as  tbU>  of  the  metamorphosit 
.  of  Sona;  these  doctrines  and  opinions  become  highly  important ; 
l^nd  to  acquire,  at  least,  some  slight  knowledge  of  them,  becomes 
a  duty  imperiously  obligatory,  not  only  on  the  persons  who  may 
be  actually  employed  in  the  government  of  t)ie  Ilifidus,  but  on 
those  also  who«  remaining:  at  home^  may  only  be  called  upon  to 
legislate  for  their  distant  fellow -subjects  (for  such  the  HirtdiU 
pertainly  are)  either  immediately,  as  members  ot*  the  British 
parliament,  or  mediately  only,  through  their  representatives/ 

That  the  officers  of  our  Cast  India  Company  abroad,  and 
its  Directors  fit  home,  and  that  the  members  of  both  our 
bouses  of  parlifinient,  and  as  connected  with  them,  the  whole 
thinking  part  pf  th^  nation  ought  to  be  most  deeply  impressed 
with  the  great  responsibility  which  attaches  to  them  as  lords 
of  fifty  millions  of  subjects,  and  with  the  Christian  duties  of 
religious  and  civil  toleration  towards  them,  as  well  as  every 
other  class  of  that  extensive  community  which  is  united  under 
the  British  government,  is  a  proposition  to  which  we  most 
cordially  assent ;  but  to  know  that  ^^£^112  is  one  of  the  eight 
guardian  deities  of  the  earth,  and  Ehavani  the  personified 
cause  of  destruction  and  reproduction,  that  the  Nac^itras 
9Te  the  dispellers  of  darkness^  and  Maya,  the  embodied  , 
power  of  imagination,  all  this  and  a  great  deal  more  than 
this  may  be  well  worth  the  attainment  of  those  v\ho  are  dis- 
posed from  laudable  motives  of  curiosity  to  make  the  inquiry ;  ^ 
(and  to  persons  immediately  connected  with  the  country,  every 
species  of  learning  which  brings  them  acquainted  with  the 
habits,  characters,  and  prejudices  of  the  inhabitants  is  yet 
more  than  mere  matter  of  curiosity  ;)  but  that  it  is  ahy  fur- 
ther of  importance  to  Englishmen  in  general^  we  cannot 
possibly  allow. 

For  the  use  of  those^  however^  who  from  any  motive  are 
engaged  in  the  pursuit^  Mr*  Dudley  has  in  this  work  compiled 
a  very  compendious  and  not-unentertaining  gramtnar  of  the 
science ;  while  in  his  poem  he  has  discovered  powers  «f 
yersification  and  imagery ^  which  we  own  it  would  have  pleased 
.|is,  individually,  better  to  have  seen  bestowed  on  a  more 
popular  subject.  With  this  recommendation,  and  a  (avour-* 
able  specimen  of  the  poetry,  we  .must  conclude  our  remarkst 
The  passage  we  have  chosea  for  our  extract  describes  tlie 
preparation  made  at  the  court  of  the  great  river  goddesiiiy. 
jferfnidda,  for  b^r  intended  iinion  with  iSo9fa. 

'  Nor  less  is  busy  preparation  seen. 
In  the  high  mansions  of  the  mountain  queen^ 
tbe  fairy  slaves  are  sumqionM,  and  fulfil 
^eir  mistress'  ^ish  with  promptitu$le  ^n(^  skill. 
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Ihirt  to  arrange  the  banquet  qatck  adratice,  I 

Or  plan  the  order  of  the  fcstiTe  dance 

Those  practise  song,  and  cbaunt  NfrbnddJs  praise  ; 

These  tune  the  vene^  in  concert  with  their  lays. 

Those  bid  the  agate  lamp  new  oil  receive ; 

These  bring  perfumes — or  flowery  gartands  weave. 

Part  lead  the  votive  cow  in  chaplets  dr^'fet,  " 

To  greet  with  holy  forms  the  illustrious  guest'; 

Of  place  the  friendly  seat  in  order  due. 

Or  spread  the  dower,  rich  glittering,  full  in  vi«w  ;  *     * 

While  holier  bands  more  solemn  rites  prepare. 

Construct  the  al^ar  'mid  the  ballow'd  square;' 

Kurse  the  pure  flame,  the  ju«t  oblations  bring. 

And  hear  lustrations  from  the  limpid  spring ; 

The  seven-fold  circles  draw,  whose  mystic  tias 

Bind  ever  firm  the  glad  solemnities.  ;,  . 

•  Nor  is  Nerbuida^s  self  without  her  cares. 
But  anxious  for  the  interview  prepares : 
Calls  studious  to  her  aid  each  female  art, 
That  deep  may  root  her  power  in  Sona's  heart* 
O'er  her  fair  forrif  the  bath  warm  freshness  sheds  ; 
The  sandal  added,  fragrant  softness  spreads. 
The  chosen  vest  improves  her  native  grace. 
And  diamonds  aid  the  splendour  of  her  face* 
A^»  lucid  opening  to  the  blaze  of  day, 
The  lotos  smiles  with  heavenly  beauty  gay; 
So  the  queen,  sealed  in  her  rich  alcove, 
^  Ai^«ils  the  ofierings  of  the  Deva*9  love/ 

There  ta  a  great  resemblance  in  this  eastern  fatrfe  to  aonw  ^ 

of  the  subjects  of  Ovid  a  Metamorphoses,  and  loaBe  imitatioQ 
of  his  style  in  our  author's  manner  of  conducting  and  relatiM 
it  But  it  is  not  easy  to  get  bver  the  prejudices  of  our  acfaooU 
boy  years ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  the  Ganges  and  the 
Oaierc  bandaea  will  never  convey  to  ourvimaginatiooa  the 
dwrm  of  the  *  Fabled  Tempe/  or  make  us  fo)rgtt  the  ezch« 


*  — O  qui  ose  gelidia  in  vallibos  Hmmi     ' 
Slstat,  et  ingeoti  ramorum  protegat  umhr&  T 


^  A  sort  of  gnUtr;  a  pleasing  imtvaaiefit,  and  the  best  bekmsH^  ta  tha 
ITM^.    (OlosMfy.) 
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Abt,  VIIL — A  Practical  Treatise  oti  Tinea  CapitU  Ctm* 
ia^iosa,  and  its  Cure;  with  an  Attempt  to  distinguuk 
this  Disease  from  other  Affections  of  the  Scalp  ;  and  a 
Plan  for  the  Arrangement  of  Cutaneous  Appearances 
accoram^  t^  their  Origin  and  Treatment ;  including  cm 
laquirv  mto  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Fun^i  Htematodeg 
mndytjltm  Matemi.  The  whole  exemplijied  by  Cases* 
JBy  fV,  Coakep  Surgeon.  lAmdon,  Cailow^  16 10*  Svo* 

THIS  79  »  respectable  performance.  Slight  aiFections  of 
the  iicalp  are  frequently  called  scald  head;  and  authors  of 
fespectability^  Dr.  Witlaii  for  example^  has  supposed  that 
ether  diseases,  wbidi  lie  terms  psoriasis  and  pityriaais,  lerrai  * 
nates  in  the  true  tinea.  But  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
Ais  is  an  incorrect  view  of  the  subject,  and  that  tiomi  ought 
to  be  regarded  in  its  origin  as  a  specific  disease,  the  coQse- 
^ence  of  a  specific  contagion.  Mr.  Cooke's  description  of 
U  has  the  two  essentials  of  clearness  and  brevity.  It  is  at 
follows : 

'  Tinea  capitis  contagiosa.  I  oder  as  a  term  for  the  following 
morbid  appea]:ance,  namely,  a  slightly  raised  scurfy  patchy  8ud« 
denty  attacking  the  scalp,  accompanied  with  itching,  and  asepa* 
ration  of  the  hairs  ; — it  generally  commences  in  the  form  or  « 
ring,  in  the'  centre  of  which  the  hairs  at  first  remain,  titt  the 
disease  gradually  spreads,  when  baldness  succeeds  with  occa- 
sional ulceration  of  parts  of  the  scalp,  denuding  the  pericranium  ; 
in  which  state  it  has  been  commonly  known  by  the  appellation 
•f  scald  head.^ 

Tb»  separation  of  the  hairs,  Mr.  Cooke  assumes  as  tfte 
criterion  of  tinea.  He  has  taken  a  review  of  ancient  and 
OKKlem  opinions,  and  has  shown  an  intimate  and  criticiA 
•o<|uaintance  both  with  books  and  things.  Ail  the  commoB 
affections  of  the  scalp  are  situated  either  in  the  cutis  or 
itttfi  miicosun.  In  this  disease,  the  roota  of  the  hairs  which 
penetrate  beneath  the  atlia  being  a£Eectcd,  ita  seat  must  be 
^different  from  the  common  scurfy  and  eruptive  affections  of 
the  scalp  and  skin  so  frequently  oocurring  in  children. 

The  remediea  used  by  Mr.  Cooke  for  this  troublesome 
complaint,  are  nearly  the  stmie  as  what  are  commonly  em- 
l^oyed.  Stimulant  mercurial  ointments^  flour  of  mustard 
formed  into  paste,  or  other  stimulants,  as  antimonium  tarta« 
rizatum^  hellebore,  bryony,  savin,  are  the  applications  he  has 
louod  most  successful.    Bu(  the  directions  he  gives  for  their 
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use  are  very  judicious.  He  applies  these  powerAil 'stiniiili 
only  tliree  or  iotir  successive  days*  Inflaramatioa  is  by  this 
time  excited  round  the  patch'  or  ring,  and  tbe  cure  is  afteN- 
wards  Jeft  to  cleanliness  and  nature.  Such  tr^tment  he  has 
found  efficacious  in  incipient  cases.  In  those  of  gtisAt  extent 
and  long  continuance,  the  same  curative  princj|Ne8  tnust^be 
kept  in  view  ;  but  it  must  be  modified  by  circumstance* 
Vhich  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  intelligent  prac- 
*titioiicr. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  work,  Mr.  Cooke  takes  a  much 
more  extensive  view  of  cutaneous  disorders,  or  those  which 
are  supposed  to  be  such.  He  arranges  them  all  under  the 
following  heads : 

*  In  the  following  arrangement  I  have  included  under  the  first 
.    class  those  appearances  which  arise  from  local  and  contagious 

"  diseases  of  the  skin,  viz.  tinea  capitis  contagiosa,  and  scabies. 
^  2nd.  Those  that  are  primarily  local,  and  not  contagious, 
and  which  are  supposed  to  arise  from  a  peculiar  and  disordered 
action  of  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  viz.  the  various  species  of  sar* 
comatous  and  encysted  tumours,  fungi  hsematodes,  ncsvi  matemi^ 
warts,  corns,  the  cutaneous  ulaer,  and  that  which  has  been  con- 
sidered cancerous,  or  more  properly  phagedenic. 

*  3d.  Those  that  accompany  and  are  characteristic  of  some 
constitutional  and  contagious  disease,  viz.  variola, '  rubeola, 
vaccina,  scarlatina,  varicella,  and  syphilis. 

'  4th.  Those  that,  depend  upon  morbid  structure,  disordered  '^ 
action  of  some  internal  organ  or  surface,  upon  an  acrimonious  ^ 
state  of  the  blood,  or  upon  an  increased  or  diminished  strength 
in  the  vis  vitse,  which  have  been  generally  known  under  the 
terms  lepi^,  elephantiasis,  alphos,  psoriasis,  scorbutus,  erysipelas, 
urticasia,  miliaria,  gutta  rosea,  crusta  lactea,  porrigo,  herpes, 
j>etcchiaeji  carbunculus,  &c.  &c.  to  which  may  be  added,  the 
state  of  the  skin  in  gout,  acute  rheumatism,  and  jaundice. 

'  5th.    Those  that  are  induced  by  external  and  simple  sti« 
muli,  such  as  incised,  lacerated,  and  contused  wounds,  bums, 
scalds,  chilblains,  and  the  bites  and  stings  of  various  insects, 
«     and  animalculae. 

'  6th.  Those  that  are  expired  by  the  external  and  specific 
stimuli,  viz.  the  bite  of  a  mad  d(^  and  rattle-snake.' 

Many  remarks  may  be  made  on  this  arrangement.  Many 
of  those  diseases  which  the  author  calls  primarily  local,  we 
really  deem  constitutional.  Such  are  some  sarcomatous  and 
encysted  tumours ;  and  the  fungus  hasmatodes,  which  is  lib 
other  than  a  cancerous  disease.  On  this  account  we  can 
hardly  think,  that  the  cases  related  by  Mr.  Cooke,  of  ape- 
cess  from  the  use  of  a  ligature,  and  subsequent  destruction 
•  ;of  the  basedf  the  tiker  by  arsenic,  will  ie  aBowed  by^prno* 
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titioners  to  have  been  genoine  examples  of  fungus  hsmatodes. 
The  mere  fungating  of  an  ulcer  is  not  enough  to  constitute 
this  dangerous  affection.  Scrofulous  ulcers  fiingate :  a 
fungus  is  formed  during  the  iexfoliation  of  a  dead  bone.  But 
fungus  hiematodes  will  always  be  found  united  with  a  deranged 
state  of  the  constitution.  Again,  we  do  not  see  upon  what 
principle  the  ulcer  which  has  been  called  phagedenic,  can  be 
'  called  a  cutaneous  disease.  It  will  attack  the  lip,  for  example, 
or  die  al«  nasi,  and  destroy  finally,  not  merely  the  cutis^  but 
the  whole  substance  of  the  part  affected. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Cooke  is.  upon  the  whole  welt  ' 
founded,  in  considering  the  greater  part  of  the  eruptive  com« 
.plaints  included  under  his  fourth  class,  as  symptoms  of  organic 
or  constitutional  affection.  As  far  as  they  are  local^  they 
are  probably  connected  with  diminished  local  enei^.  Mr. 
£k)oke  seems  to  regard  some^  of  them  as  depending  upoa 
uureased  strength  of  tho  vis  vita.  In  this  we  are  CMifident 
that  he  is  in  error,  and  that  be  has  confounded  increased 
action  with  increased  power.  Increased  action  commonly 
indicates  diminished  power ;  as  in  erysipelas^  gout  &c«  But 
increased  power^  which  we  presume  to  be  synonimoua,  with 
increased  strength  of  the  vis  vitas^  signifies  nothing  more,  in 
our  apprehension,  than  increased  health* 

We  wish  that  the  remedy  used  for  the  cure  of  chronic 
nettle-rash  may  prove  as  successful  in  other  hands,  as  Mr* 
Cooke  assures  us  it  has  in  his  own  practice.  As  it  is  recom- 
mended  on  the  authority  of  a  physician  of  large  experience, 
(Df\  Baillie)  we  shall  insert  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity. The  dose  of  the  medicine  ought  to  have  .beat 
particularized. 

'  The  chronic  nettle-rash  has  resisted  various  external  reme- 
dm,  but  has  given  way,  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  to  an 
infusion  of  serpentaria,  made  in  the  proportion  of  two  drachms 
to  a  pint  of  water/ 

Mr.  Cooke  seems  to  .subscribe  to  the  doctrine,  which  is^ 
so  much  in  vogue  at  present,  and  which  attributes  these  with 
the  majority  of  chronic  diseases  to  derangements  of  the 
hepatic  digestive  organs.  If  this  doctrine  could  bo  esta- 
blished (of  the  possibility  of  which,  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  carried,  we  much  doubt)  it  is  but  a  slight  step  gained. 
For  the  question  immediately  occurs,  what  is  it  that  occasions 
this  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  i  a  question  which 
our  chylopoietic  doctors  do  not  seem  at  all  inclined  or  able 
to  answer.  But  considered  as  a  matter  of  tkct,  that  mth 
m  denmgement  is  really  a  concomitant  of  most  c^roi|ic  di(- 
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cases,  we  ngree  with  Mr«  Coioke  that  it  \9  foutidkd  in  Initlip 
imd  applaud  him  for  showing  that  it  is  no  discovery,  of  mo^ 
dern  times  ;  but  that  it  has  been  expressly  delivered  and 
ioeisted  upon  by  eminent  teachers  of  past  timA.  Opiniom 
ffiniilar  to  those  lately  published  on  hepatic  obstructions,  and 
their  consequences  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Hippo- 
crates and  Gaien ;  and  still  more  particularly  in  those  of 
Boerhave ;  a  teacher  who,  as  he  was  more  highly  prized  tbali 
be  perhaps  deserved,  in  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  is,  on  the 
dther  hand,  most  unjustly  undervalued  in  our  own.  He  ob- 
^  atrves,  thai  theire  are  two  viscera  on  which  almost  all  chronic 
diseases  depend  ;  namely,  the  lungs,  whence  consumptioo 
and  its  various  consequences  arise  ;  and  ^  the  liver  upon  which 
the  innumerable  train  of  slow  or  chronical  disorders  depends/ 
I9  another  place  he  observes, 

' «  «  Among  a  thousand  cases  of  atute  disetise«,  th^e  is  htrdf  jr 
mom  perfect  care  to  be  aUedged  either  of  a  dropsy,  JmhhUm^ 
•r  apleaetic  disorder;  and  even  aiiMiig . various  chvonioat^fa* 
cMss  tiieee  is  baf dly  one  whose  pdocipal  ieat  or  cause.k  nil 
im  the  liver/ 

These  authorities  arc  powerful  in  evincing  that  the  doctrine 
h  ftmdamentally  true.  We  cannot  have  stronger  evidence 
than  the  coinciding  testimony  of  rational  and  original  ob'« 
servers  of  various  ages  and  countries.  But  still  we  must 
repeat,  cui  bono  !  if  neither  the  causes  of  these  hepatic 
obstructions  have  been  detected,  nor  a  successfbT  mode  of 
treatment  laid  down.  In  fact,  it  is  as  strong  a  proof  as  can 
fee  adduced,  that  medicine  itself  has  both  in  theory  and 
pratti.te  beeti  nearly  stationary  for  ages,  notwithstanding  the 
boastful  pretensions  of  modern  practitioners. 

The  view  which  Mi*.  Cooke  has  taken  of  this  great  variety 
of  leorbid  affections,  is  itecesaarily  slight  and  cursory.  Oif 
mmst  at  tfaem,  as  variola,  vaecina,  ruboht  wmmeltay  mfphiUm^ 
hardly  any  odier  notice  is  taken  than  of  the  name,  it  did 
npt  indeed  enter  into  the  plan  of  the  author  to  give  any  thing 
more  than  a  mere  sketch  of  a  new  arrangement,  ^(hich  hp 
conceives  to  be  better  than  those  to  be  /oiind  in  books  of 
nosology.  But  wliere  he  has  occasion  to  go  more  into  detail^ 
his  remarks  are  sound  and  judicious,  and  his  views  rational. 
^  He  advises  in  all  cases  to  look  more  to  the  state  of  tlie  coik 
•titutron,  than  to  expect  relief  from  the  operation  of  pre* 
tended  specifics  ;  and  he  recommends  a  very  peculiar  atten- 
tion to  regimen,  a  subject  almost  wholly  overlooked  by  thji 
bulk  of  practitioners  ;  principaUy,  we  believe,  because  U 
bangs  in  no  fees.  Upon  the  whole,  we  wish  to  recommendT 
this  work  to  the  attention  of  the  professional  reader* 
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Art.  IX.— TAe  Life  of  Jdmral  Lord  J^ehon,  K.  B. 

from  his  Lordship's  Manuscripts.     Bt^  the  Revi  James 

Stanier  Clarke,    l\  J?.  5,,  and  John  [M' Arthur,  E$q. 

L.  X.  D.    iate   Secretary  to   Lord   Fiscouht  Hood* — 

*  London^  Cadell  &  Davies,  ]809>  ^  vols,  Ato. 

Art.  X. — Captain  Footers  Vindication  ofhk  Conduct,when 
Captain  of  H.  M.  Ship  Sea^Horse,  and  Senior  Officer  in 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  in  M^  Summer  of  1799.  Second 
Edition,  with  Observations  on  the  Rev,  J,  S,  Ctark^t 
and  J.  M*  Arthur s.  Esq,  Life  of  Lord  Nehon,  and  a 

frev'ious   Correspondence    on    that   Subject,       London, 
[atchard,  1810,  pp.  198. 

.  THE  publication  of  tliis  splendid  piece  of  •biogra|diy.|]u 
been  so  long  announced^  that  the  length  of  liie  lateral  bfe« 
tween  its  appearance,  and  tbe  promulgation  of  the  "desiga, 
'  bas  given  rise  to  several  other  biographical  notices  of  tile 
same  hero.  The  work  before  us,  however,  whatever  raaj. 
l^  its  faults,  claims  a  decided  superiority,  not  oulv  in  external 
magnificence,  but  in  authenticity  also,  to  ani^of  the  former 
works  on  the  same  subject.  ^  The  possession  of  the  -brief 
journal  of  Lord  Nelson's  services  ih.his  own  hand,  thecom- 
municalions  of  many  of.  the  first  naval  characters,  and  his 
lordship's  correspondence  with  many  of  his  most  intimate 
friends,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  the  authors,  have 
not  only  enabled  them  to  establish  facts  on  the  surest  foun- 
dations, but  also  to  unfold  many  traits  of  character,  hitherto 
but  imperfectly  ascertained.  Unfortunately  tl^is  multiplicity 
of  inateriab  b^a.had  one  most  prejudicial  effect,  for  as, the 
authors  bav^  au  unique  iideia  of  arrangement,  and  selection, 
they  have  extended  the  Ijfe  of  one  individual,  over  near  QOQ 
pages  of  the  brgest  quarto  psqier^  that  ever  descended  from 
,  the  f^efves  of  Messrs.  Cadell  and  Davies ;  when,  perhaps 
halfj  or  at  most  two^tMr<ds  of  the  present  publication,  pro- 
perly methodised,  would  have  satisfied  the  most  perseveriog 
reader,  and  the  most  ardent  admirer  of  Lord  Nelson. 

We  haVe  subjoined  t6  this  article  a  pamphlet  df  Captain 
Foote's,  of  H.  M.  yacht.  Royal  Charlotte,  in  vindication  of 
his  conduct,  when  commanding  the  Sea* Horse  in  the  bay  of 
^aples,  in  1799,  whkh  conduct  he  conceives  to  be  unfairly 
represented,  as  well  in  other  memoirs  of  Lord  Nelson,  as  in 
the  present  publication.  We  will  dfefer  entering  into  the  coi>« 
tent9  6i  his  pamphlet  for  the  present,  and  proceed  to  extract 
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for  our  readers  a  brief  account  of  the  ]ife  of  tiwl  extraordr- 
nary  man,  to  whom  our  country  is  so  highly  indebted  for 
placing  beyOrid  a  doubt  the  superiority  of  that  navy,  which 
a$  has  lately  been  most  truly  asserted  in  the  American  con- 
gress, is  the  only  remaining  barrier  against  the  over-beaf ing 
power  of  France. 


ilia  labantem 


Resiitil  Europen  contri,  V8!ida4ue  kvaTit 
Kaufragium  commune  manu.' 

Clavdian«> 

Horatio  Nelsoti  was  son  of  the  Rct.  Edmund  NeTson, 
rector  of  Buruham  Thorpe,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  His 
mother  was  daughter  of  Dr.  Suckling,  and  grand-daughter 
of  a  sister  of  Sir  Robert  Walpoie,  £arl  of  Orford*.  He 
was  bom  in  the  parsonage-house,  on  the  £9th  of  September, 
1758.  The  choice  of  his  profession  originated  with  himself 
in  the  following  manner.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1770;  when  Nelson  was  in  his' thirteenth  year,  his  father  hap- 
pened to  be  at  Bath  for  the  recovery  of  bis  health,  having 
left  most  of  his  children  at^Burnham  Thorpe.  During  his 
absence^  Horatio,  who  had  often  expressed  a  wish  not  to 
.  be  a  burthen  to  his  father,  read  in  tne  papers  the  appoint- 
ment of  hb  uncle  Captain  M«  Sucklii^,  to  the  Raisonable 
.  of  »xty-four  guns ;  upon  which  he  exclaimed,  '  Do,  brother 
William,  write  to  my  father,  and  tell  him  I  should  like  to  go 
with  uncle  Maurice  to  sea.'  His  father,  after  some  hesitation 
on  the  subject,  complied  with  his  request,  and  from  tlie  an* 
swer  which  Capt.  S.  returned  to  Mr.  Nelson's  appKcation, 
our  authors  <|U0te  the  following  curious  passage  : 

*  What  has  poor  Horace  done,  who  is  so  weak,  that  he  abore 
aH  the  rest  should  be  sent  1o  rough  it  out  at  sea  ?  But  let  him 
^ome,  and  the  iirst  time  we  go  into  action,  a  canuon*baH  may 
knock  off  his  head,  and  provide  for  him  at  once.' 

In  the  following  year.  Nelson  was  sent  by,  his  father  to 
jo'm  his  uncle  at  Chatham.     The  first  days  of  his  absence 

*  froni  his  friends  were  rendered  particularly  discouraging  by 
fiudirig  himself  a  perfect  stranger  in  bis  new  situation,  with- 
out even  the  protection  of  his  uncle,  who  did  not  join  his  ship 
uutit  some  days  after.  .  His  naval  career,  however,  cannot  be 
said  to  have  yet  commenced,  as  the  adjustment  of  the  dif-- 
fei^nces  with  Spain  relative  to  the  Falkland  islands,  deprived 

.  ,him  pf  any  opportunity  of  seeing  active  service.  Accordingly^ 
by  tiie  advice  of  his  uncle,  he  took  a  trip  to  the  W.est  Indies 

•ittthe  merchant  service,  under  a  Mr.  llathbone,  in  which 
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situation  he  contracted  a  prejudice  against  the  rOyal  xxstvj, 
H  prejudicej  which  was  fortunately  tubdued  .soon  a^er  Jbis 
return.    ...  . 

In  the  year  1773/  an  eipedition  was  sent  out  in  consequence 
of  an  application  from  the  royal  society,  to  ascertain  how  far 
navigation  waspracticahle  towards  the  north  pole,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Phipps,  afterwards  Lord  Mulgrave. 
The  perilous  situation  in  which  these  ships  were  placed  from 
the  fields  of^  ice,  has  been  before  made  known  16  the  public  i 
Nelsoii  was  occasionally  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a 
four-oarf  d  cutter,  which  in  a  service  of  so  jmuch  danger, 
would  have  been  entrusted  to  few  boys  of  fifteen. 

One  of  the  earliest  iustances  of  the  spirit  of  ady^ntnrei 
M'hieh  so  strongly  characterized  him  afterwards,  is  related  durii^ 
this  expedition..  He  stole  away. privately  from  the  ship  on 
the*  ice  for  the  , purpose  of  attacking  an  enormous  bear,  to 
pvocuce,  as  he  saidj  the  skin  as  ^  present  for  his  father.  The 
captain  fortuuatery  per^ceived  the  boy*s  'danger,  and  ordered  a 
gun  to  be  fired  frpm  the  ship  which  terrified  the  animal,  and 
made  h'un.  retire  from  an  enemy,  to  whom,  as  Nelspii  had 
no  ammunitioa  for  his  own  piece,  end  was  by  means  sitroi^ 
he  would  probably  have  proved  superior.  The  next  service  oa 
which  Nebon  was  employed  wap  in  the  Sea«  Horse,  of  twenty 
gun^,  attached  to  a  squadron  destined  for  the  East  indies.  A 
a  little  previous  to  this  voyage,  our  authors  inform  u$  thiiC 
he  bad  bc^guo.  to  aci|uire  a  strong  and  athletic  habit ;  a  dis- 
order, however,  which  attacked  him  in  India,  not  only  ntr 
duced  him  to  a  weak' and  emaciate  state,  but  preyed  so  muck 
on  his  spirits,  that  he  gives  the  following  accoui^  of  the 
depression  of  ipind  he  laboured  under  at  this  period.  , 

*  I  felt  impressed  with  the  idea  that  I  never  should  ns«  in  my 
profession,  my  mind  was  staggered  with  a  view  of  the  di^i^ilties 
I  bad  to  surmount^  and  the  little, interest  I  po^se^sec^  J[, could 
discover  no  means  of  reaching  the  object,  of  my  ambitioqi: 
afier  a  long  and  gloomy  reverie,  in  which  I  almost  wished  mj* 
self  overboard,  a  sudden  'glow  of  patriotism  was  kindled  witliki 
rat,  and  presehted  my  king  and. country  as  my  patron,  my 
mind  exulted  in  the  idea.  "Well  then/'  I  exdaimecl,  '•  I  wifl  * 
be  a  hero,  and  confiding  in  Providence,  I  will  brave  ivery 
danger.''  The  spirit  of  Nelson  revived,  and  froos  tha^  hour 
I  in  his  roind>  eye,  as  he  often  expressed  to  Captai^  Aardy^  a 
radiant  orb  was  suspended,  which  urged  bim  onwards  tQ 
tenown.* 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1777,  when  nineteen  years  of  ag^ 
'  be  p^la»ed  his  exahiiaatioli,  and  on  the  foHo wing  day  'ntciTishi 
•    '      '  "'         '     JEe2  •     *       ^*       * 
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hb  commtssion  as  secend  lieutenant  of.  the  Lowestoffe  fri- 

Ste,  Capt.  Lacker,  whkh  was  ordered  to  the  Jamaica  stadoo. 
is  personal  courage  was  displayed  during  this  voyage,  ill 
boarding  an  Amerlran  prize  during  a  tremendous  gale  of 
wind,  a  service  which,  he  vohinteered.  In  Dec.  1778,  Nek 
son  terminated  bis  services  as  lietitenant,  on  board  the  lli^ 
ahfip  of  Sir  Peter  Parker,  and  was  succeeded  by  lienteiiaDt 
(the  iaie  Lord)  Coffingwood,  who  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  commander  within  seven  or  eight  months* 

In  the  eventful  year,  1778,  Nelson  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  Badger  brig,  in  whi<ih  vessel  he,  however^ 
remained  so  short  a  time,  that  we  do  not  find  his  name  m 
this 'printed  taivy  lists  of  that  period.  In  the  following  year 
in  which  Spain  was  added  to  our  other  enemies,  our  hero 
was' advanced  to  the  rank  of  post  in  die  Hinchinbrook  ;  % 
few  days  previous  to  which,  his  majesty  entered  his  third 
son,  the  Duke  of  -Clarence,  as  midsnipman  on  bcmrd  Hie 
PVince  George,  Adiniral  Digby.  In  the  year  1780,  Capt. 
IVelsoti  convoyed  in  the  Hinchinbrook  an  eitpedition  fitted 
oilt  at  Jamaica  to  take  Fort  San  Juan  on  the  Rio  San 
Joan,  and  by  thus  becoming  masters  of  the  towns  of  Leon ' 
«nd  Granada,  to  cut  off  the  commmiication  between  N.  atid 
8.  'America.  The  services  of  the  captain  were  to  have 
termih^tefi  with  the  landing  of  tite  tnoops,  but  as  no  one 
Use  btid  any  knowledge  of  the  river,  he  manned  two  of  bis 
-c^wn  boats,  and  some  Mosquito  shore  craft,  vtai  carried  die 
'itieti  np  the  Rio  to  the  fort.  The  service,  fromamriti* 
plieity  of  causes  proved  most  arduous ;  among  other  obstacles. 
It  was  ^cessary  during,  their  passage  to 'carry  a  small  island 
in  the'iniddk.  ot  the  river,  which  was  defended  by  a 
battery. 

*  WvtH  an  intrepidity  that  was  irresistible.  Captain  'Nelson 

lidded  ^  few  of  his  seamen,  and  leaped  upon  the  beach,  the 

•place  itt  which  he. had  precipitated  himself  was  so  muddy,  that 

^tt  ^Ibund  coD^iderable  difficulty  in  extricating  himself;  bat  be 

Would  admit  of  no  delay,  and  advancing  without  his  shoes, 

.    stormed  the  battery,   in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Captain 

'    Di^spard.'  ^ 

"On  the  94th  of  4pri1,  the  castle  of  San  Juan  surr&dercd 
*tifterk'ten  days  siege.  The  expedition,  nevertheless,  ended 
^ost  ctflatnitomly ;  the  desertion  of  the  Indians,  the  dreadful 
effects  of  the  cliniate  on  the  health  of  the  soldiers,  and  the 
total  jvant  of  accommodation  for  tlie.  sick,  nsduced  a  force 
of  eij^ti^a' hundred  men  ^o,  littli^  mm^.tfawi  a  8ix4i4>f  ila 
nuinSer.    The  services  of  Nelson  on  this  occasion   were 
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tCcongfy .  impressed  on  tiie  minds  of  government  in  a  letter, 
ta  Loid  6.  Gehnain  from  General  Dalling,  who  commanded, 
t^  military  force  employed. 

'From the  Uinchinbrook^  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by. 
hia  friend  Captain  Collingwood^  Nelson  was  removed  to  t^e. . 
Jaain ;  but  in  Sept.  1780,  his  haalth  became  so  very  bad,  diat 
he  embarked  on  board  the  Uon,  Captain  Cornwallisj,  for 
England,  In  the  following  year,  the  23d  of 'his  age,  he  was, 
appointed  to  the  Albemarle  of  2Q  guns^  on  the  Korth  Sea 
station ;  from  the  North  Seas  he  was  ordered  to  Quebec,  ai^d. 
during  his  passage  a  strong  instance  occurs  of  that  goodness- 
of  hearty  that  accompanied  him  through  life,  and  was  indeed 
,one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  his  character.  Iif 
contideration  of  the  poverty  and  large  family  of  an  American 
captain>  whose  schooner  he  had  taken,  he  restored  the  vessel 
wkh  her  cargo  entire  to  its  ownev ;  the  certificate  of  this 
nistoration  is  preserved  in  a  fraine  in  the  house  of  a  gentler 
man  at  Boston.  At  Quebec,  Nelson's  first  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Alexander  Davison  commenced,  to  whose  firnmess  in 
dissuading,  and  in  fapt  compelling  him  to  relinquish  an  im* 
prudent  matrimonial  scheme,  he  was  as  nmch  indebted,  as 
for  his  unbounded  hospitality  and  attachment.  During  this 
'  year,, the  more  shining  names^  and  notorious  from  far  diiferent 
causes,  than  those,  wliich  have  rendered  the  name  of  this  last 
gentleman  so  unfortunately  so,  the  names  of  Lord  Hood^  ancf , 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  were  enrolled  among  his  long  li&t  of 
fneuds.  Under  the  flag  of  the  former  officer,  he  served  for . 
many  of  the  succeeding  years  of  his  life*  Of  the  latter^ 
he  says  in.  a  letter  written  at  this  early  sU^  of  their  ac* 
^laintance :  '        Ij, 

*  He  will  be,  I  am  certain,  an  omj|ment  to  our  service.  He 
is  a  seamann^  which  yon  coald  bardly  Appose  ;  every  other  qua- 
lification you  may  expect  from  him,  but  he  wiH  lie  a  dSsci'pli-^ 
narian,  and  a  strong  one/ 

At  the  conclusion  of  peace,  which  ensued  ih>ob  after 
Nelson's  return  from  Quebef^^  he  took  a. short  toiir  in 
fimtice  ;  bift  stay  on  the  continent  was  not  long,  and  ^  his 
return,  he-  waus  appointed  to  the  Boreas  of  ^  guns.  ]|i  duH 
ship  .the  pfesent  Eafl  Ne)son  accompattied  bis  brother  to  the. 
West  Indies,  for  which  station  they  sailed  on  the  }9|th  of 
May,  1784. 

At  the  close  of  tkia  yemr,  Captain  Neban  bang  few  active 
dhitiea  to  eagi^  biai,  and  a  mind  incapable  of  inactivity,  p>aiid 
consideraMe  attention  to  the  commercial  interests  ^  kit 
country  in' the  West  Indies;  bis  vigilance  in  exposing  iuid 
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resisting  the  ilUcU  trade  of  the  Americans,  brought  fainr  into 

many  diffieultieft,  by  some  of  which  he  was  harassed  for  a 

long  time.    Our  limits  prjeclude  us  from  going  into  the  cased, 

Mrhich  it  woiiM  be  impo^ible  to  do  ckarly,  unless  *ai  c<nisi«r 

dprafile  length.    They  show,  however,,  that  his  vigthinc^  vi-aa 

not  confined  to  an  open  enemy,  or  bis  firmness  to  artYon: 

I'roro  the  governor  of  the  Leeward  Isles,  to  whom  lie  hai' 

made  representations  of  the  injuries  done' to  tbe  colonies  faj. 

the  Americans,  he  received  for  a  reply, *' That  dd^g^neralii  . 

were  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  advice  from  young  gentle- 

men :'  his  ansMrer  to  this  ili-timed  piece  of  flippancy  was. 

*  rhavethe  honour,  Sir, of  being  as  old  as  the  prime-mtnistef  . 

of  England,  and  think  myself  as  capable  of  cominahdlng  one 

of  bis  majesty's  ships,  as  that  minister  is  of  governing  tlie '  j 

ftate.- — His  age  was.  at.  this  time  twenty-seven.  | 

At  Nevis,  our  hero  first  became  attached  to  a  Mt^.  Nisbet,     ,  | 

die  youthful  widow  (being  not  yet  eighteen)  of  Dr.  Nisliet,  a 
physician  in  that  island.  Mrs.  N.  was  first  informed  by  Capt. 
Collingwood  of  the  conquest  she  had  made  ;  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  lovers,  as  well  previous  to  theiir  marraagCj^s 
afterwards,  until  the  unfortunate  tim«  when  it  ceased,  is 
marked^  by  the  most  unreserved  confidence  ^nd  attachment. 
While  it  is  our  wish  and  intention  to  avoid  entering  into  the 
domestic  concerns  and  feelings  of  this  couple  in  the  latter 
yesfrs  of  Lord  N'elson-s  life,  it  is  our  duty  to  state,  that  after 
the  mind  of  (be  husband  bad  Ipst  that  warmtli  of  affection, 
by  which  it  had  been  fornierly  touched,  he  bears  the  holiest 
tsstimony  \o  the.  conduct  of  the  lady,  when  he  calls  Heaven  ^ 

to  witness  that  there  was  nothing  in  her  he  could  wish  other- 
wise. \  n  the  1 1th  of  March,  1787«  Captain  Nelson  received 
the  band  of  JVIrs.  Nisbet.;  they  were  married  at  N^vis,  and 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  bad  t^eeo  for  some  time  a  pupil 
of  Neiaon,  gave  away  (he  bride,  in  June,  1787^  the  cap- 
tain returned  in  the  Boreas  to  England,  having  commanded 
^er  for  three  years  in  the  West  Indies,  during  which  period^ 
It  is  extraordinary^  that  not  an  officer  or  man  died  out  of  the 
whole  complement  of  the  ship. 

The  Boreas  being  paid  off*  on  its  returtf,  Nelson  retired  to 
Bffihnham  Thorpe,  where  he  resided  some  time  inthepar- 
i^enage.'  In  1790,  when  the  affair  with  Spain  retattve  t9 
Mootka  Soilnd  had  nearly  involved  us  in  a  war,  he  telW  i», 

. '  I  made  use  of  efery  interest  to  get,  a  M6,  nay  a  beat,  to 
ser>'e  my  country,  but  in  vain ;  there  Was  evidently  a  jinj^ice 
%g%in#t  me  at  the  Admiralty,  which  I  can  neither  guess  &i^  n<9 
*  |ccpunt  for.'  , 
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The  neglect  which  was  «hewii  tadM|  Vested  ipfiliefili^ns  r 
of  Nelson  for  some  employment  during  a  apace  of  three 
years,  was  in  some  measare  relieve  by  the  warm  imereH 
many  of  bis  friends  took  in  bis  welfare,  among  whom  the 
Dube  of  Clarence,  (Jord  Coltii^wood,  and  Captain  Com* 
walljs  were  the  most  prominent.      What  conM  be  more 

{;ratiugto  a  mind  .so  conscious  of  its  own  ability,  than  the  foi* 
owing  official /epiy  to  his  request  from  the  Admirnlty : 

'fS\r,  I1iavere<5eived  yoar  Utter  expresiing  your  readiness  to 
senre,  and  I  have  rttd  the  same  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty.' 

He  was  at  last  roused  from  his  retirement  at  Boniham 
Thorpe,  where  lie  had  been  trying  to  diYert  Us  mind  with 
fartoing  occupations,  by  the  opemog  of  the  war  with  Ffiao^, 
in  1793.  With  what  different  ideas  an  dKcer,  eager  ffk 
employipent,  looks  on  the  commeneement  of  an  eventful  war^ 
from,  those  of  the  colder  blooded  politicko,  may  be-  cdU 
lect^d  from  his  letter  to  his  wife,  on  his  receiving  the  oom» 
mand  of  the  Agamemnon  of  ii4  guns,  at  this  period* 

*  Post  nuhihi  Pbcsbus^^The  Admiralty  so  shine  on  me,  that 
really  1  am  as  much  surprized  as  when  they  frowned.' 

The  Agamemnon  sailed  with  the  armament  under  Lord  Hood, 
for  the  Mediterranean:  the  proceedings  of  the*  fleet  were. 
detailed  if|  a  journal  from.  Captain  Nelson  to  the  Duke  of. 
Clarence,  On  the  29th  of  August,  in  the  same  year,*  Lord 
Hood  took  possession  of  die  arsenal  of  Toulon,  and  CapU 
Tselson  was  dispatched  to  Naples  to  procure  some  Neapolitan; 
troops  to  man  the  works,  which  were  threatened  by  therreueh 
republican  General  Carteaux.  During  this  visit  to  Naples, 
say  our  authors,  he  was  first  introduced  to  their  Sicilian  ma- 
jesties, and  being  lodged  in  tlie  house  of  the  British  ambasr 
sador,  he  commencen  that  friendship  with  Sir  W.  and  Lady 
Hamihon,  which  bad  so  powerful  an  infl|iepce|  both  over  hlB 
professional  and  private  life. 

After  the  tatving  of  Toulon,  Nelson  humorously  fx>m« 
plains  that  unless  parliament  grants  something  to  the  fleet,  Uie. 
Jacks  would  not  be  well  satisfied,  as  all  they  got  at  present 
was*  honour  and  salt-beef/ 

.  The  attention  paid  to  our  hcfro  as  weH  by  the  king  of 
Naples,  as  the  English  minister  at  bis  court,  was  highly  flair 
tering*  T^ie  first  engagement  that  took  place  between  th^ 
Agamemnon  and  the  enemy  is  of  so  gallant  a  nature,  that  we 
cannot  refrain  from  tjuotinga  statemenf  of  it  from  otie  of 
IsVbon*s  letterst    . 
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*  On  tbe  Sid  of  Oetober>  off  Sftrdinta,  having  odW  345  aien 
al  qonrtersy  we  fell  in-  with,  and  chased  tbe  foHowing  French  men 
•f  war  frpwi  Tonift—Melpomene,  44  guns,  400  oien ;  La  Mt- 
liearve,  44  guns,  400  men  ;  La  FortonSe^  44  gunb,  500  men ',  Le 
F<Miclet,24  guni,  320  men ;  and  a  brig  of  1 4  guns,  100  men.  The 
^aqpemnony  after  a  iking  of  near  four  hours,  so  disabled  tbe 
Melpomene,  (as  supposed)  she  being  apparently  in  a  sinking 
state,  that  tbe  other  ships  declined  bringing  the  Agamemnon  to 
action  again,  and  as  it  appeared  to  take  care  of  their  companion, 
since  jthey  bad  the  opcion  to  renew  the  ongagenent  for  three 
flours,  after  the  Melpomene  hauled  from  us.  Tbe  AgamemooA 
was  so  cut  to  pieces  as  to  be  unable  to  haul  the  wind  towards 
them.' 

-  Shortly  aftei  this  period^  the  impossibility  of  holding 
Toiftlon  became  evident ;  the  jealousies  of  our  Spanish  and 
Neapolitan  aUies^  and  the  stretigth  of  the  French  army  befori 
the  town^  amonnting  to  40/)00  men,  the  artillery  of  which 
was  cotnmanded  hy  Buonaparte,  then  a  captain,  all  conspired 
to  Ibiaeffect.  The  dreadful  scene  of  the  abaiidonnient  of  the 
"place  is  detailed  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Nelson  to  the  Duks 
of  Clarence. 

The  reduction  of  Corsica  followed,  in  which  Capt.  Nelsoq 
bore  a  most  active  part ; 

*  My  scnmen/  says  he>  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  *  are  now  what 
Briti$b  seamen  ought  to  be,  to  you  I  may  say  it,  almost  invin* 
ciblf  I  they  really  mind  shot  no  more  than  peas.' 

Ibixriug  eight  weeks  his  services  were  on  shore  while  besieging 
Ibastia.  At  the  siege  of  Calvi,  Nelson  was  wounded  in  the 
right  eye,  which  he  afterwards  lost,  though  at  the  time  he 
modestly  termed  it  in  his  dispatch  to  Lord  Hood,  *  a  little 
hurt/ 

Nothing  very  material  occurred  in  the  Mediterranean,  till 
Admiral  Hotham's  engagement  with  the  French  fleet,  on  tbe 
ISth  of  March,  1795  ;  though  this  was  not  a  brilliant  victory, 
Corsicsi,  and  perhaps  Italy,  were  saved  by  it.  In  the  course 
of  this  year,  his  majesty  appointed  Nelson  one  of  the  colonels 
of  marmes ;  during  the  greater  part  of  which  he  was  em- 
ployed in  cooperating  with  the  Austrians*  and  Sardinians  in 
die  north  of  Italy,'  whose  tardiness  but  ill  agreed  with  the 
activity,  personal  as  w  ell  as  mental,  of  the  English  captain. 

Towards  the  en<^  of  tlie  year  1795,  Captain  Nelson  was 
ordered  to  put  himself  under  the  command  of  the  present 
•.Earl  St.  Vincent ;  of  this  noble  officer.  Nelson  appears  to 
have  entertained  a  very  high  opinicm. 
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A  good  deal  of  ihformation.may  be  poilect^  from  the 
present  work  on  the  state  of  Italy  previous  jto  the  oaiopaiga 
of  1796;  the  good  will  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  dift 
spirit  of  die  queen  of  Naples,  while  uiisHp{>orted  -by  tt)ei» 
degenerate  governments,  were  but  weak  allies  against  tho 
unwearied  exertions  of  the  Frendi.  It  will  now  be  necessary 
for  us  to  pass  o«fer  the  remaining  services  of  our  hero,  while 
under*  the  comaiand  of  Sir  John  Jervis,  and  serving  chiefly 
on  the  coasts  of  Italy,  and  to  carry  our  reader  on  to  th# 
glorious  day  of  the  l4th  of  February,  1797,  in  which  Nelson 
bore  SD  conspicuous  a  share,  when  the  great  blow  was  given 
to  the  Spanish  navy  by  that  gallant  admiral. 

The  British  force  consisted  of  fifteen  sail   of  the  Isne^ 
amongst  which  were  two  ships  of    100  guns,  two  of  9^ 
eight  of  74,  one  of  64,  with  a  sloop,  a  cutter^  and  four 
frigates.    The   Spanish  fleet  of  twenty-seven  line-of-battle 
ships,  amongst  which   was  a   four-decker,   the   Santissima 
Trinidada,  136  guns:  six  three-deckers,  each  of  112;  two 
of  84,  and  eighteen  of  74,  with  ten  frigates  and  a  brig* 
The  Spanish  admiral,   wiiile   passing  Gibraltar,  bad  beeo 
informed,  that  the  British  fleet  consisted  of  only  nine  sail, 
and  had,  therefore,  passed  by  Cadiz  with  a  view  of  seeking 
«n  engagement  with  so  verjr  inferior  a  force ;  he  was  after-* 
wards  alarmed  by  a  fal^  signal  from  bis  look-out  frigatCj 
that  the  EngHsh  force  consisted  of  forty  sail.    This  intelli« 
gence  produced  great  trepidation  throughout  the   Spanish 
fleet.     Sir  John  Jervis,  whose  ships  during  the  night  bad  been 
drawn  together  in  tlie  most  compact  order  of  sailing,  waile^ 
for   the  dawn  of  day.    On  the  14th,  he  got  up  with  the 
enemy,  before  they  had  formed   a  regular  order  of  battle,. 
Captain  Troubridge  in  the  Culloden,  led  into  action;  a  few 
minutes  before  noon  the  firing  commenced  on  the  leading 
ffaip  of  the  enemy,  and  nine  of  his  ships  were  cut  off  Srom 
bis  line,  which  they  in  vain  attempted  to  rejoin.     So  much 
of  the  admiral's  j^atn  having  succeeded,  the  signal  was  made 
for  the  British  fleet  to  attack  in  succession.    The  Spanish 
admiral  attempted  to  ^in  his  ships  to  leeward  by  wearing 
round  the  rear  of  our  hue  ;  this  was  perceived  by  Commodore 
Nelson,  who,  to  prevent  the  scheme,  ordered  his  ship  to  be 
wore,  and  passing  between  the  Diadem,  Capain  Towry^  and 
the /Excellent,  Captain  CoUingwood,  got  into  action  with  the 
headmost,  and  of  course  leewardmost  of  the  Spanish  division^ 
which  were  the  Saotissima  Trinidada  of  136,  San  Josef  1 12, 
Salvador  1 12,  Sao  Nicolas  BO,  San  Isidro  74,  another  fiist*^ 
rate,  and  another  74.     In  this  dreadful^  contest  he  was  sup- 
ported by  Troubridge  in  the  Culloden ;  it  lasted  for  near  an 
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boor^  with  only  the«-occa8ionftl  respite  of  (he  Blenberm  pan- 
ing  betweeo  the  conflicting  parties  s  at  the  end  of  this  tijii# 
the  Salvador  and  S.in  Uidro  dropped  astern,  and  struck  to 
Captain  Collingwood,  who,  however^  as  Nelson  sajs^  *  pre* 
pared  rescuing  an  old  mesamate  and  Friend,  to  taking  poaae^^ 
aioo  of  beaten  eiiemies,  and  gallantly  poabed  up  with  every 
aail.'  The  Excellent  passing  on  for  the  S.  1  HniiladB,  tlie 
Captain,  Nelson's  ship,  resumed  her  station  alongside  the 
San  Nicolas  and  San  Josef ;  but  at  this  time  having  lost  her 
foretopmasti  being  wholly  unserviceable  for  the  line  or  chase. 
Nelson  called  for  the  boarders,  and  ordered  them  to  board. 
The  account  of  this  atrvtee  we  will  abatract  from  J^elsWa  _ 
own  words,  which  where  speaking  of  his  own  services^  are 
always  concise. 


'  The  soldiers  of  the  69tb  and  Lieutenant  Pierson  of  tbe  i 
regiment  were  tbe  foremost  in  this  service ;  the  first  itiaa  who 
jumi»ed  into  tbe  mizen-cbains  was  Captain  Berry ;  Captain  Miller 
was  also  io  the  act  of  going,  but  I  ottltred  h*m  to  remain.    A 
soldier  of  the  69th  hav  ing  broken  the  upper  <iuarr«r-^aHery  wiu^ 
^w^  junoped  in,  followed  by  myself  aod  others  as  fast  as  poir.. 
sible ;  the  cabin  doors  were  fastened,  and  tbe  Spanish  .offcen  , 
fired  their  pistols  at  tn  through  tbe  windows,  but  h^ving'bur^  . 
tbe  doors,  the  soldiers  fired,  and  tbe  Spanish  ComoKidore  felljtt 
retreating  to  the  quarteiMleck  ;  having  pushed  on  ip;  the  quarter* 
^eck,  I  found  Captain  Berry  in  posae«^oa.of  the. poop,  and  the 
Spanish  ensign  bauliug  down.' 

When  possession  of  the  San  Nicolas  bad  bten*  takeop  in.thiii  . 
gallant  way, 

'  I  directed  (says  >?elsou)  my  brave  fellows  to  board  tbe  San  - 
Josef,  a  fim>rate,  which  was  done  in  an  instant,  CaptaitrBem' 
assisting  mc  into  the  main-chains;  at  this  moment  e  Spani^ 
officer  looked  over  the  quarter-rail,  and  taid  they  anrrendcred. 
From  this  welcome  intelligence,  it  was  not  long  before  I  was  on 
the  qMarter<<leck,  when  the   Spanish  captain,   wKh  a  bended 
knee,  presented  me  hjs^word,and  told  me  the  adntiral  was  dying 
of  his  wounds  below.    J  asked  him  on  hisliohbur  if  t^eship  was  ' 
surrendered,  he  declared  she  w^»,  and  on  the  quartei^'^deck  of  a 
Spanish  first-rate,  extraordinary  as  it  inay  seem,  did  I  receive ' 
the  swoids  of  vanquished  Spaniards,  which  as  I  received,  I  gave . 
to  W.  Feamev,  one  of  my  bargemen,  wbo  put  them  Witb  the  * 
greatest  sang  troid  under  hfs  arm.    The  Victory  passing  saluted .: 
us  with  three  cheers^  as  did  every  slilp  in  tbe  fleet/ 

Such  was  the  share  Nelson  bore  in  tbe  memorable  battle 
off  Cape  St.  Vii?cent :   all  comment  on  bis  actiona  ooytfail; 
dav  would,  be  superfluous,    ile  fortunately  eeiSaped  widi  onli .  • 
aiev  bfttf^est  .   •   . 
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Some  dajB  previous  to  the  above  battfe,  Ndson  bad  beett 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-adoiiral^  but  his  promotion  did 
not  reach  bim  till  aher  that  event.  A  most  affectionate 
Jctter  fro(D  his  father  on  the  occasion  ctosea  the  first  vohime. 
He  wa3  created  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  presented  vidth 
the  .f^eedpQA  pf  Norwich  and  Bath  for  bis  aerviccs,  and 
comiplimeiUed  b;  tim  addresses  of  various  other  corporate 
bodies. 

CTole  amiinued.) 


A&T.  XI. — jt  Tour  through  Cornwallin  the  Autumn:^ 
160a.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  IVamer,  of  Bath.  Loodoot 
Wilkie  &  Robinson, 

TH  IS  tour  is  related  in  a  series  of  letters.  The  first  of  these 
is  dated  from  Ashburtoii,  to  which  place  the  writer  had  pro- 
ceeded by  the  high  road  from  Bath.  In  this  letter,  as  in  the 
resC  of  the  vohinie,  our  audior  mingles  matter  both  fresh  and 
afale,  old  and  new.  We  have  liberal  communications  from 
'  preceding  'writers,  interspersed  wiih  occasional  reflections, 
^it^  seasoned^  here  and  ther^,  with  such  anecdotes,  or  iokes,  ^ 
the  research,  or  the  memory  of  the  writer  could  fumisb.  Otit 
of  these  ingredients,  Mr.  Warner  has  composed  a  Cornish  tour; 
which,  in  this  age  of  desultory  reading^mayamuse  those  who  seek 
only  for  amusement ;  and  we  do  not  suppose  that  our  worthy 
i^utbor  designed  any  thing  more  than  to  produce  a  work  which 
might  please  sufiiciently  to  have  a  tolerable  sale. 

While  Mr.  W.  is  travelling  along  a  good  turnpike  road,  we 
$nd  him  doubting  whether  the  improvements  in  the  English 
highways 

*  ceold  be  fairly  considered  as  promotive  of  the  reo^Jiappiness 
ef  our  country.  Are  they  not,  said  we,  the  means  by  which 
luxury  spreads  her  poison  from  large  towhs  into  f  he  quiet  retreats 
of  rural  simplicity  ?  Have  tbey  not  a  tendency  to  injure  the 
morals  and  pervert  tbe  manners  of  the  country,  by  importing 
thither  tUe  vices  and  habits  and  fashions  of  corrupted  cities  ? 
Po  ibey  not  enable  tbe  i/lle  and  the  dissipated  to  overwhelm  the 
Sequestereil  abodes  of  contented  industry,  and  by  exhibiting 
new  and  dazzling  modes  of  life,  to  escite  expensive  etnulation* 
or  eiivious  dissatisfaction  ?  And  are  not  tbe  visits  ef  the.  rich 
and  eiriravagant  ramblers,  who  by  these  means  penetrate  with 
ease  into  tbe  most  remote  ref^esses  of  the  island,  invariably 
attended  #with  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  every  article  of  life,  Iti  the 
places  to  which  they  are  thus  perpetually  migrating  ?    it  is  true. 
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iodeed,  to  all  thU  may  be  answered,  tbat  the  present  convenif  ace 
of  travellings  throug\iout  EiigUnd  facilitates  the  intercourse  of 
diatanl  phcea;  gives  activity  to  the  internal  trade  of  f he  coun- 
try ;  and  abare  all,  improves,  promotes,  and  extends  civUitafion 
through  the  land.  Allowing  thas  much,  however,  I  would  still 
Qontend,  we  are  yet  without  sufficient  proqf  that  the  improve^ 
ments  in  our  public  roads  are  promotive  of  the  re^  happiness' 
of  our  country.  Frequent  and  intimate  m^re^u^  gives  wings 
to  corruption,  and  makes  that  licentiousness  general,  whicb^ 
without  its  aid,  would  be  only  partial.  Internal  trade,  beyond 
a  certain  limit,  is  the  parent  of  luxury  and  profuse  expense ;  of 
which  the  one  only  increases  our  wants,  and  the  other,  in  en- 
deavouring to  satisfy  them,  plunges  us  into  misery  and  min; 
and  civUkation  is  an  ambiguous  term,  being  either  a  good  or  an 
evil,  a  blessifl^  or  a  cune,  according  to.  the  degree  to  which  it 
has  arrived;  or  the  measure  which  it  has  exceeded.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  question  relating  to  the  happines  of  man  in  his  ag- 
gregate character  so  difficult  to  be  determined,  as  the  exact 
point  at  which  civilization  should  stop  in  order  to  produce  the 
gfieateat  posaiUe  degree  of  publiq  felicity.  To  me;  I  confess,  it- 
appears^  that  all  the  writers  on  political  economy  are  equally- 
distant  from  the  truth  in  their  reasonings  on  this  subject/ 

We  are  not  so  sceptical  as  Mr.  Warner  with  respect  to  the 
advautages  of  good  roads^  and  improved  modes  of  comnra* 
nication  between  man  and  mau.  The  more  facility  is  given 
lo  social  communication  or  to  commercial  exchange^  by  means' 
of  roads  and  canals,  the  more  will  the  general  comfort  of 
die  people  be  equalized,  and  the  industry  of  individuals  be 
excited.  locreaaed  facifities  of  communication  tend  to  aug- 
ment the  mass  of  knowledge  by  removing  the  obstacles  to 
ka  diffusion.  Where  roads  are  bad,  and  communication  slow 
and  difficult,  the  mass  of  information  is  confined  to  the  ca* 
^  pital ;  and  there  is  not  that  rapid  transition  of  sentiment  ^nd 
opinion  from  the  head  to  the  extremities  of  the  empire^ 
which  is  requisite  in  a  well-regulated  government ;  and  wilii-* 
out  which,  no  state  can  avail  itself  in  the  iooHt  advantagagg^ 
manner,  of  the  physical  and  moral  strength  cf  its  pop«iatioo«. 
When  Mr.  .Warner  supposes  that  '  frequent  and  intinaai^ 
intercourse  gives  wings  to  corruption,  and  makes  that  licen- 
tiousneas  general,  which,  without  its  aid,  would  only  be  par- 
jdai/  be  forgets  that  the  passions  and  appetites  are  not  pro* 
duced  by  the  throng  of  society,  but  are  c^|ually  strong  and 
nore  dangerous  in  the  shade  of  privacy.  The  presence  of 
a  man's  ieilow-creatures  is  alone  a  check  on  many  irregularis 
ties  of  conduct ;  and  public  opioion^  the  o{)efation  of  whicl\ 
18  most  felt  wh^re  individuals  are  most  numerous^  ajxl  com* 
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tnnmeatimi  most  rapitl,  is  ^  ittelf  i  grart  f^&ftUtuit  m  mupf 
vicious  propensities.     \' 

/  'Moralists  and  <ti^in^  have  oftMi  4iidfliged  ia  'vAgue  and 
etepty  dectioMtioii  figainst  luxuAf*  If  by  luxttry  they'  mean 
exces$  in  any  gratification,  it  is  certainly  a  vice  whidi  nieritt^ 
reprobation.  Bat  iii  this  senae,  the  vice  of  luaury  may  wttlh 
as  much  justice  be  ascribed  to  the  poor  man,  who  gets  d)naSk 
with  alcf  as  to  the  rich  man  who  s€ee{il  his  vrit  in  fiorgundy ) 
to  him  who  -eats  imm&derateh  ttf  a  single  dish,  as  to  him 
who  does  the  same  on  a  mdtipncity  of  viands.  AN  eseets  h 
had;  bnt  luxury  is  not  necessariVy  excess.  If  by  ioieory  w< 
mean  variety  and  costliness  of  enjoyments,  we  a^  Mr.  War* 
ner  and  any  other  divine,  in  what  the  sin  of  luxury  consists^ 
88  long  as  these  various  «nd  costly  enjoyments  are  temperately 
used?  A  man  may  make  his  dinner  at  a  table,  where  he  finds 
two  or  three  courses,  and  exhibit  mora  virtue  and  philosophy 
than  another  who '  dines  off  bae6u  and  eggs,  rio  man  is 
viciously  luxurious,  however  diversified  and  expensive  his 
modes  of  gratification  are,  as  long  as  his  pleasures  are  regu- 
late by  the  rule- of  temperance,  and  in  a  reasonable  propor^ 
tieo^to  Us  means. 

Internal  trado  may^he.called  '  the  parent  of  lus:ury  and 
expence.'  'Bat  ve  have  already  iieen  that  '  lujinry  and  ex* 
pence'  do  not  deserve  blame  as  far  as  the  one  and -the  other 
are  r^uhfe^  by  moral  rules,  and  proportioned  to  the  circura* 
stitncer  of  indmduais.  Bvevy  thing  may  be  abnsed ;  an! 
Kttlls  as  well  as  much,  poverty  as  well  us  wealth.  Jntemal 
trade,  coosiderc^d  in  its  general  operations  and  results,  must 
be  beneticial  in  proportion  as  it  is  extended.  For  the  wealth 
.of  individuals,  or  the  means  qf  improving  their  condition], 
jLiict  .increasing  their  .happiness,  must  be  augmi^nted  by  eveiY 
increase  in  ,the  |>rodpctive  powers  of  their  industry  or  capita^ 
iwfaieh  i#  piore  &vouced  by  the  stimulus  of  internal  (rade^  than 
4y  ally 'ollwr  cause. 

Oiiiliaatbn  is  not,  as  our  author  imagines,  '^  an  ambiguous 
'tertiif  anymore  than  hananity,  or  health,  or  happiness  are 
•aqih%tK>us  terms ;  nor  is  civilization  a  gockl  or  an  evil,  ac- 
cording^ f  of  *any -graduate  sctde.  Fer^very  d^ree  of  ctvTK>- 
fZation  is  good;  thong^h  a  less  degree  of  it  must  necessarily 
'be  a  lessgtybd  thana  greater  degree.  -If  we  consider  a  state 
of 'civilization,  as  opposite  to  one  of  ferocity  and  barbarism^ 
c^n  this  opposition  ever  be  carried  too  ftr,  or  is  there  any 
dangler 'lest  a  nation  should  ever  become  too  gentle  and  ha«, 
manef  (f  thf  re  be,  then  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  which 
are  part  of  the  greiit  scheme,  whicif  Providence  baa  forn?  '* 
Ybr  prolnoting  the'  tiv3isation  of  his  creatures,  and  f 
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fkrtng  lliem  in  di6  highet^  d^;ree  iiitld«  and  kiod^^  atniable, 
ought  to  be  the  object  of  our  aversion  aud  our  dread.  _  But 
let  u»  Qol  be  told  dut  man  must  be  deteriorated  if  ^be  is  civi* 
lized  b^f<md  a  certain  point.    The  acme^or  highest  {>ouit  of 
cwiliaatKH)  con  never  be'  attained  ;  but  the  nearer  approaches 
any  comoiuaity  makea  to  that  point,  the  greater  nuieit  be  its 
atock  of  real  bappineaa^  the  inore  pacific  its  councils^  end  the 
piore  wise  and  liberal  its  political  .iqstiUitions* 
.  When  Mr,  Warner  saya  that  to  him  '  it  apfp^rs  ih^laU  the 
writera  on  political  economy  are  equally  distant  froin,  the 
troth  in  tbeir  reasoning^,  on  this  aubje^t/  be  roa)^  pretensions 
to  an  extent  of  readii^  on  the  one  baodj»  and  to  a  force  of 
discrimination  on  the  other^  wbicb»  if  they  be  npt  adverse  tp 
tmtiiy  are  hardly  compatible  with  modesty. 

Mr.  Warner  remarks  with  a  little  toq  muc^'vei^^/ag^rtbat 

'  the  circumstance  of  its  modem  history,  which  reflects  the 
greatest  credit  upon  Ashburton,  Is  that  of  its  being  tbe'brrth- 
jpface  of  John  Dunning  lord  Ashburtonj  and  well  may  h  be 
proud  of  a  production  of  sucli  rare  vaTue^  and  extensive  otility, 
of  a  roan  of  such  great  natural  powers,  and  unusual  acquire* 
ments.  The  general  knowldlge  of  the  late  lord  Ashburtoo  was 
«a  solid  as  diTersified ;  and  his  acquaintance  with  every  branch 
of  human  information  that  bore  upon  bis  profession^  as  clear  aa 
■ft  was  profound/ 

'  It  is^a  pleasing  ctrcarostance  to  the  friends  df  Rci^ation  to 
vaflect,  that  the  great  mind  of  lord  Ashbur^oi^.may  be  added  lo 
the  preponderating  class  of  superior  intellect,  whif^  has  ac- 
kDOWled^;ed  and  asserted  the  divinity  of  our  religion.  I^Ie  was 
a  firm,  believer  of  Christianity,  a  belief,  I  doubt  not^  built  upon 
cool  conviction ;  since  be  has  been  heard  oAen  to  declare,  that 
.  if  the  evidences  in  favour  of  it  could  be  made  an  abstract  sub* 
ject  of  judicial  determination,  they  were  such  ai  would 'be  al« 
together  satisfactory  and  convincihg  t6"any  conrt  of  taw,  m 
vhich  they 'might  be  sifted,  end  tb  every  ehlightened  *j«ry  to 
whom  they  might  be  proposed.  As  his  lordabip  CMHinot,Ipre» 
sume,  bedf-nied  to  have  possessed  the  deepest*  and  mnstaeeurate 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  rw/esof  6ntdiaB€e,.tlie  argument  in 
.&iroor  of  the  authenticity  of  Etevelatian»  drawn  finqa.  tm  deda* 
jation,  is  as  compleat,  a&  such  a  apeciss.of  aa|pam«ni  ^an  be.* 

We  do  not  knqw  fronji  what  ^oi^rie  Afc.Warner  derive^ 
all  this  information;  but  we.  have  been  to^d  by  thp^e  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  lord,  Ashburton>  that  tie  was  not 
quite  so  void  of  scepticism  pa  certam  subjects,  a$  Mr*  W. 
asserts. 

We  .do  not  know  vyhether  tbe/antbor  intended  the  words» 
ties  ot  c\  he  has  marked  ini^Uc^  in  U^e  .fpII^Tiring  extract^  as  a 
ismostfer  :  ^       .  * 
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pun  or  equivoque.     If  he  did,  we  \iHaM  not  aikne  bim  to 

make  any  simitar  rftt^mpts.  ' 

*  There  canDOi  be  imai^i^cd  «  finec  picture  for  the  watery  eye 
^  «  pttCtne  epicure^  t)iaii  tlie  department  of  the  fishmongera  in 
Plyaiouih*I>M9k  market,  vfhiUt  tbis  article  of  food  is  inseasou/ 

AVhen  our  traveller  enters  Cornwall  he  is  gratified  by  the 
sight  of  some  oxen,  harnessed  to  the  plough  ;  and  he  tells  us 
tliat  '  whilst  the  hinds  are  driving  these  patient  alaves  along 
the  furrows,  they  continual  iy  cheer  them  with  convenation^ 
denoting  approbation  and  pleasure.'  This  conversation  be- 
tween the  hind  and  the  ox  imprensed  Mr.  Warner's  mind  witk 
the  idea  of  the  time  when  the  present  laws  of  ibe  natural 
world  will  be  reversfed,  and  <  the  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the 
iamb  and  the  leopard  with  the  kid/ 

The  nudity  of  the  Cornish  scenery  caused  our  author  to 
bid  '  adieu  to  all  the  features  of  the  pictaresque/  and  to 
^uit  *  the  entertainments  of  taste  for  the  gratification  of  dry 
CHriosity.*      But  Mr.  Warner  very    sagely   observes^'  that 

•  Nature  is  a  wise  and  thrifty  houitacift;  who,  with  ^judtciww 
iropartiatity,  equalizes  the  advantages  of  every  place,' and  wrth 
.  a  strict  jitatide  aenie.^'  her  favours  of  one  kind^  when  she  has  Ia<- 
vished  her  bovinty  in  another  way.' 

Wo  -are  happy  to  find  that  a  gentleman  of  Mn  Warner's 
comprehensive  mind  appravei  of  the  proceedings  of  natniv^ 
and  acquits  this  '  wise  and  thrifty  housewife*  of  any  injustice 
in  her  conduct.  But,  we  beg  leav«  to  ask  him  what  jtesHee 
has*  to  do  with  favours  and  bounty.  It  is  the  property  of 
jtistice  to  give  to  every  one  his  due ;  but  ^vours  and  botmty 
are  the  gratuitous  acts  of  a  Beneficent  Mind.  Justice  has  a 
.  regard  to  claim  or  to  desert;  but  we  do  not  see  how  that 
,  claim  canbeestablished^  or  that  desert  proved,  either  by  the 
xicb  Devonshire  valiies  or  the  bleak  Cornish  moors*  ., 

•Ml.  Waroer  has  filled  up  three  or  four  pages  of  his  toar 
with  an  account  of  the  Edystohe  light- house,  for  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  indebted  to  that  convenient  repository 
of  information,  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia. 

We  cannot  conceive  for  what  purpose  Mx.  W.  slioold  have 
inserted  the  story  about  the  <  lammy  pie/"  at  p.  14) ,  2,  unl-ess 
it  were  to  excite  the  nausea  of  his  readers,  which  the  cofi- 
clusion  will  not  ftiil  to  do.  Mr.  W.  celebrates  the  beauty^ 
freshness^  and  roundoess  of  form,  of  the  Cornish  fair  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  life,  and  one  of  his  friends  ascribes  it  to  a 
cause  which  we  should  not,  at  first  sigbt^  have  supposed  to 
bave  had  much  share  in  tb^  production. 
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*  A  peciiKar  sni^olhiieftg  in  the  texture  of  their  skniy  k«  AAMOf 
and  healthy  colour^  were  too  ohviouii  not  to  attract  oor  attention  ; 
nor  could  we  at  all  account  for  such  appearances  in  women  ex- 
<pi>sed  to  the  external  air  so  much,  and  condemned  to  such 
nomely  fare  as  this  hardy  race  are,  till  we  understood  Iron  an 
intelligent  friend  tb«t  they  arpse  from  the  oily  nature  of  their 
common  diet,  which  coniiists  chiefly  of  pilchards.  He  con- 
firmed his  remark  by  assuring  u<i,  that  he  had  seen  the  same  . 
efiects  produced  by  the  same  mode  of  living  in  different  parts 
of  the  world ;  and  that  on  the  peninsula  of  India  in  particular 
^ey  were  strikingly  observable  in  the  people  who  inhabiled  the 
«ea  coast  of  Malabar,  where  a  similar  fish  diet  occasioned  the 
Jike  plumpness  of  form,  and  delicacy  of  the  external  cuticle. 
Saidc  as  the  pilchard  may  be  esteemed  by  those  who  ar^  unac^ 
customed  to  eat  it*  >et  throughout  Cornwall  it  is  considered  as 
the  greatest  delicacy ;  and  happy  is  it  thai  taste  goes  hand  in 
Jhand  with  necessity  in  this  instance,  for  I  know  not  what  would 
become  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  here,  if  they  turned 
with  disgust  from  an  article  which  constitutes  their  cluef  sup- 
port. It  is  gratifying  to  observe  how  they  enjoy  ths  only  dish 
on  which  they  can  depend  with  any  certainty  for  a  sufficient 
.ipeal ;  and  though  the  fastidious  epicure  might  shrink  back  with 
•one  abhorrence  (irom  a  Cornish  peasant's  table,  which  rarely 
exhibits  more  than  a  dish  of  pilchards  chopt  up  with  raw  onions 
and  salt,  diluted  with  cold  water,  eaten  with  the  fingers*  ai^l 
accompanied  with  barley  or  oaten  cakes ;  vet  I  confess  we  never 
oootemplated  these  honest  people  round  their  board,  blest  with 
a  good  appetite,  and  contented  with  what  they  had,  widMNit 
>catcbing  the  infection  of  hunger,  and  being  willing  to  partidce 
of  their  humble  fare.  As  the  pilchard  forms  the  most  impor- 
tant article  of  the  food  of  the  Cornish  lower  classes,  and  as  it  is 
a  migratory  fish,  continuing  on  the  coast  only  for  a  few  summer 
months,  it  is  an  object  with  the  cottagers  to  secure,  during  this 
•eiison,  a  sufBcient  quantity  of  pilchards  for  their  winter  cori- 
si|mption,  when  they  are  absent  from  the  coast.  For  this  pur- 
fjose,  each  cottager  (on  an  average)  lays  by  about  1000  fish, 
which  are  salted,  and  either  packed  together,  or  hung  up  sepa- 
rately. The  quantity  of  salt  necessary  for  this  process  is  about 
•even  pounds  to  the  hundred  fish,  which,  till  the*  late  'rise  hn 
tile  duty  of  that  article,  might  be  procured  at  three-baif^nce 

K'  pound ;  and  the  whole  stock  cured  at  an  eipenoe  of  Ss.  9d, 
i  Umpora  mutantur ;  s^lt  is  now  increased  to '4d  per  pound, 
end  1000  fish  caou<it  be  cured  -tinder  1^.  3f.  4c{.  a  sum  of  ter- 
rifying, if  not  of  unattainable  magnitude  to  a  n^in  who  only 
gets  six  or  at  the  most  seven  shillings  for  bis  weekly  labour, 
ivhich  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  for  a  peasant  about  the  Land^ 
Eiul.  Perhaps  the  ingenuity  or  malign] ty  of  man  never  sug- 
^gosted  an  impost  so  oppressive  to  the  lower  classes,  particularly 
of  the  county  we  are  at  preseiit  interested  in»  as  this  unnatncal 
addition  to  the  duty  upon  one  of  the  most  necessary  articles  ef 
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)ife.    lodeed  we  found  the  peasantrf  and  fishermen  imfficienUy 
sensible  of  the  bur^then,"  and  we  blessed  God,  that  we  were  not  ' 
the  financiers  who  k^d  invented  an  imposition  that  excited  tiiose 
murmurs,  not  loud  but  deep,  which  met  our  ear,  on  this  ac- 
count^ wherever  we  went.' 

We  entirely  agree  with  our  traveller  in  reprobating  the 
augmentation  of  the  tax  on  salt;  than  which  one  more  ge- 
nerally oppressive  and  conaequendy  impolitic  was  hardly  ever 
devised  by  any  government. 

The  following  inatqnce  of  fool-hardiness,  which  is  related 
by  Mr.  W.  will/we  hope,  not  be  repeated;  and  we  estract 
it  as  a  caution  to  others  who  might  be  inclined  to  make  the 
attempt. 

*  The  promontory  W  the  Land^s  End  thrusts  itself  into  the 
waves  in  a  wedge*like  form,  gradually  tapering  towards  a  point, 
till  it  meets  the  waves.  About  two  hundred  yards  before  it  ter- 
minates, a  sudden  depression  takes  place  In  its  surface,  which 
continues  falling  with  a  pretty  rapid  descent  for  some  distance. 
Tke  southern  side  of  this  portion  of  the  promontory  is  absolnteAy, 

Eerpendicular;  its  base  covered  with  masses  of  rock,  whieh  at 
igfa  tides  and  in  stormy  weather  are  mingled  with  tbe-surf. 
Its  greatest  width  does  not  exceed  50  yards ;  and  its  elevation 
above  the  water  cannot  be  less  than  250  feet.  Common  pro- 
dence  would  seem  to  interdict  an  approach  to  the  point  over 
tueh  a  dangerous  passage  as  this,  by  any  other  mode  than  that 
ci  walking.' 

But  a  traveller  who  visited  the  spot  the  year  before  our 
Wthor,  had  the  temerity  to  attempt  this  perilous  vvay,  hf  a 
more  ostentatious  mode  than  that  of  pedestrian  security. 

*  He  was  mounted  on  a  valuable  spirited  horse,  aod  had  pro- 
ceeded to  the  declivity  just  mentioned,  though  the  animal  be* 
fore  he  reached  it  had  evinced  every  mark  of  astonishment  at 
the  novelty  of  the  scene  before  him.  Here  the  guide  requested 
him  to  dismount,  but  in  Tain;  the  glory  ^  the  adnevement  of 
reaching  the  last  rock  on  horseback  preponderated  over  every 
representatiqn  of  danger,  and  on  he  rode.  With  some  difficulty 
he  prevailed  on  his  horse  to  carry  him  to  the  point;  bMt  the 
mingled  roar  of  the  wind  and  wave:},  and  the  horrid  forms  of 
the  rocks,  which  lift  their  craggy  heads  on  all  sides^  so  terrified  ~ 
the  beaat  that  he  became  unmanageable.  He  snorted,  plungedi 
reared,  and  exhibited  every  symptom  of  ungovernable  fear. 
The  eentleman,  convinced  too  late  of  his  rashness  and  folly, 
turned  him  to  the  main  land,  and  spurred  him  forwards.  In- 
sensible, however,  to  every  thing  but  the  impression  of  dread, 
the  animal  curvetted  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice.  The  fate  of 
the  rider  hung  upon  a  moment.    He  threw  himself  with  deipe* 
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ration  on  the  ground  from  the  hack  of  his  horse,  which  the  neac# 
-instant  piling^  down  the  precipice,  and  was  dashed  to  atoms 
Hbt  guides  afterwards  recovered  the  bridlie  and  saddle  by  d^ 
scending  on  the  northern  side  of  the  pointy  and  passing  througb 
a  perforation  at  the  bottom,  to  the  rocks  on  which  the  aninul 
bad  fallen.  Tiie  onlj  particuUrs  we  could  learn  of  his  rider, 
were,  that  he  was  taken  up  more  dead  than  alive,  with  terror*, 
and  that  his  nervous  system  had  been  so  ^aken  by  the  adinea- 
f  are,  as  still  to  remain  in  the  most  shattered  state/ 

We  are  happy  to  find  Mr.  Warner  adding  his  testimony  to 
the  improved  habits  and  manners  of  the  Cornish  miners. 

'  The  customs  which,  some  years  ago,  brutalized  the  miners 
of  Cornwall,  and  kept  them  in  a  state  little  better  than  that 
of  savages,  are  now,  in  a  great  measure,  exploded;  the  despe* 
late  w>estUog.  matches,  for  prizes,  that  frequetiUy  termin^Qtd 
ia  death  or  mutilation ;  the  inhuman  cock-fights,  which  robbed 
the  mioeia  of  what  little  feeling  they  possessed,  and  often;ieft 
them-plunged  in  debt  and  ruin;  the  pitched  battles  which  were 
fought  between  the  workmen  of  different  miAes  or  difierent'  pa* 
rishest  and  constantly  ended  in  blood ;  and  the  riotoos  r^irelrngs 
held  on  particular  days,  when  the  gains  of  labour  were.. aiwii^a 
dissipated  in  the  most  brutal  debauchery,  are  now  of  very,  rafe 
4>ccurrence,  and  will  probably,  in  the  course  of  ^  few  year^,  he 
i^ply  remembered  in  tradition ;  the  spots  where  these  scenes  of 
disorder  were  held,  being  now  indexed,  and  a  great  part  of 
tShcni  covered  with  the  bi^itations  of  the  miners/  •    *, 

This  moral  amelioration  is  ascribed  to  the  Wesleian  MV- 
Ihodists.  It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  have  an  opj^rtunity  0f 
recording  any  instance  of  the  good  deeds  of  this  busy  s^c^ 
In  another  part  of  his  work  Mr.  W.  mentions  other  agenU 
besides  those  of  spiritual  admonition,  which  seem  xto  .havjs 
Jiad  their  share  in  sphering  the  ancient  Comisb  modes.    ' 

"  With  the  disappearance  of  their  language,  the  Cornish  have 
lost  almost  all  those  provincial  peculiarities  in  customs  sqU 
amusements;  which  distinguished  them  from  the  inhabitants  bf 
other  English  counties.  Their  dangerous  wrestling  and  hurlii% 
matches  are  now  of  much  rarer  occurrence  than^faeretofore ; 
the  spirit^  of  eport  has  nearly  evaporated,  and  that  of  industry 
supplied  its  place.  The  occvpation$  in  the  mning  countries  ill 
y^the  tifne  qf  those  engaged  in  them  too  tffedudly  to  allow  l^' 
'prefer  prolonged  revels,  or  frequent  festivities  i  and  in  the  other 
'^rts  or  Cornwall,  the  constant  pursuits  of  steady  ISour  Iqie 
banished  the  traditional  times  and  seasons  of'  vulgar  riot  and  diis^" 
jtation* 

_^  Trade  and  commerce,  by  stimulating  the  industry  of  na- 
tions^wHTbe  uFtTmately  found  to  be  very  active  and  powetTuI 
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tauBes  in  augmenting  not  only  their  wealth  but  {heir  stoc^ 
of  CDoral  worth.  We  shall  here  take  leave  of  Mr.  Warner^ 
^lishing  him  as  much  pleasure  in  bis  next  excursion^  t»  he 
appears  to  have  experienced  in  his  Cornish  tour. 
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Avt.  1«.— TTte  Dutki  &f  the  Clergy;  a  Sermon,  preached  at  the  VkiAit^  ' 
,     tkmofthe  Roa.  James  PiUpoit,D.  D.  Archdeacon  of  Bi^h,  &n  Weir 
neidayf  June  HTth,  IHtO.    By  the  Ren.  R.  Warmer,  Curate  vf  Bt^ 
Jamais,  Bath,    and  Rector  tf  Greai  Chaffkld,  WiU$.      Loadote, 
Wilkie  and  Rubwsoiii  1810,^  Qvoii  Ijl  6d, 

THJ  S  sermon  was  not  ill  adapted  to  the  oeeaewn  on  whieh  it  wf» 
preached.  The  topics  of  eulogy  and  exhortation  which  are  com-. 
-  mon  at  such  times  are  brieflyand  plainly  touched ; — and  the  spirit 
of  the  discourse  is  sufficiently  liberal  except  towardr  a  certafh 
ehSs  of  piersons,  itlio  happefi  to*  think  difierentT^  firom'  Mr. 
Warner,  and  of  whom  be  says,  m  a  style  of  decTamatloh>'whi<ft, 
if  if  be  tolerated  in  the  pulpit,  ought  to  be  a  little  chastened, 
When  it  is  published  from  the  press,  that  they  are  '  unrepreued 
by  evidence,  tmtibaied  by  candour,  unsatisfied  with  fact ;'  that  they 
'  stoop  to  the  moist  abject  subterfuges,*  *  clamour  mth  the  loudest 
insolence,*  that  they  are  '  malignant  in  mtcntion^  and  inflamed 
with  the  •  lust  of  mischief*  Naw,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
our  zealous  preacher  is  here  effusing  his  spiritual  wrath  against 
an  im»»ginai7  foe.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
any  anti^revelationists  at  present  in  this  country,  who  merit  the 
invective  which  Mr.  W.  has  so  liberally  bestowed.  Besides,  Mr* 
W.  should  consider  that  the  true  Christian  spirit, is  not  that  wbtck 
rot/f  either  against  Turks,  Jews,  or  Infideh.  AH  are  children  of 
the  same  common  father;  and  if  they  are  not  thought  too  uo^ 
worthy  to  be  named  in  the  prayers  of  the  established  church^'* 
surely  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  assailed  by  the* 
anathemas  of  her  mhii'sters.  The  constitmion  of  the  human, 
.mind,  the  glorious  work  of  wisdom  infinite,  wiU,  we  truii^  b€ar 
testimony  to  the  assertion  that  belief,  or  disbelief,  is  rather  the 
^iftct  of  necessity  than  of  choice.  Bfotb  are  indeed  invo- 
luntary;  and  therefore  to  ascribe  either  the  one  or  the  other  to 
maSljgnky  of  intention,  is  (o  exhibit  no  Uncertaia  mailt  of  a  mind 
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not,  mach  enlareed  by  knowledge,  aud  of  a  heart  but  little 
imbued  with  moderlitioD.  That  Christian  has  been  brought  iip 
rather  at  the  fbet  of  Gamaliel  than  of  Jesus,  who  cannot  extend 
the  right  hand  of  kindness  and  beneficence  to  every  fauman  being, 
under  heaven.  How  indeed  can  the  religionist,  who  is  taughjt 
to  call  God  his  Father,  presume  to  limit  his  goodness,  and  to 
jnthhold  bia  merey  from  any  ef  his  ehildfeo  ?  Is  thisKt^ipNaA 
Jesus,  who  said  that  in  his  Father's  house  there  were  many  man- 
sions ;  and-  in  these  mansions  is  there  likely  to  be  any  want  of 
room  for  those  who  think  differently  frotn  Mr.  Warner,  or  from 
any  member  of  the  English,  the  Romish,  or  any  other  church  ? 

Aet.  IS.^*  Ber  J^fein  im  Zeitlichen  alt  dot  mittel/  SfC,     Temporal 

Induitry^  the  Meant  ef  practiting  Christian  Beneficence,  ^  Sermon^ 

preached  en  the  11th  of  March,   1810^  in  the  German,  Lutheran 

.  Chisel,  in  LUtla  Ayl^  Street,  London,  at  the  requett  (f  the  Society 

fir  the  Smmf^  of  Fordgnert  in  Dietrest^    B^  Chrittian  EmeOui 

AMguttut  Schvft^  Fattor  ef  the  OermoMf  Lutkeren  Congregatiatt, 

.Xoodoli,  i^iMchery  ^ipcadilly. 

THE  author  has  taken  his  text  from  Ephes.  iv.  28.  and  haa 
tfcated  the  sulject  with  ability  and  pathos.     We  give  th6  follow* 
1^       ing  passage  in  order  to  induce  some  of  our  readers  to  bestow  thei^ 
mite  to  the  funds  of  this  excellent  institution : 

*  If,'  says  the  preacher  to  hia  auditors,  ^  the  society  for  the 
rcfief  of  foreigners  in  digress  is  necommended  to  your  affectioDs 
by  the  purpose  for  whidi  it  was  established,  how  muchnior? 
must  it  attract  your  regard  from  the  many  beneficeni  acts  wbich 
it  has  already  performed,  and  which  it  is  performing  every  week* 
Notwithstanding  its  very  circumscribed  means,  it  has  already . 
^  either  removed  or  alleviated  the  distresses  of  n\any  hundreds  it 
mifortuDate  strangers^  iroai  every  region  of  ihe  globe.  It  already, 
bestows  a  weekly  allowanceon  more,  than  fifty  poor  persoBfb 
whom  age  or  infirmilies  have  rendered  incapable  of  work.  It 
has  mioistered  coonsal  and  solace  to  nuaaerous  sick  and  maiosed  - 
in  -the  puUic  hoMpitak,  or  in  other  places ;  it  has  procurtd  for 
many  a  long  wisbed-fer  return  to  their  native  Jand ;  and  it  hai 
provided  others  with  the  meana  pf  gainiiig  an  honast  livelihood* 
In  this  society  the  ignorant  have  found  ar  faithful  counselkH^  and 
the  innocent  captive  a  deliveraBce  from  oppression/  'Ara 
not  tbese^siifficient  J>rooft  of  the  real  excellence  of  the  institu- 
tion, and.  of  the  rtrong  claims  which  it  has  to  the  support  o^ 
eviery  lover  of  his  species  f 

Subscriptions  are  received  by  W^Vaughan,  Esq.  TVeasor^i 
Dunster  Court,  Mincing  Lane ;  and  by  Charles  Murray,  £s^4. 
Secretary,  No.  21»  Bircbin  Laoa»  Com  BiU. 
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POUTICS.  -       "^ 

AUT.  t^-^An  Ea^ponii&n  of  $h€  Conduct  tf  France  Ummrdi  Ametkat 
iUuslnted  hjf  Comb  decided  in  the  Council  of  Prigu,  By  Ismk 
GoidifUth,  Notory  PubUc,  Author  of  <  tke  Crim€$  of  Cakinets/ 1^.  ^ 
Jt'kird  Edition^  Bvo.    LoqcIod^  fUchardsoily  1810. 

WHEN  the  cotidact  of  the  French  goreranlent  towards  Ame- 
rica is  compared  with  that  of  the  British  gbveroment,  the  in« 
justice,  bad  faitfay  and  enormities  of  every  description«^of  which 
Buonaparte  and  his  mmisters  have  been  guilty,  are  placed  in  a 
very  striking  Hght.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cpmpare  the  con- 
duct of  America  towards  If  ranee,  and  towards  this  country,  we 
perceive,  in  the  first  instance,  nothing  but  cringing  servility 
and  fawning  acquiescence  under  every  species  of  vexation,  tf 
plunder,  and  of  violence;  atid,  in  the  other,  swasgeringmenacie 
and  clamorous  comptaint  either  for  petty  ^ii^ufiM,  orer^fbr 
fancied  wrongs.  The  Americans  submitted,  with  bardly  a  mur- 
mur of  opposition,  to  the  atrocious  piracies  and  indeOnite  ravage 
Virhrch  were  perpetrated  agtihst  theilr  comm^ce  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Berlin  and  the  Milan  decrees.  But,  when  the  British  . , 
government,  issued  Us  order  in  council,  bf  Nov.  17,  1?07,  the 
Americans  raised  a  loud  clamour  abbut  the  infliction  of  theh: 
independent  rights  and  the  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.     . 

'Two  enemies,'  says  Mr.  GoUsmtth,  *  are  c<>nteading:  the' 
Americans  are  perfectly  neatrala  to  the  quarrel ;  but  for  some 
reiason  kaown  ou2v  to  .themselves,  they  submit  fuittiy  (o  the 
•  restraints  arbitrarily  imposed  on  them  by  tbeonf ;  and  when  tlie 
o^Aer  tells  them  you  $ihail  not  lend  my  enemy  a  sword,  with  which 
he  tiieans  to  acccftnplish  my  destruction ;  thcy  complain  bitterly 
of  this  prohibition.^ 

We  semember  the  noise  and  uproar  that  were  oocastencd  m 
Ateerka,  by  the  aeaicfa  which  was  made  in  one  >or  two  instanott 
forEngtish  aeamoi  ou  board  ships  ^  Ihc' United  States.  Bat, 
haiidr^s  of  American  seamen  taicen  on  board  of  Britich  mer« 
cbantneo  are  now  pnaooers  in  France. 

'  They  have  been  reclaimed  by.  the  American  ministers, but  in 
vain.  About  twelve  months' ago,  some  few  were  liberated;  bui 
the  order^as  cottntermanded,  and  they  were  retaken. 

['  It  may  perhaps  be. argued,  ^nd  with  ^,  degree  oi pflam^ikiUty^ 
by  tbose  uoacquainted  with  the  laws  of  nations,  that  these 'Ame- 
ricanly neutrals,  wore  found  en  board  the  9kifB  of  an 'enemy*  ;'^ 
thifc  Would  be  correct,  if  they  had  been  found  od  board  an  ene- 
nij^s  ship  qf  par,  but  they  were,  on  board  .werchaat  ships.    But,-  • 
granting  that  which,  on  no  principle  of  the  law  Df  nations^  can 
be  granted,  that  this  conduct  of  the  French  governmeiit  towafdi' 
these  podr  individual  Amedcam-could  be  palliated  or  e^cuse^;  ' 
what  ahall  we  say  to  the  clamour  raised  67  the  partisans  of 
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America  a^inst  the  seizure  from  the  Chesapeake  of  ISntiii 
aeamen,  acknowledged  descrtqrf  from  Britisk  ships  of  war  !  ! 

*  When  Buonaparte  wa»  at  Bayonne,  in  May  1808,  organh:* 
}n)2r  robbery  ^nd  murder  in  Spain ;  an  American  vessel  arrived  al 
I/Oi.ffnt,  UQder  a  fl^g  of  truce  from  her  own  govemmenly  wUh 
dispatches  for  Oeneral  Armistrong^  and  a  bag  of  comaFierpial 
letters  on  board,  and  also  a  messenger  (Lieutenant  Noursc.) 
7^  vessel  was  to  proceed  imineii)i.ately. to  S^lan^y  «f  she  )iaa 
clearly  a  rieht  to  do  as  a  i\eutral- 

/  '  lu  the  first  place^  the  vessel  was  embargoed  :  the  messengOTp 
]t>owever,  ^as  allowed  to  proceed  to  Paris ;  but  the  dispatcbea 
ivere  sent  jto  the  ^mpf  ror,  for  his  previous  perusal,*  and  were 
not  till  afbrtnight  a/\efivar^s  tmpspiiit^  to  General  Armstronr* 
iSQch  an  independent  situation  does  the  Am/erican  minister  hoTd 
at  Paris ;  and  such  profound  rega/d  has  the  n^agnanipaoua  Napo^ 
leon  for  the  rights  of  neut^'al  and  allied  nations !  i  - .    ' 

f  The  commetcjal  ban:  of  letters  was  forwarded  to  the  officf 
of  Fouch^,  Minister  of  General  Police,  where  the  letters  being 
read,  about  one  half  were  delivered,  and  the  other,  because, 'aa 
u  supposed,  they  contained  some  political  remarksi  were  sup« 
pressed,  '.     * 

V  ^  Ueptenapt  Nf^ui^sj^  ^l^ougl^  living  dispatches  foi^  the  Axne^ 
jican  Envoy  in  London,  was  detained  six  week  i^  Paris. 

^  A  similar  circum^^tance  in  the  case  of  another  flag  of  trup^, 

sirbich .  arrived  at  Havre  some  time  ai^er;  faut  things  of  this 

'   jkind  do  not  transpire  in  America.    The  agents  in.  Europe  of 

.   tf&e -Americaiji  government  have,  in  general,  too  great  a  predi* 

,  lection  for  thieir  au«ust  ally,  Xo  make  a  faithful  report  of  such 

infamous  transactions.'  * 

In  the  App^^dix,  Mr.  Goldsmith  b^s  given  casea  of  pumerbi)p 
'Aiinefican  vessels,  whi^h  have  been  seized  and  condeitined  by 
the  French  government,  in  express  violation  of  the^  conven* 
tioki  betwieen  (bar  government  and  the  United  Statea,  in  Septem* 
ber>^^800  ;  and  many  of  them  in  chrcumatancei,  to  which  oven 
the  rigid  regnlatiotis  if  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  cdnkhnot 
>e^applic4. 

The  present  ^Ej^positionf  clearly  develops  the  flagrant  ag- 
gressions of  France  on  the  commerce  and  independence  of 
Ainerica ;  btit  w6  think  that  much  of  the  evil  may  be  ascribed 


'  «  fa-  the  offtce  of  tbs  French  mmifter  for  Feretgn  Affairs,  there  is  a 
eeH*e(ioD  of/at'</im//V<Vian|lreMiOBBof  the  varioiiB^aii4^wiHfbgs  endems 
eS  tovereifiis*  ssioiat^rf,  and  of  all  distinaiiiithed  meo  in'  ^urops  end  in 
lamerica.  3aoiiapartf  ba«  neither  pneb  diAculty  nor  qnaliDS  of  conscienfe 
tb  op^o  difpetebes  addresked  to  ministerB  aceredited  to  him.  _By  siiiQb  neasa 
be'procarcd' easily  the  burr^ndlv  of  Ma|:deburgh«>-a  forged  letter,  piirpbrtiiia 
to  1^  frcfm  the  king  of  Fruima,  ordered-  Qenerat  Klvrt,  the  governor^  to  cti. 
eoflto  th^t  rortrMiw  and  to  join  t^  kiiig  on  the  Oder  1  This  letterma  sealed 
^th  a  seftl  tesemblinf  that  <^  pie  Ung.of  fjrt|&sia..  %b^  govaraor  i^ 
Ihereforay  eatily  imposed  upon*'  .     i       - 


i.-t . 
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•ti>v.t]K  «oeiiki^g  pusiUanimity  ef  thc^  American ,Kpyernment  \n 
bex. intercourse  wit|]  Bupnaparte  and'hismmisfers.  A  govern* 
.neni.  which  cteaaea  to  act  with  dignity,  will  soon  cease,  to  be 
/expected.      '  .  ^ 

lAnT.  i6,-^Th€  Spirii  tf  the  Moment eawH^  cantidered:  orcn  Aji^i 
*'  fi^m^t%e  Pasti0tt9  to  the  Judgment  of  EngUshmen.    By  a  Mm  qf 

*  <  Kn'ii    Loodoo,  G.  Robinsoa,  1810,  8M.pp«39. 

THEItEare  many  exccllenf  general  reflectiopa  in  tbispam* 
.pb)|Et,^ttt  sQipe  of  them  are  rather  too  meupbysical  and  refined 
'  for  popular  apprehension*    We  beartily  agree  with'  the  aensib)< 
"  apd  patriotic  writer,  that  '         - 

.^tbbaei  who  feel  disposed  to  correct  the  innproprieties,  or  to 

'  feforrh  the  abuses^  which  may  have  crept  by  degrees  into  «dy 
^tabMsbed  ft|rm  of  government,  can  never  pursue  a  more  dan« 
gerous,  nor  a  more  ruinotis  system^  rn  order  to  procure  sodesii^ 

'  file  sto  hff^t,  than  one  which  is  founded  on  the  opetationa  of  the 

'  pasi^ions/ 

We  also  agre^  with  the  author  that  '  defamation  Is'  the  efifa- 

^  racteriUid  vice  of  the  age  ;'  and  that»  though  there  is  no  v9ce 

m9re  yije^  there  is  no  one  which  is  more  generally  countenance. 

No  writings,  whetHei"  jx>litical  or  critical,  seem  to  be  reail  with 

such  luxury  of  gust  as  those,  whose  main  object  it  is  l6  loil^er 

tiie  general  estimate  oT  individual  respectability.    Defamation 

.  is  the  &vouri(6  rtue  He  guerre  with  Jacbbins  iina  Anti-jacobH)S| 

and  both  parties  have  within  the  last  twenty  years  employe^  it 

with  so  much  efficac^,;  as  to  sink  almost  every  ihan  of  vlrtuej^  6t 

of  talents,  either  on  ohe  side  or  the  other,  to  the*  level  of  vulgar 

infamy.    Some  of  our  demagogi^es  of  a  certain  ^hool  Imivc 

*.  lately  learned  t^  deaUout  their  de&matioi],  not  only  in  re- 

<    tail,  but  iu'  the  gross ;  and  have  slandered  the  whole  Hoiise  of 

.:  Commons,  as  if  they ^ were  a. mass  of  unprincipled  hirelings  and 

.  pickpockets.    But  we  cannot  see  bow  the  great  interest  of  the 

•  .CQuntry  is  to.be  prooigted  by  merging  the  whole  body  of  the 
:    ^^ii(Qnal.repre^enta^iveJn  the  abyss  of  popular  cohtempt.  There 

are,  no  doubt,  great  djsfects  in  the  mode,  in  which  some  of  the 

- -rmflmben  of  the  Hou^  of  Commons  arecbosep,  and  there  diay 

*  ^  be:many  veaal  and  .corrupt  individuals  in  that  assedibly  ;.but 

:    ^heioe  iSi  neverthiple«s»«  large  stock  of  wisdom  and  qf  woith,;w^icli 

ought  to  redeem  the  character  of  this  august  body,  from' the 

virulence  of  indiscriminate  abuse.  The  writer  of  the  present  work 

;  ftrgneain  favour  of  the  fouch-coot^sted.privil^^es  ot  parliament,. 

^  '«ot  faom  the 'force  of  precedent,  but  frpm  consiaera^taeps  «f 

.  utility.     He  thinks  the.m  conducive  to  the  public  good.     • 

'  Aiit.  16i— Brief  Treaiite  on  the  Prmlegeg  of'  the  Jhmeqf  Commons. 
^  \      '  ^ ;  ^  %  W.^Burdan.  *  Ibudop,  longrtian,  1810. 

'  ^     THIS,  tbcragh^  Mef,  is  a  very?  clear  account,  in  chrenologicajl 
Mer,  iof  tbc  several  privileges  wbkb  Jftiq  Hoa>e  ^  ^oudnoi^'s 
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hitve  claimed  or  exercised  from  th^  eartiestperiods  6f  our  parlia« 
nientary  hifetory.  \\t  do  not  perhaps  entirely  agree  with  Mr. 
Bardon  in  his  general  conclusion ;  but  we  do  most  thoroughly 
acquiesce  iu  bis  opinion,  that  this  is  a  quei>tion,  'which  ought 
not  to  be  determined  by  precedent/  and  that  '  precedent  ougbt 
to^  weigh  nothing  against  principle^  when  the  liberties  of  the 
people  are  concerned/  Let  the  question  be  fairly  argued 
on  the  ground  of  expediency,  from  #hich  alone  a  conclusion  ia 
likely  to  be  drawn  favourable  to  the  general  Interests  of  the 
people  of  England,  and  of  their  represeiltatives,  of  liberty,  and 
of  truth.  Without  at  present  noticing  those  privileges  <ft 
the  House,  which  we  believe  and  hope  thiit  nobody  calk  in 
quest  ion>  as  that  of  freedom  from  arrests  and  assatilts  for  the 
persons  of  its  servants  and  members,  let  it  be  inquired  wb^-. 
ther  the  particular  privilege^  which  was  exercised  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Gale  Jones,  of  inflicting  imprisonment  in  ca^s  of  libel,  be 
or  be  not  conducive  to  the  public  weal  ?  Let  this  question  be 
placed  in  eveiy  different  poin^  of  view;  let  the  probable  and 
the  possible  good  and  e%il  on  both  sides  be  accurately  stated,  and 
impartially  compared,  and  let  a  fair  and  honest  decision  be 
formed  according  lo  the  criterion,  not  of  individual  prejudice, 
but  of  national  atility.  We  shall  not,  at  present,  say  what  our 
aentimehts  are  bu  the  subject  ;—>but,  whatever  they  may  be> 
even  allowingihe  imprisonment  of  Mr,  Gales  Jones  to  haive  beea 
ah  a^use  of  power,  we  cannot  approve  of  those,  who  havecon- 
vbrted  this  individual  instance  of  abuse,  into  an  engine  to  work 
qii  the  passions  of  the  multitude^  and  to  render  the  House  of 
Commons  itself  the  detestation  of  the  populace.  Far  as  the 
-l^Iouse  of  Commons  may  be  sunk  below  the  line  even  of  attain* 
able  perfectiotv  yet,  we  are  convinced  thiit,  bad  as  it  may  bej 
\k  is  the  only  safe  barrier  which  the  people  possess  against  th^ 
iaroads  of  despotism.  '' 

POETRY. 

Aar.  17. — Htmcal  Eputk  from  Death  to  Bemamin  MMdey^  Xl.  D. 
en  Vaccinatum  ;  with  a  FoUcript^  on  some  collateral  Subjects.  Lon- 
don^  Stodcdale,  Pali-Mall,  \to.  is,  6d.  1810. 

DEATH  is  lavish  ib  his  expredsiona  of  fonAMW  &r  Dr« 
Moaeley ;  he  expttssea  great  vexation  and  regret  at  the  erud 
attempt  of  one  Jenner  to  deprive  him,  the  said  Death,  of  tba 
Inendly  aid  of  Mr.  Pethol-minoTi  of  SmaU-pox.>— D^ath  relates 
with  many  etulting  recollections,  the  aplendid  schitviaenta  of 
lir.  FethoX  in  the  minfstry  of  fate.  Death,  in  Ihia  epistk 
sometimes  breitkfl  out  into  a  very  poetical  and  touching  straki* 
Witness  the  following : 

'  What  cautiotte  speed !  what  trembling  dread  were  abown^ 
When,  in  that  grave»  each  Gest'rinff  corpse  was  thrown ; 
Midst  the  dark  stillnes^:  of  the  midnight  hour» 
filow  ioUM^e  knell,  and  shook  the  startled  toiKr; 
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Barred  was  the  church,  the  sexton  urg'd  hU  spade,  ^ 

And  delved  more  deep,  by  a  pale  lanthorn*s  aid. 

That  safe  such  pestfui  body  might  be  laid. 

The  anxious  pastor  listened  from  afar 

The  jolts  and  gratings  of  the  burial  car, 

And  marked  its  progress,  by  the  glimmering  light| 

Guiding  its  driver  through  the  stormy  night. 

At  leaf^th  it  came— «  few  attendant  hinds, 

WHh  feet  alUtrerabling,  and  all-troubled  minds, 

Bofe  iheir  fear'd  burtMn  from  the  church-vard>  mounds 

And  instant  sank  it  in  the  yawning  |^round. 

Then  rose  the  pray'r,  in  accent  fast  and  low, 

Yti'  every  hearer  thought  it  rose  too  slow. 

And  now,  the  solemn  benediction  said, 

Quick  was  the  earth  pil'd  high  above  the  dead/ 

We  can  bear  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  this  mournful 
^Icene.    This  is  an  animated  production, 

A&T.  lB.-^7%€  Siatue  of  the  Dying  Ghdiator^  a  Poem ;  being  tht 
Frh^Mfect  at  Oxford,  hwt  not  written  for  the  Prize,  By  a  Noff 
Actutemic.  Dedicated  to  the  Right  Hoiumrahk  Lord  CrefiMi§, 
LoDdon,  Cadell,  8vo.  Is. 

These  are  ammated  lines  and  not  unworthy  of  the  subject. 
Our  readers  will  probably  be  pleased  with  the  following : 

'  On  his  swollen  arm,  be  rests  his  tortur'd  frame^ 
His  life,  and  dearer  still,^his  dying  fame : 
iFor,  as  he  liv*d  but  in  the  public  eye  ; 
So,  but  for  public  sport  he  seems  to  die. 
Bis  soul  stilt  thirsts,  unsated,  for  the  praise 
That  cheer'd  his  savage  feats  in  former  days  ; 
Ere  fell  Defeat  had  brought  Despair  and  Shame,  . 
And  nipp'd  the  growing  honours  of  his  name. 
Though  in  the  grasp  oi  Death,  he  strives  to  please.; 
Though  torn  by  pangs,  denies  his  suffVings  ease  ; 
Studious  alone  to  fall  with  manly  grace,* 
Aud^ld  the  wonted  firmness  of  bis  face.f 
His  blood,  slow  trickling  from  his  wounded  side, 
Too  proud  to  weep,  flows  with  reluctant  tide. 
Weak,  faint,  and  spent,  he  seems  already  gone  ; 
We  start  to  help— and  grasp  a  form  of  stone  I' 


*  *  The  OMtator  it  deiicribed  as  being  particularly  anxious,,  after  havini^ 
been  mortally  woanded,  ar/  frocumhat  hmeiU* 

<  f  It  Is  plainly  seen  that,  in  his  expiring  moments,  be  exhibits  a  solicitude 
to  maintaia  that  firamess  of  aspect,  which  the  Gladiators  estcemied  so  bo« 
aoBxable  in  a  dying  ftate.* 
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9;  VifU,    Eeadmfr  Smart  «od  Co.  «Da  Einngton.  , 

IN  Iief  former  hovel  entitled  Viilag'i  Aikedotts,  Ait  -fnf  m* 
Ihoreis  of  this  work  e)thibitecl  a  faithful  fenid  not  dDintetesHii| 
portrait  of  the  mahneri  of  Engfitb  ,Vil1«||^en.    In  the  f^resew 
jconnposHion  she  presents  us  in  the  first  Toloine  with  s  picUire  df 
•  ▼illage'in  Frftnre,;stich  as  it  was  a  few  y^rs  aiaterior  ttfHhe 
ffevolution.    Tbe  scene  changes  in  the  second  to  the  M^d^df 
St.  DamUigOt  whither  ber  hero  is  compelled  to  mig:r4te  by  ttti 
ordinary  viciHitude3  of  miliary  life.     In  the  third  TO^vme  fie 
tppears  amidst  the  g^ayeties  of  l^aris,  with  a  fine  ^ady  wh4>ni  lit 
had  married  abroad,  and  irho  brings  ns  acquainted  with  fA 
hmt  foftin  that  'country/ whiWFm^nce  was  stiH  subject  tb  bar 
f nfient  dynasty.    1  be  copies  which  tbe  artist  displays  of  tlie 
mddU  ronk$  in  France,  and  of  Creoiian$f  in  the  two  former  ftf* 
Inmea  of  this  novel,  appear  to  be  faitbhsl  reprcfsen  tat  ires  df 
then-  originals.    Candour  catts  upon  us  to  add,  that  tKoagb'  the 
■lanners  of  the  big^her  i^nks  on '(be  continent,  under  tbegc^ 
vernnent  of  its  fbrmer  pr'mces  catsi^ot  be  easily  known  to  tHe 
present  inhabitants  of  this  iE>land,  Mrs,  Le  Noir  may  be  in'ebt* 
'  ceptlon  to  this  concldsron ;  being  tnatrfed  to  an  emigr^«  ar  lii" 
"deyant  comte,  and  of  coursie  (umiftbed  with  the  best  metQs- jN 
knbwiri^  the  habits  and  ideas  of 'that  perse<nited  race  iii'tti^ 
'days  of  their  prosperity.'*    The  description  of  «  tpolf  ihni#  *'fa 
mnushg,  and  thost  of  a  French  country  Gentleman  and  hfr  Sim, 
though  not  widely  diflbing  in  pride  abd  igriorance  .froda  At 
'  squires  in  our  own  country,  liave  some  peculiar  traite»wbidi 
'must  have  been  ^drawn  from  the  life.    The*  narratire  is  embel- 
lished by  several  little  poems,  some  of  which  are  prett^;  and*  of 
*  tbe  rest,  if  there  is  not  much^  that  We  <^n  verv  hi^hhf  commeivd, 
'  there  is  nothirtg  that  calls  for  the  severity  or  criticism.  "'Afew 
instances  of  negligence  occur,  iit  the  istyle  of  thiKwoik^  and 
the  ittory  of  Du  Ham^l,  wilh  which  the  book  concludes*  aiid 
which  is  original  and  well  detailed,  tvoiild  "have  a  much  betibr 
'  effect  if  brought  into  its  proper  place,  the  body  df  the  story.  '^ 

AaT.  30.— ilniK  qf'Brittanny;  an  BiMiarmal  Kmmneoiit  VhbJ  fm^. 
dpn,  Cradock,  1810.     13s.   6d. 

THE  author  of  this  romiance  endeavours  in  tl^e  prrflice  lo 
combat  tlie  objections  whiclt  are  invariably  made  to  ill  ffele^ 
rogeneous  mixtures  of  history  with  fiction,  by  asserting -that 
history  is  rendered  more  interesting  when  '  omamentedL  and 
touched  by  tbe  magic  wand  of  fancy.'  -  The  writer  also  imagmes 
that  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  fads,  on^wliidr  Srom^snce 
may  be  founded,  may  b^  induced  to  search  the  pager  of  history 
to  convince  themselves  how  far  the  aiUhor  of  it  ban  ad- 
Tiered  10  the  truth,  or  trespassed  on  the  y^dulitjr  of  itiie~rfi|de^ 
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ICauy  Wren  of  romance  aee  loo  apt  to  take  all  they  penne  for 

Saniedy  apd  are  too  much  delighted  with  the  iiction»  to  trouble 
emaelve^  to  discover  vi^t^ier  or  not  the  apthpr  hat  adhei«i 
to  the  canona  of  historical  truth.  A<«  tho  great  requii»it^  in  history 
IS  truths  me  do  ^  see  how  the  interest  of  truth  k  tohe4a« 
iereased  by  being  blended  with  lies ;  aud  we  fear  that  those  who 

ieruse  with' avidity  the  ftctions  of  the  novelist,  will  sooii  lose 
11  relish  fur  the  dry  details  of  the  historian* 
.    1    Sut  to  turn  to  the  romance.  Ahoe  of  Brittanny  is  liot  devoid  of 
interest  as  far  as  the  author  follows  the  thread  of  history,  to 
^vhich  he»  for  the  most  part,  faithfully  adheres.    The  only  ro« 
papce,  if  comance  it  may  be  tenojed^  is  the  constant  and  ardent 
^ttachn^enu  pourtr^yed  between  Aiine  of  Brittanny  and  Louis 
^  Valpisji  duke  0|f  .Orleans,  which  is  preserved  in  spite  of  vajpout 
.^trials*  disiippointments,  and  court  intrigues.    The  character  p( 
jLnnt  i&  t^y  pleasing,  and  forms  a  good  contrast  with  that  of 
t^eAfi^y  of  &eauieu»  the  regent  of  France.    The  former  ooii^'- 
vbiiKis'aU  the  ^qftness,  elegance,  and  amiability  of  private  life, 
,with  the  .cba&tened  dignity  of  majesty.    In  the  latter  we  6h- 
servie  the  malignity,  xht  intriguing  and  revengeful  dispositioii 
ibr  whii^h  she  was  so.  notorious.    The  description  of  the  tourn»* 
inentB  .and  court  amusemMiU  are  the  same  as  in  other  romao« 
Ge%of,  this  species.    We   have  shivered  lancea  and  disarmed 
J^nig))ts„  and  tokenaof  merit  bestowed,  in  the  usual  vftiy,  by  the 
.,£9ttr  hands  of  thj&  lady  appointed  on  these  occasions.    .  Otir 
author  ^whether  male  or. female)  has  evinced  much  taste  in  his 
joaoner  of  4r/eMiog.  the  ,captivating  Anne  of  Brittanpy;  the 
.(^scriptiQO  of  which  will  not  only  amuse,  but  aid  the  taste  of 
^  many  of  our  beau^ifnl countrywomen.    This  little  work  is  wed 
written,  aad  dpes  not  weary  hy  its  length.    We  cannot  say  that 
N^  \  it  excites  Aiuch  intere^  hy  its  novelty  ;  but  it  certainly  does  not 

pf&nd  by  its  grossness  of  immorality.  On  the  contrary,  the  in* 
^.terview  which  takes  place  between  Anne  of  Brittapny.  and  tte 
duke  of  Orleans  tier  lover,-  is  managed  with  great  dehcacy  and 
propriety.  The  noble  act  of  sacrificing  oyr  own  wishes  .&r  the 
-  gopd  of  others,  is  well  exemplified  in  the  character  of  An4e, 
irho  is  afterwards  rewarded  for  her  genqrons  conduct  by  her 
il^ipn  with  the  man  whom  she  so  faithfully  loved,  and  whom 
tfie  had  before  giveu  up  for  the  welfare  of  her  country; 

MEDICINE. 
......  •  •*     • 

Aiat.  iU^An  English  Catalogue  qf  Drit^$,  with  their  Properfleg^ 

"  Doies  to  Childrmt  and  Adults,  the  proper  Vehicle  for  their  £xhibi- 

ti^,  and  the  retail  Price  annexed  to  each  Article,     To  wJuch  is  added 

a  Deseripti&n  of  the  digfertnt  Medicine  and  Chemkal  ChesiU  SfC  ^c. 

•     Second  Edition,  corrected   and' eniurgedj     By  Reeee,  Burffcs^  ttnd 

*  Co.  of  the  ChemieaLmd  Medical  Mall,  Bedford  Ikraet,  dneniOm^ 
4pA.    LoedoD^Burtqa,  Henrietta  ^tieet.  1810^^81 

'J'HIS  Vs  a  very  convenient  woirk,  and  contains  in  a  ah^rt  co^ 

*  |pt85  a  ^at  deal  of  useful  medical  iiiformatiob. 
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Akt.  92. — Tke  Monthly  Cmpendkan  of  Medidne,  Sargmf^  JWuM* 
feryy  Pharmaegy  ifc.  By  the  Independeni  CorrapetAng  MuUemI 
Society  of  London,    London;  Burton,  Heniittta  Street. 

THIS  compendium  is  published  in  monthly  numbers  at  In* 
each;  and  while  it  contains  many  miscellaneous  particular^ 
relative  to  the  present  state  of  medicine,  8urgery>  &c.  it  affi>rda 
•ome  salutary  elucidations  of  quackery  and  imposture* 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

AaT.  SS.-^Bwry  Man  hi$  own  Cattle  Doctor ;  or  a  praefiad  TViatti^. 
09  the  Diseases  of  Horned  Cattle;  wherein  is  laid  down  a  concise  oiuf 
familiar  Description  of  all  the  Diseases  incident  to  Oxen^  Coas^  assd 
Sheep  ;  together  with  the  most  timple  and  effectual  Method  of  owing 
each  Disorder  through  all  its  various  Stages;  and  the  mott  effio&eiast» 
Treatment  of  Cows,  before^  at,  and  after  the  time  of  Calzing,  mnd 
sdso  of  Ewes  during  ihdr  LambingSeason^  By  Francis  Claierf  CAa^ 
mist  and  Druggist,  Retford,  AuHujr  of  *  Every  Man  Ais  own  faiv 
rier/    London^  Crosby,  1810. 

THE  author  informs  us  that  this  treatise  is  the  result  of  M 
extensive  practice  of  upwards  of  forty  years.     The  diseases  rf 
exen,  cows,  and  sheep  are  described  with  brevity  and  distinct^ 
ness,  so  as  not  to  omit  any  important  symptom,  and  yet  not  t^  . 
burden  the  mind  by  a  multiplicity  of  minutiae,  which  tend  no^ 
to  fie  the  character  of  the  particular  malady  by  which  the  airauA  ^ 
is  distressed.     The  most  efficacious  modes  of  cure  are  pcrsp^ 
CuoQsty  explained ;   and  the    pharmaceutical  preparations  af^    . 
judiciously  combined.    This  is,  in  short,  a  wor4c»  which  will  b^ 
found  of  great  practical  utility  to  the  owners  of  sheep  and  cows  ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  will  find  it  eminently  ser- 
viceable in  alleviating  the  suffenngs*  curing  the'complainta,  anfl    . 
preserving  the livesof  those  valuable  animals. 

Abt.  84. — A  series  of  original  Experiments  on  the  Foot  qfihe  li»in§    - 
Horse,  exhibiting  the  Changes  produced  by  Shoesng,  msA  the  CtaO^    - 
of  the  apparent  Mysiery  cf  this  Art.    By  Bracy  Cimrk,  Veiermm^ 
Surgeoup  F.  L.  S,  ^     Xoodon,  Shervrood,  1809^4X01  Part  tit 
108.6^ 

WE  have  found  more  just  and  philosophical  ideas  on  the  na« 
lure  of  Hhe  horse's  foot  in  this  work  than  in  any  which  we  ever   - 
perosed  by  any  practitioner  of  the  veterinary  art.    Mr.  Claft  - 
took  a  cast  of  the  foot  of  a  beautiful  mare,  belopging  to  Gecfga  .. 
Hobson,  Esq.  which  had  attained  its  perfect  growth^  i^  wt' 
animal  had  been  permitted  to  run  wild  and  unshod  Ull  she  J»a4. 
attained  the"^  age  of  five  years.     Mr.  Clark  haa  given  a  oepn^^ 
sentation  of  the  same  foot,  after  it  had  undergone  the  procett  ef 
shoeing  for  one,  two,  and  three  years.    These  plates  render  the* 
effect  of  shoeing  on  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  foot<  retj 
visible  and  distinct.    We  ahaO  be  happy  to  ut  the  secoad.iMLli*  : 
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of  tbi»  Talu^ble  irork«  and  to  Jay  before  our  readers  the  practical 
CQQcIuaioQs.of  the  ingenious  author. 

Aur.  iS.-^Dii  beutuehe  BiumenUte^  being  a  ieU^tian  cf  I^iecei  m 

'  Ftfmand  Vene^firom  tht  moU  apprcned  German  Autkort;  inienckd 

•  t&  wru  the  adpmaced  Scholar  at  a  progre$»io€  Jntrodkction  to  th9> 

Oermun,  LanguagCf  and  the  Admirers  ^'  CaiUiryental  Literature  i 

mitka  Serie$  ^  agreeable  and  imtructive  Beading^    Loudon,  Boos«y» 

laio, 

MR.  Bell  has  evinced  much  gopd  sense  and  judgment  in  the 
choice  of  the  pieces  of  which  this  volume  is  composed.  .They 
aie  well  calculated  to  improve  the  studeot  in  the  knowledge  of 
dw  GarmaD  idiom;  and  at  the  same  time  to  interest  him  during 
the  perusal.  The  matetr iais  of  this  anthology  havo  heeu  selected 
frSM  seme  of  the  hest  of  the  German  literati. 


Aat.  96.—- il  statiitical  Synopsis  cf  the  Physical  and  PoUtical  Strengffk 
2f  the  chief  Pcmcers  of  ^Europe,  d6wn  to  the  Peace  cf  ViennOy  180Q  ; 
with  a  Table  of  the  Routs  and  Distances  from  London  to  all  the  Co» 
pitals  in  the  World.  By  Wiliium  Tieken,  PrCfessorqf  Mathematiet^ 
Oeograpkyy  and  History,  and  Author  of  the  '  Sistoritai  Chart  of  iha 
'  'lUign  of  Charge  the  third.    liondon,  Sherwood,  1810.    Aio,  S^,  6d^ 

,  '  THIS  is  a  very  ingenious  and  veiy  useful  work.  More  sta- 
tistical information  is  compressed  into  a  single  quarto  page^  by. 
means  of  a  most  skilfully  arranged  chart,  than  is  to  be  found  ia 
ibtne  large  and  expensive  publications; 

Asy»  flf.-— CoM  Qtt«em  and  his  Wife/  Paint,  Poetry,  and  Putty,  ai^ 

•  Qpv»  in  three  Acts,     To  which  is  added  a  Poitscript,  including  the 

.  Scene  aht(ys  played  in  the  Reoiew,  or  Wags  of  Windsor,  taken  from 

tjus  Piece,  by  G.  Colman,  Esq.     With  Prefatory  Remarke,  SfC.    By 

Henry  lie.  Manager  tf  the   Theatres,  l\tuntbn,  Bamslaple,  ^ 

'  XiOndon,  J.  Richardson. 

MR*  liee  accuses  Mr.  Colman  of  having  stolen  the  character  . 
cf  Caleb  Quotem  from  this  piece,  and  introduced  it  in  his  farce 
.of  the  Review.  The  two  characters,  which  are  sufficiently  droll, 
evidently  issue  from  the  same  mint;  an^  Mr.  Lee  seems,  as4ar 
u  frc  can  judge  from  the  statement  or^only  one  of  the  partteft, 
to  have  made  out  his  claim  to  be  the  orisinal  inventor  and  pro- 
luMorof  this  dramatic  exhibition.  In  this  production,  as  in  so 
tbany  odinra  of  the  modejrn  stage,  instead  of  that  comic  energy 
ithich  gives  a  vivid  but  natural  picture  of  men  as  they  are,  and 
<lf  H&  aa  it  is,  we  find  only  the  odd  combinations  and  distor- 
tions of  caricature,  which  may  amusCf  but  ^an  never  instruct 

Art.  t8.«— Jitf  eeclesiasticum  Anglieanum ;  or  tie  Governmeni  of  the 

'V^n^  ^  IBkgland  methpUiei  and,  illustrated.       By  NathMiel 

'  Mighmore,  Doctor  and  Prcfeuor  cf  Civil  Lam,  Member  of  Jetmt 

College,  Cambridge,  and  commissioned   Adtocate  in   his   Majal^s 

Courts  if  EccUikUtical  Jurisdictum^      Londoii,  Budd,   1810.  Aio, 

II.  If. 

WE  have,  tn  a  former  number  of  the  C.  R.  noticed  the 
gntTOua  hanbhip  whicti  Dr.  HighmoK  has  experieoced  iu  beiog 
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f^rerented  from  practising  at  an  adtrocate  in  the  coarts  otCWii 
and  Canon  law  boMen  in  J)6etor»'  Commons.    Hie  refusal  was 
groanded  on  the  plea  that  he,  Dr.Hishmore,  had  formerly  take» . 
the  orders  of  a  deacon.    Bat  aocor^fteg;  to  the  caAotia  of  the 
dburcfa,  and  to  tmmemoriai  usage,  l>6th  priests  and  deacons^ 
have  not  only  been  permitted  to  aiercne  the  important  office  of 
advocate  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  bat  llCymen  were  expressly 
paahibited  from  practising  in  those  cowts  till  the  d7tb  of  Henry 
VlIL    Indeed  the  education  of  c1«^ymen  seems,  trt  i  pecnlw' 
manner,  to  qualify  them  for  the  office,  from  which  Dr.  Hig;hmor^. 
has  been  excluded  by  a  byer  law  of  the  corporate  body  of  the  . 
commons,  only  because  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a  tskqiT^ 
■mh.    It  teems  no  small  degfee  of  oppression  that   beeauie 
n  man  has  received  an  episcopal  peV-mit  to  read  the  Com*' 
nion  Prayer  in  the  church  of  England,  be  should  ther<  fore  be 
disqualified  from  followiiig  any  other  honest  ciallin^  which'  may 
Iwtter  accord  with  some  unexpected  change  in  his  cucumstaoces 
er  opinons.     In  our  revjew  of  Mr.  Baron  Maaerea's  excellent* 
essay?,  we  took  occasion  to  demonstrate  the  folly  of  supposing 
^e  clerical  character  inalienaUe,  or  a  moral  or  legal  obstacle  t» 
any  respectable  secular  ocenpatfon.    But  j  according  to  the  pre^* 
eent  preTailing  notions  among  the  ruling  powers,  the  investiture- 
ef  the  clerical  character  in  one  period  of  life  mnst  reader  the, 
individual  a  total  nullity  in  respect  to  any  virtuous,  buttemporl 
fa)  office  in  every  other*    As  far  as  the  question  of  r^kt,  ekher 
bgal  or  nwrot  is  concerned,  it  appears  to  us  that  Dr.  Htgfamere. 
(as  fully  established  that  point ;  and  Indeed*  in  every  view  of  the 
subject,  be  appears  to  have  greatly  the  superiority  In  argument 
over  his  opponents.    A  man  who»  like  Dr.  Higbmore,  opposes 
the  private  views  of  a  corporate  host,  has  Ikiie  chance  of  sue- 
ceas ;  and  the  Dr.  deserves  great  praise  for  the  spirit  and  per« 
severance  which  he  has  displayed  in  conCendihg  agaiif$t  such 
potent  adversanes  and  such  feairful  odds.    The  reader  will  findf, 
some  amusement  in  ibffi  wqtIh,  and  some  instruction  relative  tor 
aaveral  ii^portant  points  of  our  ecclesiastical  conHitution. 

A%T.  Z9,— Great  Britain*:  JuHiee  Monitor,  and  Briton*g ,  ItirrarY 
^compfUing  an  Epitome  of  the  moral  Cfaims  of  their  mogt  Sacred  JMidk 
jcstiti,  George  the  Third  and  ChdrloiU  Aw  Queen .' AttrOmtcs  of^ 
Greut  Britain  /  With  lUuHrathn*  of  the  tramcendani  Blefmgt  am4 
Advantages  enjoyed  under  the  British  Gf9ornmen$»  -  Cont^ast^d  w^itk. 
.^th$  Vetfeiim  tmioenaU^  exereiied  in  /andenl  and  modem  Ntdwaii^ 
1%  Thomai  Martyn*    London^  BiviftgtoD^  1810.  Qvo. 

MR.  Martin  has  here  combined  a  feyy«strpng-sc«nted  bouqaet' 
oP  loyitf  eomj>laisanee«  -  -•.  •' 
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•JipfioAttknl  Caialogue,  or  Lirt  qf  l^ooh  puiliA^im 


rAn  AcootiTit  o^  te  Life  kttiiOm^ 
i-icterof  Altxander  Adam,  L.  L.  D, 
l^ctpr  of  the  HighJSchciol.of  £din-{. 
bur|fh,  12ao.  58:  boards. 

^  A  ooncite  Hiftory  of  Um  Papal 
£«imuoy»  $▼•.  3s  6d.  sewMl. 

^BaU  Soon  Vourieat »  or,  Cantaiw 
bury  »nd  its  Vicioity,  8vo.  2v  €fU 
tewed. 

*  Britifiii  Norelists  (Th6>la  50  Vols;  ' 
npyal  ISmattuiftrm  witiitbe  British ' 
fiiPn>ksU;t  w\M^  «b  £a«iyy.ud  Bio-  * 
gran^K^  <^  pcitical  Prefaces^    By 
JiTrf.  Barbauld,    Pricea^l.  12s,  bds. 

Bishop  (The)  and  the  Panou't 
B^rd ;  a  Tale^'in  Verle,  l^mo.  Ss.  M, 
bocrdai 

A  Brewster. —>  Med iutioqa  for  tlie 
Aged.  By  John  BresrstQr,  M.  A. 
Rector  of  Boldon^ ,  and  Vicar  of 
<;reathaiii,TD  theCoinity  of  Durbaiii, 
Blroi  M.  bonrta  ' 

'  Aayley.i^Za4ig 'tttd  Aftatte^  a 
Bofsai^i  |rantlatedfroai.tbePrendl 
o/  Voltaire.  By  Catberine  Bayley^ 
rSs.  boardi. 

^  BMkar^lle't  Oiigiaal  Kditioa  of 
Sdward  and  -BTniDAy  ftnt  printed  in 
tbe  Year  1760»  with  X^vittgs^  fee. 
]|y  Geoise  Arnold,  4to.  tL  Is^^bdi. 

Burdon.— A  Brief  Treatise  on  the 
Iwi'e^es  o#  Che  House  of  Commons. 
^.W.  BanknDf  8vn.«i.6d.  sewed. 

Costello.^Tbe  SoU»i«'s  Orphan,  a 
Tale.  By  Mrs.  Costeiloi  3  vols.  ISmo. 

*GltTk.— The.  Works  of.  ITUJiaa 
Hogarth  (including  the  Analysis  of 
Bei^uty>'eldcidated  hy  DescriptioM. 
C!ritii!at>  Moral,  &  Historicai  (foondcd 
ott'tlio  most  approved  Authorities) 
to  «4Mcbis  preflved,  some  Atooante 
•f  his  Life.  By  Thoiaas.  Clark,  8 
Toft.  8ro.  31.  Ws.  boards. 


«olia«e:  OSgX  (Th^^  a  Posot    By 
the  Author  of 
5s.  boards. 


the  Fisher  Boy,  f.  c. 


Character  (The)  and  Conduct  of 
British  Ministers  in  War  and  in  Nego- 
tiation. Ilbistratcd  by  Pacts,  with 
Obsenratioos,  8vo.  Is.  6d.  seired. 

ganger  (The)  of  Scarcity  g««rded 


«ga«tstc  by  BecMomy  and  iMpratt^ 
mant'in  the  Ari.of  jBrBa4Maki«ig^* 
$v^  3s.  6d.  seated.  . , . ' 

Dictionary  (A)  of  Painteijl,  Scalp** 
tort.  Architects,  and  fingrsrers*  eoa- 
tahiiag  Bic^rapHlcal  Sketches  of  tlia 
moat  celebfated  Artirts»  firool  the  mm^ 
liest^gijt  to  lb«  poQpept  Hmm,  Ite^T 
tOf.  6d.  bowds. 

Da1rympk.-«Orientat  Keperttfryy 
paWtsb«d  at  the  Cfiaiige  of  the  fiatt 
India  CemptDy.i  By  J:  Oalryn^k^ 

.  Bleipents  of.  ther  Soie^cf  of3a«. 
tany,  as  established  by  JLiuossus  9. 
With  S^nmples  to  illustrate  the 
Gtasaet  and  Orders  of  his  System* 
ft  volt.  er.  avo.  \9A  Pk|tct«9l<Miac|tf»- 
S1.2s.boar^.       -        .     .' . 

£.ssay  (An)  on'  Knowlecige ;  beiaf 
an  Attempt  to  examine  its  genemt 
Char^ter^  nad  to  shew  its  talutaip' 
.Inflneacaoo  Hnman  HapfMnets  aaA. 
Virtuf,  i  c  3t.  1^  bMrdt.  ^  ^ 

Edinburgh  (The)  Annuai  Register 
for  18U8.  Vol  1.  Part  I.  &  11.  8vou 
ri.  4s. 

(  Oaogbegan.—- A  Gommantary  •%. 
the  Treatqiaut  of  -ROplnret,  partial^ , 
larly   in    a  Suie  of  Strangulatioo^ 
By  Edivard  .Geogfaegan,  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  itc. 
fea.     8ro.  4a.  hoards. 
/     Grey.— -A  letter  addresaedbyXimi^ 
tenant  Colonel  Jdho  Orey,  to  a  Mei^ 
ber  of  th<'  HouM  of  Commons,  oa 
the  Snljeci  of  the  Liability  of  tl^' 
Pay  of  ibe  Ol^cers  of  the  Navy  and 
Army  to   the  Tax  upon  Property. 
8vo.   fs.  6d.  se#ed. 

Green. --Sixty  Studies  frat^  'Kf 
turn,  after  Dranrings  inrCamberlani^ 
Wettmoreland,  and  Lancashire,  wUk 
Descriptions,  large foK  Price  llL  5t. 
hoards 

Hogg.— The  Porest  Minstrel  |  ft 
Selection  of  Songs,  adapted  to  the 
most  faronrite  Scottish  Airs,  few  of 
them  evfr  before  published.  By 
James  Hogg.  .  The  Ettrick  9h6phei4 
and  others,  ]2mo.  5s.  boards. 

Hool8.-«Littk  Dtmbu  for  Yoang 
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Books  publisAei  m  Jugufi,  1810. 


Peoplei  on  Sul^ects  taken  irom  En- 
glish History,  intenUed  to  promote 
•mon{^  the  rising  Oeneration  an  early 
Lore  of  Virtue  and  their  Conkrtry. 
By  Mrs.  B.  Hoole,  Authoress  of  <  La 
Fete  de  la  Hose,'  &c.  ISino. 

Irvine.  ^SoDie  Observations  npon 
Diseases  chiefly  as  they  occur  in  Si- 
cily. By  William  Irvine,  M.  D. 
F.  R  S.  £d.  Pvo.  59.  boards. 

Little  (The)  Chtmer ;  e  Tale  al- 
tared  froni  the  French  of  Ducray 
DnOi'nil,  Author  of  Ccslina,  k.c»  4 
TOtii.  ittino.  11.  2s.  hoards. 
^  Legend  (The)  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scot  Is  and  other  Ancient  Poems,  now 
fir9t^publtshed,from  MSS.  of  the  Sii- 
tet  nth  Century,  Bvo.  7s.  boards. 

Macdonald.— The  Fonnafions  an4 
Manoravres  of  Infantry,  calculated 
for  the  eiiectnal  Resistance  of  Ca- 
▼niry,  and  A>r  attacking  them  soocesa 
fully  on  New  Principles  of  Tactics* 
By  the  Chevalier  I>uteil.  Traoalated 
fh)m  the  French,  with  a  Prefice,  by 
J.  Macdanald,  E^.  F.  R.  S.  F.  Ac.  S. 
18mo.  Is,  66.  boards. 

Oificer»s  (The)  Dttu^hter ;  or,  a 
Visit  to  Ireland,  in  1790.  By  the 
JDaughter  of  a  Captain  in  the  Nary, 
deceased.    4to1s.  12mo.  lU  Is.  bds. 

'Rowe.-*Piib1es  in  Vene.  By  the 
Ber.  Henry  Rowe,  L.  L.  D.  Rieotor 
of  Ringshall,  in  Suffolk.  8vo.  15sl 
boards.  Ditto  on  royal  paper,  11.  58. 
boards.  ? 

Remarks  upon  a  Report  of  the-lndg^ 
lient  delivered  by  the  Right  Honour- 
able Sir  John  Nicholl,  Knt.  LL.  D. 
Official  Principal  of  the  Arches-Court 
•f  Canterbury,  upon  the  Admission 
•f  Articles  exhibited  in  a  Cause  of 
Office  promoted  against  the  Rev.  W« 
Wicks,  for  refusing  to  Bury,  accord- 
ing to  the  Rites  of  the  Church  of 
England,  a  Child  baptized  by  a  Dis- 
leoting  Minister.    8vo.  Ss.  sewed. 

Bose.->Cmsade  of  St.  Lewis 'and 


King  Edward*the  Martyr.  4to.  'Pnom 
5s*  sewed. 

Secoihl  (  A)  Reply  to  the  Edinbnrgli 
Bevjew.  By  the  AAthor  of  m  Ri^ly 
to  the  Calumnies  of  that  Review 
against  Oxford,  8vo.  9s.  6d.  sewed. 

Sewaid.-~Tbe  Poetical  Works  of 
Anna  Seward,  with  Extracts  from  her 
literary  Correspondence,  Edited  by 
Walter  Scott,  Esq.  3  vob.  cr.  Svo. 
II.  41«.6d.  boasds. 

Smith.^To«r  to  fiaford  in  Cmr- 
digansbhv,  the  Scat  of  T.  Johns,  Esq. 
M.  P.  royal  fol.  Price  1^1.  Its.  hda, 

Tnomoy.— A  Treatise  on  4he  FHn- 
cipal  Diseases  of  Dublin.  By  Maiti« 
Tuomoy,  M,  D.  F.  C.  D.  8vo.  10s.  6d 
boards 

Trotlfec*— Stories  fbrCshmuMleia^ 
By  J.  B.  Tiotter,  51  vols.  itmo.  Mm 
boards. 

Treaham.— BritMi  OalUvy  of  Pia. 
lures,  Na  S.  first  Series ;  oontainine 
nine  Pioturesin  the  Maryiis  of  Sta£ 
ford's  CoUaction.  Price  10s.  <kl.-#- 
Prooft  II,  Is.  coloured  and  ■loinstai, 
21.  128.  6d.  By  H.  Tresham,  Es^ 
R.  A.  '  .  '  — ^ 

Weston.— (The  CoiH|ucst  pi  the 
Miao-Tse  ;  an  Imperial  Poem.  By 
Kien-lung,  entitled,  A  Choral  Song 
of  Harmony^  fbr  the  fiist  Paxt  of 
the  Spring.  By  Stephen  Weston, 
P.  R.  S.  a  A.  From  the  Chinesn. 
8vo.  6s.  boards. 

Whitaker.^Life  and  Cotre^ond- 
•noeof  Sir  Oeoifelladdifie,  Ks^ht, 
L.L.D.4to.    Price  21&. 

Usefol  Information  to  Possessors 
and  Purohasera  of  Eatatea,  Hontjes, 
Anonlttes,  and  every  Species  of  real 
Property,  their  comparative  Value,  ^ 
Seeurity,  and  attendant  Expences, 
with  the  most  advnntageons  Modes 
of  investing  Monay,  and  evdiy  Ne- 
cessary Table  for  Calculation,  ISma 
5s.  hound. 


y 


Lki  of  Articles y  xchickj  with  many  others,  will  appear  in  the 
next  Number  of  ike  C,  il. 


Ooldsmilb's  Secret  History  of  the  Cabinet  of  Ba<nuq^rt(^ 

Burdon's  Materials  for  Thinking. 

Southey'fl  History  of  BraziU 

Philosophical  Trdnsactions,  Part  II.  concluded* 

Fox's  Appeal  to  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

Life  of  Lord  Nelson,  concluded* 
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CRITICAL  REVIEW.    ' 

SERIES  THE  THIRD.  ; 

gs=gss  I  I  sss=SBesassT±sssstesssassai^ 

Vol.  XX.  no.f: 

^    ■     '   ■     ' ■'  ■   ■■ ■     ■    ■ m^^ 

Abt.  I. — Foyages  dam  TAmeriqiu  Meridionak,  par  Dm 
Fdix  De  Azara,  Mc.  tie 

Travels  in  South  America  by  Don  Felix  lyAzara,  Com^ 
missiotier  and  Commandant  of  the  Spanish  Frontier  im 
Paraguay y from  1 76  Ho  1801 ;  contaimng  a  Geographical^ 
Politicat,  and  Civil  Descrij^tion  of  Paraguay  and  the 
River  de  la  Plata ;  the  History  of  the  Discovery  and 
Conquest,  of  these  Countries ;  numerous  Details  on  the 
Natural  History  and  the  Savage  Inhabitants  ;  an  Ac» 
count  of  the  Means  employed  oy  the  Jesuits  to  subject 
atui  civilize  the  Natives,  Cfc.  Sfc.  Published  from  the 
Manuscripts  of  the  Author,  with  a  Sketch  of  his  Life 
and  Writings,  By  C.  A.  Walckenaer ;  enriched  with 
Notes  by  G.  Cuvier,  perpetual  Secretary  to  the  Class  ^ 
Physical  Sciences  in  the  Institute,  tfc.  To  which  tf 
added,  a  Natural  History  of  the  Birds  of  Paraguay 
and  of  La  Plata,  by  the  same  Author,  translated  from 
the  Spanish  Original,  and  augrnented  with  a  great  ivui7»- 
ber  of  Notes  by  Mm  Sonnini;  accompanied  with  twenty^ 
Jive  Plates  in  an  Atlas.  Paris^  1809*  London,  Dulau, 
Soho  Square.    4  vols.  8vo.  with  an  Atlas,  4/.  A$. 

THE  author  of  this  important  work  was  bom  at  Barba« 
pales,  near  Balbastro,  in  Spain,  on  the  ISth  of  May,  1740. 
After  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  university  of  Huesca,  in 
Arragon,  he  was  admitted  into  the  Military  Academy  of 
Barcelona.  In  1764,  he  became  a  cadet  in  a  regiment  of 
Crallician  infantry.  He  was  afterwards*  made  ensign  in  a  c6rt>9 
of  engineers  $  in  1775^  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 

App.Vol.fiO.  Go 
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lieutenant,  and  be  was  appointed  captain  in  the  fonowiof 
year.  In  \T^7,  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal  agreed  la 
settle  by  treaty  the  Itiaks  of  their  respective  possessions  in 
South  America.  Don  Felix  D'Azara  ^as  afterwards  nansed 
one  of  the  commissioners  who  were  to  fix  the  bmits  of  ihe 
two  states  conformably  to  the  conditions  of  the  treaty*  In 
1781,  be  embarked  at  Usbon  for  the  continent  of  the  New 
l¥o'rld.  The  Spanish  commissioners  soon  ejiecated  their  part 
of  the  e^f  g^ement  wfiich  they  had  i^ndei^en,  but  the  Por- 
tuguese commissioners  endeavoured  to  proaastmate  and  throw 
impediments  in  the  way  of  a  final  settlement,  according  to  the 
stipulations  of  tbe  trea^  of  St.  Ildefiuiso.  Don  Felix 
D'Azara,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  an  active 
nindj^dstftiflfid  in  tbdse  wiU  and  iAm!a^wA»Qyif»  regions  faf 
dif  Uyfolou9  cavils  of  the  Portuguese  commissioners^  co9- 
osjsed  tbe  bold  project  of  foroMng  a  chart  of  this  vast  tact 
of  the  Southern  American  Continent.  He  took  upon  hioH 
ieMP  botli  the  expence,  the  labour,  and  the  peril  of  the  arduous 
undertaking.  He  received  no  assistance  from  the  viceroys^ 
.  to  >fhose  qrders  he  .was  .subjejct ;  ^nd  he  .was  even  obliged 
to  istecute  a  |iart  of  his  long  travels  vfithiout  their  know- 
ledge. 

M.  D'Azara  was  thirteen  years  in  completing  his  great  and 
honourable  project.  The  country'  which  he  faid  undertaken 
to  survey  was  intersected  by  immense  iJesefrts,  rivers,  lakes, 
and  forests,  and  almost  exclusively  peopled  by  a  race  of  law- 
less savages.  We  ipay,  therefore,  form  some  idea  of  the 
t^boura,  fatigues,  and  inconveniences  which  lie  n>ust  have  had 
to  encounter  in  delineating  with  scientific  nicety  a  country  of 
more  than  five  hundred  leagues  in  length,  and  three  hundred 
in  breadth.  In  the  midst  of  dreary  and  expanded  wilds,  he 
mi^de  the  nicest  and  most  discriminating  observations  on  the 
manners  and  disposition  of  the  savage  inhabitants,  while  he 
made  a  great  accessjon  to  the  geography  and  natural  history 
of  a  country  which  had  been  hitherto  rendered  almost  impene- 
trable to  the  researches  of  Europeans. 

Oft  his  joumeyf  M.  D'Azara  prov'id:ed  himself  with  a  stock 
of  faremdy,  bea^,  ribbands,  knives,  and  other  trifles,  in  order 
to  obtain  die  friendship  of  the  savages.  Some  clothes,  a 
litde  coffee,  a  little  s^k,  and  some  tobacco  for  bis  attendaiitSy 
cgtnstituted  the  whple  of  his.  ba^^ge*  His  compjuiioiis  bai^ 
l^o  other  effects  than  what  they  had  on  their  backs.  But  tbcjr 
tpok  a  number  of  horses,  ^hich  are  very  commf^  in  thesis 
rjegjons,  and  whjph  vrere  ^uiy  maintained  hy  th^  fopig/^  which 
they  found  by  the  waj.  M.  JD'Az^a,  and  bis  fellow-trayelleif 
yg^ei^,  beside^  acco|9^nied  bj  soi^e  ^ge  dogs,    difr  H9^^V 
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lers  rose  an  hour  before  day  and  made  their  breakfast  They 
then  detached  a  party  to  collect  the  horses  which  were  scat- 
tered in  the  environs,  except  those  which  they  kept  during 
the  night  close  to  where  they  slept.    When  they  set  out^  a 

Side,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  these  pathless  deserts^ 
1  the  way.  M.  D*Azara  followed  by  himself,  that  his  at- 
tention might  not  be  diverted  by  any  species  of  conversation. 
The  relays  of  horses  came  next,  and  the  rest  of  the  retinue 
followed  behind.  Thus  they  continued  to  travel  till  about 
two  hours  before  sun-set.  They  usually  halted  in  the  vicinity 
of  some  marsh  or  stream.  They  killed  some  of  the  wild  cattle, 
with  which  the  country  is  frequented,  for  their  food,  or  when 
this  resource  was  likely  to  fail,  they  collected  a  previous  supply 
of  beef,  which  they  cut  into  small  and  very  long  strips,  which 
they  dried  in  the  sun.  This  was  the  only  provision  which  they, 
took  with  them. 

Before  they  encamped  in  any  situation,  they  were  obliged 
to  take  precaution  against  the  vipers  with  which  the  country  is 
infested.  They  walked  the  horses  up  and  down  the  giound. 
which  they  intended  to  occupy,  in  order  to  crush  these  reptiles, 
or  to  make  them  leave  the  grass  under  which  they  were  con*> 
cealed.  When  our  travellers  retired  to  rest,  every  individual  ^ 
extended  a  piece  of  cow's  hide  on  the  ground  for  his  bed. 
M.  D'Azara  alone  was  furnished  with  a  hammock,  which  was 
suspended  from  poles,  or  the  boughs  of  a  tree.  Every  indi* 
vidual  kept  his  horse  fastened  by  his  side  that  he  might  be 
able  to  leap  on  his  back  when  the  wild  beasts  mena^  an 
attack.  Their  approach  was  scented  b^  the  dogs.  Notwith* 
standing  all  their  precautions,  some  vipers  would  sometimes 
glide  into  the  camp,  but  they  commonly  kept  themselves  very 

Juiet  under  the  skins  of  those  who  were  asleep«  Sometimes 
ley  would  even  crawl  over  the  men  but  without  doing  them 
any  injury,  as  they  do  not  bite  except  when  they  are  attacked. 
Such  are  some  of  the  details  which  M.  D^Azara  himself 
furnished  to  the  editor  respecting  his  mode  of  travelling  in 
these  awful  solitudes. 

In  1801,  M.  D'Azara,  who  had  often  in  vam  solicited  his 
recall  from  the  Spanish  government,  obtained  permission  to 
return  to  £urope.  Like  most  other  men  of  talents  and  of 
virtue,  M.  D'Azara,  seems  to  have  experienced  the  bittei^ 
persecutions  of  envy  and  detraction.  The  governor  of  As- 
sufnption  spared  neither  violence  nor  artifice  to  get  possession 
of  his  papers,  in  order  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  merit  of 
his  unparalleled  labours  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  during  a 
large  part  of  which  he  had  hardly  any  other  companions  than 
the  birds  of  the  m,  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest. 
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The  first  chapter  in  the  first  volume  of  M.  D'Azara's  work, 
relates  to  the  climate  and  the  winds.  Some  idea  both  of  the  cli« 
mate  and  of  the  winds  in  the  wide  and  distant  track  \%hich 
the  author  so  patiently  explored,  may  be  tornied  by  relating 
his  observations  at  Assumption,  the  capital  of  Paraguay,  and 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  two  towns  which  are  ver}-  distant  froon 
each  other. 

At  Assumption,  the  capital  of  Paraguay,  situated  in  lati- 
tude £5^  i&  4(y^ ;  the  author  observed  that  the  mercury  in 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  usually  rose  to  85  degrees  in  the 
house  in  summer,  and  even  to  an  1 00  in  the  hottest  days* 
W  hen  it  was  what  they  called  cold  in  winter,  it  sunk  to  45. 
Hie  author  mentions  some  instances  of  its  having  fallen  to 
the  freezing  point  in  1786  and  1789-  But  the  difference 
between  the  extremes  of  the  temperature  is  such  as  to  make  a 
sensible  diversity  in  the  seasons*  It  is  always  culd,  when 
the  wind  is  in  the  south,  or  south-east,  and  hot  when  it  is  in 
the  north.  The  east  and  the  north  are  the  most  prevalent 
winds.  The  atmosphere  is  calm  and  serene,  when  the  wind 
approaches  the  south-west:  The  west  wind  is  hardly  known, 
as  if  it  bad  been  suspended  in  its  course  by  the  stupendous 
ridge  of  the  Andes,  which  is  at  the  distance  of  more  than 
£00  leagues.  Buenos  Ayres  is  in  the  latitude  of  S4^  SG"  ^'\ 
Here  in  ordinary  winters  the  frost  lies  for  three  or  four  day^; 
and  longer  in  more  rigorous  seasons.  Tlie  winds  are  said  to 
maintain  the  same  course  as  at  Assumption,  but  to  blow  with 
three  times  as  much  violence.  Those  of  the  south-east 
always  bring  rain  in  winter^  and  never  in  summer.  In  spring 
and  summer  they  blow  with  great  fury,  and  raise  clouds  of 
dust,  which  sometimes  darken  the  air.  The  atmosphere  is 
▼ery  humid,  particularly  at  Buenos  Ayres,  where  the  rooms 
^hich  front  the  south,  are  always  wet.  The  author  was 
informed  that  snow  has  been  known  to  fall  only  once  at  Buenos 
Ayresy  when  this  rare  phenomenon  made  a  great  impression 
on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants.  M.  D*Azara  thinks  that  die 
annual  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  these  regions  is  mudi 
greater  than  in  Spain.  Storms  of  timnder  and  lightning  are 
ten  times  more  frequent  tlian  in  Spain.  On  the  twenty-first 
of  January,  1793,  nineteen  persons  were  killed  by  lightning 
in  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  author  says,  what  from 
the  immense  tracts  of  flat  and  marshy  ground,  appears  hardly 
credible,  that  there  is  no  region  in  the  world  more  healthy 
than  that  which  he  has  described. 

Chap.  II.  *  INspqsition  and  quality  of  the  soil.'  This 
v^hole  region  seems  to  be  one  immense  plain,  with  a  few 
exceptions  of  some  very  inconsiderable  elevations,   which 
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could  bardl^  have  been  named  mountains,  if  they  had  not 
been  situated  in  a  plain^  A  proof  of  the  level  nature  of  the 
country,  is  that  when  the  eai^t  or  south  east  winds  raise  the 
waters  of  the  La  Plata  at  Buenos  Ayres.  seven  feet  above 
tlieir  ordinary  level,  the  eiFect  is  sensibly  felt  in  the  river  of 
Parana,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  leagues.  The  Andes,  on 
their  eastern  side,  which  forms  the  western  frontier  of  the 
country,  which  the  author  describes,  precipitate  their  waters 
to  the  east  in  a  multitude  of  rivers  and  streams.  But  few 
of  these  streams  reach  the  sea,  either  immediately  or  by  the 
intervention  of  the  rivers  Paraguay  or  Parana,  for  the  land 
which  borders  immediately  on  the  ridge  of  the  Andes  is  so 
flat,  that  the  descending  waters  stagnate  in  the  plain  where 
they  insensibly  evaporate. 

Chap.  III.  '  Minerals  and  salts.'  Chap  IV.  'Of  some 
of  the  principal  rivers,  ports,  and  fish.'  The  rivers  Yguazu, 
Par^uay,  and  Uruguay,  are  larger  than  the  largest  rivers  in 
Europe ;  the  author  thmks  that  the  Parana,  after  its  junction 
with  the  Paraguay,  is  equal  to  an  hundred  of  the  greatest 
rivers  in  Europe  ;  and  that  when  after  receiving  the  waters 
of  the  .Uruguay,  it  assumes  the  name  of  La  Plata,  it  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  rivers  in  the  world,  and 
perhaps  equal  to  all  those  of  Europe  united.  The  Parana 
includes  an  innumerable  multitude  of  isies,  of  which  some 
are  very  large.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  volume  of 
its  waters,  the  Parana  is  not  navigable  through  its  whole 
extent,  as  it  is  intersected  by  shoals  and  cataracts.  At  one 
of  these  cataracts,  which  the  author  called  de  Gna>ra  the 
Parana,  which  is  4,200  yards  wide,  is  suddenly  contracted 
into  a  channel  of  sixty  yards,  in  which  the  whole  mass  of 
waters  is  precipitated  with  indescribable  fury.  It  does  not 
fall  perpendicularly  but  in  an  inclined  plane  of  50  de- 
grees* The  vapours  which  rise  when  the  water  dashea 
against  the  interior  sides  of  the  rock,  is  seen  at  the  dis- 
tance of  several  leagues  in  the  form  of  columns  in  the  air, 
and  nearer,  they  form  when  the  sun  shines,  different  rainbows 
of  tlie  roost  vivid  colours.  The  noise  is  ht?ard  at  the  distance 
of  six  leagues ;  and  the  rocks  in  the  vicinity  seem  to  expe^ 
rience  the  concussion  of  an  earthquake. 

*  In  order  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  cataract  it  ia  necessary  to 
make  a  journey  of  thirty  leagues  through  a  desert  from  the  town 
of  Curuguaty,  to  the  river  Gatemy.  On  reaching  this  spot,  we 
look  out  for  one  or  two  large  trees,  each  of  which  is  sufficient 
,  for  the  conveyance  of  travellers  with  their  provisions  and  bag^ 
gage.  It  is  necessary  to  leave  on  shore  a  party  of  men  well 
armed,  in  order  to  guard  the  horses,  as  this  fcracl  abouwls  ^itb 
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Wild  Indians,  who  pvt  no  quarUrr.  Those  who  intend  to  visit 
the  cataract,  pass  tbirij  leagues  up  the  Gatemy,  taking:  every 
precantion  against  the  Indians  who  are  concealed  in  the  woods 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Travellers  are  sometimes  obliged  to 
drag  their  canoes  over  numerous  shoals  which  impede  the  navi^ 
gation ;  and  someiinies  even  to  carry  them  on  their  shoulders. 
At  last  they  reach  the  Parana,  when  they  are  only  three  leagues 
distant  from  the  cataract,  which  they  may  travel  either  by  water 
or  on  foot  along  the  banks  by  skirting  a  wood,  where  we  do 
not  meet  with  a  single  bird,  either  great  or  small,  but  only  occa- 
sionally with  some  yagarctif  a  wild  beast  of  more  tremendooa 
ferocity  than  tigers  or  lions.    From  the  bank  above  we  may  ' 

measure  the  cataract  with  ease,  and  even  survey  the  inferior  | 

part  by  penetrating  the  wood.  But  the  rain  is  so  constant  in 
the  environs,  that  ii  is  necessary  to  strip  to  the  skin  io  order  to 
approach  it.'* 

We  hardly  know  what  to  say  with  respect  to  the  credibility 
of  the  foUowiDg  singular  relation.  The  author  tells  us  that 
85  be  was  one  day  fishing  in  the  river  of  Santa-Maria^  in  lati- 
tude 30^  16''^  he  caught  two  turtles : 

<  They  made  a  violent  effort  to  withdraw  their  heads  under  tbcir 
shell.  This  prevented  me  from  taking  the  hook  out  of  the  throat* 
which  I  cut  entirely  off,  and  even  with  a  part  of  the  neck.  I 
nevertheless  observed  with  astonishment  that  they  made  their 
escape  and  leaped  into  the  water,  without  reappearing  on  the 
sorface,  with  as  much  velocity,  regularity,  and  address,  as  if. 
they  had  still  preserved  their  heads.  This  fact/  continues  the 
author,  *  may  furnish  matter  of  reflection  for  the  philosopher, 
and  some  perhaps  may  think  to  explain  it  by  galvanism.  But 
these  turtles  did  not  display  merely  a  degree  of  muscular  mo» 
tioo  in  the  legs,  like  frogs,  and  other  animals  when  subjected 
to  experiments ;  they  exhibited  not  only  motion  but  a  degree 
of  intelligence,  for  1  observed  that  they  turned  round  in  the  di« 
rection  of  the  water,  as  if  they  had  preserved  the  reasoning 
faculty,  though  without  a  head/ 

Chap.  V.  <  Wild  vegetaUea.*    In  lat.  30^  d(/«  towards  die  i 

frontier,  of  Brazil,  where  die  oountry  assumes  a  mountainous 
appearance,  the  author  says  that  there  are  many  plants,  whoso 
leaves,  &ower8,and  sterns^  seem  to  be  covered  with  rime.  In 
the  Dionth  of  June,  the  author  says  that  he  saw  a  lettuce,  with  j 

four  broad  leaves  attached  to  the  earth,  and  throwing  forth 
a  long  stalk  like  that  of  the  ranunculus,  terminating  in  a  flower  j 

about  the  size  of  the  eyei  rough  to  the  touch,  of  an  orange*  i 

red,  and  very  beautiful.    It  never  loses  its  form.    The  author  ] 

gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  different  Uees  whidi 
grow  in  tUs  region. 
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Chap.  Vf  •  *  fcuhivstted  vt^cfftM^/  The  author  says  thalt 
at  M^te-Video,  t1*!c  wheat  produces  on  an  average  tvi^elri 
i<^  one^  ah'd  sixteen  txt  Buenos  Ayfes ;  or  twice  as  mucft  a's  iit 
Spain.  In  the  year  1 602,  there  was  a  ibrge  quantity  Of  gfootitf 
laid  out  in  vineyards  in  the  neighbourhooa  Of  Assumption,  this 
capital  of  Paraguay^  from  v^hich  tbey  furnished  Bueuos 
Xjres  with  wine.  But  at  present  the  author  says  that  therf 
are  only  a  few  solitary  vine  stocks  in  all  the  country  which 
be  bas  described.  The  town  of  Mendoza  suppiiea  Bueaoi 
Ayraa  aad  Monte- Video  annilally  with  3fi\S  barrels  of  wlne^ 
and  diat  of  Saint-John,  with  7,942  of  brandy.  These  twd 
towns  are  situated  on  the  ridge  of  die  Andes;  towards  tM 
frontier  of  Chili.  ,         .       a 

Chap.  VI r.  '  Insect's.'  Seven  species  ot  bees  arc  known  in 
Paraofuay.  Of  these  there  is  one  called  cabaiatu,  the  honey 
of  which  causes  violent  pains  iii  the  bead,  aad  intoxicates  as 
much*  as  brandy.  The  honey  of  another  species  occasidkis 
ionvoisive  tVeniors,  which  cease  at  the  expiration  of  dlirt/ 
hours  without  producing  any  dangerous  consequences.  The' 
author  roeuUfins  ele'.en  species  of  wasps,  and  supposes  that 
there  Are' wore  He  gives  a  particular  and  curious  accopnt  of 
'  these,  ^e  venom  of  some  of  these  insects  are  said  to  b^ 
in  aintidbte  to  putrefaction ;  for 

^dttter#is^  the  spidenr  and  worms  with  whidi  they  fe^d  their 
young  wduid  bOon  turn  pvirid  m  such  a  snltiy  dimate*  If  wef 
coold  discdver  any  mean^  of  collecting  this  venom,  it  might 
serve  as  a  ^peciGc  against  the  gant^rene.  It  seems  probable  that 
i|!ivfeight  be  a<lmiuit^tered  internally,  since  the  little  wasps  eat  the 
poisonous  spider  without  any  iaconvemence.' 

The  country  swarms  with  ams»  some  of  which  penetrate 
into  the  houses  and  are  very  troublesome  inmates.  They 
have  a  great  predilection  for  sugar  and  sweet-meats,  which 
it  is  M>metimes  almost  impossible  to  preserve  from  their  idi- 
portunate  and  subtle  depredations.  If  sugar  and  syrup  ai^a 
placed  fol*  security  on  a  table,  the  htt  of  which  are  fixed' 
ift  i  pan  of  water,  these  artful  insects  will  sometitries  fasten 
on  each  Other,  till  they  foml  a  bridge  of  an  inch  wide 
arid  a  foot  long,  over  which  the  others  pass.  If  a  she  If  with 
'  sugar;  8Cc.  be  suspended  from  the  cetKng,  the  ants  will  climb 
up  the  wall  to  tlie  top  of  the  room,  till  they  reach  tlie  cord^ 
from  which  they  will  descend  to  perpeirate  their  ravages 

Chap.  VIII.  *  Toads,  snakes^  vipers,  and  lizards.*  In  Pa* 
raguay,  the  name  of  Bw  is  given  to  every  species  of  vipen 
.None  of  these  reptiles  climb  up  the  trees,  except  the  curiyu, 
which  do  not  pasa  beyond  the  lowest  bnochta;    They  dwell 
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cbiefljr  in  the  plains,  where  they  ca|i  coocesl  themselves  io  the 
high  grass.  But  the  author  thinks  them  amphibious  and 
expert  swimmers.  Tbey  eat  eggs,  mice^  toads,  frogs,  fish, 
and  hiaectSi  and  even  devour  one  another*  They  ecnploj 
artifice  and  surprize  to  seize  their  prqr. 

^  There  is/  says  the  author,  '  perhaps  no  animal  in  the  world 
which  has  so  many  enemies  as  the  snakes  and  vipers  In  these 
tegions.  They  are  incessantly  persecuted  hy  the  eagle,  the  kite, 
the  falcon*  the  stork,  the  heron,  by  man,  by  the  fires  which  are 
so  frequent  in  the  plains,  and  by  the  individuals  of  the  aame 
family  which  devour  one  another ;  so  that  their  daily  mortality 
if  greater  than  could  easily  be  expressed.' 

The  species  of  the  viper  called  gtitrtrto,,  is  one  of  the 
most  common;  it  often  makes  its  way  mto  the  houses  ia 
Paraguay. 

'  Sometimes,'  says  the  author, '  it  glides  into  the  bed,  as  I  have 
myself  experienced/  '  This  determined  me  not  to  have  my  bed 
made  till  just  as  I  was  retiring  to  rest*' 

When  one  of  these  serpents  is  fomid,  experience  proves 
Aat  another  is  seldom  far  off.  These  vipers,  therefore,  seem 
fo  live  in  pairs.  The  venom  of  this  species  is  very  activej 
fHid  usually  fatal. 

The  author  informs  us  that  he  wore  thick  hoots  to  protect 
himself  against  the  bites  of  the  numerous  vipers  with  which 
the  country  swarmsl  They  would  sometimes  bite  throiq;h 
the  leather,  but  the  venom  did  not  penetrate  tlie  flesh. 

Chap.  IX.  '  Quadrupeds  and  birds.'    The  yaguareie,  which 

'    the  Spaniards  call  tigers  resembles  the  panther  in  colour. 

The  author  says  that  it  is  impossible  to  render  it  tame  ;  and 

that  its  strength  is  so  great  that  it  can  drag  a  horse  or  a  boll 

whole  to  the  wood  where  it  means  to  devour  the  prey. 

'  But  it  does  not  kill  more  than  it  wants  to  eat ;  and  when  its 
appetite  is  once  satisfied,  it  suffers  every  species  of  animal  to 
pass  without  molestation.  It  is  not  swift  of  foot ;  it  is  solitary, 
and  catches  fish  during  the  night.  But  it  avoids  stagnant  wai- 
ters and  lakes ;  it  lets  its  saliva  drop  into  the  water  to  attract 
the  fibh»  which  it  casts  with  one  of  its  paws  upon  the  shore.  It 
IS  an  admirable  swimmer,  and  leaves  its  haunts  only  during  the 
night.  It  passes  the  day  in  the  close  recesses  of  the  woods,  or 
in  the  tufts  of  reeds  which  grow  in  the  marshy  grounds.  He 
shows  no  signs  of  fear ;  and  whatever  number  of  men  may  ap« 
pear  before  him,  he  advances  towards  them,  be  seizes  one  and 
begins  tp  eat  him  without  taking  the  trouble  to  kill  him.' 

M*  P'4zva  informs  us^tbit  the  birds  of  prey  are  much  morQ 
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nmnerous  in  ibe  coantries  which  he  has  deseribedi  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world ;  and  that  here  the  proportion  of 
birds  of  prey  to  other  birds,  is  as  one  to  nine,  while  in  the 
Old  Continent  it  is  as  one  to  fifteen. 

Chap.  X.  'The  wild  Indians.'  The  author  deUik  the 
observations  which  he  made  on  various  nations  of  Indians, 
who  have  never  been  subjected  by  the  Spaniards,  nor  by  wof 
other  European  power.  The  author  had  ample  opportii* 
ftities  of  observing  the  habits  and  character  of  the  Indians ; 
and  as  he  relates  facts  rather  than  throws  out  conjectures,  thi« 
part  of  his  work  will  Iiave  a  great  and  deserved  interest  with 
those  who  are  fond  of  contemplating  the  different  stages  of 
social  existence. 

The  conquerors  and  missionaries  who  have  appeared  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  have  been  cororoonlv  more  anxious  to  exalt 
their  prowess  and  to  exaggerate  their  labours,  than  to  exhibit 
an  accurate  description  of  the  different  nations.  For  tliis 
purpose,  as  the  author  remarks,  they  have  swelled  to  an  enor« 
mous  amount  the  numbers  and  nations  of  the  Indians,  and 
have  represented  some  of  them  as  anthropophagi,  or  men- 
eaters.  But  we  are  told  by  M.  D'Azara,  that  there  are  nontt 
of  these  nations  which  at  present  eat  human  flesh,  nor  have  th^ 
any  tradition  among  them  of  their  ancestors  ever  having  eaten 
it,  though*  they  are  as  free  and  indepedent  as  on  the  first  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards.    It  has  been  also  related  that  these  Indiana 

'  made  use  of  poisoned  arrows ;  but  this  is  a  direct  falsehood. 
To  this  the  ecclesiastics  added  another,  that  these  people  had 
some  religion.  Persuaded  in  their  own  minds  that  men  couki 
not  lire  without  a  good  or  a  bad,  and  seeing  some  figures  de» 
signed  or  engraved  on  the  pipen,  the  bows,  the  clubs,  and  potteiy 
of  the  Indians,  they  immediately  concluded  that  these  were  their 
idols,  and  tbey  threw  them  into  the  fire.  These  people/  con- 
tinues the  author,  '  at  present  make  the  same  figures,  but  they 
do  it  only  for  amusement,  for  they  have  no  religion/ 

We  do  not  believe  that  they,  or  that  any  other  people  io 
the  world  are  so  entirely  destitute  of  all  religious  notions,  as 
this  writer  describes  the  savages  of  Paraguay,  though  the 
designs  which  the  author  mentions  may  be  referred  rather  to 
the  agency  of  the  imitative  than  of  the  religious  principle. 
But  the  moral  frame  of  man  is  so  constituted,  and  the  circum* 
fttances  in  which  he  is  placed  are  so  arranged,  that  some  ideas, 
which  may  be  denominated  religious,  will  necessarily  arise 
in  his  mind.  Can  man  in  whatever  low  degree  of  the  social 
scale  he^  may  be  placed,  pass  through  life  without  once 
reflecting  whether  death  b   to  terminate  his  existence,  or 
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whether  bis  friends,  his  parents,  or  his  chitdfen,  whom  h€  imf 
have  seen  die,  have  entirely  ceased  to  exist  ?  Can  the  savage, 
who  roams  the  Mvitds  in  quest  of  prey,  pass  through  life  with- 
out once  asking  his  own  heart  whether  there  be  no  invisible 
power  which  causes  both  the  sunshine  and  die  storm  I  Cao 
he  behold  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  or  the  continttal 
changes  in  the  earth  and  the  air  which  have  a  sensible  infiuence 
on  his  feelings,  without  being  conscious  that  there  is  fwme 
agency  out  of  himself,  some  widely  diffused  and  powerfully 
operative  being,  on  whom  mote  than  on  his  own  will,  many 
of  his  pleasures  and  his  pains  depend  f 

Tlie  author  says  that  the  lanofuages  of  the  diSbrent  ImUas 
nations  have  very  little  resemblance  to  each  other* 

*  The  Indians  opeak  much  through  the  throat  and  nose ;  anA 
k  is  very  often  impossible  to  express  their  words  or  sounds  with 
oi^r  letters.  It  is  very  difficult  to  learn  such  languages,  and 
even  to  become  acquainted  with  any  one  to  as  to  be  able  to 
apeak  it.  At  least  I  never  met  with  more  than  one  Spaniard^ 
who  could  speak  the  Mbaya  idiom,  and  he  had  lived  twenty  years 
among  this  people/ 

We  zre  informed  that  the  Charr6as  Indians  are  in  generaf 
about  an  inch  higher  than  the  Spaniards. 

'  They  are  active,  strait,  and  well-proportioned;  we  do  not 
meet  with  one  among  thetn  who  is  either  very  fat  or  very  lean* 
or  at  all  deformed.  They  have  long  heads,  an  open  fordiead* 
and  physiognomy,  indications  of  pride  and  even  of  ferocity* 
The  complexion  ig  more  on  the  confines  of  black  than  white  % 
with  hardly  any  mixture  of  red.  Ttieir  features  are  regulan 
though  the  nose  is  rather  too  much  contracted  and  sunk  between 
the  eyes.  Their  eyes  are  small,  sparkUng,  generally  black, 
never  -blue,  and  never  entirely  open,  but  they  can  see  twice 
as  far  as  Europeaq^  .  Their  hearing  is  much  supjerior  to  our's. 
Their  teeth  are  very  regular  and  very  white»  even  to  the  latest 
period  of  life,  ainl  they  never  fall  out  of  themselves.  Their 
eye^browsj  are  pcant ;  they  have  no  beard,  and  very  little  hair 
under  the  arm-pits  or  on  the  pubes.  The  hair  on  their  bead 
is  very  thick,  very  long,  sleek,  and  black.  It  never  ialb  oflv 
and  they  become  only  half  grey  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Their 
Hands  and  their  feet  are  smaller  and  better  made  than  those  of 
Europeans/  •  They  never  cut  their  hair ;  the  women  let  it 
liang  down  their  backs,  but  the  men  tie  rt  up,  and  fasten  it  in 
9r  knot  with  a  bunch  of  white  feathers  placed  in  a  vertical  po- 
rtion. They  make  use  of  the  comb  when  they  can  procure 
ohe,  but  they  commonfy  comb  themselves  with  their  fingers. 
They  are  much  infested  with  vermin,  v»hich  thcfriromen  em- 
ploy themseires  in  catching*  ia  order  to  bare  ^^  plensUte  ef « 
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placing  them  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  champing  them  after- 
wards in  the  mouth/ 

'  A  few  days  after  the  birth  of  a  male  child,  they  bore  a  hole 
through  the  under  lip  quite  to  the  gum,  into  which  they  intro- 
duce the  *  barbate!  This  is  a  small  piece  of  wood  of  four  or  five 
inches  long,  and  two  lines  wide.  They  never  remove  it  as  long 
at  they  live,  not  even  when  they  go  to  sleep,  except  when  it  is 
broken,  and  thev  have  to  substitute  another  in  its  place.  To 
prevent  it  from  falling  nut,  they  make  it  of  two  pieces  the  one  . 
wide  and  flat  at  one  of  the  ends,  that  it  may  not  slip  through  the 
perforated  orifice,  and  the  wide  part  is  placed  next  to  the  gum; 
the  other  end  just  appears  through  the  lip,  where  it  is  pierced, 
in  order  to  receive  another  piece  of  wood  of  greater  length/ 

'  They  subsist  entirely  on  the  flesh  of  the  wild  cattle,  whicl^ 
abound  in  their  district.  The  culinary  art  is  practised  by  their 
women ;  but  roast  meat  without  salt  ia  their  only  dish.  They 
roast  their  meat  on  a  wooden  spit,  of  which  they  fix  the  point  in 
the  earth ;  they  afterwards  make  a  fire  on  one  side,  and  turn  the 
joint  once  that  it  may  be  equally  done.  When  one  apit  is  cou* 
sumed,  they  supply  its  place  by  another/ 

*  Their  manner  is  made  up  of  so  much  gravity,  that  it  hardly 
allows  the  ruflle  of  the  passions  to  be  seen.  They  never  laugh 
aloud  ;  but  the  extremities  of  the  lips  sometimes  curl  into  a 
smile/  ' 

<  The  chiefs  of  the  family  asseicble  as  the  sun  sets,  in  order 
to  fix  on  those  who  are  to  keep  the  watch  for  the  night,  and  the 
station  which  they  are  to  occupy.  They  are  so  subtle  and  pro* 
vident  that  they  never  neglect  this  precaution/ 

The  Chan-Cms  have  given  more  trouble  to  the  Spaniards 
and  cost  them  more  lives,  than  the  armies  of  the  Incas  and 
of  Montezuma.  We  miglit  then  naturally  suppose  that  these 
savages  constitute  a  very  populous  nation.  But  the  author 
says  that  at  present,  though  they  wage  such  an  uurelenting  war 
against  the  Spaniards,  they  do  not  amount  to  mdre  than  a 
body  of  four  hundred  warriors.  In  order  to  complete  their  , 
subjugation,  the  Spaniards  have  often  sent  against  them  a 
thousand  veterans,  either  in  a  mass  or  in  detachments,  in  order 
to  force  them  into  the  toils ;  but  they  still  subsist  to  continue 
the  conflict  with  their  Europeim  enemy. 

. '  They  allow  polygamy,  but  one  woman  has  never  two  hu^ 
bands ;  and  even  when  a  man  has  several  wives,  they  abandon 
him  as  soon  as  they  find  another,  with  whom  tbey  can  enjoy  the 
conjugal  tie  without  a  rival.  Divorce  is  equally  free  to  both 
sexes;  but  it  seldom  takes  place  where  the  parties  have  children.' 

The  ties  of  nature  are  more  permanent  tlian  those  of  poli- 
tical institutions. 
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AsAOOD  as  an  Indian  dies,  he  is  interred  with  his  arms  and 
furniture.     Some  give  orders  to  have  their  favourite  horse 
slaughtered  at  their  place  of  burial.     This  office  is  performed 
by  some  friend  or  relation.     When  the  deceased  is  a  father^ 
a  husband,  or  an  adult  brother^  the  daughters^  sisters,  aud  the 
ivife,  numgle  themselves  in  a  shocking  manner ;  which  shows 
how  powerful  is  the  force  of  custom  and  public  opinion,  eveo 
when  it  is  placed  in  opposition  to  that  repugnance  to  pain 
which  belongs  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  indeed  to  atl  ani- 
mated being.    They  cut  off  one  of  the  articulations  or  joints 
of  the  fingers  for  every  death ;  and  they  besides  give  them* 
aelves  repeated  stabs  in  the  arms,  sides,  and  breast,  with  the 
Itnife  or  lance  of  the  deceased.     The  aullior  says  that  he 
iiever  saw  a  single  female,  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  who 
bad  all  her  fingers  entire,  or  who  did  not  exhibit  visible  marks 
of  the  lance.     Besides  marring  themselves  in  the  manner 
described,  they  pass  two  moons  in  seclusion  in  tlieir  cabins, 
where  they  do  nothing  but  weep,  and  take  very  litde  food. 

On  the  death  of  their  father,  the  male  adults  spend  two 
whole  days  stark-naked  in  their  cabin,  where  they  take  rery 
little  food  ;  and  |liis  food  must  consist  either  of  the  flesh  or 
the  eggs  of  a  partridge.    They  then,  towards  evening,  apply 
to  some  other  Indian  to  perform  the  following  operations : 
Sharp  splinters  of  reeds  about  eight  inches  long,  are  thrust 
through  the  fleshy  part  of  the  arm,  at  about  an  inch  asunder 
from  the  wrist  to  the  arm.     In  this  miserable  plight,  the 
savage  mourner  proceeds  quite  naked  and  alone  into  some 
wood  or  to  some  elevated  spot,  without  fearing  the  yaguareii, 
or  any  other  wild  beast,  as  it  is  a  prevalent  opinion  that  they 
would  run  away  on  seeing  tbem  in  this  state.  The  savage  carries 
with  him  a  club  with  an  iron  point,  with  which  he  scoops  out 
a  hole  about  breast-deep,  where  he  passes  the  night  standing 
upright.     In  the  morning  he  repairs  to  a  small  cabia  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  where  he  pulls  out  the  reeds,  and 
neither  eats  nor  drinks  for  two  days.     The  neict  and  the  fol- 
lowing days,  the  children  of  the  tribe,  carry  him  some  water 
and  some  small  pieces  of  partridge  or  their  eggs,  which  they 
ky  down  within  his  reach,  and  then  run  away  without  saying 
a  word.  ^  At  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  days,  the  patient 
ntonrner  resumes  his  usual  occupations.     Though  this  bar- 
barous ceremony  is  not  compulsory,  yet  it  is  rarely  omitted. 
The  person  who  neglects  it  is  regarded  as  imbecile,  and  this  is 
the  only  punishment. 

Of  the  Indians  called  Mbayas,  the  author  says  that  they' 
excel  the  Europeans  in  symmetry  of  form.  Of  them  as  well 
as  of  some  of  the  other  Indians,  he  remarks  that  they 
settle  their  judicial  differences  by  manual  blows.    The  men 
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wear  die  bdrbote;  and  all  plttck  the  hair  from  their  brows, 
evelids,  and  chia«  They  say  they  do  not  -  want  to  have  hair 
like  horses.  The  men  shave  the  whole  surface  of  the  head  ; 
but  the  .women  preserve  a  small  tuft  of  hair  on  the  crown. 
Tlie  women  Kve  chiefly  on  pulse  and  frnitSi  but  the  men  eat 
any  thing.  The  former  are  not  very  strict  observers  of  chas- 
tity. They  follow  the  barbarous  practice  of  bringing  up  only 
one  son  or  one  daughter,  and  of  putting  to  death  all  the  rest. 
They  commonly  preserve  the  last  child  of  which  they  are 
pregnant,  when  their  age  or  constitution  leaves  them  little 
room  to  expect  any  more.  If  they  make  a  wrong  cal- 
cuhitiou  and  conceive  again^  they  destroy  the  birth.  Some 
are  left  childless^  because  they  have  falsely  presumed  that 
they  should  have  more  children  after  those  which  they  have 
destroyed. 

Among  the  hordes  of  Indians  called  Tacunbiis,  who  are 
settled  near  Assumption,  the  women  are  said  to  compress  the 
bosoms  of  tlieir  young  females,  afier  they  have  attained  their 
full  growth,  so  as  to  make  them  fall  towards  the  waist.  Thus 
by  the  time  they  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-four,  or 
sooner,  their  bosoms  hang  down  like  a  purse.  But  the 
author  remarks  that 

'  the  bosoms  of  all  the  Indian  women  appear  to  have  less  ela8« 
ticity  than  those  of  the  Europeans,  and  to  fall  much  sooner,  tt 
is  not  uncommon  to  see  them  suckle  their  children  under  their 
arms  or  over  the  shoulders,  as  their  breasts  are  very  pendant  and 
the  nipples  very  large/ 

When  the  women  arrive  at  the  age  of  puberty,  they  take 
care  to  let  all  the  world  know  the  event  by  characteristic 
lines  of  a  violet  colour  with  which  they  paint  the  face.  Some 
females  who  are  more  coquettish  than  the  rest,  paint  the  iace, 
the  bosom,  and  the  thighs  red ;  and  delineate  on  the  arms 
a  brown  chain  with  large  rings  from  tlie  wrist  to  the  shoulder. 
The  women  as  well  as  the  men  shave  the  hair  off  the  head  quite 
smooth  in  front,  but  not  over  the  ears,  and  they  let  the  rest 
fhll  naturally  without  tying  it.  The  men  are  not  select  in 
their  food  ;  but  '  the  women  never  taste  meat,  because  they 
say  it  would  do  them  harm.'  The  author  mentions  an  Indian 
chief  of  this  tribe,- with  whom  he  was  personally  acquainted, 
and  who  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old.  He  was 
already  married  and  a  cacique,  when  the  cathedral  of  As- 
sumption was  begun  to  be  built. 

'  He  bad  all  bis  teeth  as  white  and  as  regular  as  an  European  at 
tjbie  ageof  twe|ity*six;  his  hair  bad  not  fallen  off,  aad  only  about 
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n  third-part  of  it  was  turned  white.  His  sight  had  become  mttk  ; 
but  iiotwithstaiKlio(^  this,  he  rowed,  fished,  got  druok,  and  eaft- 
^ycd  himself  like  the  resL' 


As  soon  as  one  of  the  women  of  the  Pajaguay  has 
in  travaiiy  her  friends  range  themselves  in  two  rows  from  her 
cabin  to  the  river,  which  is  never  far  off.  They  extend  their 
clothes  on  both  sides  as  if  to  screen  her  from  the  wind,  when 
the  female  who  has  been  recently  delivered  passes  in  the 
midst  and  throws  herself  into  the  stream.  The  PayagBW 
like  the  other  Indian  nations^  are  said  to  have  no  otlier  pa&» 
time  but  that  of  intoj^ication*     . 

'  They  eat  nothing  on  the  day  on  which  they  intend  to  get 
drunk,  but  swallow  a  great  portion  of  brandy,  and  they  lau^ 
at  the  Spaniards  who  do  eat,  as  they  say,  that  they  leave  less 
room  for  drink.' 

Medical  men  act  a  distinguFshed  part  among  the  Pmfaguas 
as  M'ell  as  among  other  nations.  Tiie  physicians,  if  so  they 
may  be  called,  among  these  nations,  draw  a  handsome  sob- 
sistence  from  the  credulity  of  their  patients.  Thb  crednlity, 
however,  seems  to  l^e  hardly  ntore  profitable  to  the  pbysictan 
than  to  the  patient,  for  it  is  a  very  powerful  assistant  in 
the  cure  of  the  malady.  The  Payagu&s  think  that  their 
physicians  can  cure  every  species  of  disease,  and  that  if  the  sick 
man  dies,  it  is  only  because  the  medical' savage  did  not 
choose  that  he  should  live.  The  physicians  themselves  pro- 
pagate this  delusion^  and  find  it  an  ample  soiurce  of  revenue 
and  of  consideration. 

Of  the  Guiacurus  Indians,  who  formerly  made  a  disda- 
^shed  figure  in  the  history  of  this  region,  only  one  individual 
IS  said  to  be  left.  The  extermination  of  this  once  powerfat 
horde,  is  said  to  have  b^en  occasioned  not  more  by  the  con- 
tinual wars  in  %vhich  they  have  been  engaged,  diaa  by  the 
prevalence  of  a  custom  similar  to  that  which  we  have  de- 
tailed in  the  account  of  the  Atbayas,  whose  women  presems 
no  child  but  the  last.  These  Indians  seem  to  have  as  araeh 
dread  of  a  redundant  population,  as  if  they,  had  read  the 
famous  essay  of  Mr.  Malthus  ;  and  they  have  certainly 
found  a  powerful  counteraction  of  this  unfortunate  alaria  ia 
the  horrid  practice  of  infanticide. 

The  Lenguas  constitute  another  tribe  of  Indians/ whose 
existence  seems  on  the  point  of  termination,  as  in  1794,  their 
collective  numbers  amounted  to  only  fourteen  males  and  eight 
females  of  all  ages.  These  Lenguas  are  said  to  practise  the 
pode  of  extermmation  which  we  have  Just  ateatiooed. 
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The  author  however  remarks^  that  among  the  Indian  na- 
t|on9y  who  have  recourse  neither  to  the  practice  of  abortion 
nor  infanticide,  and  whose  habits  are  pacific ,  the  population 
of  all  the  fribes,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Guarany's^ 
MB  in  a  declining^  state. 

Chap.  XI.'  Some  general  reflections  on  the  Indian  savages/ 
Chap.  Xll.  ^The  means  employed  by  the  conquerors  of 
America  to  reduce  the  Indians  to  submission,  and  the  mode 
of  governing  them.'  The  experience  of  two  centuries  ftnd 
a-8ttGCessioo  of  long  and  costly  eKperiments,  have  proved  the  "^ 
absurdity  and  futility  of  ail  the  ecclesiastical  methods  which 
the  Spanish  government  has  devised  for  extending  its  sway 
over  tlieJndianSy  by  inducing  them  to  bend  their  neck  to  the. 
dogmatical  yoke  of  monks  and  priests.  If  the  monk  or  priest 
who  was  to  accomplish  this  spiritual  achievement^  had  even 
overcome  the  difficulty  of  learning  the  language,  he  would  still 
find  it  impossible  to  compose  a  catechism  in  such  a  sterile 
idiom,  in  which  there  are  no  words  for  the  expression  of  ah- 
stract  ideas,  and  where  the  people  cannot  count  beyond  three 
or  four. 

*  Though/  says  the  author,  *  the  Gnarany  idiom  is  the  most 
easy  and  the  most  copious  of  all  the  languages  which  are  spoken 
by  these  Indian  nations ;  and  though  it  is  almost  exclusively 
employed  hy  the  Spaniaixhi  of  Paraj^^uay,  yet  I  never  met  with 
four  ecclesiastics  who  could  preach  and  deliver  their  instructions 
in  Guarantf  ;  and  they  themselves  confessed  that  if  was  algiost 
jB[ipoS8ible»  even  with  the  aid  of  several  Spanish  terms/ 

Chap.  XIII.  VThe  means  which  the  Jesuits  employed  to 
effect  the  8ubjec:tiou  of  the  Indians^  and  of  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  governed/ 

Chap.  XIV.  '  People  of  colour/  The  population  of 
America  is  well  known  to  be  composed  of  three  distinct 
races;  of  Indians  or  Americans^  of  Whiles  or  Europeans^  and 
of  Blacks  or  Africans.  These  three  species  are  readily 
united,  and  hence  arises  a  mixed  breeds  called  people  of 
Colour.  These  people  of  colour,  according  to  the  different 
mixture,  of  Black,  White,  or  Brown,  are  susceptible  of 
numerous  subdivisions.  One  of  the  methods  employed  by 
the  Spanish  conquerors  of  South  American,  was,  by  marry- 
ing Indian  women,  in  some  measure  to  incorporate  the 
|wo  nations*  The  descendants  of  such  marriages  constitute 
at  prasent  in  Paraguay,  the  greater  part  of  those  who  are 
called  Spaniards.  Tne  author  seems  to  think  tliat  this 
mixture  of  two  races  has  improved  the  breed.  These  inha- 
bitants of  Paraguay  appear  to  him  to  possess^-- 
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*  more  discrimination,  sagacity,  knowledge,  and  actirity  tlian  cIb^ 
Creoles,  who  are  the  producl  of  a  faiher  and  modier  hoifh  «f 
Spaniah  origin/ 

The  author  bestows  high  encomiums  on  die  manner  in 
which  the  Spanish  planters  treat  their  sUves;  and  he  says  that 
nothing  can  be  more  opposite  to  their  character  than  thct 
cruelty  and  oppressions  of  which  they  have  sometimes  been 
accused. 

'  Most  of  them/  says  he,  *  die  without  having^  once  felt  the 
whip  ;  they  are  treated  with  kindness,  and  never  harassed  witb 
toil ;  no  hardship  is  imposed  upon  them,  and  they  are  not 
deserted  when  they  grow  old/ 

We  find  it  difficult  to  g^ve  credence  to  the  following  asser* 
tion ;  but  bope^  for  the  sake  of  outraged  humanity^  that  it 
is  true  : 

*  I  can  demonstrate/  says  the  author,  *  by  comparing  the  ori- 
ginal terriers, that  there  are  actually  more  Indians  in  the  country 
at  present  than  there  were  at  the  time  of  the  conquest/ 

Cbap.  XV.  *  The  Spaniards/  The  population  of  Buenos 
^Ayres  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  recruits  which  are  conti- 
nually imported  from  Europe,  and  in  diis  province  there  has 
never  been  more  than  a  small  mixture  of  Indian  extraction. 
But  the  Spaniards  in  Paraguay^  and  in  the  district  of  the 
town  of  CorrienteSj  are  rather  the  product  of  Spanish 
fathers  with  Indian  women.  Hence  it  comes  that  they  speak 
the  Guarany ;  and  that  the  Spanish  language  is  understood 
only  by  the  literati  and  the  citizens  of  Curuguaty. 

As  many  pf  the^omen  deliver  themselves,  and  as  all  of 
tbem  do  n^k  know  how  to  tie  the  umbilical  cord,  many  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  have  a  navel  four  or  five  iuches  long. 
As  the  people  of  the  country  have  no  change  of  dress,  they 
pull  oiF  their  clothes  when  it  rains,  and  place  them  under 
the  fleece  or  hide,  which  they  use  as  a  saddle.  They  say  that 
they  can  dry  their  skin  sooner  than  their  clothes. 

The  shepherds  who  tend  the  immense  droves  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  which  are  scattered  over  the  plains  of  this  vast  re- 
gion, are  said  to  be  a  very  healthy  and  robust  race.  Their 
occupation  seems,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  account  of 
M.  l)*Azara,  to  destroy  their  sensibility.  He  says  that  when 
they  do  happen  to  be  very  ill,  or  even  in  the  extremity  of 
suffering,  they  utter  no  complaint.  They  show  a  total  dis* 
regard  of  life,  and  contempt  of  death.    - 

'  When/  says  the  author,  '  I  was  traversing  these  plainst  a 
mulatto  came  up,  who  taking  offence  At  some  words  which  one 
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of  these  shepherds  had  uttered  io  his  absence.  Finding  the 
shepherd  sitting  on  his  haunches  upon  the  ground  and  taking  his 
breakfasts  the  mulatto  said  to  him  without  alighting  from  his 
horse,  *<  My  friendj  you  have  ofleoded  me,  and  I  am  come  lo 
kilt  you."  The  shepherd  keeping  steadily  in  his  posture,  asked 
him  why  ?  A  phlegmatic  conversation  ensued  without  any  change 
of  tone,  till  the  mulatto  got  ofT  his  horse  and  put  the  shepherd 
to  death*  There  were  about  a  dozen  of  spectators,  but  no  one, 
according  to  an  invariable  custom,  took  any  part  in  the  dis* 
pute/ 

These  shepherds  are  said  to  be  great  gamesters,  and  pas. 
aionately  fond  of  cards.  During  the  game  they  often  keep 
their  poniard  or  knife  by  tlieir  side,  in  order  to  kill  him  who 
plays  with  them  if  they  see  him  attempt  to  cheat.  They  are  said 
with  perfect  sangfroid  to  stake  all  that  they  are  worth  on  the 
issue  of  the  game.  When  they  have  lost  their  mopey  they  wjll 
play  for  the  shirt  upon  their  backs.  *  Tacitus  de  mor.  Germ.  § 
viii.  mentions,  that  the  Germans  werer  so  addicted  to  gaming, 
that  when  they  had  nothing  else  left  they  would  stnke  their  per* 
flonal  liberty  on  the  throw  of  the  die.  It  seems  diiBciilt  to  ac- 
count for  this  passion  for  gamiogvamong  such  a  simple,  hardy, 
.  and  in  other  respects  incorrupt  people,  as  the  Germaiis  were 
when  Tacitus  wrote>  and  aiAoug  the  shepherds  of  the  exten- 
sive regions  which  M.  D'Aasara  describes ;  unless  we  sup- 
pose that  in  both  these  states  there  was  a  monotony  of 
sensation,  which  that  vehemence  of  desire  and  that  altema* 
tioQ  of  hope  and  fear  with  which  .gaming  is  associated,  were 
necessary  to  relieve. 

Some  proprietors  of  herds,  or  mastor-shepherds,  occasion- 
ally carry  on  a  little  trade  in  some  trifling  articles,  and  parti-  ' 
cularly  brandy.  Their  dwellings  are  then  called  pulperiaSf 
and  they  then  become  points  of  rendezvous  for  the  people 
\o(  the  country,  who  spend  their  money  with  careless  pro- 
fusion in  gaming.  When  the  iovial  party  meet  at  one  of  these 
pulperias,  a  large  vessel  is  filled  with  brandy  which  is  passed 
round.  The  intervals  of  drinking  at  these  meetings  are  filled 
up  by  some  doleful  ditties  which  are  played  on  the  guitar, 
which  always  turn  on  some  unfortunate  amours  which  have 
happened  in  these  dreary  wilds. 

riiese  shepherds  are  represented  as  such  constant  and  ex- 
pert cavaliers  as  almost  to  realize  the  fable  of  the  Centaurs.     . 

*  They  have  great  repugnance  to  all  occupations  which  they 
.  cannot  perform  on  horseback,  and  at  full  speed.    They  hardly 
know  how  to  use  their  feet,  and  they  always  do  it  with  reluct- 
ance, even  though  it  be  only  to  cross  the  Way.    When  they  meet 
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al  the  puiperia,  or  at  any  oth«r  place,  ihej  oootiDoe  on  Imrae- 
back,  though  the  conversation  lasts  for  several  bour^.  Wbm 
they  go  on  a  fishing  party^  they  do  not  alight  from  their  borsee, 
though  they  may  have  to  throw  the  net  or  to  draw  it  out  of 
the  water/ 

Early  and  unintermitted  practice  renders  them  ioGompar- 
able  horsemen. 

Chap.  XVI.  '  Summary  accoimt  of  all  the  towna^  yiI- 
lagesy  parishes,  either  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Indians,  or  the 
people  of  colour,  in  the  government  of  Paraguay.' 

Chap.  XVII.  *  Summary  acconnt  of  all  the  towns,  villages, 
plantations,  and  parishes  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Indians,  and 
the  people  of  colour  in  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  in 
particular.' 

Chap.  XV HI.  'Abridged  history  of  th#»  discovery  and 
conquest  of  the  river  de  hi  Plata  and  of  Paraguay.^  The 
second  volume  of  this  work  is  terminated  by  the  natural  faia- 
toiy  of  the  proviiKe  of  Cochahnmba  and  the  environs,  by 
Don  Tadeo  Haenke.  The  two  last  volumes  contain  descrip- 
tions'of  the  birds  of  Paraguay  and  de  la  Plata.  These  wHI 
be  highly  gratifying  to  the  students  of  natural  history,  but  the 
details  are  not  exlnbited  in  such  a  fomn,  aa  is  likely  modi 
to  interest  the  general  reader. 

This  work  of  M.  D'Azara  v^itl*  contribute  very  mach  to 
extend  the  knowledge  of  the^  natural  and  civil  history,  of 
the  topography,  inhabitants,  and  productions  of  a  part 
of  the  world,  which  %¥as  hitherto  but  very  imperfi^rtfy 
known,  and  has  never  been  before  described  by  any  i^riter 
who  possessed  such  abundant  opportunities' of  obtaining  ample 
and  accurate  information^  aa  the  autbor  of  the  present  pub- 
lication. 


Art.  II. — De$  Effets  de  la  Religidn  de  Mohammed, 

S^c.  8fc. 

On  the  Effects  of  the  Religion  of  Mahomet  during  the 
three  frst  Centuries,  from  its  Commaicementt  on  the 
Minds,  the  Manners  and  the  Govenunent  of  the  Pc(udt, 
among  whom  it  has  been  established.  A  Memoir  wnich 
was  honoured  with  the  Prize  by  the  "French  Institutej  in 
1809«  By  M.  Oelsner,  formerly  Plenipotentiary  from 
the  free  City  of  Francfort,  to  the  Directory  of  the 
French  Republic!    Paris,   l^LQ,  di}Q.     LoadoDji  Duhui* 

ME*  OELSNER,  the  writer  of  the  essay,,  which  we  now 
undertake  to  review^  waa  formerly  plenipoteiitifif]^  from  the 
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free  city  of  Francfort  to  the  Directory  of  the  French  repub* 
lie;  Even  without  this  inforniatioiii  whi<ih  we  derive  frdm  the 
title-page^  we  should  have  concluded,  that  the  author  was  « 
German,  on  account  of  the  singularly  ridiculous  sentimeiiri 
tality  which  he  affects  at  the  s^ry  outset  of  his  performance*, 
He  has  chosen  to  dedicate  it  to  a  deceased  friendj,  whomji' 
whiitisically  enough,  he  has  fixed  in  an  Elysium  of  his  owa 
>  creation — a  bookseller'^  shop^  where  the  ghost  of  this  hones^ 
gentleman,  it  appears,,  passes  ,his  time  in  reading  over  tbcf 
works  which  issue  from  the  Paris  preds !  '  Bitaubiy  ex- 
clairhs  Mr<  Oelsnef,  ^  cet  ouvtage  vous  appartient  ^  vous  toA 
I'avet  fait  entreprendre ;'  and  when  his  readers  are  b^innii^g 
to  puz2le  themselves  with  coniectures  who  this  Bitanbi^  caa 
possibly  be,  Mr.  O.  relieves  their  impatience  by  announcing^ 
that  he  dedicates  the  work  to  his  revered  mUnei* 

Ati  author  and  a'  reviewer  may  be  allowed  to  contemplate^ 
a  performance  in  very  opposite  poirits  of  view  ;  and  while  we 
excuM  the  fondness  of  Mr.  O.  for  his  darling  production^  wo 
nincel-ely  express  our  wishes,  that  his  neW  doctrine  may  not 
Mpersede  the  more  orthodox  belief  of  celestial  enjoyments : 
for  it  Would  considerably  diminish  our  longing  after  immor-^ 
taUty  if  he  could  force  upon  us  the  conviction,  that  in  a  future 
Ittite  atty  pdft  of  our  happiness  WoUld  consist  in  reviewing; 
even  though  the  books,  like  the  6ne  before  us^  had  been 
arowned  with  the  suffi^ges  of  the  National  Institute. 
.  Seriously  speakings  however,  Mr.  O.  does  not  appear  to  us 
to  havedeiperved  the  croWn  which  he  wears.  The  subject 
t»r<^pQised  by  the  Institute  is 

'  the  influence  which 'the  religion  of  Mahomet  exerted,  during 
the  three  first  centuries  of  the  ttegira,  over  the  minds,  the  rtArf- 
ners,  and  the  governments  of  (he  nations  iVIiicfa  embt-aced  It  -/ 

•fid  Mr.  O.  merely  give^  us  an  abridgment  of  the  histpiy 
oF  the  Sarae^ns/  under  which  namd,  although  uuknown  to  the 
Arabs  tbemselvea  as  a  nationil  appellation,  he  con? prebends 
fbe  Mttssultnan  subjects  of  the  Califs  throughout  the  whole 
cnttetit  6t  their  empire— ^^  a  Gadibus  usque  Anroram  et 
Chkigem/  This  historical  epitome  is  moreover  so  concise 
as  to  be  barely  intelligible  to  those,  who  are  not  already 
acquainted  with  the  subject ;  aind  is  drawn  from  much  ^^11- 
known  sowces  as  to  be  very  little  interesting  to  ,those  who 
have  stoAed  it. 

Few  of  the  events  whidi  are  recorded  in  historyi  are,  how- 
eivefy  better  calculated  to  stimulate  inquiry  than  the  radical 
und  f:iitmmw  dnrtrge  "whidb  w4s  produced  in  the  minds  and 
namoon-  aftrtmhyVke  adoption  of  Mahomet's  religion 
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among  the  Arabs  tliemseive^t,  and  by  its  introductioa  into  aB 
the  countries  where  their  arms  could  penetrate.  Tbe  iiiflu* 
ence  of  this  religion  has  been  every  where  constant  and 
uniform  ;  and  we  thinkj  that  its  eflects  might  be  studied  with 
greater  accuracy ^  if,  instead  of  dispersii^  our  attention  over 
the  states  and  monarchies,  inhich  were  incorporated  by  s«c* 
cessive  conquests  into  the  dorainioo  of  the  Califs,  we  con- 
fined our  view  to  those  which  it  produced  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Arabian  peninsula. 

Before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  the  Arabian  nation  was  com- 
posed of  a  multitude  of  independent  tribes,  whi^fa,  for  the 
most  part,  subsisted  by  pasturage  and  hunting  in  an  exten^ve 
and  desert  couutry :  the  cities  were  few  ;  and  agriculture 
could  be  carried  on  in  safety  only  in  some  fertile  tracts  oo 
the  skirts  of  the  desert,  which  might  be  defended  against  -the 
incursions  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs.  The  tribes  differed  from 
each  other  in  religion,  in  laws,  and  in  government ;  and  were 
held  together  by  no  community,  except  that  of  language. 
The  solitude  of  their  country  and  the  absence  of  sensible 
objects^  eitlier  led  them  into  an  adoration  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  or  into  vague  contemplation  and  enthusiastic  piety. 
Idolatry  was  the  prevailing  religion  in  theif  principal  cities, 
and  several  communities  had  adopted  a  confused  and  corrupt 
theology  from  Jewish  or  Christian  missionaries. 

We  see  no  reason  for  supposing,  that  Mahomet  wis  an 
impostor  from  the  beginning.    The  reformation  of  the  na- 
tional religion,  was,  perhaps,  at  first,  his  only  object.    The 
fundamental  articles  of  his  creed  are,  that  Uod  is  one>  and- 
that  he  himself  is  the  apostle  of  God.    There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  he  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  first  article :  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  he  may  have 
begun  by  dreaming,  and  afterwards  have  sincerely  believed  in, 
the  second.     It  is  however  impossible  to  clear  him  from  the 
chaise  of  imposture  and  hypocrisy  in  many  parts  of  bis  sub- 
sequent conduct,  although  other  well-meaoing,   but  short- 
sighted persons  have  sanctified  by  their  example  the  practice 
'  of  pious  frauds,  and,  like  Mahomet,  have  reconciled  theai* 
selves  to  the  commission  of  evil  in»  the  view  of  the  good 
which  they  expected  might  come  from  it.     Be  it,  however, 
us  it  may  ;  the  mixture  of  falsehood  in  the  doctrine  preached 
t>y  Mahomet,  namely,  the  assertion  of  his  own  divine  mis- 
sion, neutralized,  and  even  corrupted  into  evil,  the  scanty 
portion  of  truth  which  it  contained. 

It  would  be  erroneous  to  suppose,  because  Maboniet 
taught  the  unity  of  God,  that  he  therefore  brought  back 
religion  to  its  primitive  simplicity.    He  indeed  bani&ed  ido- 
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latry  from  his  nation,  and  delivered  it  from  many  gross  super- 
stitions :  but  he  taught  a»-a  fundamental  article  of  faith  only 
the  personal  uniijif  of  the  divine  being;  and  though  he  di- 
vested the  idea  of  God  of  those  properties  which  majce  it  an 
object  of  sense,  he  gave  a  loose  to  his  imagination,  and 
bewildered  his  understanding,  in  conjuring  up  indefinite  con- 
ceptions of  almighty  power.  The  other  attributes  of  the 
divine  nature,  goodness  and  wisdom — from  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  Plato,  and  of  universal  reason^  power  emanates^ 
and  which  essentially  constitute  the  Deity,  do  not  even  enter 
into  the  composition  of  this  great  idea.  The  allah  of  Ma- 
homet is  not  a  deduction  of  pure  and  unsophisticated  reason, 
but  is  a  creature  of  bis  own  perverted  understanding  and  dis- 
ordered imagination.  He  describes  the  will  and  the  mind 
of  God  as  a  combination  of  weak  and  capricious  determi- 
nations, of  imperfect  and  irresolute  judgments.  He  has 
decorated  him  with  all  the  vanities  of  human  pomp,  and  sur- 
rounded him  with  the  fantastic  imagery  which  he  had  bor- 
rowed from  the  Chaldeans  and  the  Persians  :  like  them  he 
has  created  God  after  the  image  of  his  own  heart,  has  com- 
posed him  of  contradictory  qualities^  has  endowed  him  with 
human  prejudices  and  partialities,  and  instead  of  unbounded 
love  towards  his  creatures,  has  given  him  the  rash  decisions 
and  unrelenting  severity  of  a  human  judge.  The  crude 
opinions  of  Mahomet  thus  became  the  divinity  of  his  dis- 
ciples, and  have  produced  in  them,  by  a  natural  consequence, 
a  fanatical  devotion,  an  austere  morality,  and  a  ferocious  zeal 
for  proselytism,  which  absorbs  every  consideration  of  huma- 
nity, or  justice. 

Mahomet  himself  had  derived  his  instruction  from  8uch 
impure  sources,  and  the  people,  whom  he  undertook  to  con- 
vert, were  so  little  prepared  for  the  reception  of  unadorned 
truth,  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  if  he  did  not 
attempt  to  establish  among  them  a  less  complicated  and  m^ore 
rational  system  of  religion.  Goodness,  wisdom,  and  power, 
are  the  only  attributes  which  human  reason  can  discover 
in  God;  and  the  duties  which  are  plainly  deducible  from 
this  discovery  are  pitty^  holiness,  and  religion.  The  distinc- 
tion between  these  terms  are  so  little  attended  to  in  common 
discourse,  that  it  becomes  almost  necessary  to  explain  them. 
By  piety,  is  to  be  understood  the  study  and  contemplation  of 
the  attributes  of  God,  either  in  the  works  of  naturt,  the  ope- 
rations of  our  own  minds,  or  the  precepts  of  revealed  religion  ; 
the  proper  otrject  of  this  study  is  to  form  to  ourselves  an  idea 
of  perfection,  and  to  establish  within  us  a  standard  of  rec- 
titude, which  natur^Oiy  produce  holiness,  or  a  conformity  of 
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human  conduct  to  the  divine  intention  ;  while  by  religtaH  is 
meant  ouly  that  syjitem  o(  doctrines^  of  rites,  or  pf  cere- 
monies, which  the  wisdom  of  man  lias  contrived,  in  ord^r  fo 
recall  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  God  a  perfections,  and  to  biad 
it  down  to  the  duty  qf  aiming  at  the  imitation  uf  them. 
Piety  and  holiness  are  therefore  eternal  and  imnmtahie,  while 
religion,  whiph  bears  the  same  relation  to  these  duties  mm 
language  does  to  thought,  necessarily  assumes  a  tliooaaiicl 
forms,  and  while  it  flows  immediately  from  its  proper  sources 
may  be  infinitely  ?aried  without  affecting  either  its  fitness  or 
its  truth. . 

The  followers  of  Mahomet  derived  a  much  leas  equivc^l 
benefit  from  his  civil  legislation  than  from  his  religious  tenets. 
He  promulgated,    during  his  own   life-time,  as  oecasions 
arose,  a  series  of  decisions  on  most  of  the  questions  which 
form  the  subject  of  litigation  in  human  society ;  and  he  con- 
stituted a  body  of  jurisconsults  and  magistrates,  whose  office 
it  should  be  to  expound  and  administer  the  law* in  whatever 
countries  the  Mahometan  religion  might  be  established. VThip 
code  may,  perhaps,  in  some  respects- be  erroneous,  and)  it  is 
certainly  defective  in  having  omitted  to  institute  such  an  order 
und  form  of  proceeding  as   would  insure  to  the  people  n 
correct  interpretation  and  just  application  of  the  law*    The 
Mussulman  laws  themselves  are*  however,  simple,  precise^ 
and  equitable  ;  unalterable  by  any  human  authority,  fund  iiDr 
partially  binding  on  every  class  and  individual  in  society.  Tb^ 
tribunals  are  independent,  and  are  placed  beyond  the  influeoc^ 
of  government : — their  decbions  have  the  fcr4:e  of  sovereign 
authority.    The  calif  Omar  found  it  beyond  his  power  to 
save  a  criminal  whom  the  law  bad  condemned,     Othqian  was 
summoned  before  the  magistrates  to  give  an  account  of  his 
expenditure  of  the  public  revenues  ;  and  Aii  wi|8  ev^n  fpM^ 
in  a  law*suit  wbicli  he  had  instituted  againsi  a  Chri^an  im- 
peded of  steatii^  bis  armour. 

The  advantages  of  this  branch  of  the  M^met^^  insti- 
tution are  beyond  appretiation  ;  and  aije  inferior  only  to  those 
of  our  own  Trial  by  Jury  :  the  great  body  of  the  MussuIdw 
people,  whatever  be  tha  form  of  their  poliiipal  gov^rnmentf 
are  thereby  secure  in  the  ei^oyment  of  their  civil  lihertie^i 
in  the  possession  of  their  property^  and  the  transmi^aiofi  qf 
ft  to  their  legal  heirs. 

It  has^generally  been  supposed,  (perhaps  on  siccooDt  of  the 
rapid  extensioaof  the  Jaarncen  empire)  that  the  spirit  of  ^qf^ 
quest  is  essentially  inherent  in4ever3i  i\l  ussulman  coo^mily*  U 
however  appears  to  us,  that  (bsir  connection^  eveni  during  that 
f arly  period  of  the  Mahomf  tan  history^^  W99  %^tQM^  W 
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derived  from  very  difFerent  causes.  The  agitation  which  was 
occasioned  in  the  public  mind  by  the  propagation  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Mahomet  and  the  civit  wars  which  ensned  from  it» 
made  every  Arab*  a  soldier  ;  and  when  Mahomet  had  united 
mil  the  Arabian  hordes  under  ^is  dominion,  he  was  himself 
hurried  away  by  the  overflowing  of  the  torrent  which  he  had 
dammed  up,  and  was  forced  into  foreign  wars  in  order  to 
find  room  for  the  energies  which  be  had  excited. 

The  political  government  itself  U  not  essentially  connected 
withy  nor  dependent  on,  the  institutions  of  the  Mahometan 
religion.  It  would  require  a  dissertation  to  give  a  complete 
development  to  this  subject,  and  to  do  away  tl)e  many  erro- 
neous opinions  which  have  been  entertained  respectin<;  it. 
But  it  nay  be  sufficient  for  the  continnation  of  our  assertion 
to  remark,  that  Mahometanisw  has  flourished  equally  under 
the  popular^  the  aiistocratical^  and  the  monarchical^  form  of 
government* 


Art,  III.— L«  Trois  Rignes  de  la  Nature,  par  Jacques 
DeUlle ;  avec  dee  Notes  par  M,  Cuvier,  de  VImtitut  et 
autres  savants,  t^aris,  8i;o.  Nicolle,  1808.  London^  Dulau. 

THE  Abb6  Delille,  during  half  a  century,  has  entertained 
and  improved  his  countrymen,  by  calling  their  attention  to  the 
beauties  of  nature  ;  aini  since  they  may  now  consider  him  as 
shaking  hands  with  them,  and  with  poetry,  he  has  a  right  to 
expect  that  they  swallow  a  dose  of  optics,  pneumatics^  and 
mineralogy,  in  verse  ;  as  Doctor  Last  requires  his  nostrum  to 
be  taken  by  his  friends,  as  a  mark  of  their  good  will.  Con- 
sidering the  taste  of  the  times,  this  expectation  is  not  unrea- 
sonable. We  are  now  so  familiarized  with  the  sciences,  that 
e?en  our  ladies  will  not  be  staggered  at  a  few  hard  words  im- 
pelled into  the  service  of  verse,  in  the  most  tyrannical  and 
oppressive  manner.  ' 

•  We  cannot  but  anticipate  one  evil  from  the  publication  of- 
this  poem.  What  will  become  of  that  mart  of  easy  science, 
the  Koyal  Institution  i  Pneumatics,  mineralogy^  optics,  vege- 
table and  animal  history,  here  combine  their  charms :  not 
delivered  in  a  suffocating  room  from  the  venal  tongue  of  a 
popular  lecturer ;  not  accompanied  by  stinking  and  tiresome 
experiments ;  not  attahied  on  the  heavy  and  unreasonable 
lesms  of  profotuttd  silence ;  but  conveyed  in  a  dear  French 
poem^  iotefspersed  with  affecting  atories-^to  be  carried  qui 
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aa  airiog — to  be  read  in  the  dressiiig  room — to  be  Uk«B  to 
bed — ^how  charmiog  !  bow  deligbtful !  bow  faackatiiig  I 

Tbe  poeiD  is  introduced  by  that  hackneyed  macfaioey  a 
"vision,  in  which  the  '  God  of  nature'  appeara  to^  the  Abbe 
Delille,  and  tells  him  that  he  has  sting  long  enoii^  of  the 
visible  beauties  of  the  globe,  that  he  must  now  dare  greater 
things^  and  expose  the  internal  construction  of  the  world, 
and  the  forms,  colours,  and  principles  of  bodies  $ 

'  El  Icur  guerre  fi&conde,  et  Icurs  secrets  accords.' 

Instead  of  asking  his  immortal  visitor  how  he  came  to  be 
a  judge  of  verse,  anfid  submittii^  to  him  whether  these  things 
bad  not  already  been  better  done  in  prose ;  he  takes  it  for 
granted,  that  he  is  a  god  of  taste,  and  sets  to  work  incon- 
tinently. Indeed,  the  concludii^  words  of  his  godships 
exhortation  are  flattering  enough  to  turn  the  brain  of  any 
poet: 

'  Sur  ma  base  6terne1le,  edifies  par  toi^ 

Tes  Guvrages  seront  durables  cooime  moi/        p.  4r5, 

-Light,  and  fire,  form  the  subject  of  the  first  book :  mider 
the  former  head,  Newton's  admirable  theory  is  introduc»J, 
though  Delambre  is  rather  impudently  hoisted  on  the  shovl- 
ders  of  our  great  philosopher*  U  will  be  gratin^^to  people 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  to  observe  the  liberties  which 
Frenchmen  take  with  the  most  revered  names;  their  pre- 
sumption is,  however,  less  intolerable  than  their  praise, 
blended  as  it  is  with  commendations  of  themselves. 

'  Viens  Apollon,  dis-moi  ses  prodiges  divers 
£t  comme  deSi beaux  jour?,  sois  ]e  dieu  de  beaux  vers ; 
Ou  plutot^  qnand  je  vole  d  la  celeste  vo6te, 
C'est  i  toi,  cher  Delambre,  i  dinger  ma  route  ; 
Toi  qui  sus  r^unir,  par  un  double  pouvoir, 
Les  beaux  arts  an  calcul  et  le  godt  k  savoir. 
.  L'immortal  Isaac,  de  ses  mains  souverains, 
Oes  mondes  ^toiles  te  confie  les  r6nes ; 
Viens ;  el  sans  m'effrayer  du  sort  de  Phaeton 
Que  je  monte  avec  toi  le  char  de  N^ton, 
Guide-moi,  montre-ipoi  les  spheres  ^temelles 
Leurs  cbemins  journaUiers,  leurs  marches  annuellet ;' &c. 

Since  ApoUo's  assistance  is  rgected  for  the  sake  of  De- 
lambre, Sir  Isaac  has  not  miicn   cause  of  complain^  at 
experiencing  similar  treatment.    The  French  astronomer  is  at 
.  length  left  quietly  disfiguring  the  stars  by^carviug  bb  name 
upon  them,  wfaikt  the  (Sscoveries  of  Newton  ore  turned  into 
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rhyme;  and  his  immortality  insured  by  die  eternal  pen  of 
Delilie.    The  poet  thus  takes  leave  of  Delambre, 

'  Mais  tandis,  qu'd  TOIympe  arrachant  tous  ses  Toiles 
Tu  graveras  ton  nom>6ur  le  front  des  ^toiles, 
Moi^  des  bords  d'un  ruisseau  te  suivant  dans  les  cieux, 
De  leur  lumi^re  au  moins  je  decrirai  les  jcux.'         p,  i7. 

The  annotatpr^  speaking  of  Newton's  art  of  analysing  Iight^ 
CsiU  it 

'  The  discovery  of  a  great  man,  not  less  admirable  than  the 
effects  of  light  itself,  and  worthy  of  being  celebrated  by  the 
genius  of  a  great  poet/    p.  80. 

We  must  not  omit  to  observe^  that  the  note  which  contains 
an  explanation  of  the  Newtonian  theory  of  light,  is  deserving" 
of  great  praise,  on  account  of  its  conciseness  and  perspicuity. 
We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  this  doctrine  so  well  deve- 
loped in  so  few  words. 

The  Aurora  Borealis  is  one  o£  the  most  poetical  pheno- 
mena of  light,  but  the  author  has  distended  it  beyond  mea- 
sure ;  and  his  personification  of  this  brilliant  Aurora,  with 
her  complaint  to  Jupiter,  that  her  oriental  sister  has  robbed 
her  of  her  due  honour,  is  triding,  and  in  the  worst  taste  of 
poetry. 

The  description  of  fire,  which  forms  the  second  part  of 
the  first  book,  though  incumbered  with  the  presence  of  half 
the  gods  in  the  pantheon,  is  tolerably  interesting.  The 
conclusion,  which  celebrates  the  comforts  of  a  fire-side  in 
winter,  especially  tlie  second  part,  where  the  poet  supposes 
himself  alone,  is  written  with  much  feeling. 

'  Quel  plaisir,  entour6  d'un  double  paravent, 

D'fcouter  la  temp^te  et  d'  intulter  au  vent ! 

Qu'il  esc  doux,  ^  Tabri  du  toit  qui  me  protege 

De  voir  ^  gros  flocons  s'amonceler  la  neige ! 

Leur  vue  i  mon  foyer  pr€te  un  nouvel  ap[)as : 

L'homme  se  plait  k  voir  les  maux  qu'il  ne  sent  pas/  p.  74. 

This  sentiment  has  no  claim  to  novelty,  but  it  has  seldom 
been  so  well  expressed :  the  word  *  insulter,'  is  peculiarl  yhappy. 

After  declaring  the  comfort  of  being  surrounded  by  his 
favourite  authors,  and  by  means  of  a'  map,  making  a  voyage 
round  the  world  in  his  arm-chair,  he  thus  concludes, 

'  Agr^able  pensee,  objets  d^licieux,     ^ 
Charmez  toujours  mon  coBur,  mon  esprit  et  mes  yeux! 
Par  vous  tout  s'emhellit^  et  Theureuse  sagesse 
Trorop^  I'ennui,  Texil,  Tbiver  et  viellessc*    p,  76. 
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The  introduction  of  the  second  bode  is  poetical  and  spi^ 
rited ;  but  the  author  soon  falls  into  dull  philosophising,  and 
instead  of  rushing,  as  we  hoped,  (but  certainly  from  what  wd 
had  seen  of  his  first  book  had  no  right  to  expect)  into  the 
more  terrible  wonders  of  the  atmosphere,  he  fatigues  us  with 
oxygen  and  azote,  and  trifles  so  long  with  barometers  and  air- 
pumps,  that  we  are  ready  to  cry  out  with  an  old  lady  in  a 
noderD  biographical  history, 

'  Oh  the  wind  !    the  wind  V 

After  a  while  he  calls  on  Apollo  to  assist  him  in  describing  a 
steam  engine :  the  god  of  commerce  one  would  think  might 
have  answered  his  purpose  better ;  but  enjoying  the  patronage 
of  the  son  of  Maia  on  other  more  important  occasions,  he  is 
miwilling  to  give  him  unnecessary  trouble,  or  to  call  hitn 
from  the  post  where  his  services  are  of  most  valuf .  He  has 
the  happy  talent  of  stealing  from  other  authors  on  the  pre- 
tence of  trying  his  strength  with  them.  Under  shelter  of 
the  title  of  this  book,  '  Air,'  he  relates  ibe  destruction  of 
the  army  of  Cambyses  by  a  M'hirlwind,  acknowledging  in  a 
note,  that  Darwin  has  already  celebrated  the  same  catastrophe. 
The  picture  of  a  hurricane,  which  introduces  ibis  episode^  in 
among  the  best  descriptions  in  the  book  ;  though  the  audior 
shews  a  poverty  of  invention  in  personifying  the  tempest  by 
the  well-worn  image  of  Virgil's  fame. 

'  Du  pied  rasant  la  terre,  et  le  front  dans  les  cieux/    p,  128. 

This  he  himself  has  used  before  in  his  description  of  the 
God  of  nature,  only  reversing  head  and  feet. 

^  Son  front  touchait  le  ciel,  ses  pieds  foulaicnt  la  terre/  p.  42. 

The  phenomenu  of  water,  which  occupy  the  third  book, 
are  treated  in  a  more  popular  manner  than  the  former  sub- 
jects. The  author  has  succeeded  in  some  of  his  descriptions ; 
and  has  shewn  more  than  his  ordinary. courage  in  plundering 
bis  brother  poets.  He  proposes  Thompson's  '  Damon  and 
Mu^idora,'  as  an  object  of  competition,  and  it  must  be 
allowed  that  in  every  respect,  except  felicity  of  expression, 
he  equals  him  ;  for  he  translates  him.  In  one  light  indeed  he 
may  be  said  to  have  excelled  our  poet,  for  he  has  douhled 
the  length  of  his  story.  Some  of  our  readers  will  not  be* 
lieve  that  we  wish  our  assertion  to  be  understood  literally, 
and  for  their  sakes,  we  will,  by  a  few  short  quotations,  place 
Thompson  and  his  rival,  side  by  side.  We  must  observe  that 
the  abb6*8  theft  is  concealed  under  the  avowed  pretext  of  imi* 
tation. 
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*  Offroni-en  \e  m(M\e,  et,  rival  des  Thomp»oo% 
Osons  pi^r  ud  r^it  egayer  meA  ie9006«' 

The  first  lines  of  the  episode  are  copied  from  the  '  Seasons/ 
but  not  quite  so  faithfully  as  those  which  we  shall  extract 

'  She  felt  his  flame ;  but  deep  within  her  breast. 
In  bashful  coyness,  or  in  maiden  pride, 
Tbe  sofl  return  conceard,  save  when  it  stole 
In  side-long  glances  from  her  downcast  eve. 
Or  from  her  swelling  soul  in  stifled  sighs/ 

'  Summer/  line  I276u 

'  Soit  orgueil,  soit  pudeur,  la  jeune  enchanteresse 

D'un  air  d'indifierence  accueillait  sa  tendresse : 

Seulment  quelquefois  un  regard  de  c6t^j 

Jet4  timidement,  trahissait  sa  Bert^ ; 

Ou  par  un  long  soupir,  trop  sincere  interpr^te. 

Son  coeur,  gros  de  chagrins,  avouait  sa  d^t'alte/    p.  199. 

The  following  is  yet  more  cloaelj^  copied : 


-*  as  from  the  snowy  leg 


And  slender  foot,  the  inverted  silk  she  drew  ; 

As  the  soft  touch  dissolved  the  virgin  zone 

And  thro'  the  parting  robe  th'  alternate  breast/  &c. 

Une  150r« 
>■  ■       m      *  deja  sa  belle  main 
Sur  ses  jambes  d'albitre  a  rephS  la  soie/ 


Mais  quel  nouveaux  combats 


Quand  la  jeune  beaute,  de  ses  doigts  d^iicats, 

De  son  corps  virgtn&l  d6nouant  la  ceinture, 

t^aisse  voir  afTrancbis  des  nceuds  de  la  parure 

Ce  sein.6blouissant/&c.  /r.  201. 

We  recoamend  to  our  readers  also  to  compare  the  husband- 
man lost  in  a  storm  of  snow,  to  the  same  subject  in  Thomp- 
son's '  Winter/  We  will  only  extract  one  passage^  ita  close 
imitation  at  leasts  shews  Detille's  good  taste. 

'  In  vain  for  him  tb'  officious  wife  prepares 
•   The  fire  fair-blazing,  and  tbe  vestment  warm ; 
In  vain  his  little  children  peeping  out 
Into  the  mingling  storm,  demand  their  sire 
With  tears  of  artless  iooQcence.    Alas ! 
Nor  wife,  nor  childreHt  more  shall  he  behold, 
Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home.' 

'Winter/  vem  $IU 

^  En  vain  en  I'attendant  sa  femmc  pr<^voyante 
Prepare  du  sarm^nt  la  fliunme  petill^Bte^ 
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Et  de  chauds  v^tements,  et  son  sobre  festiit ; 

Par  668  touchaDts  regrets  }e  rappelant  en  vain, 

De  ses  infants  chim  la  troupe  amiable  pteure ; 

En  vain,  d'un  air  timide  entp'ouvraot  leur  dqneurc 

Bs  avancent  la  tile,  et.  le  chercheul  de  TaBil, 

De  frayeur  et  de  froid  frissonnent  sur  le  seuil : 

Sa  fiemaie,  ses  enfants,  sa  cabane  cherie, 

n  ne  lea  verra  plus  !  p.  218. 

Our  readers  will  observe  how  every  deviation  from  Thomp- 
aon  tak^s  from  the  beaut)?  and  interest  of  his  sentiments; 
and  that  the  alterations  consist  in  adding  a  weight  of  useless 
epithets,  as  if  it  were  to  prove^  that  even  his  most  admired 
descriptions,  may  be  converted  into  verbiage,  and  insi- 
pidity. 

A  tolerably  correct  opinion  may  already  be  formed,  from 
our  extracts,  of  the  merits  and'  defects  of  this  philosophical 
poem ;  and,  therefore,  passing  over  the  rest  of  his  eiucida* 
tions  of  inanimate  nature,  his  book  entitled,  ^  Earth,'  and  bis 
^  Regnes/  M  inei  al  & V  egetable;  we  shall  make  a  few  observations 
on  his '  Animal  Kingdom.'  This  subject,  it  must  be  allowed  is 
less  obnoxious  to  the  objections  which  •  may  be  made  to  iiiost 
of  the  others.  Many  of  tbe  superior  order  of  the  brute 
creation,  are  capable  of  being  placed  in  such  a  light  as  to 
be  subservient  to  the  highest  vie^vs  of  poetry;  and  few  of 
them  are  void  of  interest,  or  unattended  with  the  more  hum- 
ble engagement  of  picturesque  beauty.. 

Tbe  poet's  description  of  the  Dog  is  very  elaborate ;  and 
though  a  little  overchdiged,  has  a  good  deal  of  truth,  and 
.  displays  much  feeling.  He  thus  introduces  him  at  tbe  bead 
of  domestic  animals. 

*  A  leur  tAte  est  le  chien,  aimable  autant  qu'  ntile, 
Superbe  etcaressani,  courageux  mais  docile. 
Forme  pour  le  conduire  et  pour  le  prot^ger, 
Du  troupeau  qu'il  gouverne  il  est  le  vrai  berger. 
Le  ciel  Ta  fait  pour  nous,  et  dans  leur  cour  rustique 
II  fut  de  rois  pasteurs  le  premier  domestique/ 

v.ll.  p.  t36. 

The  following  lines  are  very  beautiful : 

'  Gardant  du  bienfait  seul  le  doux  ressentiment, 
II  vient  lecher  ma  main  apres  le  chdtiment ; 
$ouvent  il  me  regard  ;  humide  de  tendresse 
'  Son  ctW  afiectueux  implore  une^caresse.'  j>.239. 


'  Chasseur  sans  entirit,  il  m*  apporte  ^*^^'oie. 
S^v^re  dans  la  ferme,  bumain  dans  la 
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l\  soigne  \e  malheur^  conduit  la  cecity  ; 

Et  moi,  de  THelicon  muiheureux  Belisaire, 

Peut-6ire  un  jour  scs  yeux  guideront  ma  misere/     p.  239. 

The  last  allusion  to  his  own  infirmities  is  delicate  and  affect- 
ing ;  but  we  do  not  believe  in  the  disinterestediies:^  of  t)ie 
dog.  if  it  be  a  satisfaction  to  a  bull  to  be^  Stacked  by 
animals  which  he  cannot  eat,  (and  we  have  high  parlia- 
mentary authority  for  holding  that  opinion)  it  must  surely  be 
much  more  agreeable  to  a  dog,  to  pursue  those  which  he  will 
eat  when  he  can.^ 

The  character  of  the  *  war-horse/  as  it  is  displayed  in  the 
book  of  Job,  is  so  exceedingly  iine^  that  no  paraphrase  can 
make  it  common  bh^uninteresting.  If  Delille  had  left  out 
the  iamiliar  term  '  roous-quet/  which  breaks  the  enchant- 
ment; we  should  have  given  his  imitation  great,  praise. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  in  us  to  close  our  remarks  on 
this  book,  without '  noticing  the  humanity  of  Lyonnet,  who 
thinks  it  of  some  importance  to  acquaint  his  readers  that 
during  the  ten  years  which  were  employed  in  composing 
and  improving  his  anatomical  treatise  on  the  caterpillar  of 
the  willow,  he  destroyed  but  a  very  small  number  of  lives, 
Delille  thus  records  his  departure  from  the  execrable  cruelty 
of  most  naturalists.  We  have  room  only  for  hia  concluding 
lines : 

'  Ah  !  le  ciel  en  pla9ant  la  pitid  d^n  son  sein, 

De  I'homme  a  fait  leur  makre,  et  non  leur  assawin. 

Tu  le  savaisy  6  toi  dont  Tame  fut  at  belle, 

Lyonnet,  des  savants  le  plus.parfait  module  ; 

Ton  talent  fut  sublime,  el  ton  art  fut  huoiain. 

Que  de  fois  la  piti6  vint  d^sarmer  ta  main  ! 

Quand  tou  csil  p^n^trant  observait  sa  famille. 

Ton  PCBur  se  reprochait  la  mort  dVne  chenille, 

Et  de  ces  vers  rongeurs  qui  devorent  nos  bois 

Trois  vicUmes  k  peine  ont  p^ri  sous  tes  doigts« 

Ah  t  puisse  ttre  imitie  une  vertu  si  rare, 

£t  qu'un  bienfaisant  cesse  d'etre  barbare  !'      v.  II,  p. 255, 

The  subject  of  his  last  two  books  has  afforded  the  author 
opportunities  of  displaying  his  poetical  talents,  which  the 
former  ones  denied  him ;  and  we  have  in  them,  consequently. 


*  The  practice  of  buU-baltiDg  was  a  few  years  ago  attacked  in  the  house 
of  comoMoSi  in  a  debate  on  cruelty  to  animals.  A  very  ioe enious  member 
rose  up  in  defence  of  the  bull's  privjieges,  declaring  it  hard  that  he  should 
be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  being  baited  ;  the  house  was  convinced, 
aekuowledged  the  bull's  rights,  and  be  co&tiaoes  to  be  baited  for  his  owd 
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teen  more  to  praise  and  Jess  to  censure.  We  have  indeed 
read  the  M'hole  of  the  second  volume  (excepting  the  first 
book),  which  alone  has  reference  to  the  title  of  the  poem, 
with  great  pleasure;  and  without  weighing  its  intrinsic  merit, 
we  venture  to  recommend  it  as  a  very  pretty  book  to  those 
who  are  fond  of  Fr^ch  poetry,  with  abundance  of  notesj 
written  chiefly*  by  Cuvier,  or  extracted  from  Buffon. 

Next  to  the  choice  of  subjects,  the  principal  fault  of  the 
poem,  is  an  endeavour  to  say  all  that  can  or  ever,  shall  be 
said  on  each  of  them.  Another  is,  that  since  it  is  |iot  always 
convenient  to  introduce  the  name  of  the  object  described,  the 
verse  has  often  the  appearance  of  a  succession  of  riddles^ 
which  are  to  be  solved  in  the  notes. 

In  the  opinion  of  those  who  make  no  allowances  for  the 
ravages  of  time,  and  who  hold  it  unpardonable  thi^t  a  man 
should  retain  a  love  of  literary  fame,  after  the  decay  of  those 
powers  which  would  enable  him  to  acquire  it;  this  poem  will 
he  considered  as  detracting  from  his  poetical  reputation.  His 
invention  has  certainly  deserted  him ;  and  the  deficiency  is 
bill  ill  supplied  by  the  free  use  which  he  makes  of  the  ideas 
of  othersy.  At  the  same  time  the  knguage  is  easy>  and  die 
versification  is  as  agreeable  to  our  ears  as  the  generally  of 
French' poetry :  there  is  also  a  great  variety  of  amusing  anec- 
dote, both  in  the  poem  and  the  notes,  and  upon  the  whole  it 
is  deserving  of  a  place  on  the  chimney-piece  or  the  work* 
table. 


AfeT.  IV. — Adalbert  de  Mongelaz,  Sfc. 

Adalbert  de  MoMelat.  By  Madamt  Jrmande  Roland, 
Authoress  af  Alexandra,  or  the  Russian  Cottage.  3  Toms* 
l^mo.    Paris.  1810. 

WE  are  but  little  aCf^tiafirftefd,  tiere  in  Snglsnd^  wkh  the 
present  Mie  of  Parisian  literature  in  the  article  of  novels  and 
rottiances.  The  beautiful,  bat  as  we  have  on  former  occa- 
sions repeated,  iniitioral  productions  of  iVladame  Cottin's 
faliiicy  would  form,  a  wrong  criterion  of  judgment  as  to  die 
general  run  of  similar  publications.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
many  copyists  who  improve  upon  example,  \Vhicfa  her*too 
great  wavifttti  of  tsnyperainei^  hss  affotded  them,  m  po^t  of 
ficentiousnress,  with  morer  or  lessr  prcfteiisions  to  rivalry  ii»  tlt^ 

Kice  of  style,  and  tenderness  of  sentiment — and  (he  lady  now 
iovb  U9  (wfto,  we  belrsve,  efgoys  M  nicoiBidenible  slisre 
of  popularity  among  the  fine  gentlemen  and  youn^  Mtal'^lf 
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Paris)  may  be  brought  m  an  iiHtatice  of  the  direcl  contrary ; 
of  complete  barmlessifess  and  purity  of  doctrine^  not  with- 
out considerable  facility  and  elegance  of  language,  but  wholly 
deficient  in  the  hio;her  powers  of  a  fine  imagination^  or^accu- 
rate  knowledge  of  human  characters,  or  a  lively  discriminatioik 
of  the  peculiarities  in  existing  society. 

The  story  before  us  is  briefly  this. — Monsieur  and  Madame 
de  Mongelaz  live,  during  the  first  years  of  their  union,  in  a 
more  than  paradisaical  state  of  love  and  happiness  at  t^  old 
paternal  residence  of  the  former^  situated  in  the  dtst^Eit  pre* 
^ince  of  B6am.  A  son  and  daughter  have  already  bleat  their 
bed,  when  the  husband  is,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  obliged 
to  visit  Paris  on  business  of  importance.  Here  bi»  constant 
heart  is  subdued  by  fhe  attractions  of  an  tntrigntng  conaleta^ 
who  first  succeeds  in  weaning  his  light  affections  from  bu 
family  in  Ream,  then  avails'  her^eff  of  her  influence  over  him 
to  make  him  squander  almost  all  his  property  on  herself  and 
her  favourites,  and  finally  abandoning  him,  drives  him  back  toi 
Mongelaz  to  be  forgiven  by  his  wife,  and  to  die  of  i^  braken 
heart  in  her  arms.  On  his  delith  hied  he  makes  his  son,  then 
a  fine  boy,  unrivalled  for  gracei  sfrengnb,  and  understanding, 
take  a  soteran  vow  never  to  vi^  the  theatre  of  his  Other's 
ruin;  and  this  promise,  together  with  what  he  knemraof  the 
circumstances  of  that  unhappy  parentis  life,  combines  with 
the  instructions  of  his  mother  to  inspif e  him  with  principles 
of  virtue  bordering  on  severity,  and  to  render  him  equally  vi- 
gik^nt  over  his  own  conduct ;  and  (as  is>  pfovied  by  the  sequct) 
auspicious,  rigid,  and  exattinCi  with  regard  to  that  of  other 

g^opTe.  Yet  this  uiiamiable  character  is  held  up  by  Madame 
oland  as  at  pattern  of  perfection,  and  earnestly  recommemled 
in  a  prefatory 'address  to  her  son  as  attvodet  for  his  own  imi- 
tation. We  sincerely  hope  that  young  Monsieur  Rokmd>haa 
both  a  better  heart  and  a  better  head  than  to  follow  knplicitiy 
these  materual  instipuctions. 

WMi^  young  Adalbert  (wbalMa  entered  into  the  army).» 
serving  abroad  in  the  cause  of  tW  ^Americans  agaaast  Eiq(- 
heoAy  it  happens  that  a  young  Parisian  widow  of  the  faigbM 
rank,  the  greatest  beaufy^  the  niest  irttractfve  ma^nersi  the 
most  brilliant  imaghiaiion>  the  most  e^fcellent  heart  (buram- 
happily  cursed  with  a  diispo^tion  to  be  gay  and  Ivraly)  Mmos 
to  drink  the  waters  of  Bareges,  and  from  thence  to  pay  a 
summer^s  visit  to  her  jointure-'honse  m  the  neighbouplMia4  of 
Mongelaz.  She  ^oon  hecomea  the  niott  intimaie  friMNtatid 
eqmpairion  of  Madame  and  her  interesring  young  daughito^, 
and  nr  (h-epaned  by  their  eHthnsiastic  'descrip«iOi»«iF  kik  haait 
and  aecompK^bments,  no  less  thaii^by  tf^vtrf  haQdiMia'por- 
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tiait  in  dieiball  of  .the  cbateaa  4e  Mongelaz^  to  fed  ver;  fa^ 
voorabfy  cbsposed  towardu  ^Adalbert^  when  he  returns  verj  a 
propos  in  an  ill  state  of  health  to  pass  the  winter  with  hi^  re- 
lations. The  beautiful  Octavia  is  still  more  interested  by 
his  pale  and  suffering,  app^rance  dian  she  c^uld  have  been  by 
his  most  healdiful  lustre  of  perfections,  and  it  is  not  long  be- 
fore she  loses  her  heart  so  completely,  that  a  return  to  Paris 
is  tlie  farthest  of  all  possible  events  Arom  her  contemplation. 
A  long  series  of  loVQiinaking  follows  (in  which  the  courtship 
is  for  a  considerable  time  entirely  on  the  part  of  the  lady)~- 
tfae  new  Adonis  is,  however,  at  last  won  to  tlie  embraces  of 
tbia  irresistible  Venus;  but  his  whimsical  temper  breaks  out 
on  the  eve  of  their  union  in  a  most  ridiculous  request  that 
iheir  marriage  might  be  performed,  in  private  fur  the  purpose 
of  being  broken  off  again  the  mbre  conveniently,  in  case  at 
any  future  time,  the  fair  Octavia  might  happen  to  repent  of 
her  choice.  This  admirable  plan  is  frustrated,  not  by  the 
sense  or  delicacy,  but  simply  by  the  undoubting  love  of  the 
beautiful  Parisian — and  for  some  mcfnths  the  valley  of  Men- 
gelaz  becomes  again  tlie  garden  of  Eden,- to  which  title  it  had 
once  before  had  equally  high  pretensions.  | 

At  last,  Adalbert's  furlough  ex|nres,  and  he  is  summoned  to  j 

the  frontiers  of  Alsace  to  take  the  command  of  a  regiment,  ] 

which  the  interest  of  bis  wife's  relations  has  procured  for 
him.     Here  commences  the  scene  of  trial.    Octavia,  mixing  << 

again  in  gayeties  to  which  she  had  been  long  a  stranger,  enters  \ 

into  them  with  a  spirit  which  displeases  the  saturnine  temper  i 

-of  her  lord.  At  the  first  ball  which  they  visit,  they  make  .a 
ridiculous  engagement  to  each  other  in  the  hce  of  all  ^ 
world,  i  ne  jamais  walser  si  non  Pun  avec  Vautre;  it  happens 
that  Monsieur  Senneterre,  a  cousin  and  innate  friend  from 
childhood  of  Octavia's^  comes  to  the  &ame  quarters ;  and^ 
not.  long  after  this  foolish  blaze  of  constancy,  she  has  so  far 
forgotten  herself  as  to  be  detected  by  her  spouie  in  the  veiy 
act  of  waking  with  this  young  officer*  Adalbert  rem<Mifltrates. 
She  acknowledges  her  fault,  but  resents  with  becoming  dig- 
nity his  suspicion  of  any  particular  attachment  to  the  object 
of  it.  .Matters,  having  thus  had  a  commencement  of  di»> 
union,  go  on  from  bad  to  worse*  There  are  not  wanting 
zealous  friends  on  each  side  to  widen  the  breach,  llie  hus- 
band frowns  like  a  Spaniard — the  wife  laughs  like  a  French 
woman*  At  last,  the  disagreement  is  increased  by  drcum- 
stances  to  a  downright  matrimonial  quarrel.  A  conciliatoiy 
letter  from  the  husband  is  maliciously  intercepted  and  pre- 
vented from  reaching,  the  wife;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
he  throws  up  his  commission,  and,  without  taking  leave  of  any 
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hamm  beings  runs  o9  to  Scotland,  leaving  her  at  liberty  to 
enjoy  herself  ms  tihe  lik^;  a  liberty  wirich  slie  immeoiately 
pots  in  ufte  by  returning  to  Paris  and  abandoning  herself  to 
alt  the  dissipation  and  frivolity  into  which  a  woman  can  plQiigis< 
Mritbout  thesacriiice  of  her  virtue. 

But  though  separated  to  all  appearance  for  ever^  each  of 
these  foolish  young  people  retains  the  most  ardent  love  for 
the  other  in  secret.  Adalbert  goes  Mghing  about  the  High- 
lands, hoping  ip  vain  to  dissipate  his  cares  by  making  enqui- 
ries after  his  favourite  Ossian,  and  in  the  course  of  his  rambles 
has  the  good  fortune  to  sav^  a  young  lady  from  tumbling  over 
a  precipice^  and  afterwards  to  reconcile  her  father  to  her  mar* 
riage  with  the  man  of  her  affections,  during  all  which  time, 
it  must  be  observed,  he  is  very  much  occupied^  not  indeed  in 
lactual  waltzing  with  the  girl,  but  in  sitting  with  his  arms 
round  her  waist  every  day  in  the  most  innocent  and  brotherly 
manner  imaginable ;  so  that  if  a  balance  were  to  be  struck 
between  bis  own  and  his  wife's  acts  of  inconstancy y  we  sober- 
kninded  people  think  that  she  would  be  found  very  much  his 
debtor  upon  the  whole  amount. 

Octavia's  dissipations,  in  the  mean  while,  receive  a  tempo* 
rary  check  by  the  confinement  necessaryto  her  delivery  of  a 
fine  daughter,  the  only  pledge  of  this  hitherto  ill-starred  union* 
A  painful  and  dangerous  time,  and  a  slow  recovery,  bring 
her  to  her  senses ;  she  resolves  to  fly  from  Paris,  and,  re- 
turning to  Beam,  throws  herself  into  the  arms  of  Madame 
de  Mongelazy  and  her  affectionate  bister  Helen,  with  a  mind 
pure  from  all  taint  of  real  vice,  and  a  heart  entirely  devoted 
to  her  busbancf  and  child,  and  to  the  sweet  hope  of  his  reco- 
vered affections. 

•Of  this  happy  and  unexpected  change,  Adalbert  is  no 
sooner  informed  than  he  immediately  withdraws  his  arms  from 
round  the  waist  of  Miss  Mary  Mac  Lranor,  and  flies  on  the 
wings  of  love  and  pure  affection  to  Mongeiaz ;  but  those 
wings,  swift  as  they  are  io,  their  movements,  were  not  quick 
enough  on  the  present  occasion  ,-  and  the  first  packet  boat 
might  possibly  have  answered  his  purpose  better.  Octavia 
has  suddenly  disappeared,  and  no  human  creature  can  give 
any  account  of  her  flight.  In  short,  not  to  df'tain  our  readers 
any  longer^  and  to  put  an  end  to  Monsieur  Adalbert's  tortures 
sooner  than  Madame  de  Roland  thinks  proper  to  do,  we 
shall  briefly  add,  that  a  certain  passionate  ^dmirer  of  hers, 
called  Lord  Pemberton,  having  discovered  the  place  of  her 
retreat,  and  long  persecuted  her  with  fruitless  addresses,  ^as 
at  last  seized  ber  by  surprize,  and  carried  her  away  with  him 
to  a  solitary  castle,  oh  the  frontiers  of  Ne^  Castile,  where  4he 
"    App.  Vol.  «0.  1 1 
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19  employed  for  some  months  in  a  galtaht  and  finally  successfbl 
defence  of  her  own  and  her  husband's  honour^  agfiinst  the 
brutal  assaults  of  her  ravisher ;  till  at  last  the  mystery  is  de- 
veloped>  Adalbert  comes  in  person  to  her  rescue,  they'  faial 
away  in  each  others  arms^  and  live  very  happily  all  their  lives 
after. 


Art.  V. — Histoire  de  France  pendant  le  dix-hniiieme 
sikfe,  S^c, 

History  of  France  durins  the  eighteenth   Century, 
By  M.  Lacretelle,  the  Younger. 
(Concluded.) 

tN  our  la^t  account  of  the  two  first  volumes  of  this  work, 
we  exhibited  a  brief  view  of  the  acts  of  Louis  XV.  till  be 
reMgned  himself  as  an  obsequious  slave  to  the  capricious 
government  of  Madame  Pompadour.  Tliis  lady  seetns  to 
have  had  but  little  knowledge  of  any  human  character,  except 
as  it  was  seen  modified  in  the  individual  whom  she  found  it 
her  interest  to  captivate.  Her  genius  was  exercised  in  coo- 
trivauce.H  to  amuse  the  libertine  monarch,  to  vary  tlie  sources 
of  gratification,  and  to  find  new  when  the  old  failed.  When 
she  found  Uiat  her  power  was  not  terminated  by  the  passion 
with  which  she  had  inspired  the  royal  debauchee,  she  assumed 
the  office  of  procuress  to  bis  lusts*  She  ministered  to  his 
vices  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  iiifamous  cardinal  Du- 
bois had  to  those  of  tlie  duke  of  Orleans. 

The  royal  treasury  could  not  easily  oppose  any  barriers  to 
a  woman  who  appointed  and  dismissed  the  controuiers  ge- 
neral as  her  caprice,  might  prompt  Her  prodigality  had 
certainly  some  influence  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  revo- 
lution in  the  following  reign.  After  the  peace  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  in  1748,  Louis,  immersed  in  vicious  pleasures, 
seemed  entirely  to  forget  that  he  was  tlie  sovereign  of  a  great 
people.  Ilie  destiny  of  France  was  committed  to  the  care  of 
a  woman,  whose  consciousness  of  her  own  want  of  capacity 
and  worth  would  not  suffer  her  to  admit  any  persons  of  su- 
perior ability,  or  exalted  virtue,  to  die  administi*atiou. 

The  queen,  whose  influence  was  subordinate  to  that  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  was  hardly  noticed,  except  by  the 
indigent  whom  her  bounty  relieved.  The  dauphin,  who  found 
himself  suspected  and  bated  at  court,  lost  his  natural  gayety, 
and  abandoned  himself  to  a  gloomy  reserve.  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  to  whom  he  shewed  a  cold  contempt,  endeavoured 
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l^ontinu^Hy  to  prejudice  the  monarch  against  bim  by  Miucing 
his  character  and  designs.  £veli  bis  vi'rtues  were  made  to 
furnish  proof  of  his  dangerous  intentions.  His  numerous 
acts  of  benevolence  were  represented  as  an  insidious  method 
of  obtaining  popular  favour ;  Jiis  attention  to  business,  and  to 
the  improvement  of  his  mind«  was  re&:arded  as  an  indication  of 
lus  ambitious  views,  and  the  regularity  of  his  conduct  was 
depicted  as  an  artful  endeavour  to  reflect  on  the  licentious 
habits  of  his  father. 

'  With  the  exeeption  of  LouU  XIV.'  says  the  author,  '  there 
is,  perhaps,  not  one  oif  our  kings  who  did  not  look  with  envy 
on  the  pleasures  of  private  life.  Louis  XV.  was  fond  of  se- 
cluding himself  from  the  world,  not  because  he  was  at  all  in- 
clined to  study  and  reflection,  but  from  the  binss  of  a  selfish 
babit,  and  an  insatiable  desire  of  gross  indulgences.  Whatever" 
advantage  he  might  have  derived  in  public  from  the  prepossess- 
ing exterior  with  Which  nature  had  endued  him,  he  shrunk  with' 
timid  repugnance  from  the  public  gaze ;  and  weary  of  ceremo- 
nial constraint,  and  political  discussion,  be  sighed  for  the  pri- 
vacy of  his  **  little  apartments.'^  When  he  gave  his  opinion  on 
the  most  important  affairs,  be  spoke  with  the  timidity  of  a  pri- 
vate individual.  He  evinced  not  a  want  of  judgment,  but  of 
interest.  He  seemed  always  to  say,  if  I  were  king,  things  should 
not  be  as  they  are.  He  yielded  to  opinions  which  were  opposite 
to  his  own,  not  so  much  from  conviction,  as  from  the  desire  of 
avoiding  the  fatigue  of  argument ;  nor  was  he  always  displeased 
when  the  event  justiflted  his  prescience.  This  monarch  sought 
to  form  a  private  purse  as  a  slave  secretes  a  supply.  Indolence 
sometimes  led  him  to  make  attempts  in  mechanism.  Madame 
de  Pompadour  undertook  to  make  bim  comprehend  a  new 
theory  of  political  economy;  which  her  friend  Quesnay,  the 
physician,  had  just  formed,  and  which  soon  became  one  of  the 
roost  important  introductions  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Louis 
next  conceived  a  desire  of  learning  the  trade  of  a  printer.  A' 
manuscript  of  Quesnay  was  committed  to  the  little  press,  which 
was  under  the  direction  of  the  king,  but  it  did  but  slightly  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  august  workman.' 

If  Louis  XV.  had  been  capable  of  any  vigorous  moral 
effort^  the  author  thinks  that  his  principles  would  have  rendered 
him  devout.  But  Louis  seems  to  have  had  the  same,  or 
fnuch  the  same  religion  as  most  other  sovereigns ;  for  he  made 
profession  of  a  faith,  which  cost  him  no  sacrifices,  and  which' 
he  thought  pecuKariy  indulgent  to  the  vices  of  kings; 

Louis  is  said  to  have  forgotten,  in  the  presence  of  hi;/ 
women,  the  haughty  reserve  which  he  made  his  courtiers  feel. 
He  practised  with  rigorous  licrupulosity'  the  respectful  atten- 
tions which  the  cbii^alrous  code  of  gallantry  requires.    Heno^, 
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while  the  greatest  corruption  of  morals  prevailed,  tke  groesiieM 
of  vulgar  debauchery  was  id  some  measure  counteracted  by 
the  forms  of  chivalry. 

'  Most  of  the  women  who  aspired  to  his  favour,  were  afraid 
of  wearying  his  patience ;  and  tbey  often  missed  the  reward  of 
their  infamy  by  their  precipitation  in  incurring  it.' 

The  monarchy  who  in  vain  sighed  after  gratifications,  which 
vice,  however  varied^  can  never  bring,  was  induced  to  form  an 
establishment  which  has  not  been  surpassed  in  profligacy  in 
any  age.  He  formed  a  sort  of  seraglio  out  of  some  oat« 
houses^  built  in  an  inclosure,  called  le  parcHiux-cerfs,  to 
which  numbers  of  young  women,  who  had  been  either  pur- 
chased or  stolen  from  their  parents,  were  conducted  iu  order 
to  be  immolated  to  the  lusts  of  the  sovereign.  These  victims 
of  royal  sensuality  were  dismissed  with  presents,  but  hardly 
ever  afterwards  permitted  to  see  the  king,  even  though  they 
carried  away  with  them  the  fruits  of  the  intercourse.  The 
most  tranquil  domiciles,  even  tlie  most  obscure  ^unilies  were 
rifled  by  the  pimps  of  the  sovereign  to  furnish  new  objects  of 
excitement  to  the  palled  appetite  of  the  lascivious  sovereiga. 
Years  were  spent  in  educating  the  young  in  the  school  of  se- 
duction, and  in  vitiating  the  principles  of  those  who  bad  a 
horror  of  the  scene  for  which  they  were  destined.  If  among 
these  unfortunate  females,  there  happened  to  be  any  one  who 
felt  a  sincere  attachment  to  the  king,  though  he  might  be  af- 
fected by  it  for  some  moments,  yet  he  was  soon  led  to  con- 
sider it  only  as  the  artifice  of  interest  or  ambition.  He  in- 
formed Madame  de  Pompadour  of  the  circumstance,  who 
soon  took  care  to  plunge  these  suspected  rivals  into  their  ori« 
ginal  obscurityl 

This  Christian  king,  in  the  recesses  of  his  worse  than  Ma- 
hometan harem,  Uimed  a  deaf  ear  and  an  insensate  heart  t» 
the  cries  of  the  numerous  families  on  which  he  had  inflicted 
the  most  poignant  suffering,  and  the  most  indelible  disgrace. 
With  the  most  inexcusable  brutality  he  abandoned  the  women 
he  had  corrupted  to  the  walks  of  public  prostitution.  He 
even  suffered  the  innocent  products  of  bis  infamous  pleasures 
to  be  thrown  like  ojiitcasts  upon  the  world. 

We  pass  over  the  account  which  the  author  has  given  of 
the  attempts  of  the  Jesuits  to  introduce  the  inquisition  into 
France,  of  the  religious  feuds  betv\  een  them  and  the  Janaenints, 
of  the  bigotry  and  the  exile  of  BeauuioiU,  archbishop  of 
Paris,  and  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the  arts  in  France, 
from  the  year  1748  to  1736,  when. a  new  war  broke  out  be* 
tween  France  and  Eugknd.    This  war  commenced  with  tht 
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unfortunate  attempt  of  admiral  Byng  to  relieve  Minorca. 
The  author  vaunts  the  triflitig  success  of  the  French  fleet  on 
this  occasion,  as  '  victoire  navale,  la  plus  importante  et  la 
plus  gloiieuse  que  les  Fran^ais  eusstnt  obtenue  depuis 
phis  df  cinquante  ans.'  When  marshal  de  Richlieu  returned 
to  iKraiice  after  the  capture  of  Port- M^hon,  which  excited 
the  most  lively  rejoicings  in-  France,  the  only  question  which 
Juoxm  avked  the  conqueror  was,  What  kind  of  Jigs  they  had 
at  Minorca  ?  ' 

The  author  calls  the  war  \i'hich  took  place  in  1766>  the 
iDo&t  sanguinary  and  the  most  insensate  i^  hich  modern  history 
records, 

'  A  memoralile  example  of  the  impotence  of  treaties,  and  the 
force  of  a  great  man !  Fortune  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  frus- 
trating the  intrigues  of  politicians,  and  the  slaughter  of  armies, 
in  order  to  verify  by  melancholy  experience,  the  lessons  of  pe:  Ct 
which  religion  had  long  taught,  and  which  the  genius  of  philo- 
sophy hoped  to  develop.  But  vanity,  caprice,  and  pergonal 
pique,  were  found  to  be  as  obstinate  as  the  most  ardent  passions/ 
*  There  was  nothins(  to  breath  a  soul  into  (he  mass  which  was 
designed  to  crush  Prussia.  The  French  danctrd  and  sung  as 
they  proceeded  to  execute  the  plans  of  the  campaign  which 
were  laid  in  the  cabinet  of  the  king's  mistress  ;  and  they  still 
continued  to  sing  and  dance  after  they  had  roet  with  an  igno- 
minious defeat.  The  Russians  marched  with  a  sluggish  pace 
to  the  long  massacres  which  f^addened  the  heart  of  their  indolent 
sovereign.  The  Austrian.*,  full  of  address  and  activity  in  the 
cabinet,  were  all  apathy  in  the  field.  They  kill,  and  are  killed, 
they  beat,  and  are  beaten,  with  immoveable  phlegm.  One  or 
two  hundred  thousand  men  perish  in  the  conflict  every  year; 
and  they  discover  no  more  emotion,  than  if  two  hundred  thousand 
men  had  disappeared.  Frederick  alone  inspires  vigilance,  cou- 
rage, and  enthusiasm  in- his  troops,  and  makes  another  Sparta 
of  the  country  which  he  governs  with  despotic  sway.  It  is  on 
him  that  all  eyes  are  fixed.  If  any  interest  arise  in  this  mono- 
tooous  combat,  it  is  he  who  absorbs  it.' 

The  parliament  of  Paris  made  vigorous  remonstrances 
against  the  new  taxes  which  the  war  demanded.  In  August, 
1736,  the  monarch  held  a  bed  of  justice,  in  which  he  caused 
the  new  imposts  to  be  registered.  The  parliament  of 
Paris,  and  all  the  other  parliaments  in  the  kingdom  pro* 
tested  against  this  stretch  of  power.  But  in  another  bed  of 
justice  to  which  the  king  had  recourse  towards  the  end  of  the 
same^  year,  all  the  royal  edicts  were  ordered  to  be  registered 
on  the  pain  of  disobedience,  i^ntnediately  after  the  answer  of 
the  king  to  their  remonstrances  which  were  still  permitted* 
'These  measures  /caused  a  violent  ferment  in  the  capital  $  and 
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the  niagistrates  might  easily  have  excited  the  people  to  reroll* 
The  name  of  the  king  was  pronounced  with  curses  hy  the 
uiultitude ;  and  bis  scandalous  debaucheries^  his  extravagance, 
and  his  ignominious  servitude  to  the  will  of  Madaone  Paoi* 
padour,  were  the  theme  of  public  reproach. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1767>  one  of  those  events  bappeoed 
ivbicb  it  is  not  easy  eitlier  for  contemporaries  or  for  posterity  to 
assign  to  the  real  cnu9e,  and  which  $ecm  involved  in  an  impe- 
netrable obticurity.    It  seems  difficult  not  to  be  able  to  explaii^ 
the  motives  of  those  actions,  for  which  great  and  strong  reasons 
may  be  assigned,  but  none  of  whidi  are  found,  on  inquiry, 
to  suit  the  present  case.     When  the  attempt  was  made  by 
Damiens  to  assassinate  the  king,  the  monarch  had  become  so 
unpopular,  and  the  dicontent  which  his  private  and  his  public 
conduct  had  excited,  had  become  so  general,  jthat  it  could  not 
at  first  view  but  seem  highly  probable,  that  it  originated  in  a 
conspiracy  to  subvert  the  government.     The  Jesuits  and  the 
Jaiiseni8t3>  the  members  of  the  parliament,  and  the  clergy, 
successively  accused  each  otlier  of  the   crime,  but  none  of 
them  seem  to  have  had  any  share  in  the  comuiission.     The 
assassin  bad  no  accomplices  ;  and  he  appears  hardly  to  have 
known  his  own  motives  for  making  the  attempt.     We  can 
hardly  impute  it  with  M.  Lacretelte  to  a  vague  desire  of 
celebrity,  to  a  fit  of  patriotism,  or  to  a  disgust  oT  life.    None 
of  these,  unless,  perhaps,  we  except  the  first,  appear  to  have 
had  any  influence  on   his  mind.     Damiens,  like  Hatfield, 
appears  to  have  been  a  person  under  the  influence  of  temporary 
derangement;  and,  it  jis  vain  to  talk  of  motives  where  the 
ininc(  from  some   invisible  cause  is  thrown  off  its  equili* 
brium. 

The  circumstances  attending  this  singular  attempt  were  ^s 
follow  :  At  six  in  the  evening,  of  the  day  above- mentioned, 
Louis  XV.  was  getting  into  his  carriage  to  go  from  Versailles 
to  Trianon.  The  carriage  was  standing  under  an  archway 
which  was  but  ill-lighted.  The  guards,  and  courtiers,  and  a 
number  of  casual  spectators  were  promiscuously  jumbled 
together.  Damiens,  advanced  throu^h  the  crowd,  struck 
the  king  with  a  penknife  above  the  fifth  rib,  and  slunk  back 
among  the  multitude.  But  the  king  recognized  the  asssassin. 
He  was  immediately  arrested.  On  examining  the  instrument 
with  which  he  had  perpetrated  tlic  deed,  it  was  found  to  be 
a  clasped  knife  with  two  blades,  one  of  which  was  long  and 
pointed  like  a  poniard,  the  other  a  common  penknife.  The 
Jabt  only  wus  employed,  and  seenied  to  prove  that  when  the 
criminal  might  have  made  use  of  a  much  more  powerful 
iveapon,  he  must  either  have  been  deranged^  or  could  have 
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tiad  no  serious  intention  of  depriving  tbe  monarch  of  his  life. 
Louts. was  but  shghtly  wounded. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  attempt  was,  by  rendering  the 
monarch  for  the  moment  an  object  of  sympathy,  to  make 
Iiim  less  unpopular  than  he  had  previously  been,  or  than  he 
deserved  to  be.  But  this  impression  was  much  lessened  by 
the  horrid  barbarities  which  the  assassin  was  made  to  expe- 
rience; and  which,  by  exciting  the  popular  compassion,  di« 
rected  the  general  indignation  towards  a  government  which 
could  permit  such  outrages  on  humanity,  in  a  civilized  and  a 
Christian  country.  After  being  long  and  repeatedly  put  to 
the  torture  during  twd  monthy  and  a  half,  in  which  nothing 
definite,  consistent,  nor  satisfactory  could  be  forced  from  him, 
he  was  led  to  execution  on  the  88th  of  March,  1757.  His 
right  hand  was  first  burnt  off ;  his  flesh  was  afterward  pulled 
from  hjs  bones  with  pincers ;  melted  led  was  poured  into  the 
holes ;  his  body  was  then  drawn  into  quarters ;  the  parts 
were  burnt,  and  the  ashes  scattered  in  the  air.  We  do  not 
believe  that  at  this  period  such  a  punishment  would  have  been 
either  practised  or  endured  in  any  of  the  capitals  of  Europe, 
except  Paris.  To  exhibit  such  a  spectacle  of  cruelty  to  the 
people,  was  to  harden  their  hearts  to  practise  the  savage 
enormities  which  disgraced  the  revolution. 

M.  Lacreteile  gives  a  succinct  account  of  the  war  in  which 
France  was  engaged  from  1756  to  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1762  ; 
which  he  calls  <  the  most  disgraceful  that  France  ever  signed/ 
but  this  peace  which  was  thought  so  disgraceful  to  France, 
was  in  this  country  censured  as  too  advantageous  to  that 
power,  and  indeed  as  a  sacrifice  of  the  .interests  of  Britain 
to  those  of  France. 

The  third  volume  of  this  work  is  opened  with  an  account 
of  literature  and  philosophy  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
In  this  part^of  his  work  as  well  as  in  others,  where  he  has 
any  occasion  for  political  reflection,  or  for  any  allusions  to 
the  causes  of  tlie  revolution,  or  the  present  state  of  France, 
we  clearly  discern  from  the  very  guarded  manner,  in  whith 
the  author  speaks,  that  he  is  writing  under  the  inSuence  of 
an  overbearing  despotism,  in  which  a  man  i?  rather  obliged 
to  think  what  he  shall  speak,  than  to  speak  what  he  thinks. 
We  deferred  the  consideration  of  this  part  of  M.  Lacreteile  s 
history  to  the  couclusion  of  this  article,  that  it  might  not 
interrupt  the  narrative  of  events. 

The  French  revolution  has  been  assigned  to  various  causes ; 
and  various  causes  certainly  combined  to  produce  that  event ; 
but.alllhesQ  causes  were  subordinate  to  one  principal  and 
naniniqUQt  to  all  the  rest — the  agency  of  the  press.     I^'otu^ 
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of  the  fi^reat  events  which  are  recorded  in  history  so  c1«arly 
show  how  much  what  is  called  matter  is  under  the  dominion 
of  mind,  or  how  much  the  corporeal  energies  of  man  are 
subordinate  to  the  intellectual  as  the  revolution,  nhich  took 
place  in.  France,  in  the  year  1769*  We  behold  all  the  phy* 
sicalactiviiy  of  the  state  set  in  motion  by  the  intellecttml 
powers  of  the  reflecting  few. 

The  French  revolution  had  been  slowly  and  gradaallj  ma- 
turing in  the  womb  of  time,  for  more  than  a  century  before 
its  birth.     A  sort  of  rapturous  devotion  to  the  monarch  con- 
stituted the  chief  political  feeling  of  the  nation,  if  political  it 
may  be  called,  during  a  large  ()art  of  the  splendid  re^n  of 
liouid  XIV-    The  nation  seemed  to  concentrate  all  its  vwaity, 
all  its  admiration,  and  all  its  patriotism  in  his  person.     But 
in  the  year  1()85>   the  fatal  era  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  when 
bis  intolerance  caused  France  to  lose  two  millions  of  an  indus* 
trious  population,  the  illusive  beauty  of  his  reign  began  to 
Aide,  and  the  .public  admiration  to  subside.    The  uiuinimitj 
of  affection  \ibich  the  nation  had  experienced  in  itself,  and 
had  felt  towards  the  monarch,  for  twenty- five  years,  was  suci- 
denly  destroyed.    The  king  became  gradually  less  the  object  of 
love  and  veneration,  and  the  national  calamities  which  in  the  last 
years  of  his  reign  seemed  to  obscure  the  glory  of  an  earlier 
period,  tended  to  increase  the  general  dislike.     The  strong 
symptoms  of  indignation  and  contempt  which  appeared  at 
the  funeral  of  Louis,  were  a  striking  proof  how  much  the 
respect  for  the  monarch  and  the  monarchy  itself  had  declined. 
The  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  which  every  species 
of  profligacy  was  rather  encouraged  than  reprobated  at  .court, 
and  where  not  only  virtue,  but  even  common  depency  was 
despised,  tended  still  further  to  shake  the  monarchical  preju* 
dices  of  the  nation.     In  the  reign  of  Lous  XV.  after  the 
death  of  Fleury,  the  king's  mistif sses,  engrossed  9}l  the  power 
and  patronage   of  the  state.     The  government  became  the 
centre  of  imbecility  and  corruption      If  any  plan  of  reform 
were  for  a  moment  adopted  in  the  internal  admiuistratioHy 
it  was  soon  abandoned  by  the  variations  of  feminine  caprice. 
The  unreblrained  debaiicliery  of  the  monarch,  relaxed  those 
springs  of  government' u  hich  owe  their  strength  and  elasticity  to 
that  obedience  uhich  is  produced  by  a  sense  of  duty  among  the 
people.    The  obedience  which  was  still  paid  was  ratlier  the 
submission  of  habit  or  of  fear,  than  of  affection  and  respect^ 
and  it  was  ready  to  be  withdrawn  or  renounced,  w  henever  tbe 
times-should  offer  a  favourable  opportunity  of  resistance. 

In  this  state  of  the  public  mind,  which  was  not  a  suddea 
but  a  gradual  traositioo  from  its  former  dispositioDy  o^cm* 
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Bioned  by  tlie  moral  and  political  errors  of  the  government 
from  the  last  period  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  new 
race  of  moral  and  political  theorists  Mhicli  arosie  in  France^ 
found  a  soil  which  was  already  in  some  degree  prepared  foir 
the  reception  of  ihe  doctrines  which  they  so  eagerly  sowed, 
and  which  were  tiiiaily  destined  to  change  the  moral  and  poll* 
tical  aspect  of  France. 

Had  not  the  monarchical  prejudices  of  the  people 'been 
as  much  weakened  by  the  scandalous  vices  of  the  court,  as  the 
religious  prfjudices  of  the  French  were  shocked  by  the  pro* 
fligacy  ol  the  clergy,  the  'iljterati  and  philosophers  of  France 
ivould  have  found  if  a  far  more  difficult  task  to  alienate 
the  people  at  once  both  from  the  altar  and  the  throne.  The 
same  force  of  intellect  which  was  employed  by  Hayle,  Vol- 
taire, Diderot,  D'Alembert,  Uousneau,  &c.  &c.  acting  in  the 
aame  direction,  might  ultimately  have  proriuced  ihe  same 
effect ;  but  the  resistance  would  have  been  greater,  and  the 
execution  of  the  attempt  more  slow. 

Bayle,  as  the  author  remarks,  was  the  first  person  who 
attacked  religion,  without  employing  the  arms  of  any  reli« 
gious  sect.  But  still  he  >Aas  not  an  open  and  undi!»guised  < 
assailant; — he  coveied  his  iufide  ity  with  a  veil  which  was 
tliroun  off  by  his  successors  in  tlie  Anti-chrlstian  crusade. 
Bayle  was  not  himself  a  writer  well  calculated  to  shake  the 
popular  faith  ;  except,  by  first  undermining  that  o^  a  few 
thinking  persons,  \«ho  afterwards  detailed  his  r^  asoning  in  a 
form,  or  uith  moclifications  suited  to  interest  more  general 
curiosity,  and  to  excite  the  attention  of  ordinary  minds.  Bayle 
rather  Siig£;ested  doubts,  than  attacked  doctrines  ;  rather 
prompted  inquiry  by  srcplirul  insinuations,  than  made  an 
explicit  avoual  of  hi^  unbelief. 

Voltaire  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  when  Louis  XFV. 
died.  The  vivacity  of  his  genius  had  CHptivHted  the  attention 
of  tlie  celebrated  Ninon  de  TEiiclos,  who  left  him  her  library 
and  transmitted  to  him  the  indt  pendtiice  of  her  religious  prin- 
ciples. Soon  after  the  death  of  Louis  he  was  sent  to  the 
Bastille,  on  account  of  a  copy  of  verses  in  which  he  had 
reflected  on  the  memory  of  that  monarch.  The  conversation 
of  Voltaire,  at  a  very  early  period,  betrayed  an  impatient 
desire  to  ridicule  the  popular  belief.  After  his  liberation,  he 
was  again  sent  to  the  same  place  of  coiiHnement  for  sending 
a  challenge  to  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan.  After  an  imprison* 
ment  of  six  months  he  wa«i  relea^d,  when  he  retired  into 
England.  Here  he  learned  to  speak  and  write  our  hnguage 
with  more  zeal  than  Fienchmeii  usually  show  in  such  an 
undertakiog.    Here  be  conversed  freely  with  the  thiiikiog 
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of  different  optnioits  who  then  adorned  this  country;—* 
mad  white  be  read  the  writings  of  the  deists^  he  did  not  neglect 
those  of  Ntiwton  and  of  Locke.  In  his  tragedj  of  Bratuf, 
which  was  represented  in  1730,  Voltaire  evinced  the  strong 
hnpressiou  in  favour  of  hberty,  which  had  been  made  on  his 
miud  by  his  residence  in  this  country  ;  and  in  his  '  LetirtM 
jinglaises,*  he  showed  that  his  acquaintance  with  £ngiish  lite- 
fatyje,  though  it  had  enlarged  his  stock  of  philosophical 
knowledge,  had  unfortunately  contributed  to  confirm  hi;;  reli- 
gious unbelief.  Montesquieu^  who  had  in  17^1  published 
his  Persian  Lttters,  in  which  there  are  some  obliqlie  strokes 
against  religion,  arrived  in  London  soon  after  Voltaire.  These 
philosophers  came  to  this  country  with  different  views^  but 
both  returned  to  their  own  country  with  improved  notions  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  works  of  Mootes4|uieu  had  a 
very  sensible  influence  in  giving  a  new  and  more  philo^phical 
turn  to  the  political  sentiments  of  the  French. 

After  the  peace  of  iVix-la-Chapelle,  the  fetids  between  die 
parliament  of  Paris  and  the  clergy,  rose  to  such  a  height 
thj^t  a  civil  war  seemed  likely  to  be  the  result. 

'  Some  statesmen,'  says  the  author,  *  who  wished  to  preserve 
peace,  some  men  of  the  world,  who  ^ere  fearful  lest  any  inters 
Tuption  should  be  occasioned  iq  thfir  pleasures,  and  lastly,  some 
devotees,  who,  in  the  name  of  religioq  censured  the  violence  of 
which  it  was  the  pretext,  had  recourse  to  the  men  of  letters  to  calm 
this  ferment  of  the  public  mind.  These  persons  made  a  com- 
mon cause  in  extinguishing  along  with  tne  then  causes  of  dis- 
sentien,  the  flame  of  fanaticism  which  was  on  the  point  of  burst- 
ing^rth  ;wbut  in  their  endeavour  to  obtain  the  same  object, 
Uiey  adopted  different  means.  Many  among  them  wished  to 
produce  in  the  mind  a  complete  indifi^rence  to  religion ;  otben 
cgdeavoured  to  direct  it  to  the  observation  of  nature,  and  some 
odcred  to  their  view  the  most  gublime. projects  of  social  ameho- 
raiion.  Among  these  persons  were  many  of  extensive  erudition 
and  a  burning  temperament;  who  had  courage  sufficient  for 
great  enterprizes,  and  address  to  succeed  in  wljat  they  under- 
took. It  was  either  the  impulsion  of  original  genius,  or  the 
desire  of  renown,  which  was  their  ruling  passion,  which  inspired 
a  continual  propensity  to  innovation.  The  diversity  of  their 
talents  qualified  them  for  producing  the  result  in  which  they  all 
had  either  avowedly  or  tacitly  determined  to  concur.  BuflR>n, 
J.  J.  Rousseau,  Dulerot,  d'Alembert,  Duclos,  Condillac,  Hel- 
vctius,  were  emerging  to  celebrity,  while  Voltaire  and  Montes* 
quieu  had  reached  the  meridian  of  their  fatoe/ 

prhe  following  is  th^  character  wUicli  the  ^Uth^r  gives  of 
Piderot: 
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'  His  cYiarticter  -waa  open  and  undisguised ;  his  exterior  ia- 
dicated  the  ingenuousness  of  his  nature,  and  seemed  to  an- 
nounce tbe  ilame  of  geuius.  Mis  conversation,  while  it  exhi- 
bited the  glow  of  the  enthusiast^  displayed  the  richness  and 
the  accuracy  of  the  man  of  science.  He  loved  to  speak  like 
one  of  the  old  philosophers,  surrounded  by  his  disciples.  He 
represented  Plato,  Arislippus,  or  Diogenes.  He  could  have 
assumed  the  prophetic  ol^aracter  if  there  had  been  occasion. 
Wiihout  drawing  the  resemblance  too  close,  we  may -say  of 
Diderot  what  Sallust  said  of  Catiline.  His  capacious  mind  was 
continuajiy  projecting  schemes  which  were  too  lofty  for  ordinary 
minds  to  conceive,  or  for  human  means  to  execute.  His  writings 
preserve  the  originality  and  the  force  rather  than  the  charms  of 
his  conversation.  In  his  company  we  never  experienced  that 
weariness  and  impatience  which  are  caused  by  the  tone  of  dog- 
matism, for  he  was  at  once  gentle  and  urbane,  lliere  was  a 
sort  of  pomp  in  every  thing  he  did,  except  in  obliging  his  fel- 
low-creatures. In  the  primary  eruption  of  his  hostility  to  revela- 
tion, he  thought  at  first  to  stay  his  steps  on  the  vei^e  of  deism. 
ypUairc  appeared  to  him  to  have  left  too  much  languor  in  this  mode 
of  adoration  :  he  wished  to  breathe  into  il  the  rapturous  emotions 
of  the  souh  but  he  often  attempte<l  to  produce  the  effect  only 
by  high  sounding  words.  He  renounced  the  enterprize ;  fearing 
least  some  one  should  reach  a  higher  point  of  incredulity  than 
himself,  he  became  an  atheist.  In  order  to  procure  some  so^ 
lace  in- such  a  chilling  system,  he  imagined  a  picture  of  social 
ameliorations  which  were  applicable  to  the  whole  human  race. 
An  unusual  audacity  mairked  the  commencement  of  his  literary 
pareer.  His  Philosophic  TAougA^^,  which  were  published  in  1746, 
were  the  most  direct  attack  against  the  christian  religion  whicki 
jiiad  ever  been  niade  in  France/ 

Diderot  formed  the  project  of  the  famous  '  Encyclopedie^ 
in  conjunction  with  D'Alembert.  The  great  object  of 
Diderot  in  this  colossal  undertaking  is  supposed  to  have 
been  to  crush  all  the  old  creeds  of  Europe  under  the  weight 
of  its  authority.  The  labours  and  the  discoveries  of  Diderot 
in  the  mathematics,  says  the  author, 

«  had  already  placed  him  in  the  same  rank  as  Clairaut.  His 
character,  his  habits,  and  his  manners,  rendered  him  eminently 
qualified  to  conduct  this  great  and  perilous  association  of  phi- 
losophers and  men  of  letters.' 

D'Alembert  was  the  natural  son  of  Madame  de  Tencin, 
who,  after  a  clandestine  *  accouchement,*  had  the  cruelty  to 
abandon  the  fruit  of  an  amour  with  the  chevalier  Destouches. 
The  future  philosopher  was  found  in  the  street,  in  November, 
1717,  by  the  oiBcer  of  the  uight,  who  took  compassion  on 
the  infant,  and  after  some  trouble  prpcm  ed  it  to  be  adopted 
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by  a  glaiier  and  his  wife.  These  good  people,  interested 
themselves  for  yoong  D^Afembert  as  much  as  they  could  for 
a  child  of  their  own.  They  encountered  privations  them- 
selves in  order  to  procure  the  means  of  giving  him  a  liberal 
education.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  in  the  walks  of 
science^  and  repaid  the  cares  of  his  benefactors  by  the  vigour 
of  his  lilerary  application.  A  papgr  which  he  composed  on 
the  theory  of  the  winds^  excited  the  admiration  of  the  greatest 
mathematicians  in  Europe.  '  Ina  few  years  he  became  their 
equal,  and  it  was  he  who  established  the  triumph  of  Newtoo 
over  the  Cartesians.' 

D'Alemberl,  s^ys  Lacretelie, 

'  was  one  of  those  privileged  men  who  are  always  masters  of 
their  thoughts  a4  well  as  of  their  passions.  A  species  of  gayety 
which  originated  in  the  internal  8e1f. complacency  of  hib  heart, 
and  was  nurtured  by  a  store  of  shrewd  observations,  constituted 
the  distinguishing  excellence  of  his  mind.' 

Voltaire  had  no  sooner  become  acquainted  with  the  young 
philosopiier,  than  he  regarded  him  with  deference.  Among 
the  philosophers  of  this  time,  D'Alembert  was  almost  the 
only  one  whose  mode  of  life  merited  the  name.  Prosperity 
did  not  make  him  relinquish  the  frugal  habits  of  his  youth. 
He  evinced  a  filial  fondness  and  respect  for  the  glazier  «Dd 
bis  wife.  He  occupied  a  plain  apartment  in  their  house^ 
and  the  charms  of  the  most  brilliant  company  did  not  make 
bim  neglect  those  who  provided  for  the  wants  of  his  youth 
with  more  than  parental  tenderness.  When  Madame  Tencin 
perceived  the  splendid  reputation  of  D'Alembert,  she  wished 
to  be  recognised  as  his  mother.  Her  interest  with  the  great 
might  hav§  proved  serviceable  to  D^Alembert ;  but  when  he 
saw  her  maternal  tenderness  awakened  by  vanity,  he  replied 
to  her  importunate  solicitudes  only  in  these  words  :  '  1  know 
no  mother  but  the  glazier's  wife.' 

Two  volumes  of  the  Cyclopedia  appeared  in  1751.  lo 
February,   1732,  the  work  was 

'  suppressed  by  a  decree  of  the  council/ as  hostile  to  the  church 
and  the  state;  and  it  was  thought  that  the  principal  writers 
would  not  escape  proscription.  Diderot  in  particular  was  me* 
naced  with  the  dungeon  of  Vincennes,  where  he  had  been  im- 
mured two  years  before  on  account  of  some  passages  ill  his 
Letters  on  the  Blind,* 

Btit  in  two  month's  time,  stich  was  then  the  fluctuating 
indecision  of  the  cabinet  under  the  auspices  of  Madame 
Pompadour^   Diderot  and  D'Alembert  were  in  favour  at 
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court*  It  was  thought  an  act  of  pusillanimity  to  suppress  a 
dictionary  of  the  arts  and  Sciences.  The  court  laughed  at 
the  apprehensions  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  the  Encyclopedia  re- 
appeared with  increased  splendour. 

We  shall  produce  a  few  of  the  author's  observations  on 
Buffon,  and  shall  then  conclude  this  article. 

'  The  ardent  imagination  of  BuflTon  impelled  bim  to  form  a 
system  out  of  a  few  facts.  He  arranged  the  whole  plan  of  his 
life  with  a  consistency  which  has  been  rarely^equalled.  He  im- 
proved the  highest  faculties  of  his  mind  by  an  application  of 
fourteen  hours  a' day.  Except  in  his  literary  pursuits  he  re- 
jected imagination  as  a  dangerous  guide.  He  was  prone  to 
pleasure,  but  more  insensate  to  love.  He  was  not  to  be  offended 
with  impunity  ;  he  had  fought  a  duel  with  an  Englishman,  whom 
be  had  mortally  wounded.  He  soon  became  indilFerent  to  that 
company,  in  which  he  did  not  bear  the  sway.  He  enjoyed  life 
on  his  estate  at  Monbar,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  depen- 
dents. The  pomp  of  luxury  fascinated  this  observer  of  nature. 
At  his  bouse  the  man  of  quality  met  with  a  more  welcome  re- 
ception than  the  map  of  letters.  He  conciliated  the  great  with- 
out any  officious  or  servile  complaisance.  He  commenced  his 
Natural  History  with  an  imposing  and  presumptuous  theory  of 
the  earth.  At  a  moment  when  the  spirit  of  system. was  attacked 
on  all  sides,  an  hypothesis  was  received  with  astonishment  and 
distrust  which  explained  the  actual  order  of  nature,  and  a  part 
of  the  prodigies  of  creation,  by  means  of  a  comet  wiiich  pro- 
duced worlds  by  pieces  struck  off  from  the  body  of  the  sun. 
Mewton  could  never  have  believed  that  his  successors  would  so 
arbitrarily  extend,  or  rather  so  formally  contravene  a  system, 
in  which  he  had  shewn  tne  laws  of  nature  to  be  harmonious, 
tegular,  and  immutable.  ^  The  geology  of  Buffon  explained  in  a 
much  more  satisfactory  manner  the  different  revolutions  of  the 
earth,  and  the  formation  of  continents,  islands,  and  mountains.' 
'The  authority  of  Genesis  was  neglected  in  his  theory  of  the 
earthy  or  rather  it  was  eluded  by  an  artifice  which  is  almost  con- 
temptible. The  complaints  of  the  clergy  were  uttered  through 
the  organ  of  the  Sorbonne.'  Soon  af^er  cured  of  his  fondness 
for  theories  by  the  danger  of  announcing  tl^em,he  employed  the 
riches  of  his  imagination  in  investing  the  picture  of  nature  in 
the  most  sumptuous  and  varied  hues.  He  communicated  to 
French  prose  a  staid  solemnity  of  which  it  had  not  hitherto 
been  judged  suf^ceplible.  We  may  remark  that  the  four  men 
of  superior  genius  who  adorned  this  epoch,  Voltaire,  Montes- 
quieu»  Buffon,  and  J.  J.  Hosseau,  were  Colourists  of  more  than 
ordinary  excellence.  Voltaire,  who  had  proved  how  much  he 
was  a  poet,  made  use  of  no  ambitious  ornament  in  his  prose. 
He  was  a  king  who  wished  to  shew  himself  amiable  and  con- 
descending in  private  life.    Poetical  expressions  are  often  em*' 
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ployed  by  Mootetquiea  at  tbey  are  by  Tadt«s»  ta  nnprte  ralbcir 
tban  to  cmbeiiifth  a  bold  tbougbt.  Buffon  and  J.  J.  Rousseau,  free 
and  varied  in  their  bannoniotM  style,  without  afiecting  te  ioMtate, 
often  surpassed  the  efiecU  of  poetry/ 

Tliis  history  is  rather  unequal  in  the  merit  of  the  execution* 
Some  parts  are  written  with  spirit  and  elegance ;  in  others 
the  author  is  tame  and  dull  where  his  subject  called  for  pa- « 
thos  and  aniniatioo.  Almost  all  the  productions  of  the  pre- 
sent French  press,  particularly  on  moral  and  political  topics, 
evince  what  a  deadly  and  torpifylng  influence  a  despotic 
government  is  wont  to  exert  on  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 
A  writer,  who  is  continually  to  reflect  whether  any  word  or 
sentiment  which  he  may  utter  will  not  give  offence,  is  certain 
never  to  produce  any  work  above  mediocrity.  Genius,  hideed, 
instead  of  flourishing^  can  hardly  vegetate  in  the  atmosphere 
of  tyranny. 


Art.  VI* — Voyage  de  Dentrecasteaux  envoyi  a  la  Recher^ 
che  de  la  Perouse,  4*c. 

Voyages  of  'Dentrecasteaux  in  search  of  La  Perouse ;  nub^ 
fished  by  order  of  his  Majesty,  the  Etnperor  and  King, 
nnder  the  Ministry  of  vice  Admiral  Devres,  Edited 
by  M.  de  l{ossel,  formerly  Captain  in  the  Navy. 
Paris,  1801.  Printed  at  the  imperial  Press.  2  Vols.  4^a^ 
with  an  Atlas  in  folio.     London^  Dulau,  Sobo  Square* 

BEFORE  giving  ^n  account  of  the  aplendid  work  now 
under  our  view,  it  may  be  proper  to  remind  the  reader  that 
the  unfortunate  La  Perouse  sailed  from  Brest  on  the  Ist  of 
August,  1785,  with  the  French  frigates  La  Boussole  and 
L'Astrolabe,  and  that  since  his  letters  dated  at  Botany  Bay, 
where  he  anchored  on  the  26th  of  January,  1788  (and  which 
stated  that  he  expected  to  return  to  the  isle  of  France  in  the 
course  of  that  year),  no  intelligence  whatever  Iws  been  heard 
of  him.  Apprehensions  were  therefore  entertained  that  he 
Bad  been  shipwrecked  during  the  subsequent  part  of  his 
voyage;  and  the  National  Assembly,  in  February,  1791, 
decreed  that  the  king  should  be  petitioned  to  equip  two 
vessels  to  proceed  in  quest  of  this  celebrated  navig^itor,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  explore  the  shores  which  he  intended  to 
vi»it  on  leaving  Botany  Bay.  The  late  king  of  France  ap- 
pointed M.  Dentrecasteaux  to  execute  this  important  com- 
mission, and  the  necessary  instructions,  being  giv^n  him^  the 
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frigafes  La  Precberche  and  L'Esperance  were  fitted  out  and 
placed  under  his  command. 

Ii  is  already  well   known  that  M.  Dentrecasteaux's  expe- 
dition was  unsuccessful^  so  far  as  the  recovery  of  M.  de  La 
Perouse   or  his  companions   was   concerned :    the   French 
however  claim  the  merit  for  him  of  having  amply  fulfilled 
the  secondary  object  of  his  mission,  namely^  by  extcuding 
the  present  state  of  geographical  knowledge,  and  by  making 
many  useful  discoveries.     It  will  be  our  object  in  the  fol- 
lowing analysis  of  his  labours  to  enable  the  English  reader  to 
judge  of  bis  merits :  our  own  opinion ,  we  confess,  is  rather 
favourable  on  thi^  point,  and  we  only  regret  that  our  author 
is  now  beyond  the  reach  of  our  praise.     He  fell  a  victim  to 
a  disease  which  was  heightened  by  excessive  fatigue,  arising 
from  a  most  zealous  discharge  of  his  professional  duties^  wheu 
the  expedition  was  about  to  steer  for  Europe  on  its  return* 
M,  D'Aunbeau,  the  captain  of  La  Recherche,  sttcceeded 
him  in  the  command  of  the  two  frigates,  and  brought  them 
to  Sourabaya,  a  port  in  the  island  of  Java,  where  they  were 
disarmed  and  laid  up  in  consequence  of  war  having   broken 
out  between  France  and  Holland.     M.  D'Auribeau,  as  ill 
luck  would  have  it,  soon  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  climate,  and 
tiie  commander  of  the  frigate   L'Esperance,  the  editor  of 
the  work  now  before  us,  embarked  for  Europe  on  board  a 
Dutch  vessel,  carrying  with  him  all  the  papers  which  con- 
tained  the  details  of  the  voyage,  besides  tlie  original  charts 
and  drawings  of    M.    Beautemps-Beaupre^  the  chief    en- 
gineer and  hydrographer  of  the  expedition.     The  ship  tiavii^ 
been  captured  by  an  English  frigate  in  the  north  of  Scotland^ 
M.  Rossel  was  carried  prisoner  to  England,  and  the  papers 
and  drawings  were  at  first  detained  by  the  Admiralty,  but  they 
were  afterwards  restored,  when  he  was  permitted  to  return  to 
France. 

The  present  editor  informs  us  that  the  first  part  of  the  ac- 
count of  the  voyage  is  published  from  a  journal  in  admiral 
Dentrecasteaux's  hand  writiu«^,  and  now  deposited  among  the 
French  archives  of  the  marine  and  the  colonies.  But  as  this 
journal  ends  with,  the  departure  of  the  frigate  from  the  coast 
of  New  Britain  for  the  Moluccas,  (i.  e.  eleven  days  previous 
to  the  death  of  M.  Dentrecasteaux),  M.  Rossel  has  con- 
tinued it  to  the  day  on  which  the  ships  anchored  in  the  roads 
of  Sourabaya,  and  where  the  expedition  may  be  considered 
as  having  terminated. 

Subjoined  to  a  well  written  preface,  M.  Rossel  has  given 
the  decree  of  tbe  National  Assembly  above  alluded  to,  the 
inatructions  ^nn  to  Dentrecasteaux^  and  lists  of  the  per?on? 
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who  composed  the  scientific  part  of  the  expedition.     Th^L 
accounr  of  llie  voyage  then  fottows.  .       ^ 

M.  Dentrecajiteaiix,  after  communicating  iome  astrono* 
mical  and  metereological  observations  mad«  at  Brest  pret]o|ia 
to  the  departtire  of  llie  frigates,  informs  his  readers  that  toey  * 
sailed  on  the  29ih  September,   1791/  and  steered  for  Teoe-  * 
riflFe,  where  thej  anchored  in  the  roads  of  Santa  Cruz  on  the. 
I3lh  of  October.     Whife  the* ships  were  taking  in  nines  and  . 
other  stores^  the  naturalists  attached  to  the  expedition^  visited  \ 
the   peak  of  Teneriffe,  and  began  to  form   their  cotlectioni^ 
The  astronomers  and  geographers  on  the  other  hand  weje  riot 
idle,  and  M.  Dentrecasteaux,  in  faithfplly  detailing  tlieir  Ia<- 
bours,  has  enriched  thcin  by  some  profound  and  Judicious" 
reflections.     The  various  objects  of  curiosity  which  |>re$>eot* 
themselves  on  the  voyage  from  Europe  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hbpe,  are  so  familiar  to  an  Enghsh  reader,  that  it  is  ubne-  : 
ccssary  for  us  to  notice  this  part  of  M.   l^entrecastjeauo^s 
journal.  *  •    '    ►  * 

*On  the  arrival  of  tlie  frigates  in  Table  Bay,  iii.  January,  ^ 
1T9^,  M.  Dentrecasleaux  received  •intelligence  fronft  M»  de  . 
Sainte  Felix,  the  French  comnianrfer  pn  tbe  Indian  ^atioo. 
stating  his  belief  that  Dfe  la  Pefoiise  must,  have  been  wrj^'ckf d  ' 
among  the  Admiralty  islands;  and  he  accord iugty  ^h^nged  . 
the   plan  of  hi3  voyage,  and  steered  'directly  for  ifiese  .se^s.  , 
He  remakied  a  month,  hojvever,  at  the  Cape  yf  Good  If^ope,  "t 
for  the  sake  of  repairing  the  vessels  under  his  cpqimand; 
and  this  delay   gave  the  naturalists,  an  opport\niity  to  visit  tie', 
interior  of  *ihe  cotony,  by  which  they  rohsideraUv  uicreased 
their  collections. 

Oa  th«  lOlh^f  .February  Aey-Wttlw  Ca)BilB.'  M.iDtntfc!^ 
casteaux  htd  prupoied  to  himself;  ii>  orde^  10  tnks^ikdfe  * 
speedily  at  the  Admiralty  ishuida,  to  pa'8»'to  thetionlfA'aitf  <if  ' 
New  Guinea  ;  but  the  contrary 'wind?*  ^hidrhe%n<^biitflfei»ed  ' 
during  the  first  twenty  days,  determined  him  lo.ciiaiige'his 
route  and  proceed  by  the  southward  of  New  Ji^ll^i^d.  .  0^:$ 
the  SSth  of  March  they  came  in  sight  of  Amsterdam  islaiulta 
iivhigh  was  surveyed  and  laid  down  in  a  ch^rt  by  M^fipV^* 
temps- Beaupre.     As  they  approached  this  island  th^  wpUft 
with  a  prodigious  quantity,  of  sea  wolves,  i|n4  o»i*tl^t^9fi^r 
they  saw  a  very  large  fire^  the  cause  of  M'bich  ihcy  coi^ld  ^ot;^' 
ascertain :  this  island  is  inhabited.     M.  D^qtreca^qauXi  foy  % 
th^  second  Time  diy-ing  his  voyage  here,  met  with  tb^^he^.l 
nomenon  of  the  luminous  appearance  of.  tb^  sea :  ..be  xefiacka  9 
thjat  it  was  in  general'  v>  hen  the  weather  appeared-  t<^<^ebo^  ^ 
a  storm  that  this  curious  .occurrence  was  most  periimi(ibie;  ^ 
and  whaf  seemed  inost  worthy  of  remark  was^  that  v09  tba 
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14th.  of.  April  Ai^;  pb^mmieiioD  ips.  aqcompaoied  by  .thf) 
cieteor  known  l;^y  the  liaipe  of  Saint  Uinio's  iire»  Mfhicbi 
Was  then  seen  for,  ihe  .fiivit  time  during  the  vojrage.  On  the  20th 
of  April  they  descried  Van  ])ieroenV  land^  and,  made  the 
Keirstone  rock.  It  was  the  adooirars  intention  to  anchor  in 
Adventure  bay,  for  the  sake  of  jnsurrii^  a  supply  of  woodf 
add  w^ter;  biit  being  dec^ved  by  a  sunitarUy  111  the  cm^fi-^ 
garation  q(  the  coa^ t^  he  entered  the  ^y  of  Tempests.  For-'' 
tubately  (he  officers  sent  to  survey  .this  place,  discovered  a. 
vrdl  sheltered  harbour^  in  which  the  frigates  anchored  on  th^ 
^adf  The  discovery  of  tbU  harbour  was  regsrdcd  by  our 
voyiigers  as  being  the  more  important  from  mere  being  no 
odier  discovered  on  the  southern  coast  of  New  Holland. 

M.  pejitrecaateaux  in  his  jourpal  desoijbes  this  haven  as 
being  pna.  of  the  safest  and  most  convenient  he  eve/ saw  i 
and  takes  occasion  to  contrast  it  with  the,  name  given  to  di% 
hay  in  which  it  is  situated.  He  has  described  it  at  full  lengthy 
and  independently  of  its  security  from  stonnsy  it  atfbrds  am-> 
pie  supplies  of  wood,  water^.  and  6m.  In  the  course  of 
exploring  th/s  interior,  they,  md  not  mfef  with  a  single  native^ 
but  traces  of  their  existence  were  foimd.  A  few  scattered 
huts  and  ^ ome  works  of  n  rude  description  bespoke  the  state 
of  baribarism  in  which  the  natives  were.  .  Besides  these  huts 
it  seemed  as  if  the  inhabitants  also  took  up  their  abodes  iii 
the  truokt  of  trees,  almost  all  those  of  large  dimensions  being 
hollowad  within  by  means  of  fire.  One  of  these  trees  when 
measured  by  M.  Dentrecaateaux,  was  twenty-live  feet  ^bt 
inches  in  circumference,  and  several  men  might  have  kin: 
down  within  it. 

Mt  is  remarkable/  says  our  joumaTist,  *  that  the  aperture 
into  these  hollow  trees  ts-almost  always  on  the  east;  in  all  pro- 
bability t0  avoid  the  westerly  winds,  wbteh  it  sboald  seem  are 
most  violent,  as  all  the  trees  were  inclined  from  west  to  east.' 

The  naturalists,  who  accompanied  the  expedition,  were 
fiot  inactive  during  this  period ;  several  new  plants,  fishes, 
imd  birds,  having  been  added  to  their  collection. 

On  the  27th  of  April  M.  Cretin  and  M.  Beautemp^^ 
Beaupns  set  out  to  visit  a  creek  which  had  been  observed  to 
ihe  southward  of  that  in  which  the  frigates  were  ftt  anchor! 
This  survey  elided  in  the  discovery  of  the  .passage  which  ha^ 
iince  been  known  b^  the  name  of  Dentrecasteaux's  CbahiieL 
Ii^  fact  these  gentjeui^n  found  themselves  in  an  opening  which! 
a^eihed  to  be  the  ehtrance  of  a  very  long  channel ;  and  al* 
tiiough  they  sailed  far  up,  they  remarked  that  the  water  a* 
ibey  advanced  did  not  lose  any  of  its  si^iine  taste.    This  iw* 
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4^  '  mmecd9ttdil£i'  Tiiffi^. 

duced  ihtm  td  supfKwe  that  A6 '  cKinmbI  flight  have  a  com- 
ihuDieation  with  the  stja,  by^^ts  vmftberti  extremity,  bift  tin- 
fottmittly  ^efhi&'nottAeo  yvW  xhitn  a  t^fficieIlt  itbl)c' of 
provisbirs  to  efnablb  them  to  ntend  their  iJH|«ifaleA  ofHnbify 
thefr  dotijectiire  on  tUis  occasibti.  *  .  '         :  •     .    -  *-    . 

Thte  tfeport  vliiA  <bey  made  tb  the  iidttfirfl|hdUtc8Wte 
to  examine  more  mmutely  this  piH  df  tVe  ct^  Af'VIWrUft^ 
men's  land,  and  on  thcf  f  (Hh  of  Ma^^  after ialuVi^  Aetf  itofes 
on  boardy  they  '^et  sjtil'^^and  liext  daV  aiicfUdred  ih  ii  vtetbky 
at  (he  critt^ite'  of  the  CbkriWl,  /  On  the  f*th  99ieSsh.  St. 
Agnah  and'Beautem^-Beaniife^M  dllt  to  expWre  the  Cteo- 
M  ailH'  (o  fittd  dat  5Frt;deri(ik  ♦H&iflfck  baj;>*i<*  ^rsUp- 
{KMed  to  b^  ilot  fifr  fi-qm  its  itcn^heiA  e^remity^'^ilM  hi  Tmdti 
no  voyager  except'Tainrati  'secpifi  t<f  hafve  anchoMl,  Vrtfne  at 
ihe^same  time' several  feirtiei  wefe/*^diiroitched  to  otK*?  ^mts 
rfr *the  coaat.  Tlie  l^'o  gentlemen*  AboVe  named  wire  ocw- 
p?cd '  four  days  in  thfefr  surrey^  *ancf  tliey  haif  the  Jfobd  fbr- 
.  fane  to  asCettaRi  Vkil  fte  CharinM  trommtanicitea\ffith  ftc 
rf6a  at  bdth  crrirfahitics;  The  p3Ssi*e  1)cing  thrfa  ex^orei, 
M.  Ihnitrecasteani  feSriself  p^ed'W^^  it  VifttK  ^e  Ori- 
^ttt,  tAfegf  tarcto  ihake  ^if  iH'^^'<]4(r^WaKoi)s  necii^ 
asc^inirig  its  xlWiehijons  cBfftfcfly; '  Jt  look  Vkp^mt  dap 
to  )pas9  throngfa  thit  channel^  siid  M.  D^trecasteftdil^  ftMOrms 
ui  th^'tbey  m^  wtlh  native]^  at  both  efAls  of  It,  witb'Mom 
Afey  had  several  intetH^'eivs.  They  KISb  noticed  off  bSft*£des 
6f  th^  shore  some  ill'  sRapen  cano^il,  whidh'  convifa/i^'ffiem 
ftat  the  inhabit^tife  ^ere  as  litde  ^s^fDed  in  tfats  hatHA  of 
Indiistryasinaiijr^r.    *  *      *         .    ii>.    c. 

After  quitting  this  channel  oar  voyagers  bade  aWikl^d  Tan 
Diemen's LantCand steered  fbr*New  C^edMia.  The  Toyage, 
ivbich  lasted  to  the  ]6tb  of  Jone»  presented  aiothing  Tetoark* 
abk^  but  M.  Dentrecaateaux  descrySea-at  Ifai^h  thetmtneiB^ 
chaui  a(  breakefi  which  begird  this  island^  and  the  pMtioa 
of  which  he  admits .  has  been  laid  down  with  ^be  greatest 
possible  accuracy  by  Captain  Cook.  Tfiese  hreakersj  ^cb 
render  the  isiand  absolutely  inaccessible^  envelop  it  oq  eveij 
aide^  and  afterwards  stretch  out  to  the*  north*west  from  it  w 
a  distance  of  more  than  50  leagues^  and  diit  of  siKnt  of  lank 
M.  Dentrecasteiiiix,  who  wished  carefully  to  explore]  Aeni« 
pursued  them  to  ihe  point  at  whfch  they  seemed  to  ternu* 
nale,  J  It  was  (he  28  df  July  wheq  Jie  arrived  at  the  rodci 
jritjated  'at  the  iiorttiern  extremity  of  %e&e  breakers  ;^  hfffhf 
brought  to^  In  order  to  determme  tne^titudcy  andjiext<Bj 
^t  sail  for  Cape  St.  Ge6r^e> « there  to ,  wood  ttid  wate^ 
jProcccfding  on>yard'he  recognised  the  Hammond  isTaiKb1na9 
C^l>e  SatisfsictTotS'/as  well  as  the  western  shore  of  Ibe  Bcni- 
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fiiiiif 3k  ftod  Bottka  iAm,    The  rocfcs  and  breakei^s  which 
prahibil  all  access  Jto  this  coast,  {ireveDleil  hin  from  ascer- 
taining if  the  above  are  ti«a,  cKsUoct  islands  or  not ;  they  ap* 
pear  to  die '  aak^d  eje,  however^  as  if  joined  tpgetlie^  by 
aome  low  ianda.    JMeajr  the  Botika  isle  our  vo^ager^  bad  ifie 
•atisfiACtioD  of  an  interview  vithr  some  natives  in  their  canoasj 
vfao  Wese  4)revaikd  on  to  appmaph  the  ifrigafees.      Bows 
and  arrows  were  speedily  exchanged  for  knives,  Aails,  looking 
passes,  aad-olber  trinkata.    They  came  in  s^bt  of  Cape  St. 
George  o&the  17th  of  Joly^and  the  same  day  they  anchored 
in  Cartel^  harbour,  one  of  the  Ihsee  roadsteads  situated  on 
die  eastern,  shores  of  New  Ireland. 
'  It  rained  ince^ndy  during  the  time  <tbey  remained,  at 
anchor  h^rerwhiob  hindered  them  from,  fixing  the  poaitien 
of  the  coast  of  New  Ji«land  so  aocurately  |is  they  .aii|^t.other« 
wise  have  done  with  the  instrnmeats  «ith  which,  they  weie 
.  |Wonded(  .  They.  put.  to  sea  once  more  on  the.  ie4th  of  July, 
latid  coniiniied  their  route  through  St.  GeQcgefa.Channel.   -On 
the  96tb  thisy.  cleared  the  extrensity  of  it,  and-iaundtheiiiseb^ 
near  the  Adiniraity  islands,  iwbach  M.  DentPetaateaux  visiifd 
sninutelf^'i^  the  hope  of  finding  some,  traces  of  La  Perouae ; 
-but*bam|  been  uosuccessfiil,  aldiough  He*  had  several,  inter* 
vi^ws  wiJi''  the  natives,  be  finally  left  them  onStbe  istof 
August,*  Bi|d  steered  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  sitiiated 
OD  the  coast  of  New  Guinea.     Nep^  day  tbey  perceived 
aevenil  is(aiids  discovered  by  M.  BougainviUe,  and  called  by 
his  captain  (Merelle)  lo$  JErmiianoBf  and  also  tbe-  isiaad 
calfed  ia  Biwkiat  by  M.  Bougainville.      On  the  dd  of 
August  diey  skirted   aloag  the  low  .islands  which  captfln 
Merelle  has  called  ks  MiUes  ides,  end  whicli  afe.veay  i|u- 
merous;  on  the  4th.  they  saw  xbe  two  islands  of  Boweand 
*  Matty,  discovered  by  Carteret,  in  September,  .1767 :  on  the 
i  leth'tfaey  descried  the.  Scbeuten,  and  on  the  Uth  the  Pro* 
videhce  islands.    Finally  on  'the  19th  tbey  made  the  novth 
we^t  ^ape  of  New  Guinea,  which  has  been  denominated 
the. Cape  of  Good  Hope;  its  latitude  is  said. to  have  been 
laccurateiy  laid  down  by  Captain  Forest     .After  having 
stretched  along  the  coast  of  New  Guinea  for  some  jdays,  out 
voyagers  entered  on  the  £dd  of  August  the  streights  of  Sage* 
wein,  situated  between  the  two  islands  Sella watty  .and  Ba- 
tenta,  both  of  which  they  examined :   on  the  Mth  having 
,  eleared  this  passage,  they  proceeded  towards  the  northern 
\  coast  of  the  Ceram  island,  in  order  to  reach  Amboyna  by 
;  tbe  west  coast  of  Ceram.    They  arrived  at  Amboyna  on  the 
.4th  of  September,  after  having  been  baflSed  for  some  days 
'  by  calms  and  eurreuls,  and  after  recgnaoitering  in  paming 
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the  Popo  ItiandB^  and  ifiose  called  by  Ga|MnD  Foriwf  tbe*(u» 
varies,  and  aluotb^  iahiiMb  tathe  weatwiad  of  tbe  go^.oC 
Sairay,  fonned  by  die  coatt  of  the  Ceraiu  isiand. 

Tife  expediuon  rettrained  at  Attiboyna  natil^abe  ISlk-of 
October,  when  diej  directed  their  conne  lo  the  '  ' 
Hiiior.  On  ihe  dOth'  thej  fbund  themsdlveft  on  the ' 
coait  of  this  island,  and  on  the  Md  thej  made  Foit 
Hie  lamcf  day  idiey  sa^*  tue  small  hdbUMl  of  OocdaKfiatott ;  lon 
llie  e5<h  they  psncd  the  northem  eoastof  tbeSiwee  khnds^ 
and  on  the  SStti  they  perceived  the  smaK  island  oaUed  Nenr 
Saya^the  pbsitidn  oF  wtdch  in^s  Incertaitied;.  M.  DdilM-r 
casteanx  does  not  tfaMc"  Capfaili  "Cookis  delcri|itian.  ^-thc 
S^'ishmds  tei^  «lciirate.  ^  Their  apfearanoo^'Mwra  thft 
joimil/^  is  so  mbnoionoU^r  that  it  was  scarcely  pinftibielt^ 
disb-imitiate  nAy-  j^iroitoinent  maiks  bywUch:  to.  diiiiiigBisIa 
them/  On  the  5th't>f  Kovembei*  Hn  ittinienae^sanihifcr'of 
biiiU'wei^seeii  flying  round  Ae  vestely  tet  daty  <fonU.  nal 
disbover  thehiiidtor^iMch'  they  behmged.  Tb^nbserved  a 
p^dijnooji  quasittty  onee  inoroon  she  iHltfav  wfien  thby  snp* 
DOSMTdrehtseHtM^Mt  ftr  ftont  Ikitl  nortfaeminbst  of  tW  Pdnl 
Maods^^'faict  th^  fomid  thieyiH«tts  upo»dmt|Maalkil,4snd 
to'tbe  eostwhnPof  fliese  isknds.  'Onthedth  otV  Deceolribnr 
tlfe^  doubled  -Cape  Le«uwhi^  and  sailed  lalpng  Vln /Nevit's 
Land;  hot  the  strong  winds  forced  tbeni  t6  keen  nut  In  kc% 
and  prevented -aH  opfi^rtttnity  of  landing;  Oni  the.9dr^ 
December  they  found  thtnis^eajn-n  vevy  ct^f^tBEsitimtiott; 
th^  were  entangled  amongst  n  gveaf  number^of  ifinalhidnndh^ 
surrounded  by  breakers,  uid  an  adverse  wind  rendeiiadktina* 
ifMfiWe  f^rth^  tP-g^'Out  to^^^^.in  Abojt  theVfWere  m 
"frnWCrof^m^^w  Qn  shore,.  Avben  fohub^eiy  t^^ 
4;faayiwiiich4iifoflded.%8We«oc^  aiKt.whiQh  tWybaye 

:«nlindthn  ba^  cie.i'f^er^inc^. 

Boats  having  boco  aeut  on  shore  for.  water,  they  returm^ 

.witb^^.-any.-     The  mathematicians  and  naturalists  havh^g 

.  ekabdined  the  ^^acent ,  islands,  M.  DeYitrecastei^ux  prepiured 

'io^et  sail,  \but  wa^  retarded  by  a  sin^lar  circumstiince.  ''NT. 

Ricbe,  QW.  pf  Ihe  naturalists,  bad^  strolled  into  tbifr  WocMis  to 

«n  ^rfiat  .distanoe-  from  his  compan^bn^  and  it  W^  hotilnlil 

neft  day  that  ^eTound  his  way  back' t6  the  bay:-      -  '  *^    *•' 

"/.'Our  vojagers  were  seven  days  in  sailing  frotn'tbeHay  de 

/TCfperanice  to  tb^  eastern  extremity  of  the  above  ari^hipelago, 

'  to  whi^h  tiiey' have  given  the  name  of  i*«A/;>fr'ife<fti'5tf- 

cAfr^.    Th^,  ^oimetise  nutriber  of'ii^lands  and  fa^diikM^^ 

contoBiihs,  f^snder  the  approach  to  the  coaa^  very  danj^erbiis  for 

an  extent  <if  4^  leagues  from  east  to  Wtot.    Aft^r  deara^ 

this  cinster,  the  ships  bore  dbwn  upota  the  coast  iaord^r  to 
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cmtttmii*  tk««suiwqr.^.y«iiKem'»  lAod^  Ibut  this  exaqujnt- 
titmiMbrdedrwMfaitig;i«ni«rkiMe.}  white.  i|  ^ksted  f  they  aaw . 
nothing  but  aifNmbod  «itd  burmi  smU,  without  tlie  8inaIIe3t: 
appdtfttbce  of •  mgeMmi  <^  ink«bittnl8«    Havinf^  ai^^piiad 
tlM8  dittery  itboro  Ifaty  borewwiiy  fiorv.Vanpi^VK^a  MUd^y 
wiMe* Itiey  «inhor«4  on  tb«  ^4it<of  Jpiqiary,.i» dio  aoutbpm 
hav^tdiarolreiMl  the  precftiliug  yen^  >    .^ 

i  The<  repairs  nctoewarjr  lor  ?lha  fr^e^^  and  Ibf.  l9Jff%  IQ;  0^ 
wood* end  wct(sr>' detaioed  themar^oioiid^at^ipia  pUo«.\7^: 
tbo  varidas  ^loursione  ^mfde  into  iha  xoun^  dt^^  tbia. 
period)  the ' joomalitai  hod .  freqiMBt  intmi«|Wi .  witli  the  iia** 
ttHM^wboatedeicrttiad^aa  miU^pacifici'aud  luw^^iiciQiisi ; 
aaU  eoofe^pientiy  u^deteniilig  of  nho  ferodouscharaictel^as^ 
eiifa«dilo>t|ieiii  by^M*  Mirioui  ia4779.  ..Spundi^gs  Iffam 
bocHLtabBU  io thd  ^^baimelt  belw^^  .^  aaiaJand  mli  toe 
bfevkeo'  aeeo  io  the  caslward.of  iha  aiWoorage^  and  a  cleai 
pawago  hmnug' boeo  <l8»Doaewd»  tbo  Ifiy^^^m.wuL.oaihq 
13th  of  Fabffuary^  towards  the  stKeigbti9r^]cb.had;l>0eQdi9^ 
e^venedr  the  |war  iMfoisa^  c  Addi^aii)  .at^vvej/i.-weipe  ijoade  of 
tbiiri[;hiUnad/aiMi>Qn  the  49d»  they*  afadM^atits^ex^ep^ty;*' 
One  6<i.«heaerMirviay»  .proved  highV  iiatisfiictory^  at.^^iffloqi 
]0<«ibe')b4i^  df.  Troptat^in  order  ,^  visH  the  ^piuc^ow.  bays 
idUehlhadVeco.peroeiiiied  bi-  l79Sj  at  tjie^bf^ttpmof  m»  hay^ 
and  witba  aiew  to  asciirtaio  if  thare  existed  jft.st^ghl'ib^ 
twaai  Vati  ilienieiiVjMiiid'and  tha  Maria  iskuKU  ,of  Captain 
Cfookw  lAnfassage  wa^idiscoKrered^  but  they  wv.ao ii^ibile 
BUttibeii.of I  laifo  bayewbioh. stretched'  ta  the  northward  and 
eattwardk'     » 

'  '^Yt^boiild  seem/ M.  Dentrecastcau^  itifo(tefi  u^i  '  e^  vf  dl 
the  h8Ly\  of  New  H<flfsind  wive  linfted  in  Vbe  vicinity  of  Cape 
SoCitb;  to  tbe  e^sti^ard  of  which  we  And  iln  ^initlterrapUsd- series 
of  havens,  creeks,  and  anchorage  pitceSk  forming  aHogtfber  one 
t^ti^est  of  bays  18  leegaes  to  breadth  and  H  in  length/ 

^!  Q^  die  £$d  of.  Febp^  ^^e  frwates  arrived  in  Adventure 
i)fay,  in  ordftf.  to  t^ke,.u^,  water.    M.  pentreca«teaux  having 

,j^^.  d^taipe4  ^re  Ipnger  tlian  he  expected^  took  the  oppor<* 

:Uu)ity  of  ex^m^ning  the  jbay  .luore  minutely^  in  order  to  itn-» 
prove  his  charts  of  .tl\e  Channel.  We  are, here  informed  that 
tlie  natives  have  .entirely  abandoned  thU  copsti  since  it  began 
to  be  visited  by  J^uropean  vesaels ;  but  there  are  some  (em<« 

.  poraiy  huts  erecteq-  for.  the  residence  qf  those  Engli^l)  a^t 
v^9ti|fer»  who  have  attempted  tp  settle  there. 
.,  ^Qi>  tiie  29tU  of  February  they,  steered  for  New^2^1aiKL 
•W^ith.  tiie  exception  of  perceiving  the  Three  King's  Islands^ 
|iotbiiig,WQith  qoUce  oc9urrefi  in  this  p^rt  yf  thc\r  VQ^agq^^ 
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5dt  thdiiutcmuaw^^  ^9^011^0$. 

Oo  tke  14tb  of  March  they  ktd1a^fie«ircf  tlM  mfHiamnmm^ 
treifiity  of  New  Zealaiidi  wbioh  wtM  mippoted  to  be  the  Ciy 
Maiia  Van  Dfemea  of  TasmM*  M.  i)eiiii«caalMux  tlMi 
cBrectefl  iqs  courM.  towards  the  Cape  North,  of  wlnck^fc* 
wished  to  determine  the  longitude.  While  iaiiiag  akMg  Ibe 
coast,  sei^eraleaxioes  approached  the  frigates,,  aod  aooie  in- 
tercourse took  place  between  Ae  crews-  and  thO'  iistwiesi 
Tho|AisiognoAiy  of  the  kiler  disphiyed  less  good  QaHire  tlian 
tbut  of  the  natives  «f  .Van  DieiaeiiB  Laad;  tbej  even*  af^ 
pwed  sullen  and  deceitful,  but  Mw  Dentrecasleaux  did-  umt 
think  die;  were  hostilely  disposed,  %iiice  they  apj^roached  the 
frigales  witbout  any  nuuuiestatioB-of  amity  oranvisaiioa  00 
the  part  of  the  seamen.  After  qtuHiag  Ci^  -  Norfii  they 
steeral  for  the  ishnd  of  TongataboA>  wbbre  the  chief  of  «he 
Friendly  i^nds  resides,  and  on  the  %Sd  of  Match  tbe^  wor- 
chored  in  tUls  faarb<Sur  of  Toogatabou. 

An  immense  fleet  of  cadoes  surrounded  them.  Jlhe  jostant 
of  their  arriiplil,  and  M.  OentrecasteJiux  haviqg  *&ked  upon 
Ae  -smaU  island  of  Paik^imodou,'  .in  OMler  to-  pot  !up  aaoie 
tents,  a  nmrket  ^(n»ro|^e»ed'on  it,  which  was  most  dbtrndanilj 
applied  with  figsyi>aiianas,  c^coa  iMtts!,and'v«getaUes,  wiifa 
wbicb  the  frigates  were  aniply  stored.  TW  traffic  with  the 
Oatiies,' however,  v^as  not  carried  on  wpeaoeaUy  ascottM 
have 'been  wished:  the  Europeans  were  irequeiillj>  harassed 
by  teviPcKspdsed  natives,  and  Ibe}'  weite  even  iiader  tfao  n»« 
cessitjr  on  one  oecatfion  of  firic^  from  the  sUps^in  order  M 
froX^t  those  oti  shore.  The  ptopirosity  of  die  nativeafor 
theft  was  the  principal  source  of  all  these  misundernfliiMlmgaj 
with  which  the  chiefs  had  nothing  to  do ;  but  it  w*as  easy  to 
J^erceivb  that  they  had  not  Sufficient  influence  to  repress  the 
disorderly  spirit's  of  the  lower  classes.  No  traces  whatever 
of  La  Perouse  were  discovered  in  this  island,  and  from  the 
account  given  by  the  natives^  M.  Dentrecat^teaiix  coociuded 
'  that  the  former  had  not  visited  the  Friendly  islands*  ' 
"  Oh  the  9th  of  April  they  set  ^il  for  New  OledoAia. 
After  having  sailed  past  the  irtdnds  of  &fMan,  Annalom, 
and  I^nha/^d''aft^r  discovering' two  smisii  islands  wineh 
'  Were  caHed*  the  B(faupi'6  isles,  they  came  in  sight  of  N<*w 
*  Cafedoniaonthfe'lTth,  ahd  aricUored  in  the  port  of  Beiade 
'  on  the  ^\\v.  Thd  <rtsy  ftiade  at  this  idand  by  the  expedited 
aflbrded'  opportunities  of  becoihitig  adqoalnted  willr  die  dm* 
facter  of  me  natives;  and  we  are  assured  by  M.  Dentrecas- 
teau}c  that  the  ]pictar^  drawn  of  them  by  Oaptains  Cook  aitd 
Forster,  are 'by  far  too  favourable.  *  They  gave  prMiirnttore 
tfian  ofice  Of  their  {Propensity  for  thieving,  andcdnvinced  tbe 
tertifed  Fteinchmea  beyond- 'tho  possibility  of  doubt^.  that 
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#WHX  desKsribes  a  cu(iq|w.  itistr^ine^t  OQt  ^entjooed  bp  Csif^ 
tain  Cook,  wbicti  is  med.  l^y  jliQse  ieirpfioiis  islanders  tp 
limoibowel  tbeir  iinfp^t^najtQ .  vic^iius^  ^Q(l  al^o  tp  aepars^^^ 
the  fleeh  froaa  the  booes.  ...Qoe^f  tb^^^ejfgms  was  jgivoo 
CO  th^. .French,  ad^ir^...  .i^*  U'i^  aQctioiiu;e  JJ^i  J^iuon^  >y^p^ 
AoaoAMttd^  thf.  frigftle.  r£90«oaice,,.dj^  f^fM^f,  m  illafss,^ 
.two  moiktbi*  ^g>iinJteUJ|g#iice.3^ba^ver  waa  Jifi^rc)  ot  La  Pf»» 
;rouae>w  UMidaod,  ootwithsUiMiiQg  ..^i^ '^iqc^  dilig^pt  i^ 

T9<»^y-'     »'.••■•    •  •     •      :'..-.  >'-,  V  ■  '•  •      "♦! 

On  th?  9tk  of  May.fth^  eypaditipn  $^ignf^  anpbG|r,fi^ 
proceeded  to  expk>c«.4be.brefikef»  pfi  ^i)^^r^aa(  ic9^ 
Jiew.Caledonuk  Tb^  dtffiQy^^..t|^$,.tJjiaj^^id  is  jfejaj* 
nated  at  its  two  extremities^  and  indeed  suriouoded  by  ^fxkf^ 
dangerous  chain  of  breakers.  On  the  19th  thej  came  m 
flilght  of  the  island  Vyf  ^anta  Cruz;  oiT  MetidHtina;  iiiid'some 
Vthers,  forinin*  part  of  tlle^gtou|je  caHed  by  C^terHi^  Qufteh 
,Cl).arIottQ's  ishiuds:  th^  French  voyllger^j '  discovered  €^ 
which  bad  not  been  seen  by  Carteret,  and^^^jiich  they  called 
,IIe  (le  la  Rfich^rche.  Saata. Cruz. was, ,thi|Q  Visi]Led^  in  qrd(|F 
to  enquire  for  M.  Perouse,  but  without  success.  \^ 

From  this  last  islaiid  they  steered  on  the  'i5tli  of  May  for 
*tlie  Solomon  Islands  of  li^ndantia^  Bnd  Uiey  .made  in  jiuc^ 
'eession  the  two.tslands-of  Deiivienince  (wkidi  M.  Dcsiive^ 
*i:isteatt>t  supposes  to  be  tbe  Caialina  aod^^j^ta^-aDnii  islands 
^of  Mendanna),  the  isle  San  CUristovaVof  the  same,  nafigatoir, 
theThr^  Sisters  isles,  and  the  Irie  dii  Coni^ariikas^Qt  iS^ir- 
^■viMe,  the  isle  Ghiadalcanar/and 'SevMl.otiicra  afifMrtainiqg 

•  to  this'  archipelago.  They  doubled  00f eml » capes  daiin||  ttris 
^naVin^tion,  such  as  Cape  Surville/  Cat>ei6vdney;  Gipa  PUl^ 
^'Hpi'Gape  Henston,  Cape  HwiHier;  aMd^aQb«h«r  ^st  the  vnls- 

tern  point  of  Guadalcanar,  which  received,  tfaenimie  of >  Cup 
dt  VJS'^peraucA.  They  Jiad  an  opMrjtyinity  also  of  ascertaiping 
the  separation  of  the  isl^dof  Sai|  (^fijstqval'fromjth^t^^f 
oGtuadftlcanar,  aad  renAering  ajior^  than  ffqaat^feitxe  existence 
.of  a  channel  which  separates  the  ishflfls  ^f  J^iienavi^ta.  iv;\4  Si^« 
sargafiom  Ouadalcanar.  They  bad; ji^ver^  inter vjie^s  Wilb 
the  natives  of  diis  archipelago,  whojapproaoheditlie  Freu^li 

•  iresseis  in  their  canoes*     In  the  yiciniTf  of  4hci  Ilede  Contra- 
ri^tas,  they  remarked  the  canoes  as  being  of  a  most  elegant 

.foi;m  apd  astoiii^ufgly  lig)|t;  Jt^fy  ,liv'fre  also  betti^r,  tu^  in 
-evyry  respect.  , 

On  .me  .eighth  sof  J)^ye,.,M.  X>entreca^^^        ^ui^M  the 
^jftfphipiei^  of  the  SolqipnpQjIgla^  sU^rtd  for  the 

^pfihfrntQQSt  pi  .thgW^  of^JS^^/v  ^Lp'iii^j^i,  dis|:overecf  M'M^ 
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4^  JDeitfmxnieatef^  Tffydge^. 

^i^ce^d  tfjtef  hatmg^  tisited  fbe'  SalDiilOD  f slimk. '  On  * 
1  Irti  they  came  m  Msht  of  iand^  tvliicb  proved  to^ke  tlM  a 
euterly  of  the  Louniadu  istuiids :  they  stretched  ttlong  tlie 
northern  shore,  and  saw  a  small  island,  yvhere  they  fottod  a 
&ie  bay,  but  alf  etittaiice  \6  k  wa^  prohibited  by  asi  imliw 
tertttpted  cham  of  breakers  Hhieh  sinetched  wetlMnirdms^ar 
as  tBc  eye  coold  reach.  VfffA  <da^'tbey  diic6«et«d  it^k^fm 
^  Mand'  covered  with  cocoa  U^es, 'ubick  they  calierf'  f^'rMi; 
*aiso  snrroimded  by  i>reakers.  On  the  f^h  diey  p^iUWPil 
aeveral  otb^r  islands,  all  of  M'hich  were  tifiite<}  logcttMsrlgr 
brecfcera.  Oh  the  Utii  they  dodbled  Cape  Hetiry,  v^bidi 
jbhlis  the  eastern  ^fxfremtt^  of  1^  bainte^igiHin;  \:oabQilg 
alomt  this  iilaDd'  to'iti  western  poim  tbey  dbscoMPMi  ^  B^yM 

iflaiNb. 

^   •    •  •     •      •         i  •  .         .      .    •  . 

.*  All  this  part  of  New  Loi|isiada/  says  M.  Denlrec^teaici, 
f  is  ootbing  but  a  beap  of  itlaads,  the  largest  of  which  scarcely 
l^xceedft  t^  leagues  la  length.  The  currents  which  flow  iii  th^ 
^rchjpelagp,  render  the  navigation  slill  more  dangerous,  as  most 
^  tBe  inlands  of  which  it  is  composed  are  surrounded  or  con* 
nected  together  by  breakers,  in  the  vicinity  of  wbreh  there  arc 
no  soModings.'  :.,,...  •.  : 

r.v  On  the*  1^  tbey  parcei^.  ^,pop4  WjU  Islands,  a^ 
•liewer^l  nativfli  came  off  fropi  tb^  nMc^jieimn^&t  of  tbeqa  jp 
.cation; /tbcQT  appeafe4to b«  timid  l^wever  and  suspicioiif. 
Do  Ibe.  tfHh  :Oiir  a^y^gepn  tv^^  p<^fHumc4iUpQ  with  agra^t 
•fDiuiiber  ;pf  fia$i|f|9iu  and  y^itp^f^a  ji^tlj^  ^tM;eeB..twG^c%. 
fK>ea.frqr»  dift^eft' iaij^ids^  !D)e  co^tsmts  u:^f^ ji^med 
witH  ftpnev  iM^-oii^i  )wi^»  9nd  ^Id  a.  buckler  ;in  tj^\  <>t|)4& 
These  bucklerA,  M.  Dehtrecasteaiix  remarks,  were  .tUf^.^l^ 
llaieiiaitemuiisirbiebtbey  ^i^^twith«ap)po|;  U)^.Mw^fi%  of 
^^  tifeat Ocean.'    -  •    .    m  ;  ■•:•  ;»   .   .   '  .-:  * ,  ^  t  » 

« It  would  sectp,-  hp  remiBn4df,  '  as  if  *08e  who  h*vir  Carried 
th^'  mecbttaf^al  aft  «o  fkr  as  to*  contrive  an  tnih*atn<!tit  proper 
for  defending  them  from  the  blows  of  their  eneniiet^  baveidso 
ic<(ifire^  k  stiperiofity  inr  nanrigatidn:  tbey  bofld:  larger,  caaocs 
than  the  iiatiVes  dftbfe  other  JaiandarmMof  tbosewhidiafK 
^rbDcbediuaon  this  oocasion  waa  Upmcds  <^  fifty  %li|i^9gt|lf 
and  seemei).  t»  be^  eaUemelji!  w^ll  abaj^  ip  pr9p^rti<^;^^«U 

^MrOentre^asteimx  further  observes,  that  m  ibe  elchangrt 
wbich  they  had  occasion  to  make  on  the  above  octasiofisViUi 
t^^'nfitiyes,^  tbc'Iatter  uinformljr  eVhiced  k  great  indi(i^i^n<^ 
for 'iron,  Mbich  confirmed  him  hi  an  idea  M  hi0  pi^Mcf^y 
fornied,  thai  ifio  Enrbpean  vesseHhad'iev^  "^snted^tlidli 
isT^fHts,  '  Opth^'^Oth  tbey  discoveted  spme'stnatf  low  iskpds^ 
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viiitedlogcdier  ky  br^akevs  and  8aiid4ianks«  Tatliese  ther 
HiiVtt  Uue  name  of  //ei  t^robriand.  To  anotber  island  a 
little  bigheri  discovered  the  t»iinie  d%j,  they  ga\ie  the  name  o^ 
lUJurietu  .... 

Oo  the  85th,  M.  Dcnirecasteaux  steered  for.  New  Ow^ 
Ilea,  aixi  cante  iu  sight  of  it  oii  the  ^6th.  Havings  cleared  tti^ 
«9fiei  called  b^  Dampier,  Kittg  WiiliamV  Cape,  they  aiaila 
(be  itortbern  <^<^bc&x  oi  New  Bntaui  od  the  S9th,  uhed  tbejr 
Ibmoyed  the.  turious  specucle  of  a  sudden  eraption  of  th^ 
y<deano  which  it  on  the  island  nearest  to  this  part  of  the 
^oast.  The  flames  were  not  visible,  because  it  w^s  day-i^i|j 
)^  tbey  saw  masses  i>f  tlpck  smoke. issiuiig  frooi^tbe  sumnjt 
of  the  mountaini  and  perceived  a  torri^nt  of  Istva  precipitateii 
into  the  sea,  forming  several  cascades  in  its  progress,  aiid^seniik 
ing  out  columns  of  smoke  of  a  whitish  tinge  as  it  plimgeil 
iiitt^  the  6cean.     '  ^   '    •       '        "'     •"  "^ 

•'  The  sur\'ey  of  this  coast  was  coiitlnuccf  ttntil  the  9ft  of 

uly,  when  they  arrived  at  the  northern  extretnhy  of  NeV# 
Jritain.,    Provisions  and  stores  of  every  description  being  - 
uqw.  ahnost  exliausted,  M«  Dentrecasteau^i,  determined  to 
bear  away  for  the  island  of  Java.  .      « 

Here  the  journal  of  M.  Dentrecasteaux  ends.  He  had 
l^n  long  severely  affieibldl  vvith  seurty;'  atid  <oii  the  SOth  of 
'ifuty  be  ifell  a  vietim  to  its  ravages.  M;  d'Atiribcaii  theil 
bt^came  cliief  officer  of 'the  expedition^  and  M.  de  Rossel  the 
-^iter  of  the  present  work,  took  the  command  of  the  firigoto 
^VBiptHndCt,  The  GontiAuation  of  the  jaomat  by  M.  Ilo^sel 
4s  crnnpaViitively  short,  from  the  iimiteil  space  4kf  time  it 
"Embraces.  It  i^^  however;  drawtir  up  with  g^eat  aceurecy'afid 
%mnulene^/  .    :    .  '  t 

* '  Jt  was  on  ttre  €7th  of  October  that  they  arrived  at  SoniV- 
baya,  in  the  island  of  Java,  and  here  M.  Rosaet  takes^leav^ 
-of  hu  readers,  conceiviiig  the  expedition,  both  with  respect 
SQ.  tba  interests  of  science  and  to  hh.  de  la  Perousa,  to  hav^ 
been  .brought  4o.  a  QOBolnsion.  ^  .  f  \ 

.  •  Ac  tbeendof  tbe<fir8ticoiknini,  wa  find  tables  of  the  tiMk 
^ihe  jleirterritf,  during  ihe  years  ft7i)V  \79%ymA  >7^. 
.I'besakidieate  fov"  ev^  day,  thebatg^tof  the  baromel^- 
'ii)d  that  of  .ttib  iberindflMter/'the  prevailit^  winUs,'the  stale 
of  the  sky,  the  position  of  the  vessel  at  noon,  and  the  iileli^ 
Jiation  of  the  ^n^q^^eti^r^qfeclle,,  ^(Kh/m  it  could  be.  obsaived. 
JTa  th^se  ar^  subjoinedi.vocajiiularies^. highly  M^eful  to  ciccinn* 
4^vm^iif^  of  the  laoni^^  qf  onp  ^oftb^  hord^.  of  savagefiof 

l^d'Of  I|iigfe  o\  New.Col^donia^  .i\a  App«iu)iiicontaii«B^i^ 
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$q6  On  the  S^lgea^  of  ^atural  PhUofophy. 

cMjKsriplion.of  the  meiVis  employed  in  layiof  down  the  chfffs 
of  plans  which  compose  the  Atlas  accooipaDyiiig  the  work'. 
,  The  second  volame  is  filled  with  the  results  of  the  astro* 
nomical  observations  made  in  the  course  of  the  vojage,  with 
modfs  of  correction  applicable  to  all  the  observations  whicb 
maj  he  made  on  land  or  at  sea  for  fixing  geographical  posj- 
tioosj  and  a  great  number  of  tables  which  coipprehend  all  (be 
observations  ol  horary  angles^  of  latitude  aod  longitude^  dedir 
nation  of  the  magnetic  needle^  &c.  made  during  the  vo^agei 
and  in  which  we  find  the  data  necessary  for  verifying  the  cal- 
culatioas  and  determinations  in  latitude  and  longitude  whicb 
have  been  fixed. 

Ab  might  be  expected  from  imperial  patronage^^tbe  work 
before  us  is  got  up  in  a  style  of  splendour  and  elegance,  far 
superior  to  any  thing  we  have  yet  witnessed^ .  even  from  tbe 
Napoleon  press.  Besides  thirty- two  fine  eng'avings. which 
•dom  tho  first  vokirae^  a. distinct  atlas  accompanies  the  work) 
containing  thicty-nine  views,  plans,  and  charts. 


Art.  VIT. — Systembththe  'Btmtelhing,  8fc. 

Si/siemarir  Account  of  the  Knowledge  in  Po9Umon  of  tie 
' ,  Tjenmed  on  the  Subject  nf  Naturai  Phi/^ophy,    Amt, 
(l^f  it.:erhnd)  1809.     2  voU.  4to.  Piatea. 

'  GREATLY  io  the  kopes  of  liie>  literary  character  of 
SmtSEerlatid,  a  few  friends  of  .science. have  foroitd  tbeoweiw 
into  a  small  :«ociel?f  «r;«he  nNnantic  .valley  of  Aran,  froo 
which  they  have  iissaed  the  present  volumes  ;  the  first  of  tbe 
lind,  p^bapsy  whicbtlAve  beiki  printed  vt-tbe  fJhicA. 

The  work  in  question  psemises  to. be  a.. kind  o£  Phjwco- 
<;heinical  Bneyclopeda,  m$A  the  fdrivipnl  editors^  •  Messf^ 
itfey^  and  Schtt)idty<laim  for  themsalves  no  o tber  merit  tlMP 
that  of  presenting  to  their  fellow-countrynKn  a  judicious  sei«C- 
t'nyn  of  scienlific  facts,  drawn  frooi  various  autlkoritiea :  not- 
witfastinding  the  modesty  of  their  editorial  ffeUmioas^if^om' 
'^er,  a  short  account  of  the  manner  in;  wUcbf  they  b^/^ 
«)recut0d  their 'task,  will  convince  our  readers  that  these  SviM 
^flosoph€y»  hav«  not  overtratcd  their  daims  to  public  appro- 
bation. 

Th€Jre  is  something  newpertiaps  in  their  arrangement,  tt 
least  it  appears  so  to  us,  and  on  that  acoountwegive^a  |4s4^ 
to  It  the  more  readily.  They  divide  the  acienoe  ofbp^*^ 
into  PAefMMnejK^/pg/a^  or  the  c6nstUution  .o(  maleriil  t|^J9' 
and  metaphysics,  which  relates  to  their  origin. 
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^  Phen&m^nblagia,  or  more  propeor ly  speaking,  the  phf^bal^ 
part,  iH  9uh6mded  ifHo  phenomeno-sccfpia,  which  classes  ay s^ 
teniatically  the  facts  observed  ;  and  Mo  pftemmeno^^mof 
which  inquires  into  their  causes.  '     * 

The  former  of  these  two  subdivisions  again  brimches  o!# 
into  phenomenographia,  which  is  a  system  of  sensible  objetta^ 
in  \i'hich  they  are  classed  by  analogy,  artd  natural  hUtOii/f 
which  implies  the  revolutions  of  llie  corporeal  world, 
'^  The  second  of  these  subdivisions  is  azoogonia,  or  zoogonia'p, 
aiccordin^  as  animated  or  inanimate  bodies  are  spoken  of  th«* 
first  division  answers  to  physics  and  to  chymistry^  and  the ' 
^cond  to  anitnai  or  vegetable  physiology* 

On  referring  to  the  word  piienomenograpbia,  we' fiffd-it 
distinguished  by  eeleitial  and  terrestrial.  The  first  is  eMier 
simple  \)r  compound ;  in  the  simple  phenomenogtapllia,  w^ 
consider  the  different  substances  per  se,  and  as  they  presMt 
themselves  to  our  senses  ;  these  substances^  wheiijbihed  toge- 
ther in  pairSj  or  by  threes^  constitute  compound  pheriomeno-^ 
graphia. 

We  are  not  yet  near  the  end  of  these  subdivisions,  but  as 
our  reade/s  will  now  easily  coJ^prehead  the  jplan  which  ou^ 
Bew  eticyolopedists  have  adopted,  we  shall  content  ourselvei 
with  observing,  that  they  proceed  to  givean  acoount  of  sufanr 
mnees  which  aiie  regantedas  universaily  eoUendfid.  thougheut 
the  globe ;  such  as  light,  heat,  electricity,  galvanism,  mai^ 
iietism ,•  the  g%ises,  8cc.  &c.  » .• 

After  bAv?ng  repeated  almost  every  Aing  that  is' known  ii 
to  th^se  Substances,  the  authors^  next  combine  theni  two' artd 
two,  or  v^ith  simple  bodies,  and  afterwards  with  compound 
bodies.  In  sliort,  they  proceed  with  a  kind  of  graduated 
aynihesis,  which  gives  an  appearance  at  least  of  cur.der,  if  it 
does  nofMatly 'possess  that  desirable  advantage. 
f '  in>  order  lo»,g»ve  »  general  idea  of  thp  manner  in  whinti 
the  wtlnkrfis*  ettl^cutailr  wQ-.siiQll^  setect  an  article'oi),prismKti; 
bohoitrs>  to'fsrhick  we-^ive  the  prefi^vdnee>  beeaiise  it  oontaifif 
kn  acdoum  af  BOitie  eotperiments  wbick^  as  far  as  WA/kiK>«, 
tfiiiit'be  <}(vrtenew*to  any  StifKshi reader.  They «re>a«tMctad 
from  sothe  recent  controversial  ptiblicaf ions  on  •  l^ht  and 
tolours,  by  Professor  Wiinsch,  of  Frankfbrt,  on  the  Oder, 
and  Profes^oi"' Weiss,  of  Leij^ic,  which  ive  bave  teason  t6 
believe  have  not  ^et  found  their  way  to  this  country. 
^  The  S  wiss  academiciana  give .  the  foUowir^  accouut  of  these 
experiments: 

'According  it>  M.*^?(Ain6th,  there  are  oiily ' three fimdamehtal 
|[rfbur»,gre5Bu;tt!d,  andvitoltt  j'  orange  and  yillcft**'h6  uondteii^ 
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to  be  n  mixcttre  of  red  jiticI  ^rten  ;  dtfk  bfoeand  inAore  ak  a 
mixtuw  of  gjeenend  riolet,.  'ilie  foHo«rinpr  are  a  ft w  of  cbe 
expcripnenUr  whHrh  kd  M.  Wiinsch  to  tbet^c  rc-sults : 

^Hc  took  five  pri^ni'i  of  equal  dimentions  made  of  pare  c:l«9s. 
He  moQnte<)  them  in  such  a  way  that  all  of  them  wtre  in  oae 
and  the  same  vertical  plane  and  their  axe»,  around  whicb  they 
were  moveable^  were  parallel*  and  sixtreti  linoft  dUtaot  ^rona 
each  other.    In  one  of  the  Hrinilow-sh utter*  of  the  darkened* 
room  in'  which  the exporiments  wero  made,  a  holf  aras  made-. 
two  inches  in  brea<ith,  and  about  a  f«>ot  fn  length  verticailjr.  • 
This  hole  was  furnished  ext-rfftillf  w»ih  a  »hi#  sfceet  of  tinn^ 
iron,  pierced  with  five  holes  one  line  in  diameter  and  $-ixieetti 
lines  from  each  other:  by  meam  of  an  inner  slide,  the  hoi««* 
night  bi^  reduced  in  nunnber,  or  shot  ahoj^atber.    When  th^e 
apparatus  was  arfangtd,  each  of  the  five  p^tMns  fronted  one  or 
other  6f  the  abov^  holes/aud  rpceived  no  rays  butwliac  wero 
traotanitted  to  it  through  that  oriHce. 

'in^the  mMdfe  of  a. vertical  screen  destined  to  receive  the 
imagfe  of  the  prisms,  was  a  sitihU  piece  of  tmned  iron,  pierceil 
with  a  bole  one  line  fn  diaineter,  dNstendrd  lo  fpve  a  passage  lo 
toy  Ont6»6f  ihe  j^rsmsiticf  colonnat  pkaiure.  The  anterior ««t^ 
fece  of  the  screen  was^'bamished  with  extreme  cavr,  while  <m: 
the'  othek'side  n  ^ras  bodikii  iritK  soot*  No  particle,  of  liglit^ 
cxc^t  that  which  passed  ilhroof»h  ih^  five  hoka>  in  qocstioA,  wa» 
permitted  to ent^r  dte  afi^PlMent     ^'  -' 

*■  In  the  fitat  set  of  experiments^-tke  iwo  \m^  boicaanly  wcvft 
Itfi  op?n  2  .      '     '  • 

'Exp.  1.  Hie  in^cn  tmt  of  the  spectrum  of  tba lower  prism 
#f!S  thrown  upon  the  4>rightest  red  of  the  spadbrum  of  tht  upper 
pri&m.  so  aii  (o  mak^  these  two  colours  perfedly  coincide  :  itt  Ibia 
Case  neither  green  nor  red  was  seen  on  the  screen;  thaplaae: 
of  rhese  cokiurf:  being;  supplied  bjr^a  very  bright  ydklw* .  • . 

*  In  order  to  ascertain  beyond  doubt  that  this  ydAow  was  the 
result  of  the  mixture  of  green  atid  red,  a  fwall  wooden  eyliodar^ 
a  crayon  for  instance^  was  placed  in  the  cokMnredpflneiVof  v&ys/ 
about  half  a  foot  from  the  screen^  sa  as  to  maktf  its  abade  ^fll 
eka^tly  on  the  middle  of  the  yoHow-poieimr;  Tbia^4iidow  war 
then  found  to  be  e<lged  below,  with  %  very  fine  grae»b«iid^e»d: 
above  with  m  bright  red  one.  This  is  iiip|pot«d  ta^oife  b^n4 
doubt  that  the  yellow  prodneed  upoil  the  sereoa  aimr  {Mqsitl^ 
linion,  or  rather  superposition  of  the' green  tipoa  theied.^^.*  -:  .; 

*  Hxp.  2.  The  violet  part  of  the  low^r  apedmas  was  miri^.t^ 
coincide  with  the  green  part  of  the  oppert  in  this  ea!W,'-lb«. 
blue  colour  of  the  mtxture  was  absolutely- the  stfiie  witbth^^ar^. 
blue  produced  by  the  simple  de<iottiposifidis  of  tbe^  luminoui; 
ray.  The  shadow  of  the  crayoU^was  ipra^i^boi^  tndrvlolet 
below.  '    ■      .    ••  ^  ..•.  »     -2 

*  Exp.  5.  The  irrwi  tint  of  the  lower  apeetftiinwasthroiwi^ 
wpon  the  yellow  tint  6f  \b^  QJ^per,  an^  tbe  mixture  produ^ 
igrf 8 yellowish  green.  .'\'.^     • 
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the  T^  of  the  upper,  and  the  mixture. prodacfsd  iiraB  orai^^ 

*  Exp.  5.  The  strongest  violeti  of  the  lower  fpec^rMfP-»||»,mAd^ 
to  eoinoide.  with  the  dark.blutf.  of  the  upper  fpectriun*  A^ir 
jtnftotion  piv#  •  krilUant  tint,  betii^«cn  indigo  aw  ck^rk  t>Iue.., 
-  ^  Exp.  6.  Use  T>elet  of  4be  lower  epecrruoi  wa^  throi^o  uppd 
tlie  red  of  the  lom^  $|MCtruni,  and  a  purple  lint  ivaa  produced^ 
Thelivfliest  part  tj^idm  violet  mmt  always*  be  preferretL  for  tbe 
rast  of  the  tint  t9  too  weak  and  the  degradaitioq  loorapiatQ. 
produce 'any  lenstble  dlert9. 

^'  Exp.  7.  The  dark  blue  of  the  lower,  spectrum  eannot  hft 
thrown  on  the  bright  red  of  the  upper  one,  without  at  tbejame 
time,  the  indigo  of  the  lower  spectrum  coioieide«i  wi(h  the  yel- 
low of  the^  upper; and  tbe  yidet  of  the  loner  JaUiogr^on  th^  gnm^. 
^  the  upfier.  *  The  following:^  is  tbe  secie9»  from,  bottpm  I^JtQfV 
of  the  GoUmn  of  tbia  new  jpeotmm^  which  ia  in  a  gr^^^  n^aaur^. 
•  double :     Red,  orange,  yelk>Wi>/ffreen«  white,  paie  redi  whiMi^4^fL« 
bhte,  indigo  «ni  miet.    The  |wo  white  tisM  ire  Aacro^^|ia<> 
bwe  sometfaing  liV.e  the  farni  of  »  sickle.    Tbe  shadofr  yfliC  ^. 
thread  thrown  upon  the  upper-  white  tint  is  t^ed  in  Wplet 
bdow,  and  in  greenish  yellow  above.    The  shadow  of  the  same 
thread  thrown  upon  the  lower  white  tint,  is  edged  a^vewjtt^ 
adult' rod.  andhbelot^  by  «  lively  lint  of  dark  blue.    AH  thesf 
appearanoea  jire  essplaiaed  hF  ^  ^hepry  of  the  mixtures  QtJ. 
^he  adjacent  tints.     The  shadow,  of  tl^|)encil  tbroi^'U  vpixn  tl>(j>^ 
inle*nrfd.tfBt  wfaieh  is  between  the  ,two  white  Utits^  is  of  a' 
bright  green  at  its  upper  part,  and  of  a  dear  violet  below,  \ 
r*  fxpriS.  The  dark  hive  .of  the  lower  spectrum^  was  t^rpwn 
upon  the  7ril«iw:tnit.ofA.tbe  uppet*    The  ^een  tint  of.  the  &:4 
coiifoided^i^  sheiSSHie  lioae  wHh  the  red  colour  oi  tb^  upper^ 
andlendtd^  with  it  a  yellow  tint,  so  that  tbe  ordeir  of  the  colours 
of  this  newni|»ctrhni "formed  h^  tfoperposition»  is,  from  bottoox 
t»  topf  m^pdrangej  orange^lo^y  yeUowr  (once  more)  yello^vi&h 
gnen,  wkiSe^idasktUae,  indigo  and  violet.  *  \  '    -  - 

^ la  Ihd'secondait'.ofoeQtfiierini^l^  Mr.  Wiiiisch  firstleft  t|ir^e 
UoieftiOp^  r  <l»tt  fcttf  i  '«iHt  finally  all  the  five.  We  shall  deiijg- 
OTSa  lfawief»eetfti  of-^:pnauie  by  No.  1,2,  3^^.  going  fro^a! 
HottDmtolefki      ^  .>  .      •«        •  •  n     . 

I  'Bap.  Iv  The;  dank  Uue.of  the  spectrum  No»  2,  ^u.a#  (hiri^wo  ^ 
qpbmtlie  hwghtiiiit  nrJ  -of  Nop3,  end  aflerwa^ds  uppn  the  mix- 
ture whieh:  was  ledf  the  dark  blue  No.  1 .  -was  ihroa  o*  A  pujie 
s0d  UiiniBiJCNwMta^waa  the  rt&uk*  '  Th^  shadow  of  the  ccayon, 
dwowwopoarithis  ttat»  vemahied  blui^  below  and  j-ed  abov^,  a^ 
itt'the-^Ttbespenasenlof  theforegoing series^  with* the. diiTcfe/ipe 
that  .hero  the  tintscMre  «i4icii  bro*i«|er  and  ciear/sr. .  . 
ti'.Eqiwd.  ^heidaiit  ^lua^f  cii^.  spectrum  No.  i.,  va^made  to 
eoincide  with  the  dark  yellow  No.  3. ;  'upon  the  mixture  u.l^jcU 
was  awhiiedight  incki«iat<i»'greeaK'|li»r?l>f^  *iolet  was 

tbrowK'-iot'thft  AaaKi:  tpectmmy-    Tl)c  ^mixturv.  (h<^i.  becanr^e. 
perfectly  white,  although  its  brilliancy   w$(%.  si iil  .improve v. 
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wlien  tbe  Tiolet  pirt  of  the  tpectium  No.  4.  wai  thrown  upon 
the  'WOK  pkce.  The  shadow  of  the  crayon  thrown  upon  %bu 
Whit«  tint  18  deep  yellow  below  and  light  blue  ab<»re» 

*  Exp.  9,  Aftier  having  rpened  the  fourth  hole,  the  fiaest 
green  of  th«  frpectrum  No.  3.  was  thrown  upon  tbe  brigblcvt 
part  ctf  the  red  of  No.  4.  The  tint  becam^deep  yellow,  as  indi- 
cated by  the'^fgt  experiment  of  tlie  foreg^if^^ries.  Upon  this 
yellow  tint  the  violei  of  the  second  spcattjiftii  was  thrown,  and 
the  mixtnrtf  then  became  pale  red.  On  adding  toil  the  dafk 
blue  of  the  first  spectrum,  it  became  perfectly  while.  The  sbii* 
dow  of  a  thread  upon  this  mixtura,  was,  below,  of  a  dark  bloe, 
And  abore  of  a  bri^nt  red. 

'  Exp.  4.  The  fifth  hole  was  then  opened,  and  on  the  brigbtest 
red  of  the  prism  Do.  5.  the  finest  green  of  No,  4.  and  No.  $j, 
was  thrown.  Tfrthe  mixture,  which  was  of  a  yellowish  greeo, 
were  added  the  two  violet  parts  of  tbe  spectrums  No.  1.  and  ;?. 
and  this  mixture  became  perfectly  white.    The  shadow  of  tbe 

CoH,  whith  in  this  experimerit,  as  in  tbe  former^  ought  to 
e  been  very  near  the  screen  was  of  a  fiery  red  at  its  upper 
part,  and'  of  a  very  intense  dark  blue  at  its  lower/ 

The  experiments  of  M.  Wiinsch  having  excited  a  consi* 
derable  desree  of  interest  on  the  continent,  Dr.  Weiss  under- 
took to  reuite  them'  in  a  Memoir  presented  to  the  Municb 
academy  in  iSOlj  of  which  he  gives  the  Swiss  academkiaoi 
the  following  abstract .: 

'  (lot  only  haveJl  staled  some  formidable  objections  t3  the 
eonclusions^of  M.  Wiinsch  and  to  his  theory  of  three  simpk 
Colours,  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  there  exist  five 
instead  of  three ;  I  agree  with  him  with  respect  to  tbe  simplt- 
City  of  the  tfd^  green,  and  violet  rays,  with  this  diference,  how* 
ever,  that  I  add  two  more  to  them,  the  one  bunAe  being  blue, 
between  the  green  and  tbe  violet  bundles,  and  the  other  beio^ 
of  a  colour  which  I  call  single  yeiUm  (einfacb  gelb)  which  rays 
do  not  seem  to  be  isolated  in  the  common  aolar  speoiinai>  «bat 
which  lieing  arranged  between  the  4ied  and  4hs  gvees  rayis,4iiD>* 
^  duce  with  the  latter  tbe  yellow^  and  with  tbe  r^,  the  oraogevOf 
the  common  sp^t)*um.  I  have  founded  my  aisertion  on  the 
reiterated  refractions  of  coloured  lights  in  a  secpnd  and  thtfd 
prism,  through  which,  if  we  pass  a  small  cylinder  of  red,  gveen* 
(Dr .violet  ray?,  it  always  gives  an  image  perfectly  round  and  of  :a 
homogeneous  colour ;  whereas,  a  cylinder  of  orange,  yellow,  or 
indigo  blue  rays  gives  in  the  same  case  an  elongated  Image  of  ' 
different  colours  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom;  so  that  ^ 
orange  rays  are  separated  into  red  rays/  and  into  rayawbich  t 
call  single  yellow,  the  common  yellow  rays 'being  aeparatad 
into  fiingle  green  and  yellow,  and  the  indigo  blue  into  brif^ 
and  violet  blue.  Finally,  as  to  the  clear  blue  nys.of  tbesp^u- 
iriim,  I  have  constantly  found  that  they  retain  die  p^cfeciky 
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round  and  kooldgdiieoMi  iaii^e^«ift^r,Uic^j^caiMl  infraction ;  ,pvor 
vided  that  ciare  ^  ^en  taken  4iot  to  suiTcr  th«  a^jodnuig  gr^f>0 
or  blue  rays  to  pass  ipio  the  same  cylinder  with  them.  ,  .  ^  , 
^  '  I  have  also  psoved  th^t  in  ordpr  to  have  all  the  si n^pl/e  co- 
lours of  the  solar  spectrum,  one  after  ^i)other^  we  never  r^^ire 
any  more  than  a  second  reTraction,' seeing  that  tfte  extreme 
Unfits  of  the  image  being  formed  by  rays  more  or  Ipsi  refran- 

SVble,  and  which  fall  at  the  same  tiine  in  the  mo^  favourable 
irectioni  either  towards  the  top  of  the  image  for  the  most  refran-  ^ 
gible  fays,  or  towards  the  bottom  for  the  least  refnm^blc, 
always  present  simple  colours,  so  that  a  third  and  fourth  Tefrac- 
tt6n,  merety  conftrra  the  results  of  tlie  second,  without  adding 
^yy  thing  to  it.  I  do  not  concur  in  the  opiiiimi  of*  Newtoo, 
who  supposes  that  a  part  of  the  violet  rays  ia  less  refrimgible 
t^an  a  part  of  the  blue,  and  so  fp^th^  .  This  supposition  ^»  I  qoi|r 
c^jv^  arises  frpm.  considering  the  aplar  rays  aa  being  jail  paKaUi;!. 
to  each  other,  apd  destroys.. every,  idea  of  chymical  agfjncy.  a^ 
aw»cause  of  refraction,  an  idea  wh^ch  is  the  basis  of  my  in- 
quiries. 

*  Lastly/  a  6ec<>nd  series  of  my  expeshnents  waa-  diriMRi  t« 
the  way  in  which  bodies  of  a  certain  colour  shew  themselves 
when  they  are  illuminated  v,hy  isolated  rays  of  the  8pectrpin>  or 
when  we  look  at  them  through  glass  stained  with  a  bright  colour^ 
and  as  simple  as  possible.  My  experiments  afforded  a  new 
jmjof  of  my  theory,  for  bodies  perfectly  red  appeared  bta(!4c  in 
lAib  bkie  rays,  knd  s^  forth,  liie  reaton  of  this  ii;,  that  they 
i^bsorb  by  cby«nieal  affinity  ^1  the  raya  of  the  ligkt  of  the  siHn, 
e^ept  the  red  rays  which  in  this  case  do  not  fall  uponHtilam. 
They  absorb  every  thing  that  falls  on  them,  and  whatever  they 
Would  not  be  capable  of  absorbing  is  absent ;  tlhorefare  ihey 
r^fle^t.  nothing.  Thus,  ever^  bodjf  appaart  black  in  a  light  com^ 
plctetj/  keterogeneoua,  or  foreign  to  iU  natural  colour^  These  jexr 
periments  will,  also  serve  to  refute  the  opinion  of  M.  Wiias^h^ 
that  the  blue  of  the  solar  spectrum  is  not  a  simple  colour^, bui( 
always  composed  of  green  and  violet/ 

Wfcffle  on  this  topic  h  is  but  fair  to  state,  that  the  Swisd 
pbHosophers^  when  speaking  x^^  the  calorific  and  nan  lumi- 
nous ^hM'ray^of  Mr.  Hersiifael,  have  omitted  to  noti(:e  the 
discovery  of  the>4hymical  action  of  these  very  nan  ludninous 
6olar  rays:  a  discovery  which  was  claimed  by  the  German  Pro<r 
feasor  Ritter,  and  published  in  the  Erlangcn  Literary  Journa{, 
for  1299-  If  we  recollect  aright^  be  ahewed  that  the  known 
cbytmcal  effects  of  light  considered  as  an  agent  of  de*oxigen* 
ctidi,  were  strongest  beyond  the  violet  rays,  where  the  eye  no 
longer  perceived  any  light,  tkat  this  de^oxigeoatioQ  diminishes 
gradually  «8  we  awlvunce  from,  thence  4nto  the  apace  of  the 
iriolec,  indigo  blue  and  light  blue  rays ;  Hhat  it  becomes  null 
in  tiHtt  df  ^green  rays,  that  on  the  contrary^  in  the  space  of 
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Ae  jtllow  raji)  «n  otige^iation  begiaft  wliidi  once  hicmi^ 
wbitonii  tbe  mtiriate  of  silver  fiKghtly  blackened  by  tbe  bhie 
or  violet  rays ;  that  this  oxigcnation  increases  by  tbe  aramge 
atid  red  rays,  and  that  it  becomes  strongest  beyond  ttic  reci, 
even  in  the  space  of  the  non  luminous  calorific  rays  of  Hcrschef* 
Another  remarkable  observation  of  M.  Ritter,  is,  that  be 
considered  tlie  cbymtcal  spectrum,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
egression,  not  as  being  simple,  but  double,  and  composed  of 
iwo  spaces  which  penetrate  into  each  other^  and  the  one  oT 
which  is  nevertliel^ss  much  stronger  than  tbe  other. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  sketch  we  have  no'vr 
given  of  the  Systematisch  Darstellang,  will  incline  our  readorm. 
to  think  fovourably  of  the  modest,  but  learned  academiciaDi^ 
of  Aran,  and  vre  tru<^t  that  the  reception  of  their  work 
throoghotit  the  learned  world  will  be  such,  as  to  induce  tliena 
to  continue  their  philosophical  and  useful  labours. 


Anr,  VIII. — Vie  ie  la  Marqme  de  Coarcettes,  Sfc. 
life  of  the  Marchioness^  de  Courcelles;  partly  written 
by  herulJ,'to  which  arc  prefixed  her  Letters,  and  the, 
Italian  Correspondence  of  Gregorio  Leti,  relative  to 
the  Marchioness.     Paris^  1  vol^  l^mo.  1809.     Londrni, 
Duhu. 

MATERIALS  for  female  biography  have  been  more  eopi^ 
onslv  supplied  in  France  than  in  any  other  country  m  the 
world.  I'he  superiority  of  the  education  of  females  in  tbat 
country — the  opportunities  afforded  then\  of  intemtixing  at 
all  seasons  in  the  society  of  racn^  and  the  facilities  thus  given 
of  calling  forth  and  embodying  the  latent  intellecttial  energies 
of  the  human  mind^  which  as  experience  has  abewn  are  not 
confined  to  the  lords  of  the  creation,  produced  during  dte 
last  two  centuries,  a  ho»t  of  politicians,  poets,  historians,  and 
wiu  in  petticoats,  whose  legacies  to  the  literary  world  have 
continued  to  delight  us  at  tbe  present  day,  as  much  as  the 
enjoyment  of  their  bewitching  society  did  the  votaries  of 
their  cotemporary  admirers. 

All  those  who  are  acquainted  witli  the  letters  of  Madafoe 
Sevign6,  will,  no  doubt,  recollect  tbe  name  of  Madame  de 
Courcelles  as  frequently  occurring.  Several  cotemporary 
literary  productions  have  also  mentioned  our  present  heroine,  ' 
nod  although  tbe  interest  excited  by  her  singular  character 
has  in  some  measure  ceased,  yet,  there  is  somelhing  so  ecccn* 
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trie  in  her  Wstory,  that  we  cannot  snppoMe  any  reader  to 
fastidious  as  'to  foe  overcome  with  ennui  during  the  perusaL 
This  heing  our  opinion^  we  shall  not  offer  any  apology  for 
attempting  an  outline  of  the  performance. 

Marie  Sidonia  de  Lenoneourt,  Marchioness  de  Courceltesr 
was  daughter  to  Joachin  de  Lcsnoucoort,  lieutenant-general 
in  the  French  armies,  and  governor  of  Tbionville ;  her  ukh 
tlier  Isabella  Eugenie  de  Crouherg,  was  descended  from  one 
of  the  jnost  illustrious  houses  of  Germany.  The  beauty  of  our 
heroine  was  the  cause  of  her  mbfortuneSy  and  in  her  youth 
she  saw  the  Louvob',  the  Villeroys^  and  others,  equally  dis* 
tingnished  by  birth  and  rank,  alternately  sighing  at  her  feet. 
The  celebrated  minister  Colbert,  became  anxious  that  she 
should  form  an  alliance  with  ^  his  family  in  the  person  of  his 
bfiother,  Maulevrier.  Sidonia  was  accordingly  sent  for  to 
Orleans,  but  upon'  her  arrival  at  court,  she  preferred  t^ 
offers  of  the  nephew  to  the  old  Marechal  de  Villeroy,  the 
Mac(}uis  de  Courcelles^  whom  .she  arrnnjiingly  maxiMMJlkihei 
tender  age  of  thirteen. 

*  This  unfbrttuMte  day/  she  feelingly^inAyrmfi  her  readers/'  waA 
to  me  the  opening  of  a  drama^  in  which  my  readers  will  tod  me 
perforpiing  the  most  unaccountable  and  unfortunate  part  that 
ever  v^it  assigned  to  any  human  being/ 

.  Itt.facl  Courcelles^^ho.was  a  coarse  and  brutal  character, 
seemed  only  to  have  married  in  order  to  advance  his  fortune. 
This  was  soon  proved  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the 
young  marchioness  in  the  following  manner  :  Courcdles  bad 
strongly  enjoined  her  to  ^niy  her  court  in  evrry  possible  way 
to  tlfe>  Marquis  d^  Louvois,  who  then  laid  siege  to  her  affec- 
tions, witli  the  approbation  of  her  husband  !  Tlie  niarchio- 
ness,  however,  having  brought  with  her  to  court  some  pre- 
judices in -favour  of  iborahty,  Uhich  sh^  was  not  sufficiently 
au  fait  m  intrigue  to  shake  off,  received  the  amorous  ad!- 
vanc^s  of'rJt/Mjvois  with  disdain,  and  began  to  conceive  a 
rooted  aversion  from  her  hopeful  helpmate  the  marquis.  A 
course  of  the  most  inhuman  treatment  on  his  part  was  the 
consequence  of  her  refusal,  and  the  wretch  even  went  the 
length  of  attempting  to  disfigure  her  countenance  by  admi- 
nistering some  deleterious  composition  as  a  lotion  for  the  face. 
The  consequence  of  this  ill  treatment,  as  she  informs  us,  was 
a  fever/  which  reduced  her  to  .the  last  extremity^  Her  youth^ 
however,  enabled  her  to  surmbunt  die  disease,  and  her  hus- 
band having  become  alarmed  for  the  lo^  of  her  patrimpny, 
was  assiduous  in  his  attention,  and  after  exhausting  aR  human 
tneaoB  t6  s^ve-her  life,  he  executed  ffie  romantic  resolutioQk 
App.  Voh  20.  J-  L 
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of  going  a  pilgrimage  on  foot  from  the  Chateau  of  Cour- 
celles^ in  chains  to  pur  lady  o'f  Chartres^  to  avert  the  Tengesioce 
of  heaven.  '  During  his  absence  the  marchioness  recovered, 
and  with  all  the  gaiety  and  good  dumour  imaginable,  she 
informs  us  that  she  began  to  indulge  herself  ui  certain  gal* 
hntries  during  the  absence  of  her  husband,  which  amply 
revenged  her  for  her  suiFerings  from  bis  brutalities.' 

Tliere  is  an  air  of  candour  about  thb  part  of  Madame  de 
.Courcelles  narrative,  which  almost  compensates  for  the  vanity 
and  indelicacy  of  her  confessions  ;  if  we  may  be  permitted  to 
Use  a  figurative  expression,  she  has  presented  us  with  a  whole 
length  statue  of  herself,  clad  in  loose  drapery,  wbile  other 
women  of  more  modesty,  but  perhaps  of  less  fancy,  wonU 
have  been  contented  with  giving  us  only  their  bust. 

At  this  period  the  marchioness  takes  her  leave  of  us  as  her 
own  biographer,  and  it  is  to  the  anonymous  editor  of  the 
present  volume  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  further  parti- 
culars of  her  history. 

in  16699  she  was  convicted  of  the  crime  of  adultery,  con- 
demned  to  be  shut  up  in  a  cloister,  and  to  lose  her  dower. 
She  submitted  to  the  sentence  with  apparent  contrition,  and 
voluntarily  surrendered  herself  at  the  (jonciergene  of  Paris, 
where  she  did  not  long  remain.  A  new  lover,  (M.  du  Boulky) 
having  contrived  to  introduce  himself  ta  her  notice,  she 
doped  with  him  to  Geneva,  after  obtaining  letters  of  inCro* 
duction  to  the  celebrated  Gregorio  Leti,  who  then  resided  at 
that  place.  Her  husband  the  marquis  soon  afterwards  died, 
aud  she  flew  to  Paris  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  lenient  alteration 
in  her  sentence.  She  was  ai4-ested,  however,  condemned  in  the 
payment  of  60,000  livres  of  damages  to  her  husband's  reprt^ 
sentative,  besides  other  penalties.  She  afterwards  contracted 
a  marriage  with  a  retired  officer  of  the  army,  with  whoa 
she  led  a  miserable  life  for  a  few  ^ears,  and  then  left  him  for 
a  more  favoured  lover.  Such  is  the  description  of  annals^ 
which  the  life  of  this  singular  woman  presents  to  our  view; 
and  they  are  sufficiently  interesting  to  merit  a  perusal,  not- 
withstanding  the  air  of  looseness  which  sometimes  prevails. 
She  is  continually  lamenting  the  absence  of  happiness,  in 
pursiuit  of  which  she  takes  certainly  the  most  eccentric,  if 
not  the  most  vicious  course  ever  adopted :  and  perhaps  some 
morose  reader  will  think  she  obtained  fully  as  great  a  portion 
of  enjoyment  as  she  merited. 

At  the  end  of  her  memoirs  we  find  the  letters  which  she 

wrote  to  her  favourite  du  Boullay,  during  her  residence  at 

Geneva.  .  To  this  person  we  are  indebted  for  their  pobli- 

.  cjktiop.    He  ju'ofesses  to  be  anxious  to  rebut  the  diarge  gI 
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indiscretion,  which  is  generally  brought  against  the  poblisher^ 
of  familiar  letters  :  we  give  his  apology  in  his  own  words  ; 

*  There  is  nothing  but  wit  in  these  letters  and  almost  no  pas^ 
«ton^  I  aoi  not  guilty  therefore  of  discfosing  secrets  which  oughi 
to  be  concealed.  In  my  justification^  I  have  to  regret  that  I 
loved  too  faithfully  and  too  passionately  the  most  charming 
creature  in  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  perfidious 
and  the  most  volatile/ 

It  is  certainly  tnie  that  in  these  epistolary  effusions  honour* 
able  and  refined  sentiments  predominate  over  the  tender  feel* 
ings,  which  ought  not  to  be  unknown  to  the  breast  of  '  the 
most  charming  creature  in  the  world/ 

A  perusal  of  these  specimens  of  her  literary  composition       ^ 
would  induce  us    to  apply  to  her  the  following  lines  of 
Pope : 

'  With  every  pleasing^  every  prudent  part. 
Say  what  can  Chloe  want  ?  she  wants  a  heart/ 

Were  we  not  convniced  from  the  vagaries  of  her  life  that 
prudence  was  a  saint  which  bad-been  long  expunged  firom  her 
calendar. 

Gregorio  Leti,  (a  name  familiar  to  an  English  ear^  nexl 
appears  before  the  curtain  as  the  panegyrist  of  the  marchio* 

uOSS*  ^ 

An  intimacy  had  been  contracted  l/etween  these  two  adven- 
turers at  Geneva,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador to  the  court  of  Turin,  the  historiographer  of  £ngland^ 
and  pensioner  of  Charles  the  lid.  drew  up  in  a  series  of  let« 
ten  an  account  of  the  life  of  Madame  de  Courcelles.  These 
are  written  in  choice  Italian,  but  in  a  style  of  bombast  and 
gaisconade,  that  literally  out-Herods  Herod.  Those  who  have 
read  his  work  upon  England  must  admit  that  his  rank  as  aa 
historisud  is  but  mediocre^  but  unless  we  are  to  regard  his 
letters  on  the  subject  of  the  Marchioness  de  Courcelles  as  a 
literary  hoax,  or  as  a  specimeD  of  letter-writing  burlesqued, 
we  know  what  rank  to  ass^  to  him  in  the  temple  of  dulU 
ness  :  what,  for  instance,  will  an  Italian  scholar  think  of  the 
following  rhodomoiitade,  which  we  give  in  the  original,  be* 
cause  it  is  truly  untransiateable ;  it  is  the  commencement  of  a 
letter  to  the  Spanish  ambassador : 

*  Ma  che  diro  della  via  lattea  di  questa  signora  che  conduce 
nel  cuore  ?  Come  parlanie,  di  quali  espressioni  servirtni  I  Son 
quasi  troppo  maturo  negli  anni,  troppo  dure  nel  travaglio,  per 
toccar  col  mio  inchiostro  la  candidezza  d'  un  feno>  fnolle  come 
cottonc  ristretto  in  scatola,     Dico  di  quel   seno  composto  s{t 
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qndla  senna  che  di  la  vita  a  tanti  ruscelli  di  ktte  ingigiiatL 
O  che  poppe !  6  che  mameUe  !  6  che  porta  4*oro !  E  qual  niani- 
▼iglia  se  si  son  trovati  de'  Gtasoni  che  sf  sono  arriKbiati  di  com- 
baltere  contro  il  Dra^^o  della  gelosia  e  deUa  vendetta  d'an  marito 
per  rapirle  ?  Quaado  io  dice&si  che  d'al  piede  al  capo  di  quesU 
aignora  non  si  veggono  che  maraviglie  della  natura,  direi  pooo, 
e  non  sarei  con  tutto  cio  creduto ;  e  pure  Foglio  dire  che  la  saa 
belle£2a,  ch'  ^  un  miracolo  del  secolo,  forma  la  minima  parte 
delle  sue  glorie/ 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  these  singular  letters  have  been 
already  published  among  other  productions  of  a  similar  nature 
from  the  same  pen  :  at  least  we  recollect  to  have  met  with 
two  volumes  of  letters  of  Gregorio  Leti^  published  at  Amster- 
dam, in  the  beginning  of  last  century,  which  deserve  a  phce 
on  the  same  shelf  with  the  confessions  of  Roasseaa. 

Those  who  prefer  the  romance  of  real  life  to  tlie  stale  rab- 
bish  which  daily  issue  from  the  circulating  libraries,  will 
greedily,  devour  this  little  volume,  notwithstanding  the  exfra* 
vaganzas  which  occasionally  embellish  its  pages. 


Am  IX.— 'JofennM  Mailer^  oder  plan  im  Leben^  nebst 
Plan  im  Lesen,  nndvon  den  Grenzen  weiblicher  Bildung, 

John  Mullery  or  Suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  fV- 
males,  being  the  Substance  of  three  Discourses  delivered 
by  M.  Morgenstern^  Professor  of  Elocution  in  the  t/ni- 
versity  of  Dorpat,  Svo.     Leipsic,  18C9. 

THE  two  first  of  these  discourses  were  delivered  on  the 
occasion  of  distributing  the  annual  prizes  in  the  Russian  tmi- 
versity  of  Dorpat,  in  Dec.  IS06,  and  the  third  and  most 
interesting  was  pronounced  at  the  opening  of  the  Imperial 
School  for  yoong  Indies,  at  Wyborg.  llie  title  of  *  Jobo 
Miiiter,'  given  to  the  book,  may,  perhaps,  perplex  aocb  of 
our  readers  as  are  unacquainted  witli  the  literary  etiquette  of 
the  German  school  of  authors :  it  may  be  necessary,  tbere* 
fore,  for  us  to  state  that  it  is  usual  on  the  continent  to  bap- 
tize a  literary  bantiiog,  after  some  name  of  eminence  in  the 
tame  way  with  a  production  of  another  description,  not  con- 
fined to  the  trade  of  autliorship. 

The  interest  which  the  subject  of  female  education  has 
lately  excited,  has  not  been  confined  to  this  country.  One 
of  the  changes,  perhaps  we  may  say,  one  of  the  blessii^ 
which  arose  out  of  the  new  French  dynasty,  was  the  eatabtiiJi* 
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Bent  of  schools  or  Iyc6es,  expressly  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
female  inteilect,  and  it  is  consolatory  to  observe,  that  amidst 
the  evils  which  are  said  to  follow  the  track  of  French  con* 
quest,  an  alloy  is  provided  in  the  increased  facilities  given  to 
mental  acquirements.  The  ei^ines  of  despotism  may  for  a 
^hile  be  at  work  to  stifle  the  cries  of  the  oppressed,  but  the 
'  still  small  voice'  of  truth  is  not  yet  extinguished  :  the  con- 
queror of  Europe  has  indeed  forged  fetters  for  his  slaves  of 
more  than  common  durability,  but  by  the  encouragement  he 
lias  given  to  literature  and  science,  he  has  furnished  the  ma« 
terials  which  will  speedily  corrode  them. 

M«  Morgenstem  conceives  that  the  greatest  mischief  is 
done  to  young  persons  from  their  being  hurried  into  college^ 
Bnd  from  thence  into  the  bustle  of  life  without  having  been 
previously  taught  some  regular  plan  or  method  of  study.  Ifi 
the  uoiversitie.s  in  particular,  ihey  frequently  lose  by  this 
defect  in  the  plan  of  their  education,  the  frbit  of  the  most 
important  years  of  their  lives,  during  which  they  ought  to 
have  prepared  themselves  in  a  solid  manner  for  the  career 
upon  which  they  have  determined.  These  objections  are  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  the  German  n\pde  of  education,  and  M. 
Morgenstern  endeavours  to  impress  a  conviction  of  the  dan- 
gerous tendency  of  applying  (heir  minds  to  a  thousand  inco- 
herent occupations,  instead  of  concentrating  their  mental 
resources  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  one  single  object. 
Those  ardent  youths  who  think  to  enjoy  the  fuvours  of  all  the 
muses  by  turns  will  learn,  perhaps  when  it  is  too  late,  that 
they  cannot  retain  the  favour  even  of  one.  We  cannot  there- 
fore too  strongly  urge  them,  ^cording  to  our  author,  ^to  fathoqi 
their  own  powers  and  dispositions,  to  propose  some  end  and 
lay  down  a  fixed  plan  to  which  all  their  studies  ought  to  be 
subservient.  It  is  by  these  means  alone  that  they  can  becon^e 
eminent  in  the  pursuit  which  they  have  embraced,  or  useful 
citizens  to  their  country.  These  truths  are  self-*eyident,  but 
fully  aware  that  examples  render  them  still  more  evident, 
M.  Morgensterp  has  thought  it  expedient  to  suggest  to  the 
ardent  imagination  of  young  persons,  models  which  must 
powerfully  incite  them  to  imitation.  Among  these  he  men- 
tions the  English  historian  Gibbon,  who  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years  pursued  ti)e  plan  of  his  History  of  the  Dechne  and  Fall 
of  the  Romap  Empire ;  M.  Schloeser,  the  Russian  historio* 
grapher,  and  Montesqiueii,  who  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen^ 
^•ntered  upon  the  contemplation  of  his  immortal  work  on  the 
spirit  of  laws.  M.  Morgenstern  enters  still  more  fully  into 
the  life  and  character  orMuller,  the  historian  of  Switzer- 
land ;  and  certainly  if  the  laborious  life  and  prodigious  ex^rx 
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tion9  of  a  mere  author  can  induce  our  young  students  to 
imitate  bis  example,  the  pains  taken  by  M.  Moi|;ensterD  to 
eulogise  bis  memory  have  not  been  thrown  away.  The  par- 
ticulars of  the  early  part  of  the  life  of  this  eminent  historian^ 
pay  be  gathered  from  a  very  interesting  collection  of  letters 
addressed  by  hhn  to  his  friend  M.  de  Bonstetten,  alluded  to 
by  M.  Morgenstern,  and  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  his 
studies  and  course  of  life.  In  these  lettej:s,  written  with  all 
the  fire  of  youth,  we  fiud  M.  Muller  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
proposing  the  history  of  his  country  as  a  subject  of  study, 
and  from  that  moment  devoting  all  his  acquirements  to  that 
object ;  we  find  bim  making  frequent  joumies  and  sacrificing 
every  thing  to  the  execution  of  this  plan,  and  to  his  perse- 
verance and  unshaking  constancy  he  is  indebted  for  the  cha- 
racter he  enjoys  of  being  the  first-rate  historian  of  whom 
Germany  can  boast.  During  his  whole  life,  the  plan  of  his 
Listorical  career  was  constantly  before  bis  eyes,  and  having 
filled  the  situations  of  privy  counsellor  to  the  last  elector  of 
Mentz,  auiic  counsellor  at  Vienna,  and  historiographer  to  the 
king  of  Prussia,  he  made  the  opportunities  of  acquiring  know* 
ledge  thus  afibrded  him,  subservient  to  hb  grand  design. 

The  subject  of  the  second  discourse,  in  which  M.  IMkngen- 
fitern  recommends  a  plan  of  reading  to  young  persons,'  is  closely 
allied  to  the  first,  ^t  a  period  like  the  present^  when  there 
is  such  an  immense  quantity  of  books,  within  the  rracfa  of 
tdmost  every  person,  ^I.  Morgenstern  regards  the  young  man 
who  ventures  without  rudder  in  this  immense  ocean,  as  irreco- 
verably lost.  Poly bi us  compares  a  man  who  reads  every 
thiug  that  is  presented  to  him  as  a  glutton,  who  surfeits 
himself  for  ever. :  and  Seneca  observes  that  he  who  wanders 
froib  author  to  autlior,  mny  boast  of  a  great  number  of 
alight  acquaintances,  without  having  a  single  intimate  friend. 
Quintilian  and  the  younger  Pliny  inform  us  that  we  plight 
to  read  nan  multa^  sed  multum^  The  ancients  themselves 
made  a  choice  among  their  authors,  and  called  those  who 
chiefly  deserved  to  be  read,  classical  authors.  The  Germans, 
according  to  M*  i^lorgeustern,  have  a  peculiar  turn  for  read- 
ing, but  they  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  classical 
authors  of  their  own  country,  like  the  French,  Italians,  and 
Bnglish  :  on  the  contrary,  they  read  every  thing  that  comes  ' 
before  them  without  choice  and  without  distinction.  M. 
IVIorgenstem,  addressing  himself  to  the  youth  of  Germany, 
cautions  them  against  falling  into  this  erroneous  coarse  of 
#tudy  ;  he  urges  them  to  follow  a  well  digested  plan  of  read-.- 
ing,  and  to  choose  their  books  with  discrimination. 

With  a  smt  to  contribute  all  Ifae  assistanca   in  fail 
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power  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  pursue  a  systematic 
course  of  wholesome  instruction,  M.  Morgenstera  has 
subjoined  a  list  of  those  whom  he  considers  as  classical 
authors  among  the  ancients  and  modems.  The  German 
authors  of  course  come  in  for  a  distinguished  share  of  M. 
Morgenstern's  praise,  and  of  the  modems  whom  he  has  been 
pleased  to  enumerate  as  classical  authorities,  we  regret  to 
find  that  either  from  the  limited  natura  pf  his  acquaintance 
with  the  English  lai^age, '  or  from  national  partialities,  he 
has  only  thought  proper  to  mention  the  name  of  Gibbon 
the  historian. 

The  discourse  on  the  education  of  females  contains  some 
most  excellent  hints  on  that  subject.  Regarding  domestic 
happiness  as  entirely  depending  on  the  education  given  to 
females,  the  professor  hails  with  enthusiasm  the  establishment 
of  public  schools,  exclusively  for  the  instruction  of  the  fm 
sex..  H^  is  not  however  for  carrying  female  education  be- 
yond certain  limits ;  women,  as  he  tells  us,  being,  intended 
for  the  domestic  offices,  and  not  for  public  life.  He  would 
have  them  fitted,  therefore,  for  becoming  good  wives,  gpod 
mothers,  and.  good  housekeepers.  He  considers  the  offices 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  perforjn  in  society  as  common 
to  females  of  every  rank  in  life,  and  he  sees  no  good  reason 
for  withholding  a  certain  portion  of  education  from  the 
lower  classes  of  females  :  the  intellectual  faculties  of  all 
women  ought  to  be  cultivated,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  are  to  be  inade  learned  ladies.  M.  Morgensterii  recom- 
mends t6  parents  and  teachers  to  form  th^  taste  of  their 
female  pupils,  by  enjoining  a  studious  perusal  of  the  best  , 
works  in  their  native  language.  Religion  very  justly  comes 
in.  for  a  share  of  the  author's  encomiums ;  and  it  is  with 
mnch  pleasure  that  we  find  thb  most  important  branch  of 
instruction  so  warmly  inculcated  in  a  Iyc£e  of  French  esta- 
blishment, notwithstanding  the  irreligious  tenets  which, 
according  to  report,  are  so  widely  diffused  wherever  the 
French  lutvt  carried  their  conquests. 
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Aet.  X. — Code  d^ Instruction  CrifmnelU. 

Code  of  Criminal  Instruction ;  after  the  original  EdUiom 
.*  (fthe  Bulletin  des  Lois ;  followed  by  the  Motifs  Exposes 
of  the  Counsellors  of  State^  and  the  Reports  made  bjf 
the  Committee  of  Legislation  of  the  Corpa.  L^islatif^ 
on  each  of  the  Laws  which  compose  the  Code ;  wiih  a, 
Table,  alphabetic  and  raisono6e,  collecting  on  every  Su^ 
ject  all  the  Dispositions  relating  to  it,  and  indicating, 
under  the  Article  of  every  public  Officer  and  Funciiotuiry, 
all  the  Functions  which  belom  to  him,  or  which  he  fs 
bound  to  fulfil,  in  matters  Criminal, .  Correctional,  or 
of  simple  Police.  Pans,  1809*  8vo.  about  460  Pag^« 
imported  by  Deboffe. 

THE  science  of  criminal  jurisprudeiice  remained  unknown 
or  unregarded  throughout  Eurdpe  to  a^much  later  period 
than  appears  consistent  with  the  general  progress  of  all  other 
branches  of  political  and  philosophical  knowledge.  It  was  a 
subject  very  little  attended  to  by  statesmen  and  legislators  till 
towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  enlightened 
theories  of  some  humane  philosophers  first  awakened  re- 
flecting men  to  a  just  sense  of  its  importance  and  lamentable 
imperfections;  and  theory  bad  already  in  many  instances 
paved  the  way  to  practical  experiment,  when  the  revolutioo 
m  France  presented  a  field  equally  uew  and  extensive  for  - 
the  operations  of  political  science.  In  the  progress  of  that 
most  memorable  event,  reform  and  improvement  soon  be- 
came words  of  much  too  limited  a  sense  to  express  the  views 
of  the  revolutionists.  Nothing  less  than  the  abolition  of  all 
existing  systems,  and  the  creation  of  new  ones,  founded  op 
the  basi^  of  theoretical  perfection,  could  at.  all  answer  the 
magnificent  visions  of  the  philosophers ;  and  had  it  been 
possible  to  set  bounds  to  the  wild  rage  of  democracy,  and 
prevent  the  anarchy  and  confusion  which  followed  upon 
the  overthrow  of  the  old  government,  there  was  cer- 
tainly so  much  of  wisdom  and  good  intention  combined  iif 
She  first  constituent  assembly  as  might  have  rendered  the 
i^rench  revolution  a  spectacle  of  pride  and  glory,  instead  of 
the  foulest  disgrace  to  human  nature.  The  bitter  disap- 
pointment of  an  event  so  contrary  to  reasonable  expectation, 
would  be  even  at  this  day  much  hiore  severe,  if  we  were^iu>t 
allowed  to  believe  that  amidst  all  the  apparent  evily  much  of 
good  is  to  be  found,  not  indeed  enough  to  compensatertbe 
enormous  waste  of  human  life  and  happiness  by  which  it  was 
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utt^nded,  but  enough  upon  the  whole  to  satisfy  the  philoso-^ 
pher  that  the  progress  of  improvement,  though  encumbered 
with  difficulties  innumerable,  has  nevertheless  been  certain 
and  constant.  Even  now  the  French  nation  can  boast  of 
the  advantages  which  it  has  derived  from  the  labours  of  its 
constituent  assembly,  and  in  no  respect,  perhaps,  more  re- 
markably than  in  its  svstem  of  criminal  law ;  a  s^^stem  which 
lias  undergone  many  successive  changes  agreeably  to  the  re* 
volutionary  habit  of  legislative  novelty,  but  the  general  wis- 
dom of  \\bich  seems  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  legislatort 
of  the  present  day,  who,  in  the  code  prepared  under  ih^ 
auspices  of  the  great  Napoleon,  one  portion  of  which  it  is 
pur  present  intention  to  analyze,  have  returned  in  many  es* 
aential  points  to  its  original  principles,  from  which  the  in- 
termediate legislatures  appear  to  them  to  have  unnecessarily 
and  wantonly  deviated. 

It  is  nght  to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  code  forms 
only  a  part  of  the  criminal  law  of  France,  relating  to  the 
constitution  and  regulations  of  courts  and  process,  and  other 
incidental  matters.  The  remaining  portion,  more  immediately 
answering  the  notion  of  criminal  law,  is  announced  as  being 
about  to  follow. 

This  code  is  divided  into  two  books,  the  first  treating  *  of 
judiciary  police  and  of  its  officers;*  the  second,  generally 
entitled^  '  De  la  Justice,'  but  subdivided  into  seven  heads  or 
tiires,  each  containing  several  distinct  chapters  and  sections, 
anti  amounting  in  all  to  643  articles  of  law.  Rut,  as  a  letter 
general  idea  of  their  contents  can  be  gained  from  the  expla- 
natory introductions  annoimced  in  the  title  page  under  the 
names  of  Motives  and  Reports,  than  from  particular  de- 
tached articles,  we  shall  for  the  most  part  confine  our  ob- 
servations to  those  introductory  discourses. 

f  It  is  not  enough/  say  Messrs.  Treilhard,  Real,  and  Faure, 
counsellors  of  state  in  the  first  of  these  papers,  refernng  to  the 
public  education,  which  forms  a  most  important  part  of  the 
civil  code  of  France,  *  that  the  commission  of  crimes  should 
be  diligently  prevented  by  these  salutary  institutions.  AYhen 
once  they  are  committed,  there  must  be  other  establishments 
by  -which  criniinals  may  if  possible  be  brought  back  to  their 
duty,  or  otherwise  deter  others  by  the  example  of  their  punish- 
ment.* 

♦  The  duty  of  the  legislator,'  they  proceed,  *  is  two-fold.  He 
-is  to  prescribe  the  rules  by  which  the  magistrates  are  to  be 
g.uided  in  the  cognizance  of  ofiences;  and  to  establish  penalties. 
froportioned  to  offences,  just  in  tb€iiiselveii>  severe  enough  to 
repress  the  crime,  and  never  immoderate.  Ooc  business  at  pi^ 
feat  is  with  the  first  only  of  these  branches  of  duty.' 
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In  the  early  moments  of  tbe  revolution^  the  constituent  as* 
sembly  adopted  with  enthusiasm  our  English  jury ;  but  we 
are  to  suppose  from  what  is  here  stated  that  that  admirable 
institution,  which,  even  incorporated  as  it  is  with  our  system 
of  law,  must  be  admitted  to  be  susceptible  of  occasional 
inconvenience  and  error,  was  found  an  almost  unmanageable 
engine  in  the  hands  of  the  French  legislators  and  govemorSj 
insomuch  that  we  are  told  a  very  general  prejudice  has  beeo 
excited  against  tbe  ute  of  it.  Messrs.  TreiJbard  and  his  as- 
sociates are,  however,  loud  and  constant  in  its  pi^ises.  Hie 
great  Napoleon  himself  has  confessed  its  importance  and 
usefulness^  and  it  is  accordingly  retained  in  the  new  code  as 
the  ordinary  mode  of  trial;  at  the  same  time  that  in  two 
most  essential  points  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  its  inutility  is 
confessed  and  its  establishment  exploded. 

Three  preliminary  articles  deserve  notice,  as  they  are,  we 
believe,  contradictory  to  usual  practice  in  the  law  of  nations  ; 
and,  as  so,  are  thought  deserving  of  distinctiustification  by  the 
aforementioned  counsellors.  By  these,  all  I^enchmen  guilty  of 
offences  against  the  French  government,  of  counterfeiting  tlie 
seal,  or  coining  the  money  of  France,  in  a  foreign  country  ; 
all  foreigners  committing  similar  offences  in  a  foreign  country 
but  being  arrested  in  }<>ance ;  and  all  Frenchmen  guilty  in 
foreign  countries  of  offences  against  the  persons  or  properties 
of  other  Frenchmen ;  are  rendered  liable  to  be  tried,  judged^ 
and  punished  in  France  according  to  the  law  of  France. 

All  offences  are  distributed  into  three  general  classes,  dis- 
tiuguished  by  the  technical  terms  of  Crimes,  Delits,  and 
ContraventioTis,  The  first  are  those  which  subject  the  of- 
fender to  '  an  afflictive  or  infamous  punishment.'  The  second 
aire  amenable  to  the  '  Courts  of  correctional  Police,'  and 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  ^hifd  are  ame- 
nable to  the  '  Courts  of  Simple  Police,'  and  punishable  also 
by  fine  and  imprisonment  to  the  amount  .only  of  a  few  firancs 
or  tbe  term  of  a  few  days. 

All  prosecutions  are  to  be  conducted  at  the  public  expence 
by  officers  regularly  ^pointed  and  distributed  in  great  profu- 
sion and  with  different  powers  all  over  the  surface  of  the 
empire*.  The  injured  person  may,  if  he  chopses  it,  become  a 
party  to  the  prosecutjon  under  the  name  of  the  civil  Party. 
The  regulations  of  the  French  law  in  this  respect  are  de- 
serving of  great  attention,  and  on  many  accounts  perhaps  of 
imitation ;  but  one  circumstance  attending  them  must,  we 
think,  strike  every  observer ;  the  extensive  system  of  Eaptanage 
^hich  they  necessarily  comprize ;  a  system  most  conveni^t 
iudecd  to  an  arbitrary  government;  but  for  the  shackles  of 
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^ich  we  think  that  a  nation  of  free  men  would  be  ill  com- 
pensated by  any  additional  security  that  it  may  afford  to  their 
persons  or  properties.  The  excellence  of  their  police  vvw 
always  a  ground  of  pride  and  exultation  among  the  French  ; 
and  we  do  not  suppose  that  their  present  emperor  is  at  all 
Uiiwilllng  that  they  should  continue  to  exult  in  a  privilege  so 
agreeable  to  his  own  interests. 

The  instruction  being  commenced,  an  officer  of  the  district 
called  the  Frocureur  Imperial,  is  to  examine  into  the  hcts, 
and  transmit  the  result  to  another  officer  called  the  Juge 
^Instruction^  whose  business  it  is  to  hear  the  parties  and  the 
witn^sses^  collect  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  draw  up  a  general 
report  of  the  whole  for  jthe  Chamber  of  CounciL  This 
magistrate  has  particular  powers  appointed  for  him  to  enforce 
|he  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  commit  tlie  person  charged 
with  the  offence  (o  pi  ison.  Offences  not  importing  a  peine 
qfflicUve  ou  infamante,  are  bailable. 

The  offender  being  fully  committed,  the  next  thing  to  b0 
considered  is  whether  there  is  or  is  not  sufficient  ground,  ap- 
pearing upon  the  facts  collected  by  the  Juge  d'lnstructipn,  to 
proceed  with  the  pi'osecution — and  this  is  one  of  those  mat- 
terb  in  whioli  experience  having  discovered  the  inutility  of  a 
jurvj  that  instiiution  is  no  longer  to  be  adhered  to.  The  jury 
of  *ccuj>ation,  then,  which  by  the  revolutionary  law  was  ap- 
pointed to  exercise  the  functions  of  our  English  grand  jury  is 
abolished ;  and  now  the  Juge  d* Itistruction  is  bound  to  make 
a  weekly  report  to  the  Chamber  of  Council  of  all  those  af- 
fairs of  which  the  instruction  is  composed.  Three  judge% 
at  least,  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  chamber,  of  whom  the 
reporting  judge  must  be  one ;  and  the  chamber  so  constituted 
is  to  decide  on  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  whether  it  falls 
under  the  denomination  of  Crime,  Delit,  or  Contravention^ 
and  accordingly  to  refer  it,  if  coming  under  either  of  the 
inferior  classes,  to  the  proper  tribunal.  ,  If  any  one  of  the 
four  Judges  differs  in  opinion  from  the  rest,  or  if  the  procu- 
reur  imperial' dissents  from  all  the  four,  in  either  of  these 
cases,  all  the  papers  and  proceedings  are  to  be  transmitted  to 
a  superior  magistrate  called  the  procureur  general  de  la  cour 
imperiale  for  revision;  and  if  the  matter  be  adjudged  to 
come  under  the  denomination  of  crime,  then  it  is  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  same  magistrate  of  course,  who  thereupoo 
must,  within  ten  days,  present  his  report  to  the  imperial 
court;  and  a  section  of  mat  court  is  appointed,  accordmg  to 
the  forms  prescribed,  to  receive  it,  and  pronounce  within 
three  days  on  three  distinct  points;  first,  whether  the  offence 
be  a  crime  by  the  laws;  second^  whether  the  court  has  jufis^ 
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fictioii ;  third,  nvhether  the  presnroptions  are  strong  enougb 
lojaMy  farther  proceeding  in  the  business.  In  case  all  tlies* 
points  are  found  in  the  affirmative^  then  it  is  to  assign  the 
proper  tribunal,  and  the  affair  goes  on  to  the  r^pilar  coarse 
of  trial.  It  is  this  method,  apparently  not  a  Uttlo  compli- 
catedi  and  of  all  the  parts  of  which  we  cannot  distinguish 
the  utihty,  which  is  extolled  with  the  most  extravagant  eulo* 
gies  as  an  admirable  improvement  upon  the  jury,  and  an  in* 
▼ention  due  only  to  the  commanding  genius  of  tlie  emperor 
himself.  How  far  it  may  be  an  improvement  on  the  Jury 
of  Accusation  as  established  by  the  former  codes,  and  the 
principles  of  iihich  seem  to  have  been  very  ill  understood  by 
the  French  legisktors  themselves,  we  cannot  pretend  to  juc^e; 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  us  that  there  is  any  tliii^ 
in  it  that  should  induce  us  to  question  the  superiority  in  au 
essential  points  of  justice,  of  our  own  grand  jury  ;  an<^  as  an 
innovationy  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  rather  suggested 
itoelf  to  the  emperor  on  account  of  its  applicability  to  bis 
•own  despotic  views  than  from  any  real  motives  of  legislative 
improvement. 

We  are  now  called  to  the  second  projit.  The  Instruction 
being  completed  by  the  decision  of  the  Chamber  of  Council, 
the  next  point  of  attention  is  the  constitution  of  those  courts 
to  which  inferior  offences  may  be  referred  without  the  pre- 
vious interference  of  the  procureur  general ;  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  nomenclature  of  the  French  Codes,  the  Courts  of 
Police,  distinguished  into  those  of  simple,  and  tfaote  of  oor« 
rectional,  police.  I1ie  incorrectness,  in  point  of  crilicbm, 
of  this  nomenclature  andofthis  division  is  ackttowlec^ed  by  the 
authors  of  the  Motifs  now  under  consideration,  and  who 
acknQvi'ledge  that,  properly  speaking,  the  word  Police  ifi  of 
general,  and  not  of  particular,  acceptation;  and  that  it  is 
employed  in  its  present  sense  from  motives  of  coavenieoce, 
and  in  conformity  to'  established  usage.  This  is  an  apology 
yvhkh  we  think  quite  sufficient,  to  excuse  even  a  more  egn* 
gious  solecism  of  language,  being  convinced  that  oothii^  so 
-obstructs  the  progress  of  improvement  in  any  practicid 
science  as  the  constant  cry  of  scholastic  and  theoretical,  som 
for  verbal  accuracy  or  definition. 

Offences  against  police/ then,  are  all  m&uner  of  offmcea 
either  against  the- persons  Or  the  properties  of  individuals,  er 
against  the  public,  except  those  which .  the  legislature  has 
thought  fit  to  distinguish  from  the  rest  by  the  appeH^tion  of 
crimes;  and  the  difference  between  the  jpbdice  sit^pU  and  the 
police  correetiotieile,  consists  only  iti  the  amount  of  the  fine, 
and  the  dtiratioq  of  the  imprisonment  enacted.    £very  m/k^. 
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Didpality  lias  a  tribunal  of  simple  police^  composed  of  oM 
Justice  of  the  peace  aided  by  certain  assessors  ;-  and  every  de^ 
panment  throughout  the  empire  contains  from  three^to  six 
tribunals  of  correctional  police,  composed  of  justices  of  the 
peace,  with  a  president  chosen  from  among  the  members  of 
the  civil  tribunal*  it  cannot  prpve  at  all  interesting  to  pur- 
sue closely  the  outline  of  proceedings  before  these  courts, 
Oue  regulation  only  strikes  us  as  rather  of  a  questionable 
nature— wo  evidence  i$  to  be  receited  ai  the  hearing  before 
the  court  of  Police  Simple,  contradictory  to  the  Proch 
Ferhaux,  or  reports  of  the  police  officers.  From  the  court 
of  Police  Simple,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  court  of  Police  Cor- 
rectioiielle ;  and  from  the  latter  to  tlie  Tribunal  du  Chefliek 
de  Department,  hereafter  to  be  noticed.  ITie  procureur 
imperial  is  bound  to  transmit  to  the  procureur  general,  a 
summary  (extrait)  of  every  Judgment  delivered  in  matters  of 
correctional  police.  The  principal  improvements  which  we 
are  called  to  notice  in  this  division  <A  the  code^  are  the  ad- 
mission of  the  mayors  of  communes  to  be  assessors  of  die 
justices  in  matters  of  police  sinfiple,  and  some  inconsiderabte 
extension  of  the  right  of  appeal. 

So  much  for  the  courts  appointed  for  the  trial  of  delits 
and  contraventions.  We  are  now  to  suppose,  on  the  other, 
hand,  that  the  Chamber  of  Council  has  decided  the  offence 
lo  be  of  the  highest  ciass^  that  of  crime,  and  that  the  pro*, 
eureur  g^f^ral  has  made  bis  report,  and  the  section  of  the 
imperial  coilrtybtfiii  its  inquest  accordingly ;  and  from  henoe 
we  are  to  proceed  to  the  mode  of  trial  before  the  superior 
courts  of  judicature.  These  are  the  courts  of  assize,  the 
judges  of  which  are  appointed  to  sit  in  rotation  from  among 
th^  judges  of  the  imperial  court  in  each  department.  The 
court  of  assize  must  be  held  once  a  quarter  at  least,  in  some 
departments  more  often;  and  it  is  to  sit  at  the  Chef  lieu,  or 
capital  town. of,  the  department,  unless  another  place  be  ap- 
pouited  by  the  imperial  court.  The  procureur  g^n^ral  b  to 
act  as  prosecutor,  and  the  procureur  imperial  criminal  is'hb 
substitute,  wbe  is  to  render  an  exact  account  every  quarter  io 
hsji  principal.  The  accused  person  is,  in  every  instance,  al«> 
lowefd  thechbice  of  counsel  to  defend  him  ;  and  ff  he  is  not 
rich  enough  to  fee  his  counsel^  then  an  advocate  is  appointed 
•  by  the  c^urt  who  must  undertake  the  defence  witliout  fee, 
'  and  is  moreover  boimd  to  consider  bis  appointment  as  a  mark 
of  honour.  Five  days  are  allowed  to  the  accused  to  produce 
what  |s  technically  termed  a  nulliti  in  bar  of  further  pro* 
ceedin'g;  and  the  causes  of  nuUiti  are  three  ^  first,  where 
the  act  is  UQt  a  crime  in  law ;  secondly,  where  there  has  been 
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no  report  of  the  ministere  pfiblic  oa  the  subject;  tfaircDj^ 
where  the  arret  has  not  been  returned  by  the  proper  nnmbir 
of  judges. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  composition  of  the  juiy  of  jiu^- 
ment,  answering  to  our  English  petit  jury,  an  institution^ 
which  although  retained  to  the  exclusion  of  its  natural  ally 
f  he  jury  of  accusation,  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  give  to 
the  law  of  France  a  proud  pre-eminence  over  most  of  the 
continental  systems,  if  its  powers  were  not  limited  in  some 
mo8t  important  particulars  which  will  come  to  be  noticed  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  article.  The  inconveniences  attending 
upon  this  establishment  as  first  promulgated  by  the  law  of 
1791>  ^Qd  the  proposed  amendments  of  the  present  code  wiQ 
be  best  comprehended  by  an  extract  from  this  part  of  the 
motifs  accompanying  the  second  projit,  which  at  the  same 
time  will  answer  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  our  readers 
some  knowledge  of  the  mode  adopted  by  the  conseillen 
d'etat  in  recommending  their  schemes  to  the  approbation  of 
the  corps  Ugislatif. 

*  The  method  observed  since  the  year  1791  has  been  exfremdy 
complicated,  and  if  its  complication  is  such  as  to  have  caused 
embarrassment,  even  among  men  endowed  with  the. happiest 
memory,  and  accustomed  to  the  greatest,  efforts  of  mind;  iHiat 
eflfect  must  it  not  have  produced  in  many  causes  on  joryneD  in-  • 
discriminately  chosen  among  all  ranks  of  citixens  ?  The  pro- 
hibition of  the  law  of  1791,  renewed  by  that  of  Bramaire  in 
the  year  4>  mgainst  prescnttpg  the  juries  with  a^y  compli«ated 
question,  has  had  for  its  result .  the  division  and  subdivision  of 
questions  to  infinity  ;  so  that  in  a  tingle  cause  there  have  been 
numbered  as  many  as  six' thousand.  These  questions  are  <^  ne- 
cessity very  much  multiplied  as  often  as  the  accusation  com* 
prebends  several  beads  and  a  certain  number  of  accused  persons 
to  whom  they  apply.  Then  the  juryman,  no  longer  able  to  see 
every  circumstance  otherwise  than  as  an  iAsulauid  fact,  often 
loses  sight  of  the  head  of  accusation  and  of  the  paitientar  petMn 
to  whom  that  circumstance  refers.  .  Doubtless,  wImki  he  itf  lin-^ 
certain,  he  does  not  allow  himself  to  vote  agahast  the  aoenaed; 
but  experience  testifies  that  erroneous  dech^iona  of  wfaidi 
society  has  often  had  cause  to  complain,  are  to  beaaerilM-tQ 
this  method.  Nor  is  this  all:  the  necessity  of  putting  the 
question  of  intention  might  alone  have  sufficed,i  on  many  ^occa« 
sions,  to  give  impunity  to  crime.  When  it  is  impossible  thaUa 
man  who  nas  committed  a  prohibited  action,  should  have  been 
ignorant  that  the  action  was  prohibited,  is  it  not  absurd  to  in-. 
terrogate  the  jurymen  as.|o  the  intention  which  has  Innheini^ed 
him  ?  How  often  has  it  happened  that  the  jury,  tfnable  tiie- 
solve  so  strange  a  question,  has  scandalized  society  by 'rc*tdrittg 
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to  it  one  M[ho  ought  to  have  been  for  ever  excluded  ?  One  ex- 
aiople  of  this  may  suffice.  On  an  accusation  of  coining,  the 
jury  declared  that  the  fact  was  evident,  that  the  accused  person 
was  convicted  of  it,  that  he  had  acted  with  complete  knowledge, 
but — that  he  bad  not  acted  with  a  design  to  commit  an  injury. 
The  guilty  person  was  immediately  set  at  liberty.  The  cause 
of  this  declaration  did  not  remain  a  mystery.  The  juryman 
aaid  to  hin^lf,  ''  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  man  is  guilty  of  a 
crime»  but  it  is  possible  that  he  was  actuated  by  an  inteiuion  of 
relieving  his  wants»  rather  than  by  a  design  to  commit  a  cri- 
minal action;  his  real  disposition  is  impenetrable  to  us.  If  we 
had  been  asked  only,  "  is  he  guilty  ?"  we  should  have  answered 
^'  yes,"  without  the  smallest  hesitation.* 

*  The  new  method  presents  a  remedy  for  thes^  serious  incon- 
veniences. It  establishes  a  just  medium  between  questions  too 
much  divided  and  a  single  indivisible  question.  That  the  jury  • 
may  in  all  cases  be  enabled  to  vote  according  to  conscieucej 
this  proj^t  gives  il  a  method  of  distinguishing  all  that  it  is  nc* 
cessary  to  distinguish.  This  method  is  equally  simple  and  easy. 
The  president  puts  the  question,  in  «?hich  he  is  bound  to  conform 
to  the  summary  (resume)  of  the  act  of  accusation.  He  asks  if 
the  accused  is  guilty  of  having  committed  the  crime  with  such 
and  such  circumstances;  if  the  jury  thinks  that  the  principal 
fact  is  not  proved,  it  is  enough  to  answer  no^  to  the  fact :  there 
is  no  occasion  for  any  explanation  upon  the  circumstances ;  all 
is  comprised  in  the  simple  negative.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
jury  think  that  the  principal  part  is  proved,  and  if  all  the  cir- 
cumstances to  it  appear  equally  proved,  the  answer  is  ycB,  to  the 
whole.  Finafly,  if  every  circnmstance  does  not  appear  equally 
well  proved  with  the  principial  f^ct,  the  answer  is  affirmative  to 
that  fact  and  negative  as  to  the  rest.  So^  if  circumstances  present 
themselves  resulting  from  the  trial  which  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  act  of  accusation,  the  president  will  put  a  question  tuffi- 
ciently  wide  to  comprehend  all  these  circumstances,  and  the 
jury  will  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  just  detailed/ 

Thus,  the  direct  question  as  to  intention  ia  no  longer 
deemed*  necessary  to  be  put  in  any  case ;  for  (as  they  say  in 
the  accompanying  rapport)  intention  being  in  fact  an  essential 
ingredient  of  crime,  it  is  always  either  positively  or  by  im- 
{dication  comprised  in  the  act  of  accusation,  and  the  jury 
virtually  decides  upon  it  in  giving  its  affirmative  or  negative 
upon  the  general  question.  This,  however,  is  a  nicety  of  ^ 
distinction  which  we  confess  ourselves  not  very  clearly  t6  ^ 
comprehend.  If  the  question  of  intention  is  a  question  to 
be  put  in  any  i^hape  to  a  jury,  whether  it  is  virtually  included 
in  a  question  of  fact,  or  made  a  distinct  question  in  express 
terms,  cannot  (we  should  think)  make  any  difiference  other* 
wise  than  as  a  point  of  mere  technical  convenience.    >Vith 
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rq;iurd  to  the  other  general  amendment,  the  simplification  of 
questions*  this  seems  to  be  a  real  improvement  \  l>ut  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  here  noticed  does  not  inspire  us  with  any 
sublime  ideas  of  theoretical  or  practical  siiperioritj  in  either 
of  tlie  French  methods  over  that  which  has  stood  the  test  of 
i^es  at  Westminster  Hall. 

The  French  law  does  not,  like  oors^  reqiure  unanimilj  is 
the  jury 9  and  in  this  respect  we  think  it  deserving  of  some 
consideration  by  ourselves.  A  bare  majority  of  the.  twelve 
is  suflScient  to  acquit  the  prisoner.  By  the  law  of  ITQU 
(which  seems  to  nave  been  absurdly  indulgent)  three  white 
balls  acquitted,  and  consequently  it  required  ten  out  of  the 
.twelve  to  find  a  culpiit  guilty,  while  three^  against  the  other 
nine,  were  smificient  to  pronounce  tlie  contrary  verdict.  Bui 
the  present  law  is  further  favourable  to  the  culprit,  that  a  bare 
majority  shall  not  be  enough  in  the  first  instance  to  find  him 
guilty,  trnt  he  may  still  be  acquitted  in  case  so  many  of  the 
judges  shall  be  of  opinion  that  he  is  imiocent  as  to  make  a 
majority  in  his  favour  on  the  whole  number  bo(h  of  judges 
and  jurymen.  This  is  a  very  singular  provision,  and  wears, 
we  think,  too  fantastic  an  appearauce  to  be  founded  ob  any 
Tery  sound  principle  of  justice. 

The  projet  which  follows  next  in  order  to  that  regulating 
the  mode  of  trial  respects  the  third  title  of  the  second  book, 
^  Des  maniires  dt  se  pourvoir  contre  les  artets  et  jugemems^ 
which  perhaps  we  may  translate,  ^  the  methods  of  proceed- 
ing in  arrest  of  judgment.'  The  several  questions  of  what 
shall  or  shall  not  be  such  an  informaUty  in  the  past  prcKreed- 
ings  as  to  amount  in  the  language  of  the  French  law*  to  a 
nullity,  are  not  very  interesiing  in  themselves,  and  are  so  i^ 
cumbered  with  technical  terms  and  expressions  as  to  make 
us  despair  of  rendering  ourselves  intelligible  did  we  attempt 
to  enter  into  the  examination  of  them.  One  branch  of  this 
title  is  curious,  as  not  having  (so  far  as  we  are  informed)  any 
precise  counterpart  in  our  law.  it  is  that  which  is  called 
revision;  and  three  cases  only  in  which  it  takes  place,  are 
pointed  out  as  deserving  of  particular  attention ;  first,  where 
two  irreconcileable  judgments  having  been  successively  pro- 
nounced for  the  same  offence,  it  necessarily  follows  tltat  one 
of  die  condemned' parties  is  innocent;  secondly,  where  a 
man  having  been  found  guilty  of  murder,  the  person  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  murdered  re-appears ;  thirdly  when,  after 
a  condemnation,  one  or  more  of  the  witnesses  upon  whose 
evidence  the  sentence  rests  has  been  convicted  of  giving  false 
evidence  in  the  sume  affair.  The  two  first  are  positive  errors, 
the  latter  vnly  glvts  the  inference  of  a  presumptive  error; 
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i^ni  toch  H  prekim{>tioii,  ray  the  conseillerSy  as  it  woold  b^ 
deafness  to  the  voice  of  humanity  not  to  acknowledge  as  ar 
legitimate  ground  of  revision.  Revision  is  not  precladed  by 
the  execution  or  previous  death  of  the  person  unjustly  sen* 
tenced  i  for  reparation  may  still  be  made  to  his  memor)'  and 
16  his  surviving  friends.  It  is  not  allowed  to  take  place  in 
cases  where  a  culprit  convicted  of  some  othtr  offences  ac« 
tuses  himself  of  a  crime  for  which  another  is  about  to  suffer^ 
for  the  possibility  of  a  jury  having  decided  amiss  is  not  to 
weigh  against  the  probability  of  a  villain  when  about  to  die 
at  all  eventSi  accusing  himself  falsely  in  order  to  screen  an 
accomplice.  As  to  the  other  cases  in  which  revision  is  per- 
mitted^  We  think  that  the  objections  raised  on  the  ground  of 
exposing  the  decisions  of  juries  to  doubt  and  consequ^c 
depreciation  are  very  fairly  answered.  The  passage  in  ques* 
tion  contains  so  just  and  well  merited  a  compliment  to  one 
of  our  own  countrymen  now  livings  that  we  shall  make  uo 
apology  for  its  insertion. 

^  It  has  long  beon  supposed  that  all  revision,  bow  laudable 
soever  the  motive  of  it,  must  be  incompatible  with  the  intti* 
tution  of  the  jury,  and  this  tribune  has  more  than  once  resound- 
ed with  di^ussions  relative  to  this  important  question.  *  *  *  • 
It  is  a  consolatoryjdea  that  this  question  may  now  be  agitated  in 
that  system  which  of  all  others  admits  the  lea^it  possibility  Di 
errors  fata*  to  Innocence ;  and,  in  effect,  if  there  be  an  order  of 
things  conformable  to  the  noble  rescript  of  Trajan,  "  It  is  bet- 
ter that  a  guilty  person  should  escape,  than  that  an  innocent 
one  should  sufler ;"  it  is  without  doubt  an  institution  by  which 
the  accused  are  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  their  peers  and  of 
men,  who  neither  hardened  by  custom,  nor  fettered  by  the 
prejudices  of  a  profession,  listen  only  to  the  commanding  cry 
of  their  conscience.  Nevertheless,  however  rare  may  be  an 
erroneous  condemnation  under  such  a  system,  we  are  not  to 
forget  that  it  is  a  human  system,  and,  that  its  peifection  is  not 
ffuch  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  error.  In  case,  then,  of 
error,  shall  there  be  no  remedy  ?  I  shall  borrow,  gentlemen, 
the  expressions  of  a  foreign  lawyer,  who  being  himself  of  a 
nation  which  holds  the  jury  in  high  honour  yet  did  not  bdieve 
that  its  decisions  ought  to  overbalance  the  evidence  which  refuted 
them.  "  So  long,"  says  this  writer,*  "  as  men  shall  have  no 
certain  character  by  which  to  distingnish  truth  from  falsehood, 
one  of  the  first  securities  which  they  reciprocally  owe  to  each  - 


*  *  Jeremy  Bentham,  Treatise  od  civil  and  penal  legi^Ution.'  W«  ou^t. 
la  apologize  for  re-translating  this  passage  out  of  the  French  instead  of 
referring  to  the  original  treatise,  which  faappent  at  the  momtnt  not  to  \m 
KUbin  oor  fieach.    Eav, 
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^tber,  is  never  to  admit,  without  a  neoeanty  previouriy  deiMi»- 
ttratedy  any  punnhments  that  are  aV>aol«te^  ineparable.  Hate 
not  all  the  appearances  of  guilt  been  seen  to  acoamdate  on  the 
head  of  an  accused  person,  whose  innocenee  was  afterwards 
proved  when  nothing  remained  but  to  mourn  the  errors  of  a 
presumptuous  rashness?  We^  and  inconsistent  that  we  are*. 
We  judge  like  beings  of  limited  faculties,  and  we  punish  as  if 
our  judgments  were  infallible !  These  reflexions  have  a  double 
end.  They  teach  that  capital  punishment  should  in  the  fewest 
possible  instances  be  applied  at  all ;  and  that  reparation  should 
as  speedily  as  possible  be  made  for  a  punishment  whidi  has 
been  inflicted  by  error/ 

liVe  find  in  the  next  division  of  the  code,  wluch  treats  'of 
aome  particular  procedures/  nothing  which  we  judge  de- 
servii^  of  notice  except  an  equitaUc  altentkm  made  respect- 
ing the  case  of  '  cmtamacy/  which  formerly  sabjected  the 
offender  to  the  confiscation  of  all  his  goods,  comnMNed  by 
the  new  law  to  a  temporary  sequestration  only  until  siurender ; 
on  this  principle,  that  the  end  of  the  law  against  contumacy 
is  to  oblige  die  ofeider  to  appear,  and  all  that  goes  beyond 
thb  effect  is  superfluous  severity. 

We  shall. pass  over  the  two  next  divisions  which  contain 
nothing  of  general  importance,  and  proceed  to  the  sixth 
title  of  the  second  book,  relating  to  '  the  competeooe  and 
organization  of  special  courts,'  an  institution  unknown  to 
eiUier  of  the  revolutionary  codes,  and  which  the  beneficent 
emperor  of  the  French  seems  anxioiia  to  justify  on  die  gronod 
of  analogy  to  the  ancient  '  jurisdietion  priiotale/  founded 
by  Francis  the  Yitui  for  the  express  purpose  of  restruniig 
public  robberies.  On  the  first  ettablisbment  of  a  jury  (Ay 
.the  conrtly  conseiUertjftKoa  whose  motifs  we  shall  draw  our 
andysis)  die  general  enthusiasm  prevented  men  from  ima- 
gining any  case  of  necessary  exception  to  the  ordinary  mode 
of  trial.  The  cours prevotales  were  in  consequence  abolished; 
and  we  are  told  that  a  most  dreadful  increase  of  public  rob- 
beries and  of  disturbances  of  all  sorts  throughout  the  republic 
was  the  immediate  consequence;  the  due  consideradon  of 
which  has  induced  his  majesty  the  emperor  and  kiqg,  out  of 
the  i^undant  love  which  he  bears  to  his  afficted  people,  not 
only  to  restore  the  former  cases  of  exception,  but  to  extaid 
the  exception  to  *  a  permanent  and  universal  system,  not 
limited  to  time  or  place ;'  and  thus  under  the  general  and 
i^igue  appellation  of  crimes  subversive  of  the  public  tranquil- 
lity, and  which  tend  to  the  disorganization  of  society^  the 
trial  by  jury  is  denied  to  all  cases  of  state  treason,  rebellion, 
robberies  by  armed  banditti,  and  CoiNiNe ! ! !  and  probMf 
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to  a  great  number  of  other  cases,  sioce  there  seems  to  be 
ample  room  for  the  exercise  of  discretion  to  bring  any  ob- 
noxious offender  of  whatever  description  within  the  rules  'of 
exception.    The  pretence  made  for  this  star-chamber  practice 
is  so  grossly  futile,  that  we  almost  wonder  at  its  adoption 
even  by  Buonaparte  himself.     The  robberies  and  murdera 
with  which  all  parts  of  the  republic  were  infested  during  the 
revolutionary  times,  were  the  very  natural  and  unavoidable 
concomitants  of  the  anarchy  and  confusion  of  the  government ; 
and  to  ascribe  them  to  the  single  circumstance  of  the  cours 
privotales  being  abolished  seems  really  a  piece  of  most  con- 
summate impudence.     Besides  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  ;  since  the  cours  privotales  were  an  establishment 
of'tbe  old  monarchy  made  at  a  time  when  there  w^as  no  such 
institution  as  the  trial  by  jury  throughout  the  country,  and 
Aivhen  their  peculiar  regulations  were  strictly  in  conformity 
with  the  general  system  of  judicature.    But  the  most  unac- 
countable feature  in  this  institution  is  that  the  offence  of 
coining  (or  of  fausse  monnoie,  which  we  believe  comprizes 
public  forgery  also)  should  be  placed  in  the  list  of  crimips 
not  within  the  cognizance  of  the  ordinary  courts ;  not  only 
because  it  is  of  a  nature  wholly  distinct  from  the  other  cases 
of  exception,  and  quite  out  of  the  reason  which  is  assumed 
to  govern  those  cases^  but  because,  if  there  is  any  kind  of 
offence  which  more  than  any  other  from  its  difficulty  of  de- 
tection, seems  to  demand  the  investigation  of  a  jury>  this  is 
that  offence.     It  seetes  as  if  Buonaparte  had  purposely  se- 
lected the  greatest  absurdity  in  the  whole  circle  of  our  cri- 
minal law  (that  which  makes  coining  an  act  of  treason)  to^ 
be  the  foundation  of  the  most  despotic  and  iniquitous  article 
of  his  own  code. 

As  if  the  exclusion  of  trial  by  iury  had  not  been  in  itself 
a  sufficient  stretch  of  arbitrary  will,  there  are  yet  some  other 
distinctions  between  the  ordinary  and  special  courts  which 
may  serve  to  fill  up  our  former  sketch  of  hypocritical  des- 
potism. It  is  not  enough  that  the  emperor's  *  parental  regard 
for  the  noble  institution  of  a  jury  y  has  induced  him  to  save 
it  in  future  from  the  obloquy  to  which  it  was  certainly  exposed 
while  allowed  to  interfere  in  die  investigation  of  crimes  of 
this  public  nature' — (this  is  a  taithful  copy  of  the  language 
which  is  used  on  the  occasion  by  Messrs.  les  Conseillers 
^Etat) — but  he  has  thought  proper  also  to  ordain  that  there 
shall  be  no  appeal  in  cassation  (that  is  for  matters  of  nullity 
before  explained)  from  these  courts,  and  that  sentence  shall 
*  be  executed  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  of  its 
being  pronounced.     This  last  regulation^  which,  though  it 
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has  its  counterpart  id  the  letter  (but  not  in  the  practice)  of 
our  own  law  in  cases  of  murder,  must  always  be  arbitratj 
and  can  be  attended  with  no  beneficial  effect  in  a  free  and 
well  organized  government,  is  very  ill  supplied  by  the  libertj 
given  to  the  judge  to  suspend  the  execution  by  a  recomaieti- 
dation  to  the  discretional  mercy  of  the  emperor,  a  recom- 
mendation which  we  may  rest  assured  will  never  be  made  ia 
those  cases  in  which  the  institution  of  these  special  courts  is 
most  unjust  and  tyrannical,  that  is,  when  tlie  emperor  hini'* 
self  is  personally  the  party  offended. 

The  last  division  of  this  code  comprizes  a  few  distinrf 
*  objects  of  public  interest  and  general  safety,  the  fir»t   of 
which  seems  to  be  an  institution  of  great  national  and  prac* 
tical  importance,  but,  we  believe,  not  now  in  the  French 
constitution.     It  is  what  is  called  the  '  depot  general  de  la 
notice  des  jugemens.'     Every  court  throughout  the  empire  ia 
obliged  to  transmit  at  stated  periods  to  the  grand  juge^  nu-^ 
nistre  de  lajustice^  and  to  the  ministre  de  la  police  genera/e, 
duplicates  of  a  register  to  contain  the  names,  profesaons, 
ages,  and  residence  of  all  individuals  condemned  to  any  cor- 
rectional or  other  severer  punishment,  together  with  a  suii>-> 
mary  of  the  proceedings ;  aijd  out  of  the  particular  registers 
so  transmitted,  a  general  register  is  to  be  regularly  compoaed. 
Tiie  utility  of  this  institution  is  strangely  confined  by  the  re- 
porters to  the  very  questionable  object  of  keeping  past  of^ 
feuders  constantly  in  sight  to  facilitate  tlie  detection  of  futura 
offences ;  a  principle  which  we  say  is  at  least  questionable^ 
because  it  gives  a  legal  sanction  to  that  kind  of  suspicion 
tvhich,  though  unavoidable  and  in  some  respects  salutary,  ia 
really  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  criminal  justice^  by 
affixing  a  longer  duration,  and  often  a  much  heavier  degree 
of  punishment  to  an  offence  committed  than  that  which  the 
sentence  of  the  law  pronounces.      Thus,  how  can  we  say 
that  a  man  has  undergone  the  punishment  legally  due  to  hia 
crime,  if  at  any  period  subsequent  to  the  expiration  of  hi^ 
ipiprisonment  or  the  payment  of  his  forfeiture,  he  is  legally 
liable  to  all  the  consequences  of  a  lost  reputation,  and  particu*. 
larly  to  that  systematic  and  authorized  suspicion  which  reo* 
ders  it  impossible  that  any  offence  should  be  committed  in 
his  neighbourhood  without  the  eyes  of  the  ministers  of  justice 
being  immediately  turned  upon  him  as  the  author  of  it  i  We 
are  satisfied  that  in  this  view  of  the  institution  in  question,  it 
is  calculated  to  produce  a  great  deal  of  evil  to  individuals, 
perhaps  so  much  as  to  preponderate  over  any  advantage  which 
can  be  derived  from  it  to  society.     For  nothing  so  precludes 
the  hope  of  reformation  in  any  offender  as  the  consciousness 
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tkict  he  is  marked^  and  classed  among  the  inveterately  vicious. 
Against  this  evil  some  remedy,  but  we  fear  an  insufficient 
one^  is  provided  by  another  institution  which  forms  the  fourth 
head  of  the  projit  now  under  consideration.     Neither  is  tliis 
an  object  new  m  theory,  nor  altogether  so  in  practice.    It  ia 
technically  called  the  *  rehabilitation  des  condamni%f  2XiAim^ 
plies  the  restoration  of  a  criminal  to  his  goods  and  reputa- 
tion, '  when  he  has  satisfied  justice,  but  the  stain  and  mark  of 
infamy  and  the  incapacity  of  civil  action  still  preclude  him  tlie 
means  of  subsistence/     The  '  lettres  de  graced  known  to 
the  old  monarchical  constitution,  differed  essentially,  we  are 
told,  from  the  present  establishment,  in  that  those  privileges 
were  obtained  as  matters  of  favour  and  indulgence,  not  in  the 
due  course  of  justice  nor  in  pursuance  of  any  r^ular  system. 
In  the  adaptation  of  this  ordinance  to  utility  in  practice,  the 
principal  point  to  be  observed  is,  we  are  told,  that  the  act  of , 
rehabilitation  may  pass  only  upon  the  fullest  knowledge  of  the 
whole  cause,  and  after  the  most  effectual  warranties  shall  have 
been  given  by  the  person  who  is  the  object  of  it  of  his  entire 
and  irrevocable  return  to  duty.    For  these  purposes,  the  term 
of  five  years  from  the  expiration  of  the  penal  sentence  is 
prescribed  as  that  within  which  no  rehabilitation  can  be  sought 
for — and  the  demand,  when  made,  must  be  accompanied  by 
9)ttestatio.i;is  of  good  conduct  from  the  municipalities  and  dis- 
tricts within  which  the  demandant  has  resided  during  all  that 
course  ffi  time.     It  is  further  provided  that  three  months 
must  elapse  from  the  time  of  the  demand  made  to  the  delivery 
of  the  rjepor,t  by  the  imperial  court  upon  which  the  emperor 
only  can  finally  ^ct  by  passing  the  grant  which  is  demanded ; 
a  grant  which  is  to  operate  like  the  certificate  of  a  bankrupt 
by  making  the  demandant  a  new  man  to  all  intents  and  pur^ 
poses,  and  restoring  l)im  to  that  perfect  equality  with  his  feU 
low  citizens  which  be  bad  forfeited  by  his  past  offence. 

The  last  institution,  which  we  think  it  worth  while  partis 
cularly  to  notice,  and  with  which  we  shall  conclude  our  re- 
view, is  one  to  which  there  exists,  we  believe,  no  analogy 
whatever  in  the  law  of  fipglund,  the  prescription,  or  limita- 
tion of  criminal  prosecutions.  Thi$  principle  of  law  was 
first  established  by  the  code  of  179 1^  which  fixed  the  term 
of  prescription  against  all  offences  qi\  which  no  judgment 
had  been  pronounced  to  twenty  years;  but  provided  that 
Judgment  in  many  cases,  and  executiofi  by  effigy  in  all,  should 
prolong  the  period  ten  years  further.  By  ^  succeeding  code 
the  term  was  very  considerably  diminished,  b^ing  reduced  to 
tlfree  years  ip  cases  where  no  prosecution  hua^  commenced; 
\q  six  (computable  ftom  the  periojd  of  the  last  legal  act)  it, 
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cases  where  there  had  been  a  prosecutiotf  but  do  judgment ; 
the  former  term  of  twenty  years  being  reserved  as  the  pre- 
scription against  judgment  only,  and  to  be  computed  from 
the  time  of  judgment  pronounced.  The  alterations  made  by 
the  new  code  are  the  following :  one  year  is  the  term  allotted 
to  cases  of  mere  contravention ;  three  to  those  of  delits 
subject  to  correctional  punishment ;  and  ten,  for  crimes 
where  there  has  been  no  judgment  the  term  to  run  from  the 
date  of  the  last  act  of  prosecution^  in  case  any  has  been  com- 
menced. The  term  of  prescription  against  judgment  is 
doubled  in  all  the  above  cases.  After  the  prescription  is 
expired,  the  criminal  is  in  all  respects  a  free  man  again, 
except  that  out  of  tenderness  to  the  feelings  of  injured  per- 
sons, he  is  not  permitted  to  reside  in  the  same  department 
with  those  against  whom,  or  whose  immediate  ancestors  die 
offence  was  committed  ;  and  if  found  within  the  prohibited 
limits,  government  may  assign  him  the  place  of  his  future 
domiciliation.  No  difference  is  made  in  cases  of  tlie  most 
notorious  guilt;  and  the  reason  assigned  is  diat  the  most 
heinous  crimes  will  always  be  the  most  diligently  prosecuted ; 
and  that  their  non- prosecution  is  a  proof  that  it  is  impossible 
to  detect  and  punish  them. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  at  present  on  any 
complete  investigation  of  this  extraordinary  provision  of  the 
French  law,  or  of  the  motives  for  it  and  the  grounds  on  which 
it  is  supported.  One  of  these  is,  that  the  term  of  prescription 
is  in  itself  a  punishment,  and  one  of  the  very  heaviest  nature ; 
for  that  death  itself  cannot  be  so  terrible  aa  a  life  of  twenty 
years  with  the  dread  of  ignominious  punishment  constantly 
impending.  There  may  ''be  truth  in  the  observation  conn- 
dered  in  a  itioral  and  philosophical  sense,  but  there  appear 
to  us  to  be  more  of  sophistry  in  applying  it  so  as  to  answer 
the  purpose  here  intended.  The  question  is  not  as  to  die 
degree  of  punishment  to  be  undergone  by  the  ofiender,  bat 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  law  in  preventing  offences ;  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  believing,  that  in  the  way  of 
example  the  prospect  of  twenty  years  of  great  mental  suffer- 
ing can  never  operate  to  deter  an  offender  like  diat  of  death 
or  any  other  severe  and  certain  punishment.  The  reason 
assigtied,  therefore,  appears  to  tis  not  only  to  he  insufficient, 
but  puerile  and  unphilosophical  to  a  degree  that  is  absolutely 
astonishing,  considering  the  illumination  which  has  been  shed 
over  all  the  principles  of  criminal  jurisprudence  by  the  writers 
of  the  last  and  present  century.  We  can  only  add  to  dbis 
observation  at  present,  that  we  are  unable  to  see  any  theo- 
retical advantage  that  can  be  derived  from  such  an  institutioii 
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m?  this  of  limitation  in  criminal  law,  more  especially  when  it  is 
extended  to  the  cases  of  \  great  and  heinous  offences ;  and 
that  the  frequent  and  apparently  whimsical  aherations  which 
have  been  made  in  the  rules  attending  it  since  its  first  intro^ 
duction  into  the  French  system  seem  to  justify  us,  in  the  con- 
X  elusion,  that  whatever  were  the  views  of  those  who  invented 
it,  it  has  by  no  means  satisfied  their  expectations  in  any  prac« 
tical  result. 


Art.  XI. — CoupHtoeil  $ur,  S^c. 

Cursory  Fiew  of  the  actual  State  of  ancient  Literature, 
and  of  History  in  Germany*  A  Report  delivered  to  the 
third  Class  of^the  French  Institute.  By  Charles  Fillers, 
.  Correspondent  of  this  Class,  Member  of  the  Royal  So^ 
ciety  of  Sciences  at  Gottingen,  Ifc.  Pans,  Tremlett  et 
WUrtz,  1809.     Dulau,  Soho  Square,  8ro. 

M.  VILLERS  remarks,  that  nature  seems  to  have  placed 
•n  immense  barrier  between  the  people  of  the  European  coii-> 
tinent,  and  to  have  divided  them  mto  two  races  of  a  yerj 
different  character  and  temperament.  The  first,  or  Gallic 
race,  occupies  the  South  and  West  from  the  boundary  of 
the  Alps  and  the  Rhine.  The  second,  or  Gerrhanic  race, 
extends  to  the  West  and  the  North  of  the  same  line.  The 
German  race,  whose  geographical  limits  are  extended  from 
the  Adriatic  Gulph,  the  Rbme,  and  the  Northern  Sea,  and 
in  which  the  author  includes  not  only  Denmark,  but  Sweden 
and  Hungary,  is  distinguished  by  a  literature,  which  has  some 
striking  peculiarities  when  compared  to  that  of  the  Gallic 
school.    According  to  M.  Villers^ 

*  the  character  of  this  (Germanic)  literature  bears  a  general . 
resemblance  to  the  character  of  the  nation.  It  is  more  calm, 
more  patient,  more  reflective,  more  disposed  to  submit  to  the 
empire  of  ideas^  than  that  of  Gallic  origin,  which  is  more  lively, 
more  disposed  to  embrace  the  empire  of  realities,  and  to  connect 
them  with  epds  which  it  pursues  with  ardour.' 

The  meaning  of  M.  Villers  in  this  extract  is  not  very  clear, 
nor  do  we  thoroughly  comprehend  what  he  means,  when  he 
says  that  the  German  literature  is  '  more  disposed  to  submit 
to  the  empire  of  ideas/  ^c. 

Wo  entirely  coincide  with  the  author  in  tfainkmg  that  the 
German  literati  display  a  superior  share  of  assiduity,  of  per- 
severance, of  scrupulous  exactnesa,  and  of  minute  attention  in 
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tbeir  philological  labours,  their  antiquarian  researches^  ai|d 
iiistorical  compilations.  But  they  often  attach  too  much 
*  importance  to  trifles ;  and  they  weary  the  attention  by  the 
ifull  formairties  of  their  method,  and  the  dry  manner  in  whict^ 
diej  pursue  their  investigations. '  The  following  remarks  of 
Mr.  Villerj  deserve  attention:  he  says  that  the  Gernian 
scholar 

•  does  not  labour  for  a  court,  nor  for  «  society  modelled  according 
to  its  forms,  whicSi  render  elegance  and  a  refined  taste  essentiaHy 
necessary  to  the  success  of  every  work  of  genius.  Most  of 
the  German  courts  speak  French,  read  French,  and  are  almost 
foreigners  in  their  native  land.  The  German  writer,  therefore, 
finds  his  public  in  ihe  natioii  itself,  which  is  free  and  as  it  were 

^  excluded  from  any  domineering  influence  of  the  courtly  mode. 
The  nation,  or  rather  the  different  nations,  T»rhich  form  the  Ger- 
manic public,  comprehend  an  immense  mass  of  knowledge;  or, 
what  is  the  same  thinor,  a  great  number  of  erudite  and  enlight- 
ened men.  The  literati  of  Germahy  are,  therefore,  judged  by 
their  peers  ;  and  this  judgment  is  performed  with  rigour,  but 

"^  with  sufficient  jut^tice,  by  a  numerous  public,  who  are  qualified 
to  appreciate  tbeir  labours/ 

The  German  literati  are  not  all  heaped  together  m  a  singhs 
capita],  under  the  despotic  sway  of  a  conventional  taste,  o( 
fashionable  opinions,  and  of  a  court,  which  cares  for  nothing 
but  amusement.  The  tribunal  before  which  a  German  writer 
makes  his  appeaiance,  is  scattered  over  a  vast  tract  of 
country,  from  Bern  to  St.  Petersburgh.  He  is,  therefore, 
exempted  from  that  local  spirit,  the  force  of  which  consist! 
in  such  a  vast  concentration  of  in4ividijals. 

'  The  local  spirit  of  one  place,'  says  M.  Villers,  *  is  neatralise4 
by  that  of  otlicrB ;  so  that,  on  one  side,  the  public  judges  with 
sufficient  liberality,  am),  on  the  other,  the  writer  is  rendered 
very  indepenrleot  in  his  labours,  and  is  not  fettered  by  any  infltt- 
ence,  which  i^  foreign  to  bis  studies  oi  his  meditations/ 

Hence  we  believe  that  truth  in  general,  and  more  parti- 
cularly religious  truth  has  st  fairer  bearing  in  Germany,  than 
in  auv  other  part  of  the  world.  The  theological  worlcs,  which 
have  b^en  published  in  Germany,  many  of  which  would  pro- 
bably have  had  to  combat  the  opposition  of  ihe  jittorney 
Generaif  if  they  had  appenr^d  even  in  this  country,  are  alone 
^  striking  proof  of  the  extent,  to  wliich  fi-ee  discussion  has' 
been  carried  by  the  profound  religiMiists  of  the  other  side 'if 
ihfe  Rhine.'  We'have  always* been' bf' opinion',  that  the  rights 
of  rational  discussion  lire  tinlimited  j  and  that  hiiinan  virtue^. 
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IMrhich  we  hold  to  be  coincident  with  human  knowledge,  mutt 
be  impaired,  and  that  human  happiness,  which  is  iiever,  in  anj 
great  degree,  compatible  with  human  ignorance,  must  bt 
abridged,  in  proportion  as  the  rights  of  rational  discumon 
are  circumscribed  by  the  prohibitiotis  either  of  prie;}ts  or 
kings.  When  any  work,  eveil  on  general  politic3  is  published 
in  this  country,  one  of  the  first  considerations  is,  whetlier,  and 
how  far,  it  is  favourable  to  the  measures  of  the  ministry,  or 
the  forms  and  usages  of  the  present  government  f  If  it  be 
opposite  to  the  one  and  a  censure  on  the  other,  the  hue  and 
cry  of  selfish  and  narrow-minded  politicians  is  soon  rabed, 
and  a  large  party,  at  once  inflamed  by  malice  and  made  vin- 
dictive by  fear,  is  soon  combined  to  traduce  the  character  of 
the  work,  and  to  run  down  the  author  like  a  beast  of  prey. 
If  a  theologue  of  solid  Judgment,  of  profound  research,  and 
upright  intentions,  publish  the  result  of  his  honest  deduo-^ 
tions — we  are  sorry  to  remark,  that  neither  bis  intellectual 
penetration,  nor  his  moral  probity  will  conduce  much  to  his 
security  from  the  ferocious  assault  of  a  host  of  bigots,  if  the 
tenets  which  he  promulges,  be  adverse  to  the  professed  creed 
of  the  court,  or  to  the  errors  of  that  system  which  is  the 
object  of  ecclesiatical  emolument.  There  is  a  large  and 
overbearing  host,  who  will  not  stay  to  .consider  whether  what 
the  writer  has  said  be  true  or  false j  but  will,  without  any 
hesitation,  Brand  him  with  every  epithet  of  infamy,  which  th« 
strength,  or  the  impotence  of  malice  can  invent.  This  seems, 
indeed,  to  be  the  natural  consequence  of  connecting  various 
speculative  errors  with  large  and  dazzling  emoluments.  The 
beauty  of  Truth  will  not  readily  be  seen,  jor  if  seen,  will  not 
be  confessed,  where  men  are  bribed  to.  sidmire  and  to  extol 
the  deformity  of  error.  We  seem,  at  present,  and  have,  for. 
some  time,  seemed  to  have  a  great  dread  of  new  and  original 
opinions.  But,  where  free  discussion  is  allowed,  we  do  not 
see  why  any  op/niow5  need  be  an  object  of  dread.  For,  as 
long  as  discussion  is  not  restrained,  nor  intellectual  exertion 
cramped  by  the  dread  of  pains  and  penalties,  those  opinions, 
which  are  false,  must  be  transient ;  and,  will  it  be  argued 
that  those,  which  are  true,  can  be  too  general  or  too  per- 
manent f  To  assert  that  the  real  interests  of  man  and  of 
truth,  are  at  variance^  or  tha^  they  can,  independent  of  the 
factitious  contrivances  of  selfish  politicians,  ever  be  in  oppo- 
sition to  each  other,  seems  to  be  an  insult  to  the  wisdom  and 
the  goodness  of  the  God  of  Truth.  We  might  as  w^ell  assert 
th^^t  the  human  body  can  be  well,  while  it  is  infected  with 
disease,  as  that  the  human  mind  can  be,  as  it  ought,  and  as 
Its  Marker  designed,  while  it  is  a  prey  to  a  complex  variety 
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of  errors  and  delusiooB.  What  health  is  to  the  body,  truth 
is  to  the  soul.  Tnith  is  indeed  the  soul's  healthy  and  with* 
out  truth  it  is  and  must  remain^  in  an  imbecile. aud  morbid 
state. 

The  literati  of  Germany  have  already  procreated,  nurtured, 
and  matured  one  reformation  in  religion,  and,  if  we  do  not 
mistake,  they  will,  ere  long,  give  rise  to  another  of  more 
surprising  magnitude  and  extent.  Tliis  homage  will  be  due 
to  uie  German  literati,  principally  because  they  have  studied 
truth  for  its  own  sake,  without  any  sordid  views  or  sinister 
expitements.  Tlieir  object  seems  to  be  to  promote  the 
intellectuar  progression  of  man,  independent  of  any  particular, 
political  institutions.  Hence,  M.  Villers  well  remarks,  that 
their  writings  have  a  peculiarly  grand  and  mild  character, 
which  may  be  well  indicated  by  the  term,  humanity. 

^  The  literature  of  Germany/  says  M .  Vfllers,  '  has  rather  a 
republican  than  a  monarchicsi  form,  rather  the  air  of  a  foruna 
than  a  court.    But,  ought  it  not  to  be  thus  ?    Does  not  the  bond 
of  the  sciences^  which  embraces  all  ages,  all  countries,  and  all 
'  ranks,  cause  social  inequalities  to  vanish  }    Even  the  expression 
oi  \he  Republic  oi  Letteri^  is  so  hallowed  by, established  uae» 
th^t  those  princes,  who  are  most  jealous  of  their  power,  hare 
heardf  and  have  repeated  it  without  repugnance.    No  prepon* 
deraace  of  one  place  over  another,  is  even  possible  in  the  lettered . 
republics  of  Germany.    There  is  no  concentration  of  individuals, 
wnich  can  obscure  the  rest.    There  is  no  point,  in  which  any 
assemblage  of  talents  can  shine  with  such  a  transcendant  splen* 
dour  as  that  which  is  thrown  round  the  National  Institute  of 
France.    The  four  classes  of  the  National  Institute  of  Germany 
are  dispersed  over  thctiwhole  nation.    We  find  its  members  id 
the  smallest  schools  of.  villages,  which  do  not  contain  more  than 
two  thousand  inhabitants,  in  the  parsonage-houses  of  the  country, 
in  the  public  universities,  and  in  the  academies  of  individnnls. 
Here  an  .illustrious  critic  resides  in  a  little  town,  there  a  great 
asjironomer  is  passjng  his  life  in  a  sequestered  village.    If  taste, 
according  to  our  acceptation  of  the  term,  thus  preserves  no 
regular  nor  fixed  standard,  still  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of 
free  and  original  opinions.    We  find  one  opinion  energetically 
combating  another :  and  it  is  this  shock  which  often  elicits  an 
unexpected  blaze  of  light.'  * 

M.  Villers  now  proceeds  to  exhibit  a  brief  but  able  sketch 
of  the  principal  works  of  the  German  writers  in  those  branches 
of  literature  which  are  designated  in  bis  title^  The  limits, 
which  he  prescribed  to  himself,  would  not  indeed  permit  this 
to  be  much  more  than  a  catal(^uje  rahonnee  of  authors  and 
books. 
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The  literature  of  Rome  has,  for  somp  time^been  studied 
with  less  avidity  in  Germany  than  that  of  Greece.  But  still 
no  less  than  four  complete  sets,  or  bodies,  of  the  Latin  authors 
aire  at  this  moment  publishing  in  Germany.  The  first, 
*  Corpus  Scriptorum  Latinorum,*  is  printing  by  M.  Qoeschen 
of  Leipzig,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Eichstadt^  a  professor. 
in  the  university  of  Jena.  A  second  body  of  the  same  authors 
is  printing  by  Degen  at  Vienna ;  a  third  at  Erfurth,  and  a 
fourth  at  Goettingen,  under  the  superintendance  of  Ruperti. 
But  the  progress  of  the  last  mentioned  edition,  is  said  to  have 
been  suspended  by  the  operation  of  this  most  unforturiate 
war. 

Chr.  Dan.  Beckius  is  publishing  a  complete  edition  of  the 
works  of  Cicero;  the  fifth  volume  of  which  has  already  ap- 
peared. Professor  Spalding,  of  Berlin,  has  published  the 
third  voltime  of  his  admirable  edition  of  Quintilian.  The 
last  volume  of  the  Seneca  of  Ruhkopf,  has  issued  from  the 
press  of  Weidman  at  Leipzig.  M.  C.  G,  Erfurdt,  master  of 
the  academy  of  Merseburg,  has  completed  the  edition  of 
Ammianus  Mafcellinus,  which  was  projected  by  Wagner* 
This  work  is  in  three  volumes  large  octavo,  and  contains 
various  readings,  notes,  tables,  and  biographical  details.  M. 
Pirofessor  Schneider  of  Francfort,  on  the  Oder,  author  of 
the  admirable  Greek  and  German  Lexicon,  has  published  an 
incomparable  edition  of  Vitruvius,  in  four  v61um.es,  the  first 
of  which  contains  the  text,  and  the  following  the  notes,  eluci- 
d^ations,  and  tables. 

The  author,  well  remarks  that  the  first  years  of  the  present  > 
century  were  signalized  in  the  annals  of  Hellenism,  by  two 
editions  of  Horner^  one  by  Heyne  in  1802,  and  the  other  by 
Wolf  in  1 804.  Professor  Heinrich  of  Kiel,  has  undertaken 
to.  publish  a  new  edition  of  Hesiod,  which,  it  is  supposed, 
will  be  greatly  superior  to  all  which  have  preceded  it,  in  cri* 
ticbl  acumen  and  profound  research.  Schutz's  edition  of. 
iSschylus  has  been  republished,  for  the  thir^'time,  with  addi- 
tions and  corrections.  The  fifth  volume  of'fte  Sophocles  of 
M.  Erfurdt  appeared  in  1808.  M.  Em.  Zimmerman  pub- 
lished at  Francfort  in  1808,  the  three  first  volumes  of  a  new 
edition  of  Euripides.  These  thi^e  volumes  contain  only  the 
text  of  the  author,  and  the  Latin  version.  Another  edition 
of  this  pathetic  tragedian  is  promised  by  M.  MalthisB.  The 
third  and  last  volume  of  the  Aristophanes  of  Invernizzi,  VfZB 
published  at  Leipzig  in  1808 ;  but  the  same  author  will  soon 
be  edited  by  Schutz.  This  edition  will  contain  the  notes  of 
Kuster,  Brunck,  See.  &c.  with  copious  indexes,  &c.  The 
iburd  volume  of  the  critical  edition  of  Diodorus  Siculus^  by 
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M.  Eichstaedty  has  lately  issued  from  the  press.  Professor 
Creutzer  of  Heidelburg^  has  published  a  valuable  collection 
of  the  Greek  historians  auterior  to  Herodotus.  Different 
dialogues  of  Plato  have  been  published  by  Heindorf,  (3  vols. 
Berlin,  1806)  by  Buchling,  (Halle,  1804)  by  Ast,  (Jena,  1804) 
by  Stutzman,  (ferlangen,  1803.)  Professor  Booeckh  of  Hei* 
delburgh,  has  supported  the  opinion  of  Wolf  and  Schlejer* 
macher,  that  the  Minos  is  falsely  ascribed  to  Plato. 
•  M.  Fred.  Schlegel  published  at  Heidelburg,  in  1808,  a 
very  curious  work  *  On  the  Language  and  Opinions  of  the 
Indians ;'  in  the  first  book  of  which  he  has  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  there  is  a  close  connection  between  the  Sanscrit  aod 
the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Persians  and  the  Germans.  This  work  is  one  of  those 
which,  from  the  sii^Iarity  of  its  opinions,  will  cause-  peofjle 
to  think,  and  will  help  to  ebcit  tr^th  by  the  conflicts  of  con- 
troversy. 

The  literati  of  Germany  have,  of  late,  acquired  great  re- 
nown in  archaeological  and  mythological  researches.  M» 
Tillers  thinks  tliat  they  are  in  the  way  to  make  some  fine 
mythological  discoveries.  The  author  mentions  three  publi- 
cations which,  he  thinks  if  we  were  living  in  a  calmer  period, 
when  the  public  mind  was  less  absorbed  with  the  political 
4estiny  of  Europe,  would  excite  a  vivid  interest.  Tliese 
works  are—: 

*  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Humanity^  by  M.  J.  J.  Stn?r 
JVi^n,  Nuremb.  1 808,  1  vol.  8vo/  '  Ideas  on  a  general  Mytho- 
logy of  the  Ancient  World,  by  M.  J.  J.  Wagner,  Profesior  at 
Wurtzburg,  Fi»ancfort,  1808,  I  vol.  Svo/  *  First  Charts  of  His- 
lory,<^r  general  Mythology,  by  M.  J.  A.  Kanne,  Bayreuth,  1808^ 
in  1  vol.  8vo/   . 

In  the  two  first  works,  the  authors  pursue  the  method  of 
biMorical,  au(i^^  ir^  the  last  M.  Kanne  follows  that  of  philo- 
logical, and  etyoy^logical  research,  to  ascend  to  the  primitive 
•ource  of  the  faT>ulous  relations  of  antiquity. 

M.  C.  D.  Beck  is  publishing, 

*  Introductio  in  historiam  artis  et  monumentonim  atque  ^)e*» 
rum  antiq.  populorum  veterum/  imprim.  Graecorum  et  Roma^ 
Dorum/ 

The  history  of  the  Crusades  has  acquh-ed  new  interest  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  treated  by  M.  Wilkcn,  4 
professor  m  the  university  of  Heidelburg.      The  intimate 
acquaintance  of  this  writer  with  the  literature  of  the  £a»t/ 
gives  him  an  advantage  over  those,  who  hj^ve  not  had  acceai 
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to  this  source  of  information  in  their  acceunts  of  tb«se 
memorable  wars.  The  first  volume  of  this  history  of  the 
Crusades  exhibits  the  details  of  the  first  expedition.  Another 
author,  M.  Hacken^  has  undertaken  a  history  of  the  Hoty 
WarS;  the  first  volume  of  which  has  appeared,  and  is  said  to 
be  an  euiroated  composition. 

M.  Kotzebue,  who  has  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer  of 
playSf  of  romances^  and  travels,  is  said  to  have  been  lately 
MTooingy  and  according  to  M.  Villers,  successfully  wooing,  the 
historic  muse.  Residing  for  the  last  five  years  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  he  has  been  collecting  materials  for  ^  the  Ancient 
History  of  Prussia/  Four  volumes  of  this  work  have  already 
appeared.  They  were  published  at  Riga  in  1808.  The 
author  has  commenced  his  history  ia  the  most  remote  period, 
or  what  may  be  called,  the  fabulous  epoch  of  the  Prussian 
annals,  before  the  commerce  in  amber  had  caused  even  the 
existence  of  the  country  to  be  suspected  by  the  nations  of 
the  south.  .  We  are  inforhied  that  a  singular  piece  of  good 
fortune  has  rendered  M.  Kotzebue  the  possessor  of  such  a 
J  treasure  of  ancient  documents,  as  few  historians  can  boast* 

The  ^cret  archives  of  the  Teutonic  order  have  been  thrown 
open  to  his  inspection,  and  he  has  been  admitted  into  the 
recesses  of  a  sanctuary,  which  has  never  been  explored. 
M.  Professor  Sartorius  of  Goettii^en,  published' in  1808,  the 
third  volume  of  his  history  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  whick 
carries  it  to  the  year  166®^  where  the  author  fixes  the  epodi: 
of  the  last  public  act  of  tiiis  celebrated  confederation.  M« 
Ruhs  has  completed  the  history  of  Sweden  in  three  volumes 
octavo ;  and  a  new  history  of  Hungary  has  been  undertaken 
by  Dr.  Fessler.  The  history  of  the  Tyrol,  which  is  very 
interesting  during  the  middle  ages,  and  connected  with  that  of 
the  other  European  states,  has  been  written  by  the  Baron  de 
Horroayr. 

Ecclesiastical  historians  abound  more  in  Germany  than  in 
any  other  country  in  Europe.  Among  those  of  the  present 
period,  the  names  of  Tschirner,  Henke,  Plank,  Schmidt, 
Marheinecke,  deserve  a  conspicuous  place.  A  species  of  his- 
tory, which  was  almost  entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients,  ha« 
leen  cultivated  with  great  ardiour  and  equal  success,  by  the 
writers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine.  We  shall  at  present 
xnention  only  one  of  the  literary  hidtories,  which  the  authors 
of  Germany  have  published,  or  are  publishing.  This  is  the 
General  History  of  Literature,  by  the  illustrious  Eichhom ; 
the  fifth  volume  of  which  was  published  in  1807.  This  great 
scholar  formed  the  idea,  and  for  a  time  superintended  the 
execution  of  a  mo9t  comprehensive  history  of  the  sciences 
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and  the  arts,  from  their  origm  to  the  end  of  the  eighteendi 
century.  Near  fifty  volumes  of  this  immense  woric  have 
already  appeared. 

This/  *  Coup  d'oeilf*  i^c.  of  M.  Villers  is  a  very  jadicioos, 
spirited^  and  erudite  sketch  of  the  present  state  of  ancient 
and  historical  literature  in  Germiuiy. 


Art.  XIL — Histoire  des  Inquisitions,  t(c. 

History  of  the  Inquisitions^    By  Joseph  Lavallie,  Sfc.  Sfc. 

(Concluded  from  the  last  Appendix.) 

WE  have  dwelt  to  so  great  a  length  on  the  former  divifflom 
of  this  work,  that  our  remarks  on  the  remainder  may  be  co»- 
fined  to  a  much  narrower  space.  The  work,  as  we  have  be- 
fore remarked,  is  little  more  than  a  compilation  from  former 
ones  of  DO  very  rar^  occurrence.  The  hbtorical  aketeh  6f 
the  rbe  and  progress  of  the  ib<}uirition  contained  in  dat 
division  which  we  have  already  noticed,  is  executed  in  a  livdy 
and' animated  style,  and  accompimied  by  occasionally  just  and 
philosophical  reflections  which  induced  us  tn  pay  it  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  attention,  and  more  than  from  any  or^ina* 
lity  of  matter  or  great  importance  of  remark,  it  may  have 
-seemed  to  deserve  the  fault  M.  Lavallie  has,  in  commoti 
with  many  of  the  French  historians.  Afbr  giving  in  Us 
introduction  a  general  reference  to  the  authorities  he  has  con- 
sulted (sind  which  are  in  themselves  no  authorities  at  ail,  ex- 
cept as  they  are  backed  and  supported  by  other  docum^ics) 
he  dispenses  altogether  with  the  duty  of  making  particular 
references ;  and  for  any  thing  more  than  the  mame  'History' 
on  the  title-page,  and  the  pledge  thereby  given  for  the  authoi's 
fidelity,  the  general  reader  may  penise  witih  equal  confidence 
the  authentic  memoirs  of  Tom  Thumb,  or  Jack  the  Giant 
Killer.  Voltaire  adopted— perhaps  he  introduced  among^lus 
countrymen— -this  same  pernicious  habit ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  no  man  can-  take  up  his  most  sensible,  acut^, 
and  entertaining  sketches  of  history  without  perpetual;  ask- 
ing himself  the  painful  question,  *  How  am  1  to  know  thit 
this  is  true  P  This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  Voltaire^ 
facts  have  in  general  stood  the  test  of  inquiry,  equally  vrdl 
with  those  recorded  by  more  scrupulously  systematic  histo- 
rians ;  and  this  loose  manner  of  writing  has  at  least  in  this 
instance  thrown  a  shade  of  discredit  over  all  his  compositions 
which  they  are  far  from  deserving.   But  theprecedeot  is  »  ret/ 
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dangerous  one,  and  liable  to  be  greatly  abused^  particularly 
by  writers  of  lively  and  enthusiastic  minds.  It,  therefore, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  nor  too  repeatedly  discouraged,  by  the 
sentence  of  criticism. 

M.  Lavallee,  in  the  following  part  of  his  work,  enters  on 
a  description  of  the  inquisition,  its  laws,  its  course  of  pro-* 
ceeding,  its  modes  of  execution,  diversified  with  a  number  - 
of  historical  anecdotes  respecting  persons  who  have  become 
its  victims— -but  there  is  so  very  small  a  portion  of  all  tiiis,  if 
any  thing  at  all,  that  has  not  been  repeated  over  and  over 
again  by  all  preceding  writers  on  the  same  subject;,  that  we 
find  little  reason  to  regret  the  obligation  which  we  have  stated 
ourselves  to  lie  under,  of  giving  no  more  than  a  general  ab- 
stract of  contents  in  our  account  of  it. 

The  sixth  book  (the  concluding  one  of  the  first  volume) 
gives  us  a  particular  survey  of  the  laws  and  ordinances, 
the  prisons,  the  tortures,  and  tbe  auto  de  f^s,  and  the  generiil 
and  fundamental  principles,  of  the  inquisition  and  its  officers. 
The  seventh  introduces  us,  in  an  extract  from  the  work  of 
Tyrard,  a  French  traveller  (of  what  time  we  are  not  informed) 
to  die  inquisition  at  Goa,  and  points  out  some  slight  differ- 
ences in  Its  establishment  from  &e  general  rules  of  the  Euro- 
pean institutions.  The  histories  of  some  individual  sufferers 
are  then  brought  forward,  and  continued  through  that  and  the 
succeeding  book. 

The  ninth  book  presents  a  sketch  of  the  influence,  real  as 
well  as  imaginary,  of  the  inquisition  over  the  manners,  civil 
and  religious  habits,  and  literature,  of  the  Spanish  nation. 
This  is  only  a  repetition,  accompanied  by  some  more  parti- 
cular instances,  of  the  observations  made  by  our  author  in  a 
former  part  of  lus  work,  and  mentioned  by  us  in  our  laist 
Appendix.  The  constant  persecution  of  enlightened  men, 
and  opposition  to  the  advances  of  knowledge  aixi  philosophy, 
which  the  annals  of  the  inquiution  exhibit,  are  theq  parti- 
culariaDed  ;  and,  whatever  may  have  been  'die  declii|e  of  its 
|K>wer  during  die  last  century  in  other  respects,  it  is  in  this 
important  point  that  we  must  confess,  even  to  the  latest  mo- 
ments of  Its  existence,  its  incalculably  baneful  influence ;  an 
influence,  the  evils  of  which  will  be  felt  through  ages  yet  to 
come,  not  by  Spain  only,  but  by  the  nations  of  Europe  who 
were  never  visited  by  its  immediate  plague ;  since  it  is  to 
that  iatal  influence  that  Buonaparte  owes  all  the  progress 
he  has  made  in  the  subjugation  of  Spain,  and  to  which  Europe 
has  to  look  for  the  disappointment  she  has  hitherto  experi- 
enced in  all  her  hbpes  of  deliverance  through  the  agency  of 
Spanish  fortitude  anid  independence. 
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It  may  not  be  fore^  to  oar  purpose  to  consider  how  h^ 
the  condition  of  Spain,  supposing  it  ultimately  subdued  \tf 
the  armies  of  Buonaparte,  is  likely  to  be  improved  by  hvaf 
hodsted  measure,  the  abolition  of  the  inquisition  ;  and,  greaf 
and  glorious  as  this  event  would  have  been  if  brought  at>out 
by  the  course  of  time  and  the  progress  of  science,  we  cw 
hardly  conceive  how  the  most  wroog-headed  admirer,  or  the 
most  interested  worshipper  of  this  favourite  of  fortune  can 
ml  present  find  any  real  ground,  either  of  flattery  or  felici- 
tation in  its  accomplishment.     A  new  and  vigorous  govers- 
ment  which  has  succeeded  in  effectually  shackling  the  freedom 
of  the  press  throughout  the  nations  of  the  continent,  even 
those  in  which  it  appeared  but  five  years  ago  to  be  movff 
firmly  established,  cannot,  by  the  most  enthusiastic  optimist^ 
be  regarded  as  a  desirable  substitute  for  an  institution  whicii, 
equally  hostile  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  in  its  Pfhi- 
ciple,  was,  nevertheless,  already  oppressed  with  the  infirmities 
or  age,  and  gradually,  but  certainly,  advancing  tows^ds  its 
decay  and  dissolution*    I'he  most  resolute ;  or,  (since  tliere 
is  as  much  of  bigotry  in  philosophy  as  in  religion)  the  «iost 
higottcd,  enemy  of  priestcraft  will  hardly  with  his   senses 
STOut  him  affirm,  that  there  is  more  danger  from  reiigioiis 
than  from  political  servitude,  supposing  the  measure  of  that 
servitude  to  be  equah     But  what  comparison  can  be  pos^ 
mbly  Instituted  between  the  despptism  of  a  civil  power  whicii 
has  spread  its  baneful  influence^  over  thousands  of  leagues^ 
and  is  supported  by  millions  of  armed  men  ready  to  execute' 
all  its  most  arbitrary  and  all  its  most  capricious  injunctioiuiy 
#md  the  tyranny  of  a  church,  already  deprived  of  every  ve^ 
tige  of  its  temporal  dominion,  the  mere  piiantom  of  what  if 
^as  in  its  days  of  pride  and  power,  still  indeed  inimical^ 
because  constitutionally  so,  to  the  progress  of  intellectual 
freedom,  still  supported  in  some  remote  corners  of  the  earth 
by  the  perishable  influence  of  habit,  but  incapable  not  only 
of  retrieving  what  it  bad  lost,  but  even  of  retaining  long  what 
it  still  possessed  among  the  shreds  and  remnants  of  its  old 
authority?     Such  is  the  relative  picture  of   the  empire  of 
France  compared  with   that  of  Kome.     Is  it  possible  for 
any  one,  unbribed  by  the  conqueror,  to  assert  that  tbe  tyranny 
of  Buonaparte  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  grand  inquisitor  i 

What  feature  is  there,  in  the  picture  of  the  inquisition,  as 
drawn  by  M .  LavalI6e,  that  does  not  apply  to  the  tyranny  of 
the  CWc  Napoleon,  yet  more  forcibly  than  it  could  have 
done  to  tbe  mquisition,  even  in  the  meridian  hour  of  it& 
influence  over  the  minds  and  consciiences  of  men  i 
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«  Elevating  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  progreat  of  relifriW 
mmd  Mcience  ;  *  stifling  in  men's  minds  the  sentiments  of  nature^ 
of  honour,  of  probity;  making  k  duty  of  the  informer^s  trade  ; 
caressin^^  calumny  ;  calling  that,  virtue,  which  every  where  else 
is  considered  in  the  light  of  a  crime  ;  by  its  hypocritical  prac- 
tices, its  original  ignorance,  its  constant  ab<»urHity,  its  inTincihIe  • 
SrejudiceSy  working  the  destruction  of  commerce,  arts,  and'  in« 
ustry,  among  all  the  nations  over^  which  its  banefVil  influence 
extended ;  altering  the  very  characters  of  the  people,  enchaining  - 
their  governments,  and  bringing  down  their  ruin/ 

Was  there  no  'secret  monitor' to  inform  M.  Laf^ll^, 
ivhile  paying  the  most  slavish  incense  to  '  the  greatest  Of  he-  * 
roea*  m  representing  the  abolition  of  the  inquisition  in  Spain 
as  '  a  benefit  to  the  human  race  of  this  transcendent  magni«  • 
tude  as  it  was  reserved  for  him  alone  to  cqnfer,'  that  his  over*  • 
charged  picture  of  the  monster  suppressed  by  his  agency,  aild 
in  conformity  to  the  demanda  of  his  momentary  iptereat^  ia 
die  true  and  actual  resemblance  of  that  which  he  hat  sobati* 
tuted  m  its  place?    But  M.  Iiavall£e  asserts  that  the  in^ai«  ' 
aition  which  Buonaparte  crushed  in  Spain^  was  the  identictei  > 
inqaisMon  which  we  have  aeen  in  ihe  plemtode  of  its  pdren 
assuming  a  privilege  beyond  the  laws,  and  controulii]^  the 
opefatioQa  of'  prinCea  and  stateuuea. 

'  I  have  inserted  at  the  end  of  my  work,'  he  say%  '  a  traii:b'* 
laiiori  of  certain  inquisitorial  processes,  made  from  the  originals  - 
in  ttie '  palace  of  the  inquisition;    /  preamf  ^kem  *n  ^secct  in  • 
jfiiti/icMm  of  what  I  kioe  cfttm  advanced  t»  the  cmoM  ^  thm 
hiitiMy,  that  this  inititutiim  wa$  not  fallen  into  dewttwie  in  Spaiih'* 
OMmmc  harot  takennpon  them^  to  a$tert;  since  oar  of  these  pro- 
cams  .beam  date  1006  ;  an4  if  any  one  will  give  himself  the 
titaible^to  compare,  it  with  those  of  a  much  ippre.  ancient  date, 
by  which  it  is  preceded  in  this  same  collection,  he  will  find  that 
the  spirit  of  this  institution,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  was  the 
sa^ne  iriththat  which  animated  it  in  the  fifteenth  and  sitteenth/  ■ 

••'*■''*  PaSFACB.       •  '• 

We  thank  M.  Lavall^e  niost  sincerely  for  this  one  act  of 
candour  and  impartiality ;  and,  after  perusing  very  attentively 
the  pieces  to  which  he  refers  us,  wUl  afiKrm  that  it  is  impoa- 
sible  for  the  greatert  enemy  of  Buonaparte,  sitting  down  wit^i 
the  intention  of  studiously  disparaciog  th^  m^gnitufle  of  tbia 
'fittest  of  benefits  to  humanitj,  tp  do  it  piore e^qtuaJ^y 
tittn  M«  Lavall^e  has  himself  done  by  the  proflucti^o  oC  W- 
'{Meoesjuatificativesi'  Persuaded  aa  we  were  that  the  m$i\^  of; 
tlni  eamted  act  of  magnanimiiy  would,  uffiu^  inveatigapoo,  \ 
be  found  very  insignificant,'  we  wore  yet  fer  from  expecting^, 
in  a.  work  written  expretsfyifor  the  puorpoaeipf  magnifying, 
those  merits.aad  aliDQat»ld«ify)ffy;:  th^  author  of  ibafp^  tq  Jm 
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.  A  d!i*ect  aioA  positive  proof  of  their  irofr^^ifttiioAl 
repeat,  then,  with  the  mo^t  perfect  confktimce,  Afti iHi 
lisDing  the  iiKj^uisition,  Buonaparte  h-ati  abdiiaherf  iin  MHtv 
of  which  (in  its  judicial  capacity)  litt(e  besides  thte  m^re^fofiB 
jeofsined^and  that  the  little  which  did  retnslih  was  not  tK> 
be  compared,  citlier  ill  actual  severity,  or  ih  injuridtts  cdtw 
•eqiieiiceai  to  some  stilt  existiug  remoaiitd  of  ancient  igVK>r- 
•Qce  aad  auperstitioo  in  the  most  free  and  enlightened 
nations  of  Europe, 

.M.  lAYali^,  it  cavinot  be  doubted^  bad  the  choice  o( 
ift^fiion  from  among  the  records  depobited  in  fhe  palade  of 
thft  AnOHi^itioD  \  and  he  has  accordingly  selected  two  tos(snce» 
in  whif;b  its  authority^  has  beennexerted  diMing  the  uioeteenth 
century^ 

Tbq  first  is  entitled/ 

^  fWMKdttte  of  the  Proculeor  fiioil  of  Ae  inquisition  «gai«st 
Josspk  Ortis>  co0k  of  tb«  senioary  of  PaWncia»  listitoted  al 
the  paboe  of  tJke  inmaisitioii  at  V^Uadotid^  the  SOth  of  Aug«st» 

The  ttocuaatida  «|$aifi8t  hi»,  which  is  kfly  nmde  o«t  hf 
evi<tenMj  is  thai 

« within  the  above-inenttoued  semintiy-r  he  has  d^aiwl  i1bb| 
tbera  h  no  he tt,  and  thst»  ^r  bi#  ika4|,  tf»  ««cift  tkat  eaa 
happon  to  him  is  that  he  may  hooaasA  a  prey  m,t\^  ^^^r-^baX 
•  ba  pawylad  in  facMtaf  the  same  diic9un^»  \%  wjit^.ff  the 
vhich  ttfcre  a^a^s  bin^  byr  o^a  of  j^e  semuMb* 


Sev^hkf  of  the  isitatanaes,  in  their  eitfnmniiian  to  < 
fMme4  ^th  att  poMibte  aiceation  to  tbe*  intefeMs  mf 
acciAsed  person^  add  that,  In  perfect  t6brii£tj,''$bti6itt  it^ftf^ 
occaaions^  he  repeated  these  and  othter  aiotihlr  diedihttimia 
of  hiab^ef— as  tliat 

'  there  h  neither  God  nor  derti  I'—^hat  ^  man  dies  the  death 
of  a  dog«  and  diare  is  an  end  of  .t)oth  together/  te.  te. 

Now,  i^  tbe  S|Hrit  of  tnedsm  pUloaophy  and  i 
%  man  may  aq^*«-What  is  those  in  ali  this  that  should  ] 
dbe  6ff6Met  lo  temporal  pmriUboieirt  f  Aae  not  tfansai  nrilN 
tetf  cmirely  belweien  God  and  hia  oonaeienta,  n  ith  iihiili  mm 
hnmnn  Iribnnal  fais  any  right  of  imerferentanwhalaves  ^.  ip- 
answer  toaiteh  c|iie0lioi«»  W-  ihese^  itttiaf  be  olboerteiit  tlseK 
l^Aitors  of  r^  enl^htenadand  Uhenirniads,.aad;is  tiawa 
end  pfaaM  of  asndi  liiore  iUii.minetioiiihnn  Spknn  evcniin  ilin. 
nineteenth  €enCnry,^hafe  held  tbat>  whateirer  liberty  of  mphdom 
mejr  he  allowed  in-men^  tbeUb^r^ef  tiqKmngthatewiomi 
m  pnbUc^  wten  it  foee  te  itiifeejtlhe^ffodi  of  all  lefeneM 
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i  #igbc  wt  these  irfiiioaophers  would  nU^est  it  to  be<     But'^^ 

I  '  «« lenife  thi^  digfeMoo^  and  leard  wmit  beeame  of  the  vlc^iii 

I  of  inquisitorial  tyrannj.     Doubtless,  our  rea^rs  bavif.  already 

I  wca-keri  thetoselved  up  to  a  state  of  the  utmost  liarrbr^>;to  the 

I  .    lorUit6s  of  am  unfathomable   dungeon,  and  the  coiiclu<lm{$ 

I  apeetacle  of  an  auto  da  f6.     Let  us  attend,  therefore,  to  th^ 

I  -  retDainder  of  this  aTVftil  proce^.     In  the  ftrsi  place  a  retuioH 

of  the  evidence  is  demanded,  not  bj  the  offender  who  has  not 

I  y^i  heard,   Qudicially  at  least)  of  any  process  commenced 

I  against  him  ;  but  by  the  Very  tribunal  under  the  direction  of 

I  which  it  has  been  taken.    Then  follows  the  *  theological  cen* 

I  mtty  in  which  the  several  opinions  advanced   by  Maste# 

Ortia  are  scrupulously  examined  and  weighed,  with  so  Kttte 

€ff  bigotry  or  prejudice,  that  it  is  really  surprising  tb  discover 

with  what  candour  and  moderation  an  inquisitor  is  able  to 

i    *  argue.    Not  a  word  about  the  eternal  torments  of  hellj  or 

the  preparatory  roasting  of  an  auto  da  f(6.     But  the  oioift 

heinous  of  all  this  poor  atheistical  cook's  dectarattons^  tii. 

<  'that  there  is  no  God,'  is  calmly  treated  as  '  a  most  mopstroas^ 
heretical,  and  scandalous  doctdne,  implying  the  dei^a)  of  afi 
revelatton,  and  a  contradiction  to  all  traditions  ^iviftfe  atid  huw 
MMln/'     ^     V         ■  • 

TV  piece  concludes  by^  the  Ibllowiog  declaratioli ; 

«  We  judge  that  he  has  pubTlshe*  these  doclviif^wfth  a  tee* 
desire  that  they  might  prove  true,  which  rendeiPs  htm'hiex^us^ 
abley  alnd  that,  conibrmabVy  to  the  laws,  hemvst  be  puntSked  in 
«Q€h  manned  as  if  he  achiallj  believed  iheai,  hanring  affirmed 
a«d  rtpeaisd  t  hen  with  oosfidchee^  in  spile  of  the  FemonstnoK^ 
that  have  been  made  to  him,  Such  is  our  opiaion,  v^fbich  iltFe 
sign  in  our  house  of  St.  Francis  of  Valladolid^  this  ipth  of  Nov. 
1807/ 

The  neit  step,  pursuant  to  this  censure,  (which,  It  may  be 
observed  by  the  #ay,  U,  as  well  as  all  the  previous  pioceed- 
ings,  completely  public,  so  that  the  accused  person,  beit^  at 
perfect  liberty  aA  the  tiine,  thight,  if  under  any  fear  of  con- 
sequences, provide  at  his  leisure  for  fiight  or  ooncealmont.) 
The  next  step,  is  an  inquiry  concerning  the  then  residence  of 
the  said  Ortiz — not  a  warrant  to  apprehend  him — D»*-«inplj 
an  tft^ttfy^,  the  res^t  of  whkh  b  to"  ht  eominMinieifted  itetaiitlj 
to  the  holy  office.  This  writ  of  inquify,  to6^  k  dated  fWe 
Mtfi  6f  October,  1908,  thit  is,  a  year  subseqaiM  lo*  tK^ 
date  oT  the  ceiisnre,  and  more  than  tt»o  since  tfab  instilotioii 
of  the  <!>r}git^a)  {>roc^8s.  By  the  last  piece  in  tfiia  cuiiot^ 
document,  whTch  may  be  called  the  rr^iint  to  the  mri$,  im 
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Jenin  fti  Ui9t  lliat  Octix  liad  taken  advantage  of  the  delay  smd 
mrBing  sa  amply  afforded  bim,  that  be  bad---{perhi|p5  on 
being  drmafrooi  bo  former  abode  with  the  (Usgrace  which 
ai  the  ver^  Uati  his  crime  richly  merited)  assumed  a  false 
name^  and  entered  into  another  ecclesiastical  society  in  his 
former  capacity,  in  which  capacity  he  had  actually. cSeparted 
this  life  in  peace  and  ^uielness^  about  two  yean  before,  ikat 
is  (very  probably)  previous  to  tbe  commencement  of  the  pro- 
cess against  him  ; — ^so  that  it  appears,  upon  the  whole  of  this 
document  taken  together^  that  it  was  little  more  than  a  mock 
process  carried  on  for  the  sole  purpose  of  shewing  to  the 
people  that  the  functions  of  the  inquisition  were  not  ab^ 
solutely  extinct,  but  might  be  resumed  at  pleasure,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  proves  tbe  utter  improbability  of  their  ever  being 
resumed  for  any  more  effective  purposes.  Now  let  us  ask 
any  worthy  protestant  divine  who  starts  at  the  bare  imagM)*- 
tion  of  a  Uomish  inquisition,  which  is  the  most  terribk 
tribunal,  that  which  instituted  the  above  process  against  a 
dead  man,  who,  during  his  life  had  been  notorious  for  pirt>* 
lisbing  doctrines  directly  blasphemous  and  atheistical  ?— <« 
that  which,  lately,  deprived  an  aged  and  respectable  clergy- 
man  of  his  benefice,  and  together  with  it,  of  all  means  of 
subsistence  for  himself  and  his  family  on  account  of  the 
indiscreet  promulgation,  of  some  speculative  points  of  the- 
ology, wholly  immaterial  with  respect  to  the  grand  funda- 
mental truths  of  revealed  religion,  the  existence  of  God,  and 
of  «  future  state  of  rewards  and  panishments  ? 

With  tbe  '  Inqtdsitio  post  moHem'  of  Master  JoMph 
Ortiz,  the  cook,  and  an  '  htqtmitio  nm€  Infukiiiame*  of  Dob 
Pedro  Gasca,  the  captain,  whfcfi  we  have  not  room  to  notice, 
closes  the  list  of  M.  La  valine's  proofs:  and  we  ahaH  here 
close  his  volume  and  our  comments. 
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HISTORY." 

-  W  bis  '  Historical  Surrey  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Antiqnities.of 
France^'  Mr.  Whittington  has  proved  that  tb«  churches  of  France 
excel  thoKc  of  this  country  in  richness  of  architectural  deco- 
ration. Mr.  W.  has  made  some  deduction  from  the,^robabittty 
that  the  pointed  arch  had. its  origin  in  England  ;  and  has  abaqit 
proved  that  France  is  not  indebted  to  us  for  her  Gothic  style.  In 
the  f«  Historic  Aniccdotes  and  Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Leg islatire 
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tJfiioD  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland/  we  find  sufficite. 
eWdence  of  the  talents  of  the  writer  to  make  us  wish  for  the 
completion  of  his  design.  Edmonston's  '  View  of  the  ancient  and 
present.  State  of  the  Zetland  Islands/  contains  »n  ample  fund  ti£ 
information  respecting  that  remote  but  interesting' part  of  the 
Briiish  empire.  Lamlt's  ^  Description  of  the  Feroe  Islands;' 
comprehends  every  particular  that  can  be  desired  relative  ta 
their  situation,  climate,  and  productions,  and  to  the  mannera 
aod  customs  of  the  inhabitants. 

BIOGRAPHY. 
The  meagre  account  of  his  own  life,  which  Peter  Daniel  Huet, 
the  learned  author  of  the  Demonstratio  Evaiigelica,  wrote  ill 
Latin,  has  been  rendered  into  elegant  English  by  Dr.  Aikin, 
who  has  supplied  the  defects  of  the  originat  work  by  a  rich  coU 
lection  of  notes,  which  contain  much  literary  information  rela* 
tive  to  the  bishop  of  Avranches  and  Ilia  contemporaries.  The 
Life  of  Fenelon,  by  Baus^et,  which  has  been  tmnslated  by  Mr. 
Mudfbrd,  is  rather  proHx  and  tedious^  and  the  .author  daea-mit' 
seem  to  hate  known  how  .to  malie  the  beat  tise  of  his  malemU. 
The  matern^^,  however,  which  he  baa  amassed,  rather  than  dir 
gested,  cannot  but  be  of  considerable  value,  from  their  relation  to 
a«kan  of  superior  moral  and- intellectual  endowments,  whose  ge-  / 

nius  was  equalled  only  hy,  his  disinteresfedness  and  his  probity, 
and  who  will  alwaya  be  reckoned  one  of  the  most  resplendent 
characters  in  -the  age  of  Louis  XlVth.  and  one  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  the  Gallicanxrhurch.  <  The  Life  of  Admiral  Lord 
Nelson/  by  Messrs.  Clarke  and  M'Arlhur,  is  a  sumptuotis  work  in 
point  of  typographical  execution,  and  though  the  materitis might 
have  been  improved  by  a  more  lucid  method,  or  mor^judieioiu 
compression,  yet  as  they  are  undoubtedly  authentic,  and  an  they 
relate  to  one  of  the  greatest  oharactera  in  the  naval  aimaJs  of  thia 
country,  we  are  not  disposed  to  make  the  want  of  lilerwry  skill 
in  the  x^ompilen  the  obfeet  of  severe  animadrersipD. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS, 
.  l!\kt  *  Narrative  of  four  Years  Residence  at  Tongataboo,'  ap« 
pears  to  be  an  -unvarnisbed  and  authentic  narrative  of  real  cir- 
cumstances and  events.  It  is  indeed  a  simple  and  artless  work; 
«nd  it  may  suggest  several  useftil  hints  to  those  who  are  advo- 
cates for  sending  evangelical  preachers  to  the  islands  in  the 
South  Sea,  or  to  any  other  part  of  the  world,  whether  civilized  or 
lavage,  where  the  natives  are  to  be  iovked  to  embrace  the  religious  • 
codo  of  Christendom.  Mr.  Bolingbroke  in  his  voyage  to  the 
Demerary,  has  shown  hMOnaelf  a  stout  advocate  for  the  trade  io 
slaves.  His  prejudices  in  this  respect,  with  his  occasional  but 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  evince  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit  and  the 
depth  of  his  politics,  make  some  deductions  fmm  the  vahie  of 
his  work,  the  general  contents  of  which  are  not  destitute  of  in- 
struction  nor  of  interest.  Captain  Henderson's  *  Accoant  of  the 
British  Settlement  of  Honduras,'  is  a  very  agreeable  perfena- 
ance.    The  author  relates  plain  matters  of  fact  ia  a  pleaaidg 
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0MOMr»  vidi^ot  any  sttaoBpt^  to  ex»ggeraU  bis  [ 
qaeoce,  ftod  witbont  excitiog  dit j^ust  by  litcrafy  o<feg«il  ■>■<■■■ 
Bunoo  Albert  Von  &ack  bas  commiinicaiml  a  ^ood  deal  of  is* 
Ibraiatiop  relative  to  SuriDaiD,  ia  hi«  narraiHre  of  a  woym^p^  tm 
tliat  settlement.  ^  A  Picture  of  Verdan,'  '  firom  iIm 
of  a  Detenu f  h  an  aa.u&iog  publicatioui  and  throwai 
on  the  corruption  and  tyranny  of  the  present  Frendi 
ment.  The  narrative  which  M iia  Plooiptree  bas  pabliabed  «^ 
her  '  Three  Years  Residence  in  France,'  cootaina  a  consideraMe 
portion  of  valuable  and  amusing  maUer^  which  would  have  «|»- 
peared  to  more  advantage,  if  tli^  autboresa  bad  been  rathcv  lesa 
prolix,  and  bad  divested  her  voiumea  of  many  anpedluotta  cfe» 
tails.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Warner  has  composed  a  Cornkb  t«ur* 
wbicby  if  it  do  not  augment  tbe  stock  of  knowledge,  nay  aM 
one  more  to  the  number  of  hooks,  wbtcl)  a  man  may  read  wriik^ 
out  fallhag  asleep.  This  is  certainly  some  merit,  particolariy  in 
these  times,  when  so  many  works  are  continually  i8:»uii^  Droaa  ilie 
pre's»y  which  are  in  the  full  possefaiun  of  soporific  powera.  Tbeasr 
powers  too  may  have  tkeir  mtrity  as  we  hare  someltuwa  c^>ev 
riencad  in  a  Moti  oblivion  of  all  our  many  literary  caiaa. 

POLITICS. 
-  '  Preparatory  Studies  for  Political  Reformers,'  eontaiii  dwh^ 
acute  remarks;  but  the  able  and  nflective  writer  haa <^ca  ob* 
acured  his  meaning  by  the  subtlety  of  his  abstractions,  aad  left 
us  in  vain  to  search  for  some  distinct  and  defioiu?  seoae  io  kia 
lofty  and  cloudy  generalities.    Writers  on  politics  will  ia  4hmam 
days  labour  to  little  purpose,  if  they  do  noi  leam  fo  level  liaeir 
ideas  to  the  common  apprehensions  of  mankind.     Politips,  which 
embrace  tbe  interest  of  all,  are  becoming  more  ^nd  mere  tha 
study  df  all  ;  and  we  cannot  bestow  much  praise  po  these*  who 
endeavour  to  sublime  them  into  a  metaphysical  mystery*    The 
jage  of  mystery,  is,  we  trust,  about  to  cease  both  in  religion  aw} 
in  politics.     Good  plain  sense  is  all  tha|  we  reouire  in  eithesi    . 
ana  the  more  we  have  of  this,  tbe  better  for  tbe  real  and  permanent 
Ikdvantatres  of  m»nkind«    The>work  of  Sir  Francis  D'lvernoia  oq 
tbe  '  EflTects  of  the  Continental  Blockade/  evinces  no  small  degacHS 
of  sagacity  and  research;  and  in  a  very  able  and  aatlsiacih^ 
manner,  refutes  many  of  the  conclusions  of  tbe  anti-commer« 
icialists.     Mr.  Ensor,  who  has  lately  published  a  very  comprfi«^ 
hensive  treatise  '  On  National  Government/  is  a  writer  of  no 
ordinary  powers.     He  bas  travelled  much,  he  has  read  mucb,  and 
heiias  reflected  much,  on  what  he  has  seen  and  read.    Almost 
avery  page  of  tiis  book  will  heiir  ample  testimony  to  the  extent 
of  his  reseaicfa,  or  the  aagacity  of  his  observation.     His  min4 
js  well  stoied  with  facts  of  ancient  and  modern  history  ;  with 
which  he  enlivens  and  illustrates  his  more  abstract  reflections; 
and  which  render  his  woilc  both  instructive  and  ^musing,  wbat- 
.ever  may  be  the  defects  of  the  particular  system  of  government 
wbieh  be  wishes  to  recommend.    The  Rev,  Christopher  Wyvtll, 
irhoae  life  has  bden  deroted  to  the  d^nce  of  civil  and  leligioua 
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freedom,  bas  added  another  tobts  series  of  nsefuTlabooriy  by  ' 
his  eioeeilent  *  Apology  for  the  Petitkmere  for  Libert>  of  Consci- 
ence. In  OUT  Reriew  for  Au^t,  we  qoticgd  at  konUe  length 
Mr.  LaA!a  liftk  pamptikt,  on  th)e  rtcfival  if  %bt  cause  of  parTia- 
mentary  reform.  Mr.  Lofil  has  loog  been  a  friend  to  that  iin« 
ponant  measure^  and  his  remarks  deserre  at  least  attentive  con- 
•ideraiion. 

MEDICINE. 

Dr.  Dsvis's  work  on  the  Walcheren  fever,  aontatqs  so^e  (Siets 
which  merit  serious  attention;  but  his  details  afe  tediously  pro- 
liXy  and,  instead  of  elueidatjrig  tiie  sulqect,  only  involve  it  ia 
obscurity.  Mr.  C^ok  has  produced  a  work  weU  worthy  the  no* 
tice  of  the  Tnedical  reader,  in  his  '  Practical  Treatise  oq  Tip^ 
Capitis  Po^t^ioaa.' 

POETRY, 

Mr.  Brown's  f  PhilemiMi,  or  the  Progress  of  Virtue/  is  poe- 
tical, entertaining,  and  instructive  in  some  of  its  detached 'parts, 
though  it  is  tedious  as  a  whole ; — but,  though  the  plap  is  aefp^- 
tive,  ye^  th^  clesign  ia  so  good,  and  portions  of  it  are  so  well 
exeeuted,  that  the  author  is  entitled  to  oonsiderabk  pmise.  The 
*  Constance  de  Castile' of  Mr  Sotbeby,  .maintaips  rhal^sort  of 
inaipid  mediocrity  which  is  neither  varied  by  any  glaring 'def^ts^ 
opr  any  resplendent  excellencies.  In  ti^  interest  Hna  denQu^" 
fnent  of  the  atory,  Mr.  Scott's  *  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  is  superior  to 
hia  two  ibrmer  poems ;  and  H  also  greatly  merits  the  palnji  to 
ithegenera!  ease  and  reguli^rity  of  the  versification;  Mr.  Bra<l-  ' 
street  has  evinced  an  agreeabie  fancy,  agd  an  eadj  fan^itiajritj 
with  the  baat  models  of  aBcient  and  modern  poetry  in  his  *  Sabine 
Farm.'  The  lorers  of  Horace  are  under  consickrable  obligatioiis 
to  Mr,  B.for  bringhigtbgcther s<^  many  scattered  particulars  re- 
lative  to  the  life  ana  circuihstances  of  th^  most  g^n^r^Uy  plea^litf^' 
of  all  the  en^nt  poets.  Mr.  Dudley  has  presented  a  v^iiuabte 
lOfering  to  the  lovers  of  the  Hindii  mytbolocy  m  his  '  Metamoi- 
phosis  of  Sona.*^  Mr  Crabb.<?'s  'Borougb,  ^ill  rather  iacfeaise 
^an  4JH;ii^isti  hu  ^ell-earned  portion  qf  nOQtic^  renavrQ^ 

jjovtiLa,  . 

*  The  Refnsal,^  merits  and  has  received  eb  ample  share  of  our 
^commendation.  *  Fauiconstein  Forest/  is  i^  pleasing  and  i^ni- 
niated  romarice.  "thi^  nQy(c\  entitled  *  Romance  (i,e^de|s  ^nd 
jBomance  WriterK/  dtsjp^ays  timch  g^  seiv»«4  shrewd  ceom^i^ 
mid  knowledge  of  the  world.  *  The  prison  of  Montauh«a»'  is  a  . 
simple  little  storyt  whick  is  caYculated  both  to  amuse  aadto  instruct 
'^         IVHSChLLANEOya  .     "       . 

Mr.  jT*.  nea  hM  pro^Mced  an  addiirable  '  Qrajffiqiar  of 'tbe.l^«ltiQ 
fTonaue/  it  is  very  ^Icar,  yet  very  eri»dite ;  and  discoMi  a 
inind  at  otice^  aeute»  eomprehensiye,  and  profound.  Tn  the' 
learner  one  of  its  recoaim  ndations  will  be  itsbrevitjf ;  hut  though 
iiricf^  it  is  full,  easy,  w^iX  j^erspicuoutt;  Mr.  A^k^rw^A  '  MV 
crocosm  of  Lundoi^'  is  a  \e«^  '<vl«ii)iAH|  (sii^d*  Ux  \\lfii  ^^i^itiyfi^ 
.of  the  metropolis  ;  and  it  is  uuhrailed  in  the.spli'n4«'Mi  Kn^dee 
oumerous  embellishments,  -i^rica  ^ 
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